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TtlE OPEXIXG ADDRESS. Delivered by tlie President, ^Li\ Thomas E. PolU'UTt, 
at the First General Meetin^'^ IMouday, -Itb Xm^eiuber 1007. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

I X opening this the seventy-third Session of the Institute my first duty and pleasure is to 
thank my brother arcdiitects for the confidence they have shoM'u in electing me fior the 
second time to the position of President ; and I desire to express my gratitude to the 
Council for the courtesy, forbearance, aiTd loyal support Mliich they continually afforded me 
durmg my term of office last Session. 

In reviewing the work and the proceedings of the last Session it is \Yith very great 
pleasure that I refer to the striking success of the visit to Edinburgh and the Annual Dinner 
there in July last. It is, however, much to be regretted that there was not so full a 
representative attendance from London and the provinces as one would have wished, and as the 
occasion demanded. This may have ])een due to several reasons, such as the inclemency of the 
weather during last summer, the distance from London, and consegueutly the length of time 
that was reipiired for the visit. It was satisfactory to note that a very fair proportion of the 
Council were present during the whole of the proceedings. There were present nine Fellows 
besides many members of the Allied Societies. The programme of proposed visits to buildings 
prepared by the Edinburgh Architectural Association was a highly interesting one. The open* 
ing meeting was a reception given in our honour by tlie Lord Provost and the ^lagist rates, 
which was attended by a large and representative gathering of the citizens of Edinbuigh. and 
was a very brilliant success and highly apnreciated ])y the visitors. 

^Ye were conducted over many buildings of exceptional interest, of which none, I think, 
appealed to us more than the Holy rood Palace and Chapel. 

The latter building was the object of close study on the part of the visitors. Beyond tlie 
acknowledged beauty of its architecture especial interest and consideration was given to the 
very important subject of restiiration, a ipiestion which has given rise to a keen cimtroversy 
among the citizens and architects of Edinburgh. It will be remembered that a large sum of 
money was devised by the late Lord Melville to he used at the discretion of an architect 
nominated by him in a complete restoration of the Chapel. Very many prominent architects 
and other authorities, however, have expressed considerable alarm at any restoration of one of 
the most interesting remnants of medieval work. 
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The consensus of opinion among the visitors appeared to be very strongly in favour of 
non-restoration, the general verdict being that it was only desirable to devise some simple 
means of protecting the upper parts of the walls from the ravages of rain, fro-^t, and snow, and 
that very little need be done in the way of repairing. It was thought that restoration would 
practically mean rebuilding the greater part of the Chapel and adding a new roof and vaulting. 
At present there is no roof, and the greater portion of the north arcade has practically 
disappeared. In fact it was felt that restoration on buch a large scale would practically mean 
that a new Chapel w^ould arise, and that much of the work of our forefathers would be 
obliterated, or at least renovated out of all knowledge. As it now stands thi^ laiilding fonub a 
monument of mediaeval work, beautiful in design and workmanship : and properlv protected 
it would continue, for ages to come, to afford an example of a phase in our art which can never 
be reproduced. 

By the courtesy of those in charge of the Palace we were enabled to visit the suite of 
private apartments not generally open to the public, and these rooms we found to ])e of quite 
exceptional interest and beauty. This work is of the latter half of the seventeenth century : 
it acquires additional interest from the fact that something more than tradition exists as to 
the workmen employed in modelling and carrying out the various ceilings. Thebe ceilings are 
of great beauty of design, and the modelling of the plaster-work ranks among the best ever 
produced in this style. The greater part is said to have been modelled in We are 

shortly to have a Paper on the Eoyai Palaces of Scotland, Ijy Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, the architect 
who has charge of these palaces on behalf of the Government. The bubject is a mo.-t interesting 
one, and it may be confidently anticipated that Mr. Oldrieve, with his great knowledge of the 
subject, will treat it with the ai^preciation it deserves. 

I think we visitors were much impressed by the intelligent and keen interest in 
architecture displayed by those gentlemen present at our meetings who were not members of 
our profession. Their evident desire to encourage the production of what is best in our art 
must ])e as gratifying as it is fortunate for our Edinburgh brethren. In Edinl)urgh this 
interest and enthusiasm is not confined to the exhibitions of pictures and the permanent art 
galleries : it is generously accorded to our art both in public and private enterprises. 

I think this feeling is not as evident in London as it is in the large provincial centres. 
Perhaps the reason is that a closer personal relation between the public and the architect 
exists in provincial centres than is possible in our overgrown London. For instance, I cannot 
but feel that the Corp(n‘ati()n and the London County Council as corporate bodies show onlv 
the slightest knowledge of architecture. I think I may say that not a dozen architects of 
repute and t>osition are known to eithei’ of tliese corporate b(alies : whereas in the smaller 
cities, such as Edinburgh, architects and puldic bodies are better known to each other, and 
perhaps in consequence of this the citizens have more knowledge and greater appreciation of 
our art. 

In the northern capital tlie rise of the younger men is watclied with interest and pride, 
and they are thus encouraged and stimulated in their careers. Ao less interest is taken in the 
work of thobC architects who in the past have created the buildings that adorn the citv of 
Edinburgh and make it one of the most beautiful in the United Kingdom. Human bein<^s, 
and especially artists, are so constituted that they demand sympatliy, encouragement, and 
appreciation. In the smaller communities this is given more freely and more generouslv than 
is possilde, I fear, in our unwieldy London, 

I now ask your permission to refer in a few words to the position of affairs in regard to 
tlie proposed revision of the Charter and By-laws. In a note in the Journal of 271h July 
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1907 it is stated that “ the recommendations of the Council for the revision of the Charter 
and By-laws were duly brought forward and considered at the Special General Meeting con- 
voked by the Council for the purpose, and held on Tuesday, 2nd July. These recommendations 
were the outcome of the Council’s Eeport on the resolutions respecting the question of regis- 
tration passed at the meeting of 3rd April last year. This Eeport was presented to the 
General Body, and was adopted at the meeting of 4th March last.” 

At this meeting, in response to a question from a member, I ruled that Associates had no 
more right to vote on matters concerning the Charter than they had to vote on matters con- 
cerning the By-laws. The question as to whether Associates had this right came as a 
surprise to me, as it did, I believe, to most of the Fellows present at the meeting. I had to 
decide this matter on the spur of the moment. It appeared to me that if Associates had the 
right to vote on the revision of the Charter they would be in a position to move and carry a 
resolution giving them by Charter a right to vote on matters concerning the By-laws. This 
appeared to me to be contrary to the whole spirit of both Charter and By-laws, and I ruled 
against the gentlemen who had brought forward the question. The business of the meeting then 
went forward without interruption, excepting that about half a dozen Associates left the room ; 
but this, of course, did not affect the number of voters. There were still many Associates in 
the room, and we had the benefit of their suggestions and criticism in considering the whole 
document before the meeting. 

The recommendations of the Council were carried with some slight alterations. Upon 
the question being put whether these recommendations should be forwarded to His Majesty 
and the Privy Council for approval, a unanimous vote was given in the affirmative by a show 
of hands. A Special General Meeting to confirm what had taken place was then called for 
15th July. In the meantime a communication from an Associate enclosing CounseTs opinion 
as to my ruling was received by the Secretary : this opinion was an adverse one. The matter 
was then considered l)y the Council, assisted by their legal advisers, and they arrived at the 
decision tliat the whole of the proceedings of the meeting of 2nd July were invalid. I an- 
nounced this decision to the meeting of 15th July, which therefore was immediately closed. 

Had the question of the rights of Associates not been raised, the document relating to the 
revision of the Charter and By-laws would have been at once submitted to the Privy Council 
prior to going to Parliament for a Bill. 

The delay is a matter of great regret, to the Council, who had hoped to be in a position 
to assure the Institute that this important reform in their constitution was likely to be legally 
established l)efore next Christmas. Their regret is the keener because the question of the 
election of Fellows, which was to have been on a different basis, may have to be left open for 
an indefinite period. This point, however, will be submitted to the consideration of a General 
Meeting at an early date. 

None can regret the delay caused by my decision of 2nd July more than I do myself, but 
I do not intend to make any apology for my action on that occasion. As I said before, 
I consider that the whole spirit of the Charter and By-laws is against the presumption that 
Associates can have a vote in either case. I firmly believe that with very few exceptions this 
is the opinion of the whole body of members, both Fellows and Associates. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the consideration of this important matter will be prose- 
cuted with vigour and without unnecessary delay during the coming Session. The question 
has to a large extent engrossed the attention of the Institute for nearly four years, and 
I believe that it has done so to the detriment of other important matters. 

I have no wish to minimise the gravity of the question, but I think there are other 
subjects which should receive our serious attention — subjects which in my opinion may better 
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«fcrve to furilier the object for \\liich the Institute was established, namely, the advcincement 
of civil architecture. It niu»t be remembered that the number of capable and experienced 
men who can devote a considerable amount of time to committee work is naturally limited ; 
at the same time one need not anticipate any difficulty in fonnini^ strong committees to con- 
sider the many important matters that should engage the attention of the Council in the 
coming Session. 

Among such cjuestions are the architectural development of towns and suburban areas, 
the possibility of legislation respecting building l)y-laws, and the laws of light and air. The 
latter surely call for careful consideration by architects, not so much in their own interests as 
in that of the building owner. Until architects take definite measures to secure reform in 
this direction, I am afraid that little will be done, and that there will still be vexatious and 
unjust impediments placed in the way of those who are obliged to build. In this connection Mr. 
Simpson’s suggestion that a Building Board should be established •' deserves the consideration 
of those who see the necessity for reform, both in Building Acts and in the laws of light 
and air. 

The Institute would do well to take a more ])rominent and active part in the support of 
such Societies as that for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, the Society for the Abatement of the Smoke 
Nuisance, and other similarly useful institutions. 

In speaking a few words on the subject of the architectural development of towns and 
suburban areas, I must ask your forgiveness if I refer for a moment to my Address of last 
year. It may be remembered that I then made a suggestion that the South of London could 
becMjine an integral part of the City of Westminster by means of the erection of street 
laudges.'' I did not then know, or it had escaped my memory, that in an Address previously 
delivered here a suggestion had been made, not entirely dissimilar to my own, but difiering 
from it in that the idea conveyed was not that of complete street bridges, but of the addition 
of covered ways to existing bridges. In his Address of 2iid November 1903 Sir Aston Webb 
said : The widening of London Bridge is in full progress, and the temporary covered foot- 
ways on either side suggest what picturesque and welcome adjuncts they would be to our 
bridges. These, the most exposed ])ortions of our roadways, cannot be crossed in wet and 
viiidy weather without great discomfort, wliich these covered ways wHuld entirely obviate.” 
I have drawm special attention to these w’ords of Sir Aston's l>ecause I wish to apologise for 
my ignorance of them wdien I addressed you last year. It is a most surprising fact that no 
enterprising person discovered and dre\v my attention to my omission on that occasion, or 
since. 

It gives me great pleasure to emphasise Sir Aston Webb's wmrds by repeating them 
to-night. I still adhere to my former belief in the desirability of street and shop bridges, but 
failing the p<jssihility of these I think liir Aston’s suggestion should receive the closest con- 
sideration. Could not sugge.Ttions of this character be brought directly to the notice of our 
civic authorities ? Hurely it is advisable that the opinions of experts should be made known 
to these bodies. 

A step towairds that end wars taken when at the close of last Session a Committee wris 
a[>[)ointed )>y the Council to deal with the architeL'tiiral development of towms and suburbs. 
This Committee wais ajjpointed in accordance witli a recommendation of the Art Committee, 
aii'l in consepienre of a statement in Parliament by the President of the Local (lovernment 
Board to tlie effect that the (.Tovernnient had before them Bills “to carry out what is imme- 
diately pressing " (;n this important matter. A full Bill is xiromised at an early date. 

JuLaiNAL, lltll Apill, 1*. lU. 
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The Art Committee were of opinion that this great question should receive the fullest 
consideration, and the Council entirely concurred in their oiunion. It would be difficult to 
suggest a question of greater interest to architects, and affecting more intimately the art they 
I)ractise, than this one of the development of towns. Tlie business of the Committee will be 
to make themselves acquainted \vith the work in this direction that is being done by other 
countries, notably by Germany and by the United States. 

During the last year we had several competitions which were of interest in many ways. 

I need not refer to that for the Hall of the London County Council except to say that it gave 
rise to much discussion and criticism, and to no little animadversion ; but on the whole the 
conditions of this competition received the approval of the Institute. The result, as you are 
aware, is not yet known. 

There are two other competitions, however, which I think call for some remarks from me. 

There always has been and probably always will be a strongly antagonistic feeling towards 
the principle of selecting an architect by means of open comx3etition. Generally speaking, I do 
not consider the arguments against competition to be either very sound or very convincing. 

I think it may be admitted that our art has made considerable progress during the last thirty 
or forty years, and during the last few years especially this progress has been very remarkable. 
The advance may not always have been in the right direction, and certainly much that has 
been done is open to adverse criticism. But results must be judged in a broad and generous 
spirit. The fact that open comi3etition has been the rule is, I maintain, one of the causes why 
the art of architecture has advanced so wonderfully of late years. I therefore consider that, 
in spite of certain obvious drawbacks, open competition is beneficial to our art. I believe that 
our younger men are continuing the advancement of architecture in a manner quite admirable : 
and it is not too much to say that some of them, even the most distinguished, might have 
been left in obscurity had it not been that they were able to make known their genius by 
means of competition. 

I have dwelt at length on the question of competition because I wish those who compete 
fully to understand that my sympathies are entirely with the competitor. They will therefore, 
I hope, listen with patience and forbearance while I make a few" remarks, and those of an 
emphatic nature, in reference to twD competitions ^Yhich have recently taken place. I refer to 
those instituted by the Bethnal Green Local Board and the Acton Local Board, the latter 
being still in the open market. I use the W"ord market ” advisedly, because in emploving 
this term I wish to protest against the tendency to engage in competitions merely as a means 
of increasing business opportunities, and at the expense of wdiat is due to our art and to our 
position as members of an honourable profession. It should be our aim to oppose wdiat is 
harmful in the spirit of commercialism ; w'e should not send our wTires to any market that is 
open to us, regardless of wdiether the conditions are honourable to our profession or not. On 
the other hand if we enter into competition in a healthy spirit of emulation, and maintaining 
the just tradition and dignity of our profession ; if the unsuccessful make generous acknow*'- 
ledgment of the deserved success of those more fortunate than themselves, then I think com- 
petition may be regarded as beneficial to our art, and also to those competing. 

I have tried to indicate wdiat may be called the ethics of competition, and the conditions 
under which competitions should be conducted. 

It is with great regret that I feel called upon to refer in this connection to the w'ant of 
judgment showm by certain architects in entering the competitions referred to above, that is 
to say, those instituted by the Bethnal Green and Acton Local Boards. I hope I shall have the 
sympathy of members of the profession of all ages and degrees in criticising the lack of per- 
cei)tion of these competing architects. 
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The conditions published by the Bethnal Green Local Board were not at all in accordance 
with the suggestions issued by the Institute for the conducting of competitions. Xo guarantee 
was given that the successful architect would be employed, and it was stipulated that the 
remuneration should include any possible work in the way of arbitration, ancient lights, or 
any other legal question that might arise, in spite of the fact that these matters are never 
included in the recognised fees sanctioned by the Institute and h\ universal usage. 

On being invited to nominate an Assessor my attention wa^- drawn to these conditions, 
and I endeavoured to prevail on the Bethnal Green Board so to modify the objectionable 
clauses in their conditions as to meet the views of the Competitions Committee and of the 
Institute. But any possible influence the Council or the Pre^^ident might bring to bear on 
their attitude was very much weakened by the fact that architects were known to 1)8 preparing 
designs, and would submit them, notwithstanding the veto against the competition published 
in our Journal. Eventually, however, and after several interviews, the Board acceded to my 
wishes ; the competition was then placed on a proper footing, and I was enabled to nominate 
an Assessor. 

When my decision to decline to appoint an Assessor was made public I received remon- 
strances from several architects, not always couched in courteous terms ; these, however, 
entirely failed to convince me that my first decision was an unwise one, and I venture to 
think that my decision w^as justified by the sequel. 

As I have before said, I am a believer in the system of competition, Init I feel very 
strongly that those members of the Institute who enter the lists should do so in a spirit of 
honourable enterprise, and that they should be actuated ])y esprit de corps, and should 
loyally support the Competitions Committee called into existence by themselves and for the 
purpose of protecting their interests. 

I fully appreciate the struggle many of us have to make to gain a practice, and the 
consequent desire to enter into competition, but competitions should be entered into only 
when the conditions are fair and reasonable. Those gentlemen who in a thoughtless manner 
consent to compete, while ignoring the usual conditions under which competitions are insti- 
tuted, are doing an injury to their more conscientious brethren and lowering the tone of the 
profession. 

With regard to the competition for the Acton Municipal Buildings, I must ask you to allow 
me to recall the circumstances so far as they aflect the Institute. In the first place a compe- 
tition took place which was adjudicated upon by l\Ir. Maevicar A}iderso]i, and the successful 
architect, Mr. Hunt, prepared designs and obtained estimates. The lowest estimate, however, 
was in excess of the sum the Local Board had at its disposal, and the design was abandoned ; 
Mr. Hunt was paid his fees for this work, and again instructed to pret>are plans for a moditied 
scheme. This he did, and a contract between him and the Local Board was then drawn up, the 
official seal of which was to have been affixed at the last meeting of the then Council. Attention, 
however, was drawn to the fact that this meeting had been called on the day after the official 
year had terminated, and therefore the stamping w^ould be illegal. It wxis then arranged that 
the document should be sealed by the new^ Board. But the new’ Board determined to abandon 
Mr. Hunt’s second scheme, and instituted a second competition. Mr. Hunt then applied for 
payment of his fees due on the woi'k he had done. The Acton Local Board then took the 
extraordinary step of repudiating i\Ir, Hunt’s just demands on the plea that their contract 
with him, a}>proved and drawui up l)y the Board, w’as iii valid by reason of the official seal not 
having been affixed. 

The matter wus first brought before our Competitions Committee and the Board of 
Professional Defence, and ultimately l^efore the Council of the Institute. The Council agreed 
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with the recommendations of its committees that under the circumstances the competition 
should be vetoed, and a notice to that effect was put in the Journal. 

It was felt that if a public body could thus take advantage of a legal quibble there was 
nothing to prevent them recurring to the same tactics in the forthcoming competition, and 
that, in fact, it was inadvisable for any architect to have dealings with a public body who 
were acting in a manner which in a private individual would not be considered as honourable. 
It was also felt that as strong a protest as possible should be made against such extraordinary 
treatment of one of their brethren. 

The Council having vetoed the competition, I of course could not nominate an Assessor 
when invited by the Acton Board to do so. I quite concurred with the action of the Institute. 

I believe that some members of the Institute were not satisfied with my refusal to 
nominate an Assessor, and that, directly or indirectly, they were instrumental in bringing to 
the notice of the Acton Board the name of an architect w^ho was willing to undertake the 
duties of Assessor. The result wtis that this gentleman was invited and has consented to act. 
I felt it my duty to place before him the facts of the case, but I regret to say that he W'as 
unable to take the view adopted by the Institute and by myself as President. 

With regard to the necessity of architects demanding a sealed contract w'hen employed 
by corporate bodies, my experience, and on inquiry I find that of others, is that such a 
practice is seldom resorted to. How^ever, I understand that the appointment of the gentleman 
now acting as Assessor to the Acton Local Board is under sealed contract. 

In July last an International Congress of School Hygiene w^as held in London, and I tlien 
iiad the honour of presiding over the Section devoted to School Building and Equipment. On 
this occasion many Papers w^ere read, the greater number of them being in German. No doubt 
all these w^ere of the greatest interest, but very small audiences wDre present, and I cannot 
help thinking that had the Papers been read in English the attendance w^ould have been 
larger, and the discussions which follow^ed would have been more apparent and more satis- 
factory. Among the wDrk in other sections a Paper on the lighting and ventilating of class- 
rooms, by Sir Aston Webb, calls for especial notice. This Paper dealt not only with the 
title-subject, but also with school-planning generally, and should be invaluable to architects 
engaged in school building. 

It will be remembered that the Committee appointed to inquire into and to report on the 
condition of St. Paul’s made an interim report, dealing wdth the proposal to construct a 
sew^er^ the site of wdiich WDuld have been in close proximity to the south-w^est corner of the 
Cathedral. This report had the desired effect of preventing possible disaster. 

The full report to the Dean and Chapter wtis of a reassuring character, and allayed the 
public feeling of keen anxiety in regard to the stability of the church. I think the expression 
of concern from all quarters serves to show^ wdiat veneration and love is felt for Wren's 
masterpiece. 

It is with great pleasure that I announce a Paper on St. PauPs Cathedral shortly to be 
read before the Institute by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. We may confidently anticipate that this 
Paper will be one of absorbing interest, dealing as it w'ill not only with the architecture but 
also with the rich and varied history and associations of the Cathedral. 

The question of the destruction of the historic building knowm as Crosby Hall has occupied 
the attention of the pul)lic for many months. Its survival is justly considered of great im- 
portance from an antiquarian and historical, as w’ell as from an architectural, point of view\ 
Built in the year IJtU), it remains almost the last example in the City of London of the 
continuity of English architecture before the advent of the Pienaissance. Cros])y Hall is one 
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of the few buildings in the City that antedate the Great Fire. It is therefore a most important 
link between our own time and the Middle Ages. I believe the only other genuine mediaeval 
works remaining in the City are the Tower of London, the Chapel of Ely House, and the 
Temple Church, wdth its adjoining garden. For architectural and historical reasons the loss 
of any of these buildings w’ould be irreparable. 

The work in Crosby Hail is most excellent and instructive, the associations are of supreme 
interest, and the preservation of this fine building concerns not only architects luit the nation 
at large. Me cannot afford to denude our capital of every valuable relic surviving from 
former times. Much ha^^ been already destroyed that might well have been spared, and it is 
an inevitable consequence of progress that much w’ill still he sacrificed. But though the 
London of to-day must of necessity lose many of the features that endeared it to Charles 
Lamb, to Dr. Johnson, and to others of bygone years, surely we cannot struggle too hard 
against the devastating spirit that would spoil us of one of our most ancient civic buildings. 
Me cannot expect or desire to oppose the progress of our day, but it behoves us to preserve 
and cherish those of our ancient treasures that can be saved. Xot much of Shakespeare’s 
London is left to us, but the places I have mentioned are all alluded to in his plays, and this 
should be a strong, I had almost said a sacred, reason for maintaining and cherishing such a 
work as Cros])y Hall. Mhen w^e read that the Duke of Gloucester commands the Lady Anne 
of Marwick to presently repair to Crosby Place,’' or again that he bids Catesby to meet 
himself and Buckingham there, it is pleasant to feel that some portion of this house is still 
in existence ; that ils pavement has been trod by those who are immortalised by Shakespeare 
and is still left to us of a more prosaic age. Perhaps you may quite rightly charge me with 
being prosaic in dwelling at length on this subject, but in venturing to do so I am actuated by 
the feeling that so little is left in this City of the w^orks of our forefathers, and so little of that 
work is known by the general public. 

Me have still some portions left to us of the Chapel to Ely House in London, but of the 
house all has gone ; the garden lives in our memories by the works of Shakespeare. 

I am venturing on an innovation during the coming Session in respect to the duties which 
are generally considered to be the especial privilege of the President. You all know that 
it is his duty, and I may also add his pleasure, to give an Address to Students some time in 
Feln-nary, and I had the honour of giving such an Address last Session. 

It occurred to me, however, that in a second Address on the same sulqect I should more 
or less repeat the advice I gave in February last ; and although repetition may sometimes 
have value, there is a possibility that it may descend to tediousness, <ind feeling this 
I ventured to approach a gentleman who not only feels the keenest interest in ardiilectural 
education, l>ut wlio also l>rings to the sulqect great experience and erudition. It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I now announce that Professor Lethaby has very readily and generously 
consented to deliver the Address to Students in February next. I am sure that not only the 
students but also the older members of the Institute will eagerly embrace an opportunity of 
listening to a Paper by such a learned and cultured architect. 

This innovation in the work of the coming Session ^Yill not necessarily ])e followed l)y 
succeeding Presidents ; they will of course act in accordance with their own judgtiient. 

In ]>ringing this slunl Address to a conclusion, I must ask the pardon of my audience if 
they think I have touched on subjects of too controversial a nature. I feel, however, that 
one cannot be too earnest or too candid in dealing with matters affecting equally the welfare 
of the Institute and the advancement of architecture. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mk. JOHN SLATER [F.' said he had been 
honoured by the request to propose a vote of thanks 
to the President for his Address, and he did so with 
the very greatest pleasure. All the members of the 
Institute had looked forward to Mr. Collcutt’s 
tenure of the Chair with confidence ; that con- 
fidence had been more than realised, and he was sure 
they would all be united in wishing the President 
a very successful second year of office. The x\ddress 
had been devoted largely to matters of domestic 
policy connected with the internal administration 
of the Institute. Allusion had been made to the 
new Charter, which, in consequence of difficulties 
that could not be foreseen and could not be con- 
trolled, was still in the making ; but he was glad 
to think that what two years ago appeared to be 
very great and almost insurmountable difficulties 
had been smoothed over. It was certain that in 
arranging for a new Charter they could not satisfy 
everyone ; but he ventured to hope that they w'ould 
all sink their individual proclivities and do their 
best to get a practicable and workable Charter 
under wffiich the Institute might go on with its 
proper work of fostering architectural education 
and furthering the interests of their art. With 
reference to architectural education, the President 
had not alluded to any of the work of the Board 
of Architectural Education v/hicli was so ably 
presided over by Sir Aston Webb. He was pleased 
to be able to state that that Board had met with 
much encouragement in its endeavours to codify 
and bring into line the various methods and systems 
of architectural education all over the country. 
The Board did not want any hide- bound uniformity, 
but they certainly thought that there should be a 
measure of congruity in the work of these archi- 
tectural schools. It had been feared at one time 
that there might possibly be some antagonism 
between the Board of Architectural Educatioti and 
the Institute Board, l)ut he was very pleased to say 
that, as was so often the case, when these two bodies 
met and conferred together it turned out that the 
discrepancies were much more apparent than real — 
in fact, they practically resolved themselves into 
certain what might be called “terminological inex- 
actitudes ” in the titles of the papers. He held very 
strongly that the starting of the Institute Examina- 
tions had given an impulse to architectural education 
all over the country which nc. thing else could have 
done ; but he had to confess that he himself, who 
had had a good deal to do with the Examinations 
— and he might say all the Examiners — had no 
great feeling of love or respect for examinations 
per sc. The Council looked upt)n examination 
simply as the method of testing the education oi 
the student, and they had lately done a good deal 
in the waiy of showing that they were willing to 


accept examinations held by other bodies, univer- 
sities, and the like as qualifying and exempting 
from the Intermediate. The Examinations must 
march with the times ; but he had no doubt that 
the Board of Examiners would find little difficulty 
in bringing the papers set at the various examina- 
tions into consonance with the expressed views of 
the Board of Architectural Education. The Pre- 
sident had alluded to the subject of competitions. 
He (the speaker) sometimes washed that the w’ord 
could be deleted from their vocabulary. Per the 
List twenty-five years he had taken a more or less 
active part in the concerns of the Institute ; he 
remembered that twenty-five years ago acrimonious 
discussions as to competitions were continually 
taking place, and it seemed just as bad nowx It 
was felt at one time that w hen the principle of an 
independent Assessor w^as acknowdedgcd all diffi- 
culties w’ould disappear, and that a halcyon time 
for competitors w^ould ensue. L'nfortunately, that 
desire had not beenreali^^ed, and wTiile human nature 
remained as it w'as he w^as afraid it never wmuld be. 
It w as certain that in any competition the man who 
had given the greatest thought to any design - - that 
is, the author of it — w^as sure to feel that the person 
who had investigated the various designs sent in 
had not given quite as much attention to the good 
points of his design as he might have done, and 
that if there had been another Assessor probably 
the result would have been difi’erent. Perhaps that 
might be the case, and it was not an unpleasant 
thing sometimes to have a grievance ; but was it 
alw^ays dignified to keep uii airing it ? He would 
strongly urge those gentlemen who took part in 
competitions to accept honourably the awatrd of the 
Assessor, and not to be ahvays endeavouring to 
contravene it. His (Mr. Slater’s) experience and 
knowdedge of Assessorships wots that an Assessor 
went into his w\)rk wdth a great deal of diffidence : 
and when no nuiIa rides could be suggested — and 
he w^as quite sure it w^as veiy, very seldom that 
there could be — he thought they ought to accept 
with good grace the awutrd of the As^es'^or. They 
might possibly have heard the story of the chapel 
in the backw^oods of America which had been pre- 
sented wfith an organ, and the elders had great 
difficulty in finding anyone to play it. On the 
second Sunday when the chapel wais opened the 
worshippers found a placard, in big letters, put up 
over the door, “Don’t shoot the organist; he is 
doing his best I ” He would recommend that 
motto to the people who wumi in for competitions 
with regard to the Assessor 1 Apart from matteis 
of domestic interest, the PreMdent had alluded 
to a matter, which was of far more than domet-lic 
interest, which concerned the cemmunity at large 
and the nation at large — he referred to the question 

c 
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concerning open spaces and the dealing ’ssith 
suburban areas. He held very strongly that the 
time had come when the Government should take 
this matter up — and that without delay — or they 
would be leaving to their descendants a legacy of 
troubles and difficulties far greater than they were 
suffering from now. It must he remembered that 
the congested areas and slum districts of to-day 
were the open spaces of fffty or a hundred years 
ago, and it was only neces«>ary to take a walk or 
drive round the out^drts of this great city to see 
what was going on there. One might take beyond 
AYest Ham and Stratford on the east, down about 
Ilford ; Cricklewood and ^Yille3den on the north, 
Shepherd’s Bush and Uxbridge on the west, and 
Clapham, Putney, and Wimbledon on the south, 
and they would see the same thing going on. 
Land came into the market which was rixie for 
building speculation, and it was taken by building 
speculators who put up row upon row of small 
houses, narrow streets with just the very minimum 
of space behind them which the not too drastic 
Building Acts allowed, and unless we took care 
these were the districts which would be the slum 
areas of the future. He thought that an Act 
ought to be passed empowering or almost com- 
pelling municipalities — because the same thing 
was going on, not only in London, but in Manches- 
ter, Bristol, Glasgow, and everywhere — when they 
saw that the land around their town was rijte for 
development, to purchase a certain quantity of 
that land and '-ay definitely that that area 
should be left for ever open and not built upon. 
The County Council, it was true, had done very 
good work in retaining as open spaces parks as 
found existing, but as a rule these had been 
private houses and parks which they had been 
able to select for purchase. They ought to be 
able to go further than that ; they ought to be 
able to create, and not only to preserve, open 
spaces around all our large towns. This was a 
rather tempting subject to dilate u])r)n, but he 
feared he had already kept them too long, and he 
would only conclude by moving a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his interesting 
and practical Address. 

Mk. LEONARD STOKES T.] said he should 
like to be allowed to second the vote of thanks. 
He thought he could claim that he had known 
Mr. Collcutt as long as, if not longer than, a great 
many of them present. His acquaintance with 
him began about the time that the Wakefield 
Town Hall Competition was in the air, and he 
might claim that he assisted ” i\[r. Collcutt to 
wdn that competition. His assistance he would 
not exactly define, but it W’as principally blacking- 
in the plans which Mr. Collcutt had prepared. 
In connection with that competition it might 
interest members to know that Mr. Collcutt had 
made up his mind that he would win it, and he 
not only prepared one design, but also another. 


He thought that perhaps it would be advisable 
not to send the second one in as an alternative, 
so he sent it in under an entirely different motto, 
and he altered the character of the printing and 
the colour of the strainers — in fact eveiTthing 
was different. Mr. Collcutt felt then perhaps that 
he had two magnificent chances — and so he had. 
Mr. Street, however, who was the As-^essor, declared 
that both the designs were evidently by the ^ame 
man, and he placed one first and told the promoters 
that if they liked to have the other that was first 
also. Mr. Collcutt, therefore, was placed first with 
either or both of his two designs, so that he won 
that competition twice over. That was perhaps an 
interesting fact not knovui to many members of 
the Institute, and he had ventured to recall it. 
He was not quite sure that he agreed with 
Mr. Collcutt— he hoped he might be excused for 
not doing so — in his theory that competitions were 
advancing the interests of architecture generally. 
He could not help feeling that competitions had a 
tendency to encourage clever paper designs without 
so thoroughly encouraging the study of the building 
itself as it would appear when erected. The com- 
petitor had to think what was likely to win the 
competition rather than what was likely to look 
well after the building was put up. He only 
ventured to suggest that as a possible danger. No 
doubt many capable men, like the President him- 
self, had won competitions and carried out the 
buildings in a most able manner, but he rather 
doubted whether the general tendency was a satis- 
factory one, because no sooner had a man won one 
competition than he was off’ after another. He 
was not content with what he had got, and he did 
not devote proper time to working out his design 
thoroughly, as he was then looking after another win. 
That was as it might be : but he thought that what 
Mr. Collcutt had said, and what Mr. Slater had 
also emphasised, they all ought to bear in mind 
most earnestly, viz., that they were a body of 
architects, and he did not think, whatever they did, 
that they should engage in comj)etitions the con- 
ditions of which were not thoroughly satisfactory 
and in accord with their own rules and a com- 
petition having been once decided, they ought 
loyally to abide by the result. The human 
element must come into all these things. The 
Assessor did his best, and the competitor did 
his best, and if the Assessor did not quite agree 
with every man who thought be ought to win 
the competition, it was not his fault exactly, and 
the competitor might put it down as his misfortune. 
As Mr. Slater had said about the organist, the 
Assessor had done his best, and therefore he 
should be sympathised with, and his award should 
be loyally accepted. That part of the Address which 
dealt with the development of cities was most 
interesting, and he thought they all thoroughly 
agreed that there should be some great plan upon 
which they could work. If they did not do so 
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their grandchildren’s children would heap male- 
dictions upon them for not having laid down some 
plan. They all wished now that Wren’s plan had 
been carried out ; they looked upon it as a magni- 
ficent plan, which if carried out would have made 
London a splendid city ; but in another hundred 
years’ time x>^ople would be renting us for not 
having produced a plan and laid down a scheme 
which could have been followed out without the 
enormous expense to which they would be put in 
pulling down the buildings put up to-day. Per- 
sonally he could not help thinking that they ought 
to have very full and drastic powers to municipalise 
the whole country round London, and let the 
County Council or some other body have the full 
control of the development and laying - out of 
their streets and open spaces. Failing that, 
they ought to have at least a plan which they 
could lay before the public and say, If you only 
had the power to carry it out, that is the sort of 
thing you ought to carry out ; at any rate, there 
is something which is an ideal plan, and would 
enable future generations to have a city they might 
be proud of.” But at present, with so many vested 
interests, such a scheme seemed almost utopian. 
However, if they could not municipalise the whole 
affair, let them, at any rate, crystallise the plan 
on paper, and produce something they might leave 
behind them. x\s to the reference to bridges, they 
all knew that Mr. Collcutt had his view on 
that subject, and he had reminded them of Sir 
Aston Webb’s suggestion. If they could not have 
Mr. Collcutt’s suggestion — and he was bound to 
admit that he saw difficulties, because the extra 
weight that had to be carried involved enormous 
piers and girders, and so on, and perhaps the 
engineers would object to the scheme — at any rate 
Sir Aston Webb’s idea of the covered sidewalks, 
as the Americans call them, to the bridges w'ould 
be a tremendous step in the right direction. 
Nothing was more disagreeable than to have to 
cross a bridge on a gusty, windy wet day ; one got 
blown to pieces, and it was impossible to hold up 
an umbrella. He would not detain them any 
longer except to emphasise Mr. Collcutt’s desire 
that the Charter matter should be broiight to a 
speedy termination. A number of them had been 
working at it for years : they all had the w^elfare 
of the Institute at heart, and they ^Yanted to get 
the matter settled in the best possible w^ay. Nobody 
\Yished to keep the Associates out of their so-called 
rights ; let them have their rights by all means ; 
but the Institute must go on, and if they 'were 
kept stagnant for the waint of a decision, it avould 
be to the detriment of the interests of the Institute 
at large. 

Pkofessor BERESFORD BITE [F,] said that 
Mr. Leonard Stokes had almost taken out of his 
mouth the sentiments avbich, a certain extent, 
he was about to struggle avitli when he came down 
to the room that evening, because he felt that the 


enthusiasm the President’s work created amongst 
the generation which was represented by Mr, 
Stokes and himself 'was something 's\^hich w’ith ad- 
vantage might be brought to notice in connection 
'vsuth Mr. Collcutt’s occupancy of the Chair. He 
should have felt himself in the seventh heaven it 
he had been allowed even to dip a brush into an 
indian-ink pot in the days wlien those Wakefield 
plans '^v^ere prepared to assist in their formation. 
He could now recall the time w'hen the daisy- 
patterned hoitse in Fleet Street, no'w a thing of 
the past, ax^peared on the scene, and also many 
other charming w'orks 'which showed extraordinary 
vigour and grix), and that peculiar x^ower to design 
Gothic works as they really were supposed to be. 
He hoped the President 'v\^ould excuse him, but be 
had always been '^'anting to see one of his dra'vs^- 
ings, and he had never really been quite sure that he 
had. He remembered those exceedingly fascinating 
perspective drawings made out by Mr. Knight in 
early days. There was one thing that they 's\'ere 
all certain of, and that was that the reputation 
which Mr. Collcutt established early in his career, 
now a long time ago, had been fully maintained ; 
and if it had been rather a long step from that early 
stage to the Presidential Chair, it had been a step 
every foot of which had been in the direction of 
steady and accomxffished x^rogress. He thought the 
Institute, especially the younger members, 'were to 
be most cordially congratulated upon the fact that 
they had at last induced Mr. Collcutt to occupy 
the Chair for '^'hich be 'v^as so admirably fitted. 
One other thing he might say ; the Chair cf the 
Institute demanded something more than mere 
business experience, something mure than mere 
tact in dealing 'with x>^^blic bodies ; it demanded 
a personal character which could sway a great 
profession, and that personal sympathy vrith the 
professional architect wdiicli could assume to direct 
and to guide him. Their President 'was necessarily 
something more than the rexu-esentidve either of 
London or of provincial architects, or of London 
and provincial architects x^tit together, essen- 
tially a man with sufficient strength of character 
to take the initiative and speak his mind clearly 
and forcibly to his professional brethren, even, 
if necessary, w'ith somewdiat fatherly sternness. 
Might he suggest that the President had accom- 
plished that admirably in his Address that evening ? 
He hoped that the advice W'bich bad been so em- 
phatically given w\)iild be accepted without question, 
and he wuts quite certain that it w'ould be for the 
good of the xu'ofession if the President’s remarks 
on comx^etitions w^ere taken solemnly to heart by 
those w'ho w'ould most profit by them. With 
regard to the condition of affairs generally in the 
Institute, he w'as one of those wh<') w'ere longing 
for the day when they should be able to forget 
their politics and resume their art. It seemed to 
him that there w'as an absence of high ideal in the 
architectural design of the present day. He did 
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throughout a long and distinguished career. I 
put this motion asking you with uplifted hands to 
approve in silence of such a letter being sent/' 

Mr. Edward lYarren, F.S.A. [E.], asked leave 
before the meeting closed to thank the Hon. Secre- 
tary for his sympathetic references to his late 
master, Mr. Bodley. He (Mr. Warren) greatly 
appreciated the honour done to Mr. Bodley in his 
later years by the Institute, and he knew that all 
who, like himself, were associated with him w^ould 
value the expressions of sympathy which the Insti- 
tute had now expre:>sed. He was little known either 
outside the Institute or in it ; his intimates were 
few: but it was happily his ^Mr. Warren's) fortune 
t ) be among that number, and one could not know 
him without appreciating his dignity of character, 
his dignity of presence, and his extraordinary and 
uni(_[ue talent. 

At the memorial service held at Holy Trinity 
Church, South Kensington, the Institute was 
officially represented by Mr. W. J. Locke, Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. H. Dare Bryan [E.], Member of Council 
R.I.B.A., President of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects, who represented the Institute at the funeral 
at Kinnersley, near Hereford, on the 2jth ult., 
sends the following note of the ceremony : — 

The remains of the late Mr. Bodley were in- 
terred at Kinnersley, near Hereford, the home of 
Mrs. Bodley. The last scene was strangely simple 
and pathetic ; in the little country church a couple 
of hymns w'ere sung by the choir of white surpliced 
hoys and village girls in their simple every-day 
clothes, the fading light of the early autumn 
evening— for the burial took place towards five 
o'clock— l;eing aided by candles which lighted up 
the dec 01 at ion of the interior, evidently the work 
of the deceased arti>t. A little procession then 
wended its way to the graveside near a magnificent 
old yew tree at the south-west corner of the 
churchyard, where the committal portion of the 
service was read ])y his nephew, the Rev. H. B. 
Bromby, of All Saints’, Clifton. 

‘‘In a<ldition to the widow, only son, and near 
relatives, there were present a little band of 
niomner>, mo-'t f)f wlioni had b(‘en intimately asso- 
ciated with Mr, Bodley'.s life vork, amongst them 
Mr. Hare, his partner ; Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
Mr, M. J. Tapper, Mr. G. R. Kett, of Cambridge ; 
and his faithful clerk of works, Mr. A. Green. 
The Royal In->titute and the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee vere also represented, 

“ The close cf a long and fruitful life should 
bring no distressing signs of mourning, but know- 
ing the great opportunities just otiening out to 
ci'own the career of the dvad architect, one’s 
thoughts could not but dwell on the shortness and 
incompleteness of life compared with the work to 
be d( ne. To architeets, perhaps, more thnn any 
other artists may old Chaucer's line be ai^plied : 
‘ The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne.’ ” 


The New Institute Medal. 

The President last Monday evening made the 
formal presentation of the new' Medal wffiich has 
been designed for the Institute by Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A. This is to be the model 

of the Silver Medals awarded by the Institute for 
the Essay and Measured Drawings in the annual 
Prize Competitions. The eld model had long been 
out of date, the reverse bearing the title “ Institute 
of British Architects ” instead of ‘‘ Royal ” Insti- 
tute, the title granted by Royal favour in 1866. 
Mr. Frampton had been approached by the Council 
with a view' to his making a new' design, and he 
generously responded by presenting to the Institute 
a charming design, and superintending the striking 
of the dies. The accompanying illustration ^p. 15] 
is a photographic representation of the new' Medal ; 
it w'ill be seen that the reverse side now' bears the 
Institute seal. The President, in making the pre- 
sentation, referred to the Medal as a very beautiful 
work of art, and said that it would be an incentive 
to the future student not only to gain the prize for 
the sake of the Silver Medal of the Institute, but 
also to gain the possession of a very great work of 
art. On the motion of the President the Meeting 
passed by acclamation a very cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Frampton for the beautiful design he had 
made for the Institute, and for the trouble he had 
so kindly taken in superintending the execution of 
the Medal. 

Allied Society at the Cape. 

The preliminary business at the Opening Meet- 
ing included the announcement by the President 
that the Council had admitted the Cape Institute 
of Architects to alliance with the Royal Institute 
under ])y-law' 77. 

The Cape In-^titute, which w'as founded betw'een 
eight and nine years ago, consists of three classes 
of members — Fellow's, A^^sociates, and Hon. Fel- 
low's. The membership at present numbers thirty, 
of w'hom fourteen ari^ members of the parent 
Institute in London. ^Ir. Francis ^[asey [F.] is 
President ; ^fr. John Parker ]F.], Vice-President ; 
Mr, T, IT, Ilitcliin. Ihm. bee. and Treasurer ; 
Messrs. A. Forsyth, F. K. Kendall Li.i, T. A. 
Sladdin ]/■’. , nnd C. TL bmith \A.], Members of 
Council. 

The Cape In-titute met specially on the 16tli 
July last to consider this question (J affiliation. 
Tlie meeting decided that such a connection was 
desiral)le, and the Cape Council w'cre authorised to 
take the necessary measures to bring about the 
alliance. The preliminary steps to this end w'ere 
taken in Lomhni hv]\Ir. Arthur II. Reid, Hon, Sec. 
liJ.B.A, for S. A frica, 

The R.I.B.A. SVliedule of Professh.nal Practice 
as to Cliarg.'S lias recent! \ adopted by the 

Cape Institute with sonu^ variations necessitated 
by the diU'erent Conditions of the country. 
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The Statutory Examinations. 

At the Examination (^f candulates for Cerntieate^ 
of Competency to act as District Surveyors in London 
held hy the Institute pursuant to Section 140 of 
the Londuu lIuildiuLt Act 1^94 on the ITth and 
isth Oetoher last, fifteen candidates presenttd 
them>elvts and were examined, and the fcllowin;^" 
seven passed ; — 

Thoma; 5 JA^tES Bee, Heath ^he^v, Sidcup, Kent. 

Peucy Boothhoyd Daxnatt. 92 London Street, 
Crreenwich. S.E. 

Pi 0 BEET Henry Jewers Mayhkw, Edmonds- 
bury, Genoa Pioad, Anerley, S.E. 

Henry Blinman Mackenzie. 3 \YarYick House 
Street, S.W. 

John Douglas Scott, 23 Bedford Piow, ^Y.C. 

Tho^ias Perciyal Tinslay', 30 Piedburn Street, 
Ted worth Square, Chelsea, S.W. 

Stanley Tow^e, S Xew Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

W.C. 

National Registration of Plumbers. 

Mr. W. I). Caroe, M.A., F.S.A. ^E.], Master of 
the Plumbers’ C'^mpany, presided at the first 
meeting of the new General Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, held at the 
Guildhall on the 21st inst. Mr. H. D, Searle^- 
Wood 'F.] attended on behalf of the Institute. 
Other Societies represented were the Association of 
Water Engineers, the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineer^, and representatives from the 
principal Plumbers’ Associations throughout the 
kingdom. — The Chairman referred to the principle 
of co-operation which had united the official and 
professional representatives of the public with the 
repre^onULtives of the plumbing trade in the effort 
to raise the qualification and status of plumbers 
and safeguard the ])ublic health. It wais now 
generally recognised that there should be, in 
the interest of the community, a recognisable 
qualification for plumbers and a definite responsi- 
bility resting upon them. The public service 
re(pured a body of registiu'od ])lumbers. Such 
a body WTis now in existence, and it was for the 
Creneral (’ouncil to strengthen that body and 
establish it in the confidence of the authorities 
and the public. Entil plumbers had a recognis- 
able qualification knovn lyv public registration, it 
was im])Ossiblt‘ for them or for the public to be 
protected against uiKjualified men. - Tbc' subjects 
discussed by the General Council included an ex- 
tension of the functions cJ’ the (ffuncil, the de- 
siralnlity of urging on local authorities, by menus 
of deputiitioiH, the }idvuntag('s of the r('gi>tration 
of pluiid)er^ in the interests of thepul)lic, and the 


t ''tabli''hmL‘Ut ()f a buuAoknt "i-lieiiu tm* agtil 
an 1 mcapacitait. d plumD 1 ' Hi eohiiteiiuii with tin 
regHtratiou mownit lit. A Manaveiui ui C ommuttL 
to Conduct the admiiiHti.ition ami fiiiaiiL* oi tliL 
m A'ement \\n'. apiiuintid, Mr. 11. D. St'ark*^- 
Wut d 'L.J bting among the inembL-m eketed to 
"Live. 

The Crosby Hall Preservation Scheme. 

The anonymous contiibut' r of the luagiiilici nt 
sum of A 20,000 hd" giviii much-needed "timnlu" 
to the movement for the po "t r\ aiioii ot Cni^liy 
Hall. A considerable "Um, lioweVer. lam "till to 
be guaranteed if the pre"ervatioii "cln me i" to 
succeed. The fund now :;tandN at alout .uOO.OOO. 
The Citi/ Prcb^ of kmt >Mturdtiy liint^ that the 
project is not receiving all the "unport that was 
hoped for from the City. ‘'An anahYis,” it "a\s, 
of the published list of subsciTpikuis reveals 
the melancholy tact that the luember" *4 the Cor- 
poration are nut doing their part to f>.-rward the 
scheme. Is local ‘patriotism' elead. or do the 
Corporators not recognise that money i" earnestly 
needed to save this beautiiul building'? Only two 
Aldermen and a few Counciibirs have, so far, "ul)- 
scribed. There is yet time fur thi" unfortunate 
state of afi'airs to bo rectified. It would indeed ])e 
a disgrace if the citizens left the iriajt)i part ot the 
money to be found without their rank".” 

Mr. W. ]). Caroe in a letter to t^ie Tinier a 
few days ago, draws attention to the puiiu that we 
have many record'^, religious and civil, of the 
remarkable building acti\ity and acumen of the 
Mitldie Ages. “ In Cro"l)y ILilI.’* he g- e" on to 
say, we have the sole remnant of a great Citv 
merchant’s princely re"idenco. If by likehance 
^ve lose a church ea* countiy re-ideuce, "till others 
remain. Here we havo left by good chance a 
single and final example ot its kind, hi" to l)e 
hoped that Londoners Avili be alive t > Avhat they 
are on the p ant of lo"iiig irrevoc<d'!\ 

The directors of the Ciuirtei'od Bank have granted 
a further extension of time to tlu' 14th November. 

Honours and Appointments. 

^Ir. John Slater /■'. In un ap]>ointed 

C'hairm.in of tlie Hard ot llxaininer" ( Arclutec- 
ture) ill place of Sir Win. Emer"()U F. , rt*"igned. 

Mr. R. SLLDi'A' W oKM'M /'Y ha" been ap[» anted 
Member of tlie Board of Architeetural Education. 

Mr. Ilm.H Si’VNNr^, A.U.C..V. F. , AAaa s\\orn 
in as I nder Wdirdtm of tlu' Wor"hipfnl C-anpanv 
of Foundtas on the 2'Stli ult. d’hu anciiait Livery 
Company ha< an lionourable record f<'r si^ceiituri*'", 
in supeiA uing the puriiv of m.-tal", the c.irrectiies'^ 
of weights, and in civic and chant.dde works. 
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AECHITECTUEAL EEFIXEMEXTs. 

A REPLY TO ME. BILSON. 

By lYir. H. Goodyeae, M.A. 

Hou ^[eni'ier ict\ (,t Aiclurtou of Ronv' • Fr.j’i. Bro..-r Ed nlairgh AK-Uuectm al As'Ofiutiun . Ifon Yfemhcr Eoy.il Acalemy of Fine 
Alt- ol ililui Kou. Acadt Eo.,.iI Aeadetii^ oi Venice , Con'^poiiding MtiuBci Aiacricau In-titute i>i Aubite. t-. 


purpose of this Paper is to make some reply 
I to an article by Mr. John Bilson which ap- 
-L peared in the June number of this Journal 
for 1906 . 

The exact title of Mr. Bilson’s article mi,i?ht not 
appear to have serious impDrtance in the contro- 
versy which it has opened up, but it so clearly in- 
dicates the bearing of his argument, as expressly 
rehearsed by himself, that I shall not hesitate to 
call attention to its wording, and especially to its 
quotation marks. The title runs as follows : 

“ Amiens Cathedral and Mr, Goodyear’s ‘ Eehne- 
ments ’ : A Criticism.” 

^Yhen the quotation marks of this title are re- 
lated td the opening and conclusion of Mr, Bilson’s 
Paper, it will be found that they imply not only that 
there are really no refinements at all in the Amiens 
Cathedral, as supposedly observed by me, but also 
that there are really none at all in any of the other 
cathedrals and churches which were represented 
in the Edinburgh Exhibition of Architectural 
Befinements.''' 

The reception accorded this exhibition is stated 
by Mr. Bilson to have inspired his Paper. He is 
careful to point out that the list of patrons does not 
in itself furnish any indication of the opinions of 
such patrons about the asymmetries which were 
represented by the exhibition, which must certainly 
be admitted. He is careful to raise the question 
(hut careful not to decide it) whether the success of 
the exhibition may not have been, on the whole, a 
succi's d'estime ; but he nevertheless confesses that 
“ some of our Scottish colleagues have received its 
teaching with something like enthusiasm,” and he 
consequently feels called upon t.) ask ‘‘ whether we 
are justihed in accepting such teaching.” His con- 
clusion is an emphatic negative, but just what the 
teaching is which we are not to accept Mr. Bilson 
does not state accurately or carefully, excepting that 
it is represented by this Brookl\n Museum loan of 
exhibits at Edinburgh which iMr. Bih m does not 
appear to have seen, or if he has seen them he is 
careful not to mention it. Anything-, however, 
which Mr, Goodyear has published or done in archi- 
tect'Ural research may be safely discarded, in Mr. 
Bilson's opinion, as unworthy of notice, and is con- 

* Opened by the Edinburgh Architectural A'^-ociation 
in the Scottish National Poi trait Gallery, t)th September 
1905, closed 11th November. 


sequently tit to be labelled by that most deadly and 
exquisitely contemptuous anathema which is con- 
s'eyed by the use of the quotation marks in the title 
of the article. 

Mr. Bilson is also careful to mention the large 
number of churches ” covered by my investigations 
as tnaking it ‘‘ difficult to test ” my “ theories,” or 
to arrive at a definite and final summing-up) of the 
whole case in a short general Paper.” Mr. Bilson 
has solved this difficulty by the use of quotation 
marks in his title. Otherwise, and aside from the 
contempituous opiinion which is conveyed by the 
quotation marks, he explicitly states that on account 
of •• the large number of churches covered by his 
investigations ... I do not propose to roam at 
large over the entire area of review,” but none the 
less he says : The object of this Paper is to give 
a ‘ definite answer ’ to these questions,” Hz. 

whether we are justified in accepting such 
teaching "as that of the Edinburgh Exhibition), 
or am I right in believing that the chief value 
of Mr. Goodyear’s investigations will be found in 
the fact that they repeatedly afford in themselves 
evidence in dispiroof of the theories which he bases 
upon them? ” This ^Glefinite answer ” will not, 
however, roam over the entire area of review.” 

I shall confine myself entirely to what Mr. Good- 
year has written about the churches of Northern 
France and almost entirely to a single typical 
cathedral.” 

Mr. Bilson has thus made things easy for him- 
self, but he is not willing to make them corre- 
spondingly easy for me. He is disposed t) limit 
his field of inquiry, but he is not disposed to 
limit the sweeping character of his conclusions and 
condemnation. 

He lias so strictly kept to his plan of limiting 
his own ‘‘area under review ” that seventeen piages 
are devoted to Amiens Cathedral, wliile tliree piages 
are devoted to a debate about defiected plans and 
to brief notes on a very few French churches out- 
side ot Amiens. One page is devoted to his p)re- 
facG, from which I have quoted. 

He has so closely kept to his p)lan of limiting 
bis own “area of review” that not one Italian 
building is even mentioned, and that not one of 
my publications on Italian churches is quoted, 
either in footnote or otherwise. As far as Mr. 
Bilson’s Paper is concerned no one would know 

D 
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that I had ever surveyed or photographed or pub- 
lished an Italian building. 

This is the method of ••delinite an-wer'’ to the 
teachinu of an exhibition whicdi included only 
>even French churches, as against forty-five Italian 
chinches, three churches in Coiirstantinople, one in 
Germany, and six ancient temples. This is the 
iiieth';d of ‘‘definite an^^\er'’ to the teaching of 
an exhibition 'svhich allotted II photographs to 
France, and which allotted 22G photographs and 
survey = to Italy, which allotted o photuLtraphs to 
Amiens, and which allotted 42 photographs and 
surveys to the Pisa Cathedral. 

The onii--ion of sevcntccii of my most important 
publication^ on architectural reiinement^ from i\Ir. 
BilsonA own perusal, inention in text, or footnote 
bibliography, a curious and almost incredible 
illustration of his temper and attitude. Those 
omitted are the ones ref err in it to Italian and classic 
buildings. On this head the bibliography of the 
Edinburgh Catalogue may be compared with Mr. 
Bilson’s alleged bibliography, which is giren in 
one of his footnote;^ (p. 400). He does not ex- 
pressly say that he has 4110 ted all my publications 
on refinements, but he very expre--sly leaves it to 
be inferred and understood that he has quoted all 
which need be examined before niving a “definite 
answer” to the teaching of the Edinburgh Exhibi- 
tion. 

This assumption is preposterous. If a critic 
were desirous of testing the general value and 
character of my investigation by confining his 
attention to a sinele typical building, finnies.^ and 
common sense w^ould suggest the choice of the 
building which I have most carefully surveyed and 
described, and which had the large'^t number of 
exliil)its at Edinburgh. This is the Pisa Cathedral, 
which was represented by forty-two exhibits, as 
just mentioned. Xo other mediaeval building has 
ever ))een so carefully surveyed, and Mr. Bilson’s 
failure either to mention any of the Pi>an exhibits 
nt Fdinburgh or to mention any d the pul)licatinns 
in which they were reproiluced and carefully de- 
scriijed is an inexplicaljle omission in \it‘W of his 
5 weeping conclusion'^. 

Aiaither rwi^on -'Uggc^ti>ig this clujice of the 
Pisa Cathedral is that my invent igati' 11 of 
me4i:evul architectural n iinemcnts w^i'. ( riginallv 
sugge'>tMl ])y thi-^ cathedi'al and (aigmally l)egan 
there (in 1''‘‘'70). Xot only was the Pi^an ivomam 
e^ijue the actual point of de[)aitiire for my own 
Studies in tiiis special investigation, but it must 
alwa\s lemain tin logical point of (b‘pai tui’e for 
every s)stematic examination of media 'Val asym- 
metry, becaiwe the material is far riclier and the 
phenumeiia are far more numerous than else- 
where. 

Aloreover, the argument fin* the historic deriva- 
tion of certain mediteval refinements from those of 
antiquity can only be presemted through the Italian 
buildings which show marked (rneco-By/antine 


intiuence, and these are notoriously, and a])u%e all 
others, the Pi:>a Cathedral and St. AlarkX at 
Venice. " 

Any critic is prnileged. of cour-e, to .select any 
chureh a --ubjeet of debckte, and no <me could 
complain that Mr. PuBonA critiL-i''m has >eleeted 
the Cathedral of Amiens as a matter fur dl.-^eussiuii ; 
but it is a Very sad indication of hi^ prejudice and 
bias, and of his want 01 discretion, that he should be 
willing to bu'^e a wh( >h-ale condemnation of the gi\ eii 
architectural in\estigatioii on the assertion that I 
have made a mistaken oi>>ervation in one cathedral. 
This is. huWever, hi'^ avowed position, fi>r Mr. Bilsmi 
assures in his elo-ing and final sentence, that 
“ when the other French churched investigated by 
Air. Goodyear have been the subject of monographs 
as exhaustive as that of ALJ)uran<l at Amiens, 
there will be no difiiculty in producing equallv con- 
clusive proof that their ‘ refinements ’ exist only in 
Air. Goodyear’s imagination.*’ Certainly there wall 
be no difficulty, a^ far as Air. Biis m is concerned, 
even in advance of the happy day when every church 
has its owm monograph in two enormous volumes. 
There wall be no difficulty, becaimt there has been 
no difficulty. Air. Bilson’s word is as good as his 
bond. He knows very well that these monographs 
will never be waatten, and by a-suring us of what 
w‘ould happen if they were waatten he evidcmtly 
makes it unnecessary, fur his special purpose, that 
they ever shouLl be waatten. Thus dots a single 
good monograph serve the cau^e of truth and of 
Air. Bilson for a large number of churches. These 
include the Edinburgh exhibits for forty-five 
churches in Itnly and the seventeen publications 
about them which Air. Bilson did not think it w*orth 
while to mention, because he has heroically resolved 
to confine himself to the Frencli churches and 

not to roam at large over the entire area.” 

If the distribution of the various classes of pheno- 
mena so far observed were asserted to ])e locally 
uniform and regular throughout medijevai w^ork ; 
if the medueval cl lurches w'cre as^crted to exhibit 
generally an equally large variety of phenomena 
when one cathc'dral is compared witli aiunher ; and 
if the churches uf I runct' bud been as widely and as 
tboi'oughly evMiuiiied as those of Itrily, Air. Bilson’s 
'Nummary method (>f limiting lim area (f imjuiry 
w ithout liiiiitiiig bis area ()t conclusions might ha\e 
some sliow of rea'^ 11 . As matters actually stand, 

Tip' arui4<'iir<il Jc'-truotion ot nm-t tlio 
bL'lnii;^iti ;4 to the } LuiUct ID ill llt‘ti.r<l Mtii/a'Dif On which 
tile J'l-d C.ithelial >iu \ e\ .-5 \s ere 01 j^rinally puhli'shcd) nunle 
U iiiq)(..-.il)h' to illii-tiate tliC'^e in the pages of the 

hiiDil'urifJi Tlie Catalogue ilhiAralion-- ottered 

a [lai 1 m 1 nienuiito ol the e\}nhitiouto those who had seen 
It, lait tlu’\ weie actually a inake-^hift oluuce ui conse- 
(piciue i>f the wholesale destruction just mentioned, and 
^ely jioorly lialanced in cons(.'<juence, lelatisely over- 
numeiuLis for mihio particulais and wholly deficient for 
many others. It need hardly ])e jHanted out tliut a cata- 
logue cannot be expected to take the place uf the exhibition 
to which It is u guide. 
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his method has no show of reason. Certain classes 
of phenomena appear to be strictly limited, even 
within the area of Italy, to the Pisan Eomanesqiie. 
Outside of the Pisan Eomanesque the variety of 
phenomena is much greater in the Eomanesqiie of 
Italy than it is m the Italian Gothic. These matters 
have been carefully explained in the publications 
which 'Mi\ Bilsou has refrained from mentioning, 
and which he has pjssibly refrained from reading. 
On the other hand, in the publications for the 
Gothic of Xorthern France which Mr. Bilson has 
formally quoted, it is expressly explained that the 
French Eomanesque of the south and centre has 
not been examined. It has also been expressly 
explained that the time occupied in Northern 
France was necessarily limited to eight weeks in 
1903 (one week in 1905), during which short time 
330 photographs were taken and other classes of 
surveys were correspondingly limited." It has also 
been expressly explained that in the Gothic cathe- 
drals of Northern France only one class of pheno- 
mena has, generally speaking, been noticed, and 
that the exceptions observed were almost wholly 
limited to one church — viz. Notre-Dame at Paris — 
in which a much greater variety of phenomena 
were found. 

In face of these repeated and time-worn explana- 
tions, it is not an encouraging indication of Mr. 
Bilson’s acumen or grasp of the subject-matter 
which he is attempting to handle, to find him insist- 
ing that the Amiens Cathedral, as a ^‘typical” 
cathedral, ought to show all the refinements, and 
that if it does not, this is an argument against the 
general results of the investigation. Mr. Bilson 
can hardly be aware that the temple of Phigalia 
and the Parthenon were built by the same archi- 
tects, Ictinus and Callicrates, and that the temple 
of Pliigalia is destitute of the Greek refinements, as 
is also the Frechtheum on the Athenian Acropolis. 
If such a remarkable contrast of practice existed 
within the limits of Greek art and within the indi- 
vidual practice of its most famous aichitects, wliy 
should it not occur also in mediaxal work '? Mr. 
Bilson’s equipment as a dehattr may thus be argued 
from his wholly inadmissible position that if all 
the refinements are not found in all the media' val 
buildings, or in all the important ones, they cannot 
really exist in any. On the contrary, if the Pisa 
Cathedral exhibits phenomena wdiich cannot bo 
found in Notre-Dame, and if Notre-Dame exhibits 
j)henomena which cannot bo found at Amiens, this 
is good corroborative evidence for other proofs that 
their phenomena are not imaginary or accidental. 
Our reviewer, however, ridicules the idea that Notre- 
Dame should have refiiiemonts which cannot be 
found at Amiens. My own suggestion qiside from 
the one which he quotes, and which I do not re- 
tract), would be that Notre-Dame stands in much 

* The above matter -was written before tlie recent bur- 
vey work of this year was undertaken in Northern Eunice. 


closer relations to the Eomanesque, to which several 
of the refinements observed in Notre-Dame appear 
to be confined, when the Italian buildings are in- 
cluded in the comparison of phenomena. 

We are thus led to point out that Mr. Bilson’s 
self-set limitations in his effort to give a “ detinue 
answer and a black eye generally to the teaching 
of an investigation which he afipears not to have 
thoroughly examined, and in many particuiais not 
to have examined at all, have resulted in an absurdly 
incorrect and deffcient summary of the phenomena 
which he has attempted to classify. 

Thus Mr. Bilson’s preface continues, from the 
sentence last quoted about limiting himself to *• the 
churches of Northern France and almost entirely 
to a simiile typical cathedral,” as follows : — 

‘‘ The irregularities which Mr. Goodyear claims 
as intentional G*effnements ’ may be roughly divided 
into two classes : 

“1. Obliquity of alignment in plan, including 
want of parallelism in walls and piers, deffections 
of axis, curves of alignment, . . . and asymmetric 
plans generally. 

2. Walls, piers, and columns out of plumb, 
sometimes straight, but more generally described 
as ^ vertical curves.’ 

I do not suggest that this classification in- 
cludes all the irregularities which Mr. Goodvear 
believes to be refinements, hut it tui'crs the (jreat 
iiLajOritij uf tne exaiiqjle^ noted b]i him ui his 
juibUcdtions, and those which it does not include 
are not material to the examination which is the 
immediate object in view.” 

Now the “ examination which is the immediate 
object in view has been explicitly announced by 
Mr. Bilson as intended to give a definite answer ” 
to the question “ whether we are justified in accept- 
ing” the teaching uf the Edinburgh Exhibition. 
This being so, let us iuijiiiire, for example, of Mr. 
Bilson how far his classification covers the torty- 
two Edinburgh exhibits tor the Bisa Cathedral, as 
also carefully described in the various publications 
of the ArchilCLtural luwrd 2Iiiiia:inc which Mr. 
r>iison has failed to mention. 

Tho Biiildiiij Xcics and Liujinetrui f J^ntnial 
of 22nd ^3epteulber 1905 says of these Pisaai 
exhibits, which the editor had personally examined 
in Edinburgh : In Pisa, particularly, the idea 
of creating false perspective effects seems to have 
taken full possession of the architect. The diver* 
gences, particularly those of elevation, have 
evidently been carefully devised with a definite 
object— that of making a small building appear to 
be impONing — and they have been Successful.” 
Let us now inquire what other churches, as repre- 
sented in the Ediiilutrgh Exhibition, may fall out- 
side of Mr. Bilsun’s classification, as alsv) represent- 
ing perspective illusiuii'^. In the index of the Edin- 
biiiyli Cataluaiic 1 find that eighteen churches, out 


The itedics are mine.— AY. H. G. 
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of forty-five Italian cliurclies — that is/jiist about 
one-third of all the bnildin,irs in the entire exhibition 
— were selected to repiV'^ent perspective illusion-. 
(See ‘‘Perspective Illusions'' under “Index or 
Exhibits according to Subject- mat ter/’ p. leU.) 
The index of the Ednihurjh Caiidu'jne does not 
therefore appear to be in harmony with ^Ir. 
Bilson’s assurance that his classitication covers 
the great majority of the examples ” noted by my 
publications. One of the most important of my 
publications which he therefore appears to have 
overlooked or to have forgotten is Perspective 
Illusions in Media val Italian Churches,” in the 
Arcliitectural Eecord, vol. vi., Xo. 1 1^189(3). This 
publication is (Quoted in the Edinburgh bibliography 
which Mr. Bilson must be presumed to have read. 
My original announcement's on tbi> subject were 
made in Scribiu/s Jilcohiiine for August lb74, 
under the title “A Lost Art.” Favourable critiL_[ues 
of these observations were published by G. A, T. 
Middleton in the Xuieieejith Century ^luyatuie 
for March 1897, Deliberate Deception in Ancient 
Building” ; and by C. J. MacCarthy (City Archi- 
tect of Dublin) in a Paper read before the Eoyal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, and pub- 
lished, with numerous illustration^, in the Irisli 
Builder of 1st February 1899, under the title of 
‘‘ Intentional Irregularities in Mediaeval Italian 
Architecture.” 

The existence of perspective illusions in media-val 
architecture has also been formally accepted and 
affirmed by the high authority of Choisy and 
Enlart, as well as by the Dictionary of A>chi~ 
tec t lire published by the Architectural Society.” 
Inasmuch as one -third of the buildings in the 
Edinburgh Exhibition were devoted to per'-pective 
illusions, it would certainly appear that Mr. Bilson 
has not given me what Mr, Eoosevelt would call 
“a square deal.” My publications on this subject 
long precede those of the French and English 
authorities quoted, my earliest one dating back to 
]H7I, as just mentioned. My publication (L 189b 
on this subject also precedes tlio im ntions of 
Choisy and Enlart. It was the formal opening of 
my general report on the Brooklyn MusiMim surveys 
of 1<S97, and immediately followed the article giving 
an introduct')ry summary account of the results of 
that expedition. The Italian examples described 
and surveyed by me are far more numerous than 
those quoted by the French authorities mentioned. 
Their instances, however, arc found in France (with 

* ChoUy, JIiy<nrc <le VA) clutcitmc, \oL ii. ])|k IsJ, tio 
(iHl)g) : JAiI.ut, MidulcI d' At cht'nltHju' I t ji, 

(loot); The liicfiocnrinU AwhifiCtitn\ piibli-^hed iiv tlir 
An liit« <'tui-d Sui i*‘ty, Luinlnii , \ oh \ . p. 1 iiiulei “ ( )pri( A 
llotniomLiin " .iliout issg) ( 'boh v ([iKai'-- Ai I* s, 

UiMiiy. i’.i\eriie, I’oitiui Montreal, Oibai-.Rlii;!!!!-, S. M? i i,l 
N oNell.i. Floi’f.-nco. lAilai t Nc-^lr, C.’i\ r.iy, 

P()ifif-i>, Moiitubil, Oib<u-, S. ?\lai la Nn\tlia Tlu l>ir- 
tiunurt/ of A, ( hiicchije quotes .Saint-Gilles, Evbach. 8. 
Maria NuvelUi. 


one exception), and yet Mr, BiFoiiA title does not 
'^hun the (L^iginu ai and quotati> -n mark< of** Mr. 
(ioodyoar's Eehuemeiit^," viih which lie should 
hardly venture to publicly iimiilt hm French 
c n 11 eag lies. 

Mr. BiLon i-^ und )uhiedly tin roughly tamiliar 
with the(]UutLd [uFnlicaiioim ot Mi\l. (. homy and En- 
lart, especially a:- hi-' own woik at !>urh.im lia^ hueii 
bO much praibcd by the Litter auth ‘rity. He aLo 
pixieiids t ) he Conversant with my o'vn writings. 
Would it not, therefore, base been <itairer and wiser 
procedure it ^fr. BiLon had include)! in hi< cla>-'i- 
lication of ** ^Ir, GoodyearA liefineiiunt-> ” iho-<e 
wdiich had be.n independently announced by buch 
high authority ? But the tale of iMr. BilsoiiA di lin- 
queiicic-s as a bummariscr and clubsifier is not halt 
told as yet. 

It has been p unted out by many studeiitb of my 
work that Mr. Buskin i^ my predecessor in a very 
inqoortant class of observation'-, and I have ahvayb 
been ready to acknowledge thib precedence, and 
have always been anxious to call attention to it."^ 
This clasb of obbervations is amo ignored by Mr. 
Bilson, w'ho, notwithstanding, persibts in speaking 
as though he knew* my publications, and w'trve 
(jualitied to summaribe them for the benefit of the 
Biitish public. Once more it wall be noticed that 
the omission relates to a class of phenomena 
w'hich have also been observed and announced by an 
authority of distinction. That the relation ab-^erted 
to exist between Mr, BubkinA w*ork and one phase 
of my owm ib not imaginary may be best showuiby 
(piotations from other waiter-'. For iii'^tance, Pro- 
fcbsor Charle> Eliot Norton, Emeritus ITofeSsor of 
the History of Art in Harvard University, was a 
personal friend of ^Ir. Bimkin, and ha^ published 
his correspondence. 7 Professor Norton -aid of my 
(juoted publication of 1^71 in ScuLnerA Maaici^ic 
that it wais “ the most important contribution to 
the topic since Buskin w*rote The Seven Lamjf'. of 
Arrliilet tuirf' ^ 'MucwwWiui 6 Dietinnary (f Archi- 
tCiAurc and Biiildinj, edited by l)r. Busbcdl Sturgis, 
opens its article on “ Befinements in l)i.sign ” as 
follows : ‘* With I'egard to mediu'val buildings, tlie 
existence of apparently deliberate irregularities in 
measurement w*as t>ointed out by Buskin in the 
Seven Liniij)^ if AichdeAure and in the Stones of 
T cnh'c, and \ iollet-le-Duc in tin* Dictiounai re 
dc d Ai i‘hiteAn)v FnincaisCy s. v, Tmit (vol. ix.). 
There has been, however, no such comprehen- 
sive investigation as thut undertaken by Pro- 
fessor M . H. Goodyear, of w’hich the results w*ere 


Ml’. lUl-oij w ul-o Lareuii to )li-tii]gui-h betwi.nn wluit 
lie (mIU *■ o^ai nsiiK'iiH'iiN.*’ \ i/. tliu-,.* oIim im <l at Aiiiiun'- 
l)v \ ii 1 and tlio'^r o!)M‘i\ed I»\ me. 

t Kdinhunih Y*. go. 

I Kn-idn, -lulin: I.ethis (<> ('hot ho Ehot IIHIL 

’I NoU. n«ar.^lu<>n, Miflhn. iV Un. 

§ Chtitfh B/iildinif ill the MiAiUc A>jes, by Profebsor 
Cluuler- Idiot N 01 ton, p. 3*21 (1880). 
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published in part in the ArcliitcLtural Becord 
(vols. iv.-vi., vii., ix. New York).” 

These two references may be sufiicient to indicate 
that Mr. Kuskin first observed a class of phenomena 
to which I have made wide additions ; and as Mr. 
llilbon's classification palpably omits these pheno- 
mena, I am obliged to indicate them myself — first, 
by (xiioting from Mr. iluskin ; secondly, by men- 
tioning the number of churches and exhibits ^hown 
at Edinburgh for these phenomena ; and thirdly, 
by mentioning the special publicatitins in the 
AraLitedaral Bctord which were devoted to them. 

In the Lamp of Lije Mr. liiiskin speaks of 

accidental carelessness of measurement being 
mingled indistinguishably with the puiposed de- 
partures from symmetrical regularity. . . . How 
great, how frequent, they are, and how brightly the 
severity ot architectural law is relieved by iheiv 
grace and suddenness, has not, I think, been enough 
observed.” After a seiies of observations he cm- 
tinues : “I imagine I have given in-tances enough, 
though I could multiply them indefinitely, t ) prove 
that these variations ^ are not mere blunders nor 
carelessness, but the result of a fixed scorn, if not 
dislike, of accuracy in measurements ; and in most 
cases, I believe, of a determined resolution to work 
out an efiective symmetry by variations as subtle 
as those of nature.” 

In my article on Constructive Asymmetry in 
Mediaeval Italian Churches,” which is ignored by 
Mr. Bilson,:: I have published and analysed a series 
of designed irregularities in the measurements of 
arcades in Italian churches, similar to those ob- 
served by Mr. Buskin, as follows : Balaja (near 
Pontedera), interior arcades of the nave; S. Michele 
ai Scalzi, Pisa, arcades of the faeade ; S. Paolo, 
Kipa d' Arno, Pisa, the north wall ; Cathedral of 
Pisa, the north and south walls ; Cathedral of 
Prato, the south wall ; Cathedral of Troja, the 
south wall : interior arcades in the Cathedrals of 
Siena, Cremona, and Fiesole ; interior arcades in 
the Churches of S. Maria and S. Pietro, Toscanella. 
of S. Nicola at Bari, of S. jMaria della Pieve at 
Are/zo, Ac. 

These were all represented by surveys in the 
Edinburgh Exhibition, except Palaja and the 
faeade of S. Michele ai Hcalzi, and two additional 
churches were included there for designed irregu- 
larity of exterior arcading, viz. the churches of the 
Pieve Veccbia and Pieve Niiova at S. Maria de’ 
Giudici, near Lucca. ^Yhere the above summary 
(juotes buildings which also exhibit perspective illu- 
sions, or oblique plans, it will be understood that 
none have been mentioned wliich have not been 
expressly published as also exhibiting arcading s 
which are demon'^trably irregular by intention, 

' None of tht'^e volumes, containing eloNcii articles, are 
(luoted by Mr. BiKon, lefcrs only to the later articles 
on Flench cathcdi.iU in \oh. x\i. wii. 

t Viz. thobe ^Yhicll he has careiully desciibccl. 

X Architectiinil lU'Coid, vol. vi. Au. B (ISDT). 


aside from the perspective illusive arrangements or 
aside from obliquity. For example, the arcades at 
Fiesole descend toward the choir three feet, and the 
spacings narrow toward the choir eight feet ; and in 
that sense the iriegularity produces perspective iilu- 
sun, but the church is quoted in the above ILi be- 
cause both arches of the second bay are higher 
than the first, both arches ot the third bay are 
lower than the second, both arches of the fourth 
bay are higher than the third, both arches of the 
fifth bay are lower than the fourth, both arches of 
the sixth bay are higher than the fifth, both arches 
of the seventh bay are lower than the sixth.” 

S. Michele ai Scalzi has an interior perspective 
illusion ^ but it also has the facade mea,'^urG- 
ments t j be presently described. 

My general conclusion drawn from the com- 
parison of arcadings was as follows, and corre- 
sponds with Mr. Ruskin's in result, if not in 
method: ‘“From the facts so far brouglit cut in 
this part of the argument it appears that a purpose 
can be proven in many irregular arrangemeuts of 
the Italian Romanesi_[ue, first by showing that 
correspondences of irregularity can be used as proof 
of intention ; secondly, by showing that there are 
means, in many cases, of fixing a limit of error duo 
to accident ; thirdly, by urging the point that we 
cannot admit the purpose of definite schemes in 
one part of a church and assert at the same time 
that the builders did not know what they were 
doing in anotlier part. We have, for instance, 
such proofs of the use of the same definite schemes 
in both gallery levels of the Pisa Cathedral in some 
cases as to indicate that a difi'orent scheme was pur- 
piosely employed in each gallery in other eases.” i 

For the nature of the evidence otherwise sub- 
mitted I will only quote the churches at Palaja and 
of S. Michele ai Scalzi at Pisa. Of Palaja I wrote 
in ISOT : Tlie peispective deceptions so far 

([noted in the preceding ibsue bear, on the face of 
things, that evidence of design which is furnished 
by a selieme, /.c, by an arrangement of measure- 
ments which the law of chances would lead us to 
suppose could not be accidental in one ca^e, and 
which certainly could not be accidental when found 
in a series of repetitions. But evasions of regu- 
larity were aBo practised from a definite arti-itic 
feeling and purpose, and generally without the 
design ot obtaining an efibet ot dimension by pal- 
pable trickery. Here is an illustration from the 
basilica at Palaja. The measures taken to centres 
for the interior pier spacings, in metres and centi- 
metres, on one side of this church, beginning at the 
entrance and moving toA\ard the clioiv, are as fol- 
low^: 4’U2, 4 'S7, 4'SG, 4*1)2. These meamres 


' A/c/hevnooZ 7 u'l */</, \oL vi. No, 2 ( IS'h!), unc ut iht, 
publications lenuicMl by Mi. Biiscni. 

t Exhibit ir.b Kiiinhni >j',i ( 'fOr/b -/ai . <iih1 .bdiucciural 
}Ucoi(i. \ol. si. No. B, tig. 'J.l 

X Ai LJtittctioal iU'Curd, vol. vi. No. B. 
ignoied by Mr. Bihon. 
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were taken hastily, and yet the hrst bay and 
the last bay tally exactly : the niGasiuviueut'^ next 
adjacent tally within a centimetre. The middle bay 
is larp^est by 24 centimetres, or, say, 10 inches. ^Ve 
will not debate the purpose at present. The proot 
is the proot of intention. 'Where is the objector 
who will say that the laretr arch i^ due to carele-'^ 
building when the measure-; tally within a ciuti- 
metre on either side of it *? ” Of S. Michele ai Scal/d, 
which has a typical Pi^an-llomanes^ue farad e, I 
wrote as follows : “ The measures tor the arcade-' 
of the exterior tarade are here given in metres and 
centimetres : 2*27, 2'dG, d*83, 2 80, 2*80. The 
centre measure represents the arcade of the door- 
way. On either sale of it the arcades diminish in 
span in corresponding gradation.” These measure- 
ments prove that an allowance of 8 centimetres, or 
a little over one inch, will represent the amount of 
error here due to carelessness. They also indicate 
a purposed grading of dimensions in corresponding 
pairs away from the central arcade, showino- the 
same kind of feeling which Mr. Pat skin long bince 
instanced in his measures for the Pisa Cathtdral 
facade. 

Without mentioning particulars in other in- 
stances I will simply say that there were exhiluts 
for not less than fourteen Italian churches in the 
Edinburgh Exhibition which repie^eiited this par- 
ticular class of intentional asymmetries which is 
omitted from Mr, BiEon's classification. This 
number of churches is double that of all the French 
buildings, and one -third that of all the Italian 
buildings, which were represented in the exhibi- 
tion. However, we have already found Mr. BiEon 
assuring his readers that Ills clas-^itication “Covers 
the great majority of the examples noted” in my 
publications, and those which it does not include 
are not material to the examination which i-> the* 
immediate object in view.” The “immediate 
object in view” is avowedly and ob\iously to dis- 
credit the Edinburgh Exhibition. Whether fair 
means have been employed to this end may well 
be left to the judgment of the impartial reader. 

It is to be remembered that the series of 
tertiiral Heconl articles from wliich 1 have bi en 
quoting constituted a preliminary report on the 
Brooklyn Museum surveys of 1905, covering a 
period of six months’ work in Italy, during most of 
which time 1 had the assistance of a thoi’(jughly 
qualified arcliitectural surveyor and ex])ert in eii- 
gineering construction. Consequently tlie order 
of arrangement of subject -matter in which these 
articles appeared may ])e considered significant for 
the order in which I desired to lay these ohseiua- 
tioiis before the expert public. It appeared desirable 
to me, at that time, to publish fir^t the iihmionieiia 
which were the least open to dehate, either on 
account of inherent probability, or on account of 
weight of demonstration, or on account of the sup- 
port to be obtained from the indepen<Ient similar 
announcements of other authorities ; for what t^^o 


or more observers haveindc-pendeiitly ixunarked has 
more weight than what only one olxtu-xer has an- 
nouncLd. Huiee it is -.igniliedut, f(U- my own Niew 
of tlie^e matter-:, ilrir the oihainal At\ iiitectura! 
lu‘C<>/d artieh on the >uiue\^ ot 1^1)5 i\ pix pared 
and arrangt^d in the order to which 1 now call att*.-!!- 
tion. The artieh'-' wt ro, namolv, -.o arramrol as to 
place in till.* front of tho argunuait iho e\ idiuieo ttu* 
ptrspeeti\e illusions, heeaii-L* it is iarnely (h-rictd 
from palpably sehtmiitie arraiigLmuiiis. and tlie 
evidence fur intentional departure- from txact -'Vm- 
metry without perspteti\L illu^ion^, ht.'Cau-e it is 
largely aEo dcri\ed from palpably bclKuiatie ar- 
rangements, either in corre-'p aahng paralEl [airs 
of mea-'inauaents at Fie-'oE ' or in a balance of 
measurLiuents moving from a common centre, a-j 
found at Balaja or in Michele ai Seal/i. 

1 am therefore pointing out that BiEon''- 
clas-ihcation of the Edinburgh Exhibition i::: not 
only ab-urdlv ditieient and inaccurate as to matters 
of fact, but it is also unjustly deficient and inac- 
curate in omitting the classes of facts which are 
most easily demon --t rated, and which are buhstan- 
tiated by the independent announcements of other 
]]igh aiuhoiities. I am referring now not only to 
Mr. Hus kin, but aEo to another high authority, for 
in a Very large series ot oh-ervations I have taken 
ground wliieli was not only antici])ated by Mr. 
Huskin, but which has indei^endently been taken 
by ^E Auguste Choiwx Moreover, in the Edin- 
h'jrqli Ciltalo'Jdc. I expl'e-W quoted tlie ^tand taken 
by ^L Choisy ns corroborating iny own in the given 
field of observations — of coui^e without making 
him in the least degree re:?ponAhle for my own 
pai tieular illustratii ins.'" 

I -'hail iK.iw quote M. C’hoisy btill uuu’e fully (Ui 
this head in view' of the challenge conveyed hyiMr. 
BiE'jii’s quotation marks and peculiar title, and tlie 
assertion therein conveyed that I stand alone in all 
the ])Ositioim I have taken. 

lollowing his matter on })erspeetive illusion^ 
M. Choisy ^ay^ : Asi/nunctrics,. Architects who 
anal_\>ed with this refineitHUii tlie play of })erspeetive 
must have lield cheap tlu' svmuietrieal eomhina- 
tions w'liich are nullifii’d by perspectivis and which 
wvv complicated by the unceasing jilay of light and 
shade. The law’ of symmetry as we uneler^tand it 
now, and which consists in reproducing on th(‘ left 
the ari’angeiiients on the right, tins ratht'r narrow 
ruhg plays a very secondary i-ble in the ^Middle Ages. 
On this lurid, as in so many others, tlu' point of 
view of the Ootbic builders was that of the Orceks 
(vol. i. p. 414). Asymmetry ajq'iears acci'ptahlo as 
soon as an evident reason ju^tities it. If an edifice 
is placed in an enclosure the ]>laii follow's that of 
tlu' enclosure. Two scares are ^uc‘CeSbi^ely eri'cted, 
architecture has progre^^^ed meantime, and all the 
improveuioiits are accejited in tlu' new coiihtructioii 
alth(jugh a contrast is involved. Gencralljj sjieuk- 

EduibioyJi Catalo<juc, p. 21. 
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ing, the architects of the 3IichUe Ages avoid formal 
regularity A" If they admit a symmetrical result 
in the total etfect they know how to avoid monotony 
hy details which are infinitely diversified. Notre- 
T)ame has on the fa^yide three portals erected at 
one time ; from left to right only the eifects of the 
masses are balanced, while each one has a character 
of its own. These ditierences give to the composi- 
tion a charming variety ; a sympathetic feeling 
attaches us to these works in which the designer 
has disdained the expedient of a set pattern, in which 
each part has cost a separate study, an individual 
execution ; instead of symmetry we have balance, 
and the unity of impression does not sutler.” t 

This philosophy of the subject of medi;eval asym- 
metry is an extremely apt statement of the point 
of view that both accidental and designed irregula- 
rities represent a single virtue, and that acceptance 
of accidental and local variations in some cases is 
a phase of the artistic spirit which purposely de- 
signed such variations in other cases. This is also 
the ground taken by Mr. Euskin, whereas the 
antagonists of the belief in purposed variations 
a]ipear to consider that every case of accidental 
variation constitutes an argument against design 
in any other instance. At all events prejudice, 
incompetent grasp of the subject, and slovenly ex- 
amination of it have drawn Mr. Bilson into a very 
misleading analysis of the Edinburgh Exhibition. 
In the preface of the Catalogue, as well as in the 
body and quotations of its text, I have announced 
the point of view which is supported by the ex- 
hibits I have now described, and by the quotations 
which I have now repeated and enlarged. 

Since Mr. Bilson constantly refers to my theo- 
ries ” throughout his article as though they were 
peculiarly abnormal and otherwise wholly unheard 
of, I have thought it worth while to show that he 
has had some opportunity, which he has not made 
use of, to ascertain that this is not entirely the 
case. He says that as a result of this exhibi- 
tion (at Edinburgh) there now seems to be a dis- 
position in some quarters to hail Mr. Goodyear’s 
suppo>ed discoveries as having an extremely im- 
portant bearing on the history of architecture.” 
May not this disposition, as far as it exists, be due 
to the fact that these ‘‘supposed discoveries ” are 
in some particulars thoroughly in line with the 
observations of other authorities, and that, in other 
particulars, although they are an advance beyond 
these observations, they are an advance in the same 
general direction? An extraordinary feature of 
Mr. Bilson's article is his predetermined oversight 
of all the publications and of all the Edinburgh 
exhibits in which my “ supposed discoveries ” ha^e 
had the ratification of subsequent or previous in- 
dependent announcement on the part of standard 
authorities. 

* The italics are mine. — W. H. G. 

t Translated from HiUoite de V Ai elnteciiu e, ii. 411-12. 


For instance, one of the Architectural Becord 
articles which was written to report on the results 
of the Brooklyn Museum surveys of 189d was 
entitled A Discovery of the Entasis in Medijeval 
Italian Architecture.” 

The Edinburgh “ Index of Exhibits according to 
Subject-matter ” specifies four buildings for the 
entasis. The ArchitcLtaral liccoid quotes other 
examples. The matter was presented as relating 
directly to the origin of the vertical curves against 
wEich Mr. Bilson’ s satire and satirical quotation 
marks are specially directed. As far as I am 
aware no observations on the mediaeval columnar 
and pilaster entasis had otherwise ever been pub- 
lished up to 1897. But in 1904 M. Camille Enlart 
tells us that “ les futs galbes sont restes fre- 
quents dans les Ecoles Germanique et Lombarde. 
On trouve des exemples de cette forme dans les 
regions de la France qu’elles ont infiuencees.”t 

Mr. Bilson has received such flattering treat- 
ment at M. Enlart’ s hands (for the Durham ob- 
servations) that we are disposed to believe that he 
has read his book. The conundrum which we can- 
not answer is this. Since the mediaeval entahs is 
directly connected with the question of the vertical 
curves, which Mr. Bilson has selected for his^pfecc 
de resistance, and since it has been treated at length 
by me as a step towards an explanation of the 
vertical curves, as being derived from an entasis in 
pilasters, I did Mr. Bilson emit the mediieval en- 
tasis from his classiti cation and argument because 
M. Enlart had independently verified its existence, 
or did he omit it because he did not know that it 
is one of my supposed discoveries ” *? If the 
latter is the case, ho\v does it happen that he did 
not know it ? The seesmd conclusion would be the 
more flattering to Mr. Bilson as a man of honour, 
but it would be less flattering to him as a careful 
student of the subject which he has undertaken to 
discuss. 

M hile I am more than prepared to meet Mr. 
Bilson on his self-chosen battle-ground of deflected 
plans and vertical curves, and while I realise deeply 
the importance of meeting him squaredy and fairly 
on the questions raised for the Aniiens*^ Cathedral, 
I must, in the first instance, protest, by the most 
emphatic, explicit, and carefully detailed explana- 
tion of which I am capable, against his prepos- 
terous assertion that his argument on the Cathedral 
of Amiens covers all the other French churches 
wBich I have examined, and that his argument on 
the French exhibits covers the ground of the Edin- 
burgh Exhibition. 

Mr. Bilson’s inethiKl of procedure reminds me 
of the emperor Caligula, who wished that all his 

^ el. \ u. No, 1 ; quoted in the Kdi)ibui tjJi JJi/)Uo[n ajyh ij , 
not quoted by Mi. Bilsou. 

t A) clu'olocie, i. d 20, with a list of ini.tances : another 
allusion at p. 23. 

; Kduihurijh Catalogue, pp. 9, 10 ; Archiiedural lleeord, 
vol. vii. No. 1 (1S97). 
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enemies bad but one neck in order that be iniudit 
behead tliein 's^'itb a '>inu'le blow. To th ■ 

exact words of !Mr. BiUon : “I now turn to the 
Cathedral of Amiens, which I have ^elected tV>r ji 
detailed examination of Mr. Crood\earA obser\j- 
tions and theories.’* 

A very e msiderablo i^itnorance of the^e ob^-erva- 
tions and theories looms from that sentence, and 
inevitably pervades the article, which turns on the 
axis of such a preamble, and this i^enorance I ha\ e 
just instance! for three notable classes of pheno- 
mena. 

I thereffwe propose to examine quite thoroimiily 
Mr. BilsnTs equipment for his undertaking to 
make a "detailed examination of Mr. Cb,odyejr‘> 
observations and theories ' ’ by the extra sr<i inary 
meth )d of te^tinq them in block on a catlicdiMl in 
which, accji’ding to the consent of all partie-. unly 
one form of retinernent, if any, appears, and I v.q- 
cordinuly note the folluving Edinburgh exhibit- 
and related publication- as being whjlly overlooked 
by Mr. BiL-on, in addition to hi> omi-sion- alrea'ly 
mentioned. 

In l''s98 I published, as a portion of my report 
on the Brooklyn IMuseum expeditii n of 1^9.3, 
elaborate surveys and specially made detail photo- 
graphs of the asymmetries in k-Ievati^ n r-f the 
north and s.atth wall- of tlie Pi-a I’athedral. iii- 
cladinct the great string>’-eourse which separate- the 
two stories, and all the ma-imry cour-e- 1 elow and 
above this string-course, as counected with the 
construction of the farade.'^ 

This faeade, wdiich does not project at thf^ ap( \ 
beyond the heavy pilaster ha-^s at the anelo-. 
leans forvard a foot iU-97) in the tir-t -t ry, -t» p- 
back half a foot |0 5r)i jt the second -tory, h-an- 
forward a ft i/t i0‘97 ) in the lir-t ealkry ( -econd 
St ry), leans foiuNard ;in inch lO 10) in the second 
gallery, and is exactly })fcrpendiculai‘ in the two 
upper Lralleries. The sag<gestion of two -iicce-.- 
sne sub-idences during construction and hefi re 
the subsequent erection of the two peijiendicular 
u 2 i 2 >C'r ualleries was negatived by an el-ih mie 
Series of surveys and photugi’aphs lu the Edin- 
Ijurgh Exhibition, winch weio the originals d 
tho-e ]juhli-hed as di.-crilied. The fai't- -I'Mwmg 
c'-n-tructive intention, as announced l)y me o ii- 
ginally in l'n74i, have In'cn carefully exainnutl and 
CtrtUied by the ai chitect in charge (jI tin* Catlaabal, 
Signor Ainiihale 'Mesc;,Piui. Iiai’< n IP \on(b*\- 
mullcr, \\h<t, as tlu> arcidti ctiiral iditor ot Ihuak- 
liardt’s ranks as the f' inmost autin rity 

in Germany on the anliiteetural hi-toi'v of Italy, 
wrote me as follows regarding this article* : — 

I> h it ,1 - 1 >it ft t i! , 7th Jilt ,7./;,'/ I'jO-l. 

in 'lK biK, It w.is only \L‘>uolu> th.it 1 .-lU.M till'd in 
reudinc vnur uittre-tina ?linly ( i aifeHiiriL^ tli** Leaning 
I’ttWt'i’ ot I'l-a in the Aulutn tnhil )tl, ^ol. No. a. 
Allo^ liie to tt‘11 YOU that }ou lia\e entireh com ei trd me 

" The Problem of the lieanirig Towei ot I’i-a, Aichitct- 
tural licconJ, nol. ^il. No. d. Nut (pioted b\ Mr, BiLun. 


conceiinng tho catlndrab I h.ol not'i.od tho-o hin.s ot 
lilt' e-b ' o'lT-ido. bat m \ta -tiiiln <1 ti < n a-om. 1 natnialf\ 
t I ln^l(L u 1 it a- il'< b.ol ln- uni a- ! b,.,! b. , n tauaht tu 
bPieN.. ni tin. Aa-an »\paiiat>'n >■! In, f.tanin. 

Tin I 'i tb. 1 'a-< > - v.ln* Iiau <1 to <{'iuaun.' 

'* t nn d r<* iin. gn t-- w* 'ul- nu Voni -t nP ba- op» o, d my 

and I nil sciy or VnUiii n.n tin li- mi.t Ucte.-d. A- 
i\ 1 tin ua-oo- \\h\ il'.t^'oid in lu c,t'n«u,'l ^^llat \\i t- 
i W'l li comincLd ibau a- in ' j- tin uittouo:i. 1 

1 U-l liUj- -M. JUj’ yoa m 'v i * i._' i in vloi.: y.-’i 5.av 

on till- I .nnt - nn t" bi , -b .a sa \.na- \t.i.y luny 

L'n-'\ II 1 1 ' I.. Auluo 

Does Air. Bilson’s -iknce on thi- tojiic outweigh 
the* Utterance of Ban 111 von (byniidler'.^ ' 

In 1902 I published an artiele on " A Renaisganr-e 
Etaning lan^ ide at (leiioa." Tim ceiiiheato of the 
architect m charge ha- been [lubli-hedi and the re- 
lated t'xhibit- Wore* -lu.wn at Iklinburgh.^ 

AE t hoi-v wrote me regarding tliis article a- 
tulit)ws, unler dale of 7th l>ece*mi er 1904 ; — 

•A 1 n 'iLit il' V n, <]t i iu-L-iat dt - r* cb> i-l'i- - d\*li’. t dtiu^ 

I ail OLLiULniai. St .Vin.brn.-c de (»i t-t um* aenivaillc. 
Vo 1 iin ca= 11 lb' lb' turmarion -y-t-amai gw* * -t iunb'nniblt* : 
It- - lb gna-tie 'uu i.e -t 1 1 ti-iiinL’-t na- d.giieue 
t'.mr i_Lt.nt b. ;r aatra’t’i a ; la fa* .nl* -* p* neho \il1' I** 

-l*tCL,tteiii I omnn* b. t.brceau ‘Tn:;,. gai. in,.” 

Do:- Air. Bil-on's -ilence about S. Ambn gio at 
Genoa outweigh tin* utterance ui AI. O'hoisy? 

Ju 1902 1 al-o published an article b containing 
a .series <>1 mca-ureinent- taken in the spiral -tair- 
way of the Leaning Tnwer of Ih-a, -bowing tliar 
the stairway ri-e- in height toward.- the leaning 
si'.le, through the lirst story, 12 inches : that it 
deelinrs in heiglit away from the leaning >i‘le, 
through the -econd story, s intbes ; that it again 
ri-e- ill lu ight toward- the leaning silt , through 
the tliirl store, 7 inehe- ; and that it again dtcliiies 
in height away from the h*aning -.ide, in the fourth 

I havi pabli-hod varinu- in-ianr*t‘'.. to lu- -.r.li-* gaenliv 
mciUimu'*! et .ippaienr irbitimm b. fwtfii -mm of the 
I’l- in* -ijut o liiii ment- .tirl t)i*>-c nf a]itii]Uity. \ itnuiu- 
cuptr- that tile pt 'hiiitiit of tlie temple ?iioii]d bt b.'oied 
for A ai 'b .ind -ay- tlijt it i)tl'ai\M-e would ajipo.o to If an 
i .iLtvwanl Jt m.i''- br til, it we lia\e at I’i-a a -m\i\al oi 
lilt *1 t’K atimi I't -.ich a piacticf oi a pj aetii o b.mtd U 2 )on 
- 011^)1 I ■ iM-iUt 1 a timi-. 3 1'<‘ ti'iwatd juiijiftion of the 
uj't'i 1 i.'i'iilt alia iiiiitui'g to about IT iiul'-.wliMiconi- 
p.i'M t] well tilt* -ui iat e i.t tb( tii-t -tuiv b...- befU 

(’,'ietuii\ l.ej't wuliiii till Iniht ot -atit;., 1 (xan-t* it doe-- 
not piojitt bi\o!.l ibo oiui 1 Inu ot tilt' itila-loi 

b.i'i - t lilt' at gb L’l 'ii-iib If d a-- a t (>n-ti’;cri\ »■ runt, ami 
will 1 1 !i. 1 ( net ti 1 1 bo'-e --iU)}). a t - . 1 111 ' tai adt* i- Ci lU-tim In t i.A 
'''‘iio*. I 111' iiu-luratiou 1 - im-oii'-pieiiou-.. ai'd lum beon 
L’fni*i.-'ly uiikiiown i Nct-pt a- aniinuiiCf <1 i'v my publica- 
ti''ti- i I'l' ii'-tiitiCi’ tilt* et'-iilenian aIiu w;m IM ehai;-‘f of 
lia mmimiHut- ol llie ih-tiict iii b'-'.‘.">. and who i-: an 
auth"iitv on l’’-<inait, wa- not awaie of it intliatyiai. 

I I w a- a i -o uiiLm iw n t" tlio an hilfi t in < It.o go ot ii'p.iii - 
in I'.MiU wbn -ub-t>(jUenTly in that \eai ctHihid to llic 
fact-- a- o^amineil bv Jiim in my emniianv, 

■f .Lt^i U f //lo (// /b’C"/ o. \ol. \ii. No. C, ; also puJilishod as 
M, niiiii . y,i}. I (Macmillan). Neithei ptdilicaUon 
1- ii noted by 31 1. J bison . 

I Jo /I mat of fi/c . Lc/arobif 7 u.Y/f Institute of Aimfica, 
Mil. M. No. '2. new .-cries. Not quoted by Mr. lUl-on. 
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story, 12 inches.' These measurements support 
the contention and arguments of Pamieri Grassi 
(1887), and of other observers, as to the intentional 
construction of the Leaning Tovrer, by the argument 
that a spiral stairway could not alternately and 
gradually rise and decrease in height without a 
motive, and that the only assignable motive w'ould 
be to decrease the weight of masonry on the leaning 
side and to increase it on the side opposed to the 
lean, thus indicating an intentional construction. 
The Buildiiitj Xcics and Eu'jinecring Join Uid of 
22nd September 1905 says that I have proved ** that 
the tower was built as it now stands.'’ Does Mr. 
BiLon’s silence on this subject outweigh the utter- 
ance of the Editor of the Biiildin / Eews *? 

In 1905 I analysed the levels of the great string- 
course of the Pisa Cathedral ^ with fourteen exhibits, 
showing that the surface level descends from the 
north-west angle to the south-ea5>t angle of the 
cathedral 8-02 feet, showing that the string-course 
descends 4’5G feet between the same angles, show- 
ing that the string-courses of the north and south 
sides each fail 2 feet towards the transept, showing 
that the string-courses of the transepts adjoining 
these wMls both rise 6 inches away from them in 
opposed direction, and that the string- cour'>e ( f the 
various sections of the building is frcm these points 
built to the slope of the surface as reaching its lowest 
point at the south-east angle of the choir. The 
levels of the Pisa string-course are the most import- 
ant contribution ever made to the study of the Pisan 
Eoinanesque asymmetries, and they are absolutely 
without a parallel in any other mediieval building 
know'll to me. 

Does Mr. Bilson's silence on this subject outweigh 
the authority of Signor Annilnilo ]\Ies<erini, archi- 
tect in charge of the Pisa Cathedral repairs, whose 
certiticate on the obliquities of the string-course has 
been published ’? 

The query thus lises : Are all these various 
observations to be tlirowii out of court Iw Mr. 
Bilson’s argument about deflected plans and ver- 
tical curves *? Is the standing of Mr. BiDon as 
an authority on the Pisan Bomam <(|ae such as to 
justify him in tacitly condemning* wholesale, by a 
conspiracy of silence, careful surveys vhich he has 
never seen and a multitude of publications which 
ho ha>; never criticised or quoted? Is not the 
autlioriiy of Signor Annibale Mi>'>ci'ini, the archi- 
tect in charge of the Pisa Cathedral, t ) be treated 
with the same rc'^pect for (jUebtioii^ relating to that 
cathedral as the standing of Mr. Bilsoii on a (]ttcs- 
tion relating to some mediieval church which might 
be under bis care as nq>airing arcljitt.et in Hull? 
The certificate of the architect m fiiarge of repairs 
in a given building may not bo an absolutely final 
document, but it certainly deserves mention and 

The measuiemont'-i as ^unon hcie vary iiom 

those of the Edinbiu^h caiioon, ^\h^c]l hastily pie- 

pared without acce-s to the uiii^inal ineinoranda. 

t EdinhunjlL CahdoijuCy pp. 10-4 


respect when such remarkable observations are in 
question. 

I now once more recur to Mr. Bilson’s prefatory 
classification and to his assertion that ** it covers 
the great majority (d‘ the examples” noted in my 
publications, and that ‘‘ those which it does not 
include are not mateiial to the examination which 
is the immediate object in view.” Mr. Bilson's 
opinion has also been quoted to the effect that ‘‘ the 
chief value of Mr. Goodyear's investigations will 
be found in the fact that they repeatedly afford in 
themselves evidence in disproof of the theories 
which he bases upon them.” The object of his 
Paper is to give a definite answer " to the question 
whether they do rr do not. 

As far as we have proceeded in the subject, Mr. 
Bilsou’s definite airswer ” has been to say nothing 
at all. We congratulate i\fr. Bilson on the dis- 
covery of a great ‘‘refinement,” not, to be sure, in 
architecture, but at least in architectural criticism. 
Coii'^idering the number and importance of the 
phenomena which i\Ir. Bilson has ignored it can 
hardly he said that his performance is equal to his 
promise. 

After our sketch, as so far given, of Mr. BiDon’s 
shortcomings in describing the scope of the Edin- 
burgh Exhibition we shall approach his “ Class I.” 
with s(une trepidation as to his mastery of the topic, 
which he specifies as follows: — I. Obliquity of 
alignment in plan, including want of parallelism in 
walls and piers, deflections of axis, curves of align- 
ment (stated as uncommon in mediieval churches) 
and asymmetric plans generally.” 

Our critic confines his discussion of ‘‘asym- 
metric plans generally,” and of all the phenomena 
above moiitioned, to a single class, vi/. the dellec- 
tions of axis. He does not admit that there are any 
constructive phenomena outside d the explanations 
wPich, in his view, cover these detlections. His 
complaint regarding my own method is that I 
'‘ appear to treat each building as if it were the 
product of a single mind, constructed in a single 
building campaign.’’ As opposed to this method 
he reminds us that “ the great majiuity of the 
larger chuiches of the Middle Ages have been built 
on thi' sites of earlier structures.” His next ste]) 
is to take the “most common and simple case, in 
which reconstruction was commencid by the erec- 
tion of a new choir. The old nave would remain 
standing, kept in use as long Hb possible, and tem- 
porarily clcjsed toward the east till the new ehoir 
cmild ]>e occupied. Then the reconstruction of the 
nave would bo undertaken, fiequeiiily not itb a 
whole, but in successive sections of a few bay^ at 
a time, each section being temporarily partitioned 
off’ until it was completed. ... In tiusecireum- 
stances, and in the absence of such instruments 
as would now be used, it must frequently have 
been a matter of great difficulty to ensure accurate 
setting out, and a trifling initial error might easily 
lead to wide divergence and maiked irregnlaiity. 

" E 
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And thi^ diliiculty Vv'oulil Ft ni early iiicrea-ed Fy 
more cmupFeattHl c«'iiditi('t s iFlIu tF.^- -iinpF' om - 
ju^t sug.ue^rLd, sraF, for ixample, tFl^ Fuildiim 
of aisle %valls (air-ide ui and Fe\oiid an exi-tiiiu‘ 
nave, the avails or aieadr^ ot ^\Ficb would in t 1 ♦* 
taken down until these new ai^le wall- Fad Ften 
carried up, and ptrhnps only tlieii takLii di.o\n 
pitceineal as the new pieis and aicanks wt la Finlr 
in sections. it any niatier fi-r -uvvine that 
under such condiri; n- iria auLiritic< er incoritcr 
alinmnent sFouM le-ult? . . . IM.fF. L mu. La^ 
recently stated hi^ opinion that in tl'e na ]* inv ef 
cases deviatioiw of axi^ are the ineviuilde wsuli of 
the conditions under which the Frii^lers ed the 
Middle Aces wnrked/ 

In consideiinn the above quotiti' ns I am nec< -- 
saiily led W) Hike notice of the few ^‘.ntenee- with 
which the C-mute de Lasteyrie has hmionied m. in 
the crurse of hi- recent publication, a- above i:- 
ferred t-'*, and as also acain rtlfrred to a.t the 
close of Mr. Bil-on’s Pap-r.'^ M. dr La-teyiic ili-- 
plays the -aine misundti-tandincr of my ]-rn:n n. 
and the same over-ioht of the a > nmi,, in 
portofit which atiiic: Ilr. Pil-on. Hi- icaidiciti un 
as a v,'h<de, relates to thr the ry that rha ^ieliec:' d 
catbedi.il clioiLS -ymbsihse the henliugot the head 
of the SaMour on thoCrd^- ; l.ut in contending: tor 
the voholly accidental and tortnirou- (uioHi of the-e 
deii wtioii- lie i- L_d to con-hler biit-dy liiy own 
alternative al-o o])n‘ -el to njic 

inttrpivtatic)!!, \i/. that they w._re int rilled tu cive 
a viiore picturesque vista and ta complicate tlic 
[»er-poctive airl optic d tlYem'^. i\[. iF- LmteyipA 
arnumentr- are tlio^e wPicli Mr. Pilseai Ini- repeate F 
and the a^’cnniintN of both the-e cvnthnen nia-v 
thus be di-posed of at once. 

As ]n‘elirnirary rejoiiukr it may he -eld. hi-t. 
that I liave ne\er puFli-hed any plan- f' rXditlnnni 
Europe, and consequently that 1 have never puli- 
Fli'^lied (!■ caU''Cd tu he snrvtye] any ])l.n) in 
Xortherii Europe which h:i< a dulhclMl chon’: 
secondly, 1 have never pnhli-ht_d. and leave n^-'a* 
seen, n dv/Zcc/ce inidKcritl rJmii in Ti.ily, and am 
not aw<ire that there are any in that countiy, 
with the S' litary < xca ])tion of S. Linfram-t), mar 
Pa\ia.': On tiie otlier hand, th(' numer' u- nlan-> 
(d < hnij.'/r t '.] r w]dc]i the Jh’o Idyn i\[n-cnni ha- 
snrveyeil in Tutly belong to a cLiss whicli I'j- 
never previou-ly Femi de-cuhed. analys d, or pnii- 

lished.s 

* I.a iF'vijition do iViXP <F - .'eli-r^ r-1-.ell, ! 

P. 111 -. Taendiie ('. K'ux] e*.( U 

f • It m IV 1." \\t M tu u , 1, tti, lliM.r. Ill 

Fr f n ivcei’' t-'l jn Fj ,ei( ♦ tie e 

lie [ I if It ml f t n ' -i’d it un uneoi".' tu ae -.n .a 

tlir ju']. pi'mb 'It .'i'mmuik -’n. "I- >i I s-'ot -nn (’im.-y 
whicii ai'f aF'iitical ’.will iiiv u .sn ei -e^rL.,i Uum tjoa-. 

J f)C: l>aitf!n, /n/'d, ^/// / .! / ( /."U ( .w 

].l. CjS. St I’f tfi'- IV K'outj ]ia- a dt'iifctrd ,l leir m i 1 
liai'llv }ie i^uotcil line. 

s Thf iFin at Ann.ilif'ig 1 - jiuFlidiuil ; . lee. ilea -tta'ehr 
W \\hlch um uMliitit Kj tbe Ou'jde, li F'lm) Jlel sum 


I’h'.-e ] bin- Uv<l made known tlnongh the 

dwE'e " All of them Wt r. "hown 

at ivhnbuiah, tLii'i the cirLUU ''tauct s and caimr-. 
of the duticieut iliu-t ration d thr catalogtie in 
-uch pariicular- ha'v* .'Iri id\ bet n » xphorn 1. 

It i- rath, r aiun-ing I * innl Mr. IFl-on -a^ ju-t 
(|UOtLd] w.indi riina ud into a luim ticcuuni i f hyp 


timti^al occuiixint- wl nh lent si-lhlv im uLitun 
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charchc- 01 maidie-tly homoveiirf im and c« iitem- 
puiary e n-niiction. In tht^ coml place, the plan> 
-ft far ilhi-imts d haVf '^tiainlit wall-, wdiieh are not 


dedeemn.** 


W t are tinm Ed to p ,int out that Mr. BiEon 
has repeats dy sp ken of iPliqo.e ’ and ** de- 
iEeto'l" }dtn- :m thouadi tin- ttrin-; ware '-miudv- 
muu-ly u-rd ni the ihi cEo /C CvOiJi<j,n, Ju 
-o doing hr has c lUnundt'l twai typts of plans 
wliii'h ar-' ipiite fii-tinet, .iiid one of Fne-e types 
ha- hton lir-t made known through the Biooklyn 
i\[ii-.nnii -urvey-. Heiicu if the tenninrdf gy 
adopt fl in -pe.dving of thi- typu he not F)lF>wed, 
-nedi contu-’on re-’dt- as wo find in Mr. Jhil- m’s 
ai’gnnn lit. M. de E:mte\rieW cominents on my 
Mews al-o fail to notieu that ]n< explanation of 
d' te ctud plan-, wlncdi 'Sh\ BiEon has followed, 
no not a])ply to rhi m* wdiich F have piihlished as 
( Fliqne. Tlu^ distinction is thi- : In an “ohlifjue 
]Fan ” thf‘ walE a,re straigdit from -t irt to finish, 
hut tiny ao'u not nmiual tt> tlie faeado or. in many 
{Mst.<. t) tlie :■ rminul w'all of the choir. In the 
Ilaliin ohljijUf ]►l,lils ihr walls are ohliqiu' in one 
and tliu same diivction, gencmlly to the right, hut 
at tliu -aiiie time tlie liius of pii-rs or Cfdumn-, 
al-o -ir.ujlit fr>.m start to fini-h, in many case-, 
ar»‘ gmaa’aily (shliijue in op]io-ed directions as iv* 
gards one anutluu’, diverging in alignment tfiwards 
the choir, \vhin'eas the wME thcm-elve-;, as far as 
oh-'er\ed, have nut lieen found tt'> h(‘ ol)li(pie on 


ib ' u [u. [' In Ml. X,, .• (jl'liijue plan is known 

!'• ijM ei X( H "Ff ' M F 11 upr It Miii-t ]>e ) I ineuibci'i <1 tbot 
lb‘ '.,1 o-Hi (.f •• ut>bijP.' I'i ' n, !i - liM >' im»(b(>v<'lii(U‘- 

tbf* plan -> wiin '• Jig , ti (1 walls .iiid tliui-e with converging 

Mainlviu \()] \\ Xd). d flsP7), Con-triictive A-vin- 
Miftiy I'l Modiawul it alum Cbuiviie-.** It him alruaflv been 
ub-rivnl that tbi~ t>ul'licatiun not mentioned by Mi' 
Ibl-on. 
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both sides to the facade, although they frequently 
diverge as regards the amount of obliquity in the 
one given direction.'*' Among such plans are the 
following : Ruvo, obliquity from the normal axis 
of 8 feet, nave widens *2 feet ; Troja, obliquity of 
about 8 feet, nave widens 1 foot ; S. Xieola at 
Bari, obliquity of 8*60, nave widens 1 foot ; S. 
Cliiara at Assisi, obliquity of ej’oO, wails exactly 
parallel (builder's error of O’OO) ; Castel 8. Elia, 
near Nepi, obliquity of 8-25, nave alignments 
parallel (builder’s error of O’ 15). The Cathednil 
of Cremona is oblique lo teet on the median line 
drawn from the Centre tf the main doorway ti 
the centre of the apse. This median line duxdcs 
the nave into equal halves, although the nave 
widens feet in the same distance of 200 feet. 
The left aisle widens an additional foot, and the 
right aisle widens 2 feet, so that the outer walls 
widen about 10^ feet. Although there are wide 
transepts, the alignment of the piers is tiue through 
nave and choir, and the walls of the choir are not 
deflected from the alignment found in the walls of 
the nave. 

Thus it will be observed that the debated hyp )- 
thetical explanation of Bilson and de Lasteyrie for 
detiected plans, that they are due to screening olf 
portions of a church during construction and to 
the resulting diiiiculty of continuing a true align- 
ment, does not in the slightest particular cover 
these plans, which are oblique as regards the facade 
and terminal wall of the choir (one or both), but 
which are straight in the alignment of walls and 
of obli(|ue interior arcades. On the other hand, if 
any asymmetric plans appear to be intentional— 
viz. those which have been described, and which 
these gentlemen have not considered and apparently 
have not examined — it is quite evident that the 
suggestion of design for a certain number, at 
least, of detiected choirs could not very well be 
rejected. 

My own suggestion in explanation of the de- 
flected northern choirs was originally reached in 
the following way. Among the Italian basilica 
plans without transepts or exteiaor indication of 
the choir, there are some small churches having 
exterior straight walls with diverging but straight 
alignment of columns in the nave, and having 
deflected straight alignment of the corresponding 
arcades of the choir. In these small churches the 

It is I'reiiuently snptu)su(l that ui’ca'Ie-. which \vi<len in 
alignment tuwaul the < hoii tend to dimini-^h per-pecti\e. 
This overlooks the point that the attendant fuic-hDiteuiiig 
of the arcades incre.ises peispecnve etfect ot di-^tain'e. and 
K thus contradictory to the ettcct'- of lino in plan. Con- 
versely, Mheu arcade'^ narrow in plan towaul the choir, 
peispectne ('tfect in plan is i onUadicteil hy an ettcct of 
increase in the hciuht of the taitlier aicade'.. a-^ ci>tnpaicd 
with the eftect \\hich would ic-^ult it the aicadts Wlic 
parallel. Geneiall\ speaking, a^ynniietiR - ot plan, if 
intended at all,nni--t have been intended to tuiuphcate the 
optical effects, rather than to pio<lucc an effect for one 
direction only, which was le^cl^ed in the opposite direction. 


theory of incorrect alignment, as due to a screen, 
shipwrecks not only on their size, but also on the 
true alignment of the walls. Thus S. Pietro at 
Toscanella (B}zantine-PiOmane3que} is less than 
125 feet long. The arcades of the choir are both 
detiected to the right in parallel directions, as com- 
pared with the arcades of the nave, and to the 
extent of 18 inches as compared with the left 
arcade. The arcadcb of the nave widen 5’50 
toward the ch ir in straight alignment from start t 
finish. Both side walls have true alignment. The 
left wall is normal to the facade, and the right wall 
is oblique to tli^ rielit, only I’hO for the length ot 
the nave, vhieh wideiib 5*50. S. 5Liria at Tobca- 
nella (Byzantine-Bomanes_[iie), les^ than 100 tL-et 
long, and 8. Pietro at Absisi (Gothic', less than 
00 feet long, are similar instances as regards an 
interior deflection in the arcades of the choir which 
has no relation to the plan of the exterior walls.'" 
These were the churches which originally sug- 
gested an analogy with the deflected choirs of 
Northern Europe, as representing interior deflec- 
tions of the choir which appeared to be the Dar- 
winian predecessors of the e\olution of the exteri >r 
bends. They are also closely related to the oblique 
plans which are straight throughuut in their inte- 
liorand exterior alignment, and thus a})pcar to form 
a c.'unecting link between two other types of plans 
which are in them^eUe^ distinct, but which pro- 
duce analogous optical effects. 

It is uiiduuhtedly true that the existence of a 
predetermined asymmetric plan postulates for some 
media-'val builders the habitual consideration of 
optical effects. The proof that such effects were 
coiibidered is olTered hy the existence of niediieval 
perspective illusions of varied, and frequently of 
very subtle, cliaiacter, 

It is also true that the exibteiice of a predetei*' 
niined asymmetric plan prc'^uppO'-es an aiiistic 
pleasure in its effect^, and this again postulates the 
absence of an abnormal or over-conspicuous irre- 
gularity. The ([uestion tliu> arises, What amount 
of variation from symmetry is consistent with the 
optical oversight which pnaluces, e\en if it did not 
intend, an oiuical illusion, or which produces such 
a complic.ition of optical effects as to mv'-tify, and 
coiise<tueiitly iiiteL'e-^t, the eye On tins head it 
may be said that the plan of Cremona Cathedral 
is publislied hy Dehio and von Be/old as absolutely 
normal and absolutely rectangular and p.irallel in 
alignment. The actual plan of the C’atbedral of 
Cremona ha^ just bt^en described. It thus appears 
that an obliquity of Iff feet and a ^^ideni^g in the 
walls of 10 o feet have been disregarded or over- 
looked at Cremona by Dehio and von Be/old. or 
by some other authority from whom they have 
borroAVed this plan. 8ue]i oversights are an almost 
universal lule in the publication of modern surve\ s, 

Mod-unment-. and plans of all tln.'jo lIiuioIks in the 
tpioted aitiEe. 
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which are ucai orally carried oiii on the theory that 
olio mcasarouiont iit^ a Lri\t.ii iluian''inn 

tur the on tiro church. KoynaiuV'' Ttint, 

il'Afihltdcljrt' puhli''ho^ S. iMam Ni.volLi at 
FI jr once a> having cijual luy^, whoii they actiniily 
diminish toward tho choir t'> a total anioun: of 
lo fee:. In both in::rancos u:y own ol'^..! \a:i"n 
'^hi)W> that \ariation- up to tho niOiiti-aictl auiuont 
are n.*t noticed by tboe\o. In all ca- > (-1 . 'bliiiiio 
plans it must he rcUiombcrod that tla. <!pt:cal L-tfoct 
i^ invariably tran^Luo-i by tlio * yo into an obh.juity 
in oltvation. This obiifjuity airea'ly oxist^ oi^tically 
in all liuri/ont il lino^ which ao- n >l s. * ii in pa’ all- 1 
2 ^or^pccti\e. HoUce the otfect ut an obli-j.io ^dan i- 
^iiii^'ly t » o^-tically doc^ntm tho chuidi. to -Liu in 
soiiio ^tartien.lai-. bur not in othd-. the a--unicd 
lio-ition ot the -^vetat -r, and tj conia-o an-l c an- 
plicato the optical clfect- fr.uu any eueii lyuha of 

VloW. 

It is Certainly not to be ox^actel that critic-, -ulIi 
a- Mr. Bil-3n. who havc i enured the proven ex:-t- 
eiice of modi. oval 02)tical ollVcts in the way of per- 
:)23ective illusion-, will be jiivpared to ailniit a nic In 
a val practice wdiich ^'rosuiip ScS the e. ni-i I e rati »n < -f 
other o^Jtical eidects. None the le-s, the existcnc-L of 
peisi^ective illusions in s nne of th - same churches 
w'hich exhibit obli'jue plan- or intudor ddiection 
of the choir arcades is not to ]>e forn^tten by the 
un^a'ejudiced critic. Thus Pietro at 
3vhich i- 2 >lanned a i^erfectly true rectangular 
iiaradlolograia, and which has an interiur choir do- 
tiection of has arc lies which desoeiM toward 

th._ choir 2‘GO and a ixivenioiit wdiich risos toward 
the choir 1*70. The margin of builder ’s error, a- 
(jhtained hy c >m])aring pairs of niea-urements in 
the nave, is 0’20. XiC'.da at Jiari. which is. 

ohlnjue N‘60 on the median line, ha- nl-o iiers^iective 
schemes in ehwation in the direction ot th-' choir 
of a very 2 >i'onoiineed character.”' 

From another [^nint ot view the ohlitpie ^^lans 
suggest analogies with another class ot asymmetries 
which Mr. 1 bison has also ignored, and wdiich 
Pus kin and Choisy have considered interesting and 
lire- determined. They disjilay the ** tixed scorn, if 
not dislike, of accuracy in measurements,’' wdiich 
Piuskin 2 '>ointed out, and they remind us of Choisv’s 
view' that, “generally s^ieaking, the architect- of 
the Middle Ages avoid formal regularity.” It is not 
a long st'A) troin my oh^u'vations of asymmetric 
arcades and of the ohii(|uities in elevation at Pisa 
to the SI ohlifjuities in ])lan, and tln-y in\<iriahly 
have similar e 1 tb' c t s . A 11 (j f t h e s e p h e u um e 1 1 a w'e re , 
in fact, originally di. scribed in the same piiidication. 
Once more we recnr t > the point of view, s ) well 
ex^'lained by Pi us kin and by Choisy, that both 
accepted and de-igned irregularities re^irc'- -nt a 
.-ingle inediawal virtue, and that the acce 2 )tance of 
local aiid.LCcid^uital variations is a phase of the same 
artistic sp.rit wdiich also purp »sdy designed them. 
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-inee It cannot he inv..ked tu t\[>lain tlie Italian 
plan-, theft i- lU) iva -on tur -naming it to apply 
to all tile nuiuhern on*-. In the ea- of a -crei-ned 
cii-ir t.r of a -cia tuied iiavt^ tin r.- is uu reason why 
extt'iiial si._rhtim_r and ju-thieatioii td alignment 
could not he carried out, and this appear- to he a 
hital ohjection to anv \ei'y wi<le oceurreiiee ot the 
Tea- alls iii\ ( iked for a detle cted alignment of external 
wall". M h* n a iiavt^ was hudt on to a screened-otl 
cliuir, wdiy could not the masons lay out a true 
right angle from the outside walls of the traimepts ? 
\\ hen a nave was t > he jir.dongt d. why could they 
not [mss outside the screen and continue tlie line 
of the evterior walls ? 

In view of the wonderful eiiginerring accomjiiish- 
meiits of the Middle Ag( s nud of the existence of 
so many instances of severely accurate medi.L\al 
jilanning, it would appear that iMr. Ibis .n's tlieory 
lays too much btrt--on the “ iini'^erfcLt instruuuuits 
at tlieir command. ’ i\I. de Lastevrie also insists 
oil the media -val igm. ranee of modern iiistrunients 
as an all-sutlici«uu (‘X]danati(ni of the dellections 
whicli resulted from sereeiiiiig olf an unfinishod 
church, hut he does not e\-|daiii how' the master- 
mas .ns fregumilly c >ntri\ed, in spite of this igno- 
rance, t() lay uiu pLin- with jh-rfect ])retusion under 
otlier cii'cuuistances. \ iollet-le- 1 )uc, however, 
as.surt'S us that the uiediiiwal masons were cunsiim- 
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mate masters of geometric science, and he attributes 
such knowledge ii'Aonlyto the ma^ter-uiasons, but 
also to the ordinary workmen who were employed 
on the Gothic cathedrals.'" 

The most ‘•complicated'’ plan can be .mrveyed 
with accuracy by the use of a peg, a cord, and a 
measuring tape. It follows that such a plan can 
be laid out accurately with the same •* imperfect 
instrument-." Having assisted an accomplished 
surveyor who was employed for several months in 
Italy by the Brooklyn Himeum under my direction 
I can speak with authority on this subject. This 
gentleman, Hr. John W. ^^IcKecknie, who alsoplotted 
all the Italian surveys, had a cnnplete surveyor's 
outfit of modern instruments, but tic^tuenily found 
it convenient to forgo their u-e. To establish a 
true rectangle it is sufficient to inscribe two inter- 
secting segments of circles which are drawn with 
a piece of string and a pencil peg, from two oppo- 
site extremities of the same radius, which is the 
base of the procedure, and. this radium is generally 
laid down through the centre of the main entrance 
and in true alignment with the facade. From the 
centre of this radius a cord is stretched which 
passes through the point of the intersecting seg- 
ments of circles. This establishes a true rectangie 
and a true normal line. The cord is then -tretclied 
through the given points to any desiied length, 
to establish a longer normal line. All lateral 
measurements are then taken t j this line, or t ) points 
established from it. The sub^^e<tuent procedures 
are matters of simple detail. Having personal 
experience as an interested assistant in this sur- 
veyor’s work, it is within my personal knowledge 
that a true rectangle and a true plan can be laid 
out without any iii-trumoiits whatever. In the 
case of a walied-olt’ choir all that would be needed 
in planning a correctly aligned nave would be to 
carry out a true normal line through a door in 
the wall, and this noiinal line could be established 
by the simple procedure which has just been de- 
scribed. 

My own studies of obli(|ne plans have abundantl}- 
convinced me that no theory excepting that of 
premeditation will explain a number of them, 
knowing how simple a matter it is to lay out a true 
rectangle, and how constantly this was done not 
only ill neighbouring and contemporaneous medi- 
U'val buildings, but even in the very building 
which may be obli(j[ue in other particulars. Thus 
S. Nicola at r>avi has sixteen true rectangles in 
deeply recessed doorways in a plan ^\luLdl is 
H’GO feet oblique on the median line. The churcli 
stands on open ground without contiguous build- 
ings and with wide piazzas on thiee sidtis, and there 
is a street on the fourtli ^ide from whitdi the plan 
might have bemi removed to any desired distance. 

htniuiu ,\ \\. i) ‘iu f. " Eiif iiu' tlii'tlt' P'OOillt »‘\L- 
aeuii. il (jst vou, une pi.uujiie tics compU u dc Ki m onictne, 
non -culement de la pint dii m.utrc, m.ds tlicz As 

melteiu s eii u uwe." 


Therefore in considering the topic of asymmetric 
plans, the first question to be determined, before 
considering the dedected choirs, is whether any of 
those appear to be intended which are not ex- 
ternally dedected, and the oblique plans which are 
straight as regards the exterior walls and interior 
arcades otter a problem which appears not to have 
dawned on Hr. Bils...n as even existing. If he 
should fall back on the 'suggestion of an obliquity 
ot rsite, after this prohlem does dawn on him, the 
adverse local arguments and tacts in the individual 
cases which have lieen surveyed are too numeious 
to mention. It may simply he said that all the 
churches quoted in thi- Paper, and many others, 
stand abs ilutely free and isjlatcd as regards sur- 
rounding buildmgsj and that their oblique align- 
ment of plan has certainly never been caused by 
local asymmetries of the building plots. If scepti- 
cism still insists on this point we have simply to 
appeal to the inteih r obliquities of straight align- 
ment, in arcades, which differ entirely in direction 
from the exterior ohliquitie-. Finally we are able 
to quote normal plans with wails forming true 
rectangles, which are oblique in straight lines as 
leeards the interior arcades, and in such cases 
these also generally widen in alignment toward 
the clioir. S. Pietro at Assisi thus widens 
1*00 feet with a wholly normal and rectangular 
exterior, and also has a cartdully constructed 
oblique apse which i- set in a normal terminal 
wall. Or viet !) Cathedral widens 0'90 ifoot decimal) 
in the piers of the nave, with straight alignment, 
and is normal and rectangular as regards the side 
walls and taeade. 

A decisive ease of an intentionally devised asym- 
metric plan is found in the transepts of the Pi-a 
Cathedral. This instance is not mentioned with 
a view to the con\er>ii)n of iMr. Pilson, for he is 
presumed to he ahvady acquainted with it, as de- 
scribed in the KiluihunjlL Catuh^ijuc at p. ol. It 
is mentioned for the heneht of others as an 
instance of the kind of evidence that i^ insutiicient 
to convert i\fr. Pilson. The'^e transiqu^ are deli- 
cately fan- shaped, with sides converging toward 
the nave, as shown by the following measure- 
ments : — 

South wall , . oT'Uo 

Noitli opuuing . r>0 

Convurgeiice tu- ConNa-rgeiiLe to- 

ward the iiavo 1 do waid the nave I'ld 

Thus the e u’responding mea^ure< tally on the 
Ollier walls of the traii'^epts witliin O'lld : they 
tally at the opening.s into the nave \Miiiin OTs. 
Tile measures for convergence tally within O'OT. 
This IS the kind ef evidence which lea-ls me, in 
spite of Hr. P>ilson's })rotest, t-o treat certain 
buildings as though they were and are *• the [>ro- 
duct of a single mind, c )nstrueted in a single 
building campaign.’’ There is also a simple 


y<>) tJi I'l. 

Xoitli wall . . ->7*ss 

South opening . oZeTS 
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explanation for this constructi ni as heini: iutendeJ 
for exterior eiitct, and t > fxae-'Lvate tlu* u^itu-al 
eliect of the exterior ohli>|uitic^ :n t.it-va:i')ii oi tin.* 
tran.>5ept strinA^-couise^. TliL^t: arc ik-crih^.*! ni 
the Edinhuhin C'cra/- in cimccii ai \mlIi the 
C'jrrespjndina obiitiuitir^ lu eh.Natkai oi tlk AitMt 
strin^a"-Cuur-e^ on the -tde walN. 

A very curious 4110-1.011 i- liiially ra^-cd h\ the 
the 'lies of Bll-on and dc Li-tc\:icj- to -Lua.ns 
and temporary partition \\all- if tiie ext* rnally 
dedeeted ch-irs oi Xorthein Jhiuaau arc really lx- 
piained hy tlit-e iheoiic-. h ‘Irt. - it hap]) 11 tliat 
there are practically iicuie 111 It.d\ ^uuly the 
c >nditions described a- cxplaininir tluA'^ cdicur- 
cannot ha\e Ijoen couliui d t- tlr ir ■! them t) 1 1 1- 
tories : and if they exi-red in Italy, vhy did thev 
not pr duce there many -imiler exicri >v dctlei.tlon- ? 
It is expresJy declared, by BiB ai airl de La-tL}rie, 
that their theory does not pre-uppo-e paps of time 
or delays of con-truction, but that tie* -crt'ciiinp in 
succ‘-s-ive sections of partially iini-hrd carhelrals 
’Nvliich xyere eivcted with rai'i'liry and within an 
unbroken sincrt period is khat caus-d their d^tlec- 
tions of exterior plan, a- due to the a--iimcd ndi- 
ciency of proper in-trumeut-. The Ir.v of cliance- 
would lut allow us to pre-ume that iiuiie of the>e 
Very freiiuent “accident-" Lappcnel in Italy, and 
yet when the ob-^ei vcltIoh- which iMr. Ihl-on li.is 
attacked are exainined it turne out that the Brooklyn 
Museum survey- have not inciiide 1 any externally 
detlected choirs in their \ eiy thoroimrh examinition 
of Italian churches. ~ It is Certainly not niy inten- 
tion to assert that the modest chui-ch of S. I.an- 
franco, near Pavia, is the solitary instance of an 
externally dedected Italian choir, althoiiph it i-s the 
only one known to me hy publication or by ob-er- 
vation. dVhat can be safely said is this, that none 
of the widely known Italian catliedrals Inue eetei‘- 
nally dedecteel choirs, anel that many of the videly 
kn )wn northern cathedraB not )riou-ly do have 
them, Accordinp to the law of chances and the 
univer-al practice in cathedral buiidinp which 'Mr. 
BiBoii iam invoked, this is a most curious ^^tato of 
affairs. If it were a.>siuued that the Italian interior 
dedections of clioir arcades, as in S. iMaiia and 
S. Pietro at Toscaiiella, i-epre-tait a t\pc' of earlier 
date and of more refined desipn, and that the 
external ch(dr dedections r(4)r(sent a later norlhern 
exapperutioii, derived from the more subtle Italian 
system, then the deficiency oi deticcted choirs in 
Italy would be exj)iaiued. On tbe other liand, if 
the oblique Italian plans are accidental, it would 
apain be difficult to explain why a consideiahL.* 
number of them are not known in Northern ilur()p(', 
and also ^vhy they are not more common in Italy. 

* Tilt.' iwlit wail of S. Maria at To-ruiull t la.auF 
at the cTioir tu exa-uerate tiuj oi'knnai obliiiiupv ijt‘;jinniii,a 
at the fataidtj. Tl'f eiiuu li -tati'l- in the opf'U ( niinti'v at 

■^oine tli-taiice tnaii the wuiU of the town, aral theie aie 
IK.) contivu«')U- i)iiiI(Un;j' The other feature of the plan 
lia\e no lelation to tiie tlnoiy ot ’• eiooLed ,-Lte-." 


Ab.uut thlrty-t:\«- t \aiii})lt - only aiv* known at 
pn-eni. An I xamiuaiion uf Tn iiedi Bonidiu stpie 
plan- to a-ct rtaui ii tiny iil-o pivsi-iit in-t.'iice^ 
Ilf clioir- wh.Lh aii liitbctei in interior pLuiniiier, 
without ixtoio' laihl-, mi*abt iloow ;nlliti. nal 
liaht) n this > bi-ject. A: piv -» nt ilm know u dc decteil 
c!h«ir- of th 11 apit'dr ti bt idmo-t wholly 
(I'liihL, aii'l tie mla_^ u [>lai.- > I iialy are m<iinl\ 
II tiiiaiie-quL'. 

Mr. Bil-on li.i- tpiou 1 at touith I aU'l 1011 two 
ocei-k'ii-'. iin l M.ue L -A.M t ha- o;uot» 1 al thiol 
haii'l. Ill* iry of th** mchit' et of Mrm who*- tlu'I 
of prief an 1 tii-ft -- ' I’ ca’i- In wj- “ a-haun 1 of 
h tMUp mole* lit- Work -o e-rookttl." M. Anthyiiie 
Siint-Paul ha- \ery pi-Fiy r. maiktd of tlii- story 
tkai it- vabh- w-.iuld be iniich LTreat-r :f tht* date of 
the chroiiieb. imnLomd by Krau- weie known to 
i'<‘ Lontemporani. ou- w itli the e\ent.‘ In default 
of as-urance- on thi- heail we tivA Av. Bil-un’- 
-arca-m o /o o- s of th:- tmditi n ratlu r tedious. 
This -arc.tsm uiiadit Ihive peiiiu if I had ever puh- 
iisliid the plan in Met/, or it I Lad -aid or knew 
anythin-a about it. That there were blockhead- 
aniong tlie me.lhLval builler- i- pos-ible : that many 
media v>il builder- did not pr.icti-e refinements is 
certain : and that - aae of tlie blnckliea'l- may hav^ 
belonged to their cla-- i- lu’oliable. 

The contention that didea-tion.- of alignment in 
church constructi. n are eiue t_) the succes-ive 
-ci'u ninp (At of -uects-ively constructed portions 
of the church al-o euri amly oblivious < f the 
cxi-tence of curve- aii'l bemls in plan which are 
devel )ped ah )Ve tiie ground jdaii. and w'ithout 
occnrrinp there. I ’or optical effects these would 
be C'ljually etlective as found above the level of the 
eye. For in-tnnee. there are parallel curves in 
plan in the pallerv parapets of the Pi>a Cathedral 
which are not found in tlu' alipnment of the nave 
columns. The cur\e- are convex to the nave on 
the nnrtli and concave to the nave on the south. 
Hence these curves, beinp paraih‘1, are counter to 
thrust from the >outh ai-le vaulting, and thrust 
from the ai-le vaultinp cannot consequently 
invoked to explain either uf them. The Cathedral 
of Ptheims has cnrv'os in plan on both sides, convex 
to exterior, winch nu'asiire 10 inches dellection to 
a side at the clorest' >ry parapet, whereas the alipn- 
ment of the pioi*s of the na\e and of the exterii r 
w'alls of th(‘ aisles i- jierfcctly rectilinear. Mani- 
festly the theory of a scvei ned-olV churcli ns ex- 
plaininp incorrect jilipnment cannot be invoked for 
ii gallery or a clerestory when it does not apply to 
tlie ground plan, while*' the very proposal of such a 
theory concedes to the medi;eval mason the ahilitv 

JlulU'tin Moil ti mental , 1401 ) ; M. Anthjiue S;iint-l’,uil. 

Li 1 1 fjnbt i i, tie L'oni tUitis /»'> hfilmt's. p. in'). Sui 
ce text)*. \u j Kuuiis -ouliaito uii siq)p]enieut 

<l nitoini.ituui, cai il prnlrait -iii;,'-tilii-u-nu*nt de \ ileur sTl 
ti qt lit pa- cunt( inpuiaui ou trC- voi-iu de la })i’‘ii(.)do 
]d 7 l- 14 (H, qui eA cille de la con-truction de ITditice. si 
ce 11 ctait qu un uu I'clio il uue tradition populaire.’’ 
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to build in true alignment when there was no defi- 
nite cause tD the contrary. 

On the whole topic of horizontal curves which 
we are thus led to take up Mr. Bilson is silent as 
the grave. He disposes of the subject in six words 
by the parenthesis which has been quoted, referring 
to the Edinburgh Catalogue for the fact that 
curves of alignment “ are uncommon in medueval 
churches.’’ Here is one more occasion for taking 
exception to the character of this definite answer ’ 
to the teaching of the Edinburgh Exhibition. That 
a critic has a right to choose his own ground, that 
he has a right to bear hard on one point and neglect 
another, all this is true : but he has no right in 
so doing to make a pretence of disposing thorouglily 
of questions which he entirely ignores. If it has 
been said in Edinburgh Catalo^jiie that hori- 
zontal curves are ‘‘ imcouiinon in medijeval 
churches,” it has also been said that they are most 
numerous in the buildings which are otherwise the 
most remarkable for their refinements, and that 
their rarity, apart from such buildings, is an indi- 
cation that they are not accidental in these. It has 
also been pointed out that these curves indicate an 
historical connection, in actual builder’s practice, 
as between some of the refinements of antiijuity 
and some refinements of the Middle Ages. 

The evidence for this connection was the intio- 
ductory subject of the Edinburgh Exhibition. The 
Building Xeics of 22nd September 1905 says that : 
“ in spite of considerable lapses of time between 
the examples the series is tolerably convincing.’’ 
How^ can the teaching of the exhibition be refuted 
by an answ^er which not only slights this evidence, 
but w’hich even ignores its existence ? The Build' 
ing News says : “Of the existence of the curves 
and of their being in a great many instances due 
to some preconceived plan, and not to mere acci- 
dent, the present exhibition is e^idence enough." 
Mr. Bilson certainly is privileged to doubt this 
statement, even although he has not examined the 
exhibits, but he is not privileged to misrepresent 
the Catalogue by a misleading quotation. Under 
the argument from wUich that quotation is taken 
the curves in plan of the cloihters of Verona and 
Bologna are catalogued as reptuting the curves in 
plan of the second temple court at Meilitiet Habou. 
I'nder that argument the curves in plan of the 
IMatson Carive at Nimes and of Ba^'^tum are cata- 
logued as precedingaiid explaining thorn of S. Sophia 
at Constantinople. The quotation is c ainected with 
an argument describing thecutvesof S. ApoUinare 
Nuovo at Havenna, of S. Domito at Cenoa, ot the 
Fiesole Cathedral, of the Ti^a Cathedral, and oi 
iSt. Mark’s at Venice, as relattd historically to the 
curves of antiquity through Byzantine Cieeu trans- 
mission. 

The first fourteen exhibits of the Edinburgh 
Exhihition were wholly devoted to this subject, and 
the entire numher of exhibits for luiri/ontai curves 
W'.is thirty-eight. The “ Index of Exhibits accord- 


ing to Subject-matter” specifies nineteen buildings 
for curves and bends in plan and feu curves and 
bends in elevation. Of these buildings sixteen 
represented true curves in plan as distinct from 
bends. Thus more than one-third of all the Italian 
buildings and more tlian one-fourth of the entire 
total of buildings in the exhibition wxreiepresented 
by exhibits for curves in plan. Mr. Bilsoii's paren- 
thetic and solitary allusion to curves as stated to be 
uncommon in mediieval chmebes ” thus ign( res 
a refinement vhich was represented in the exhibi- 
tion by as large a number of buildings as the 
average allotted to any other single class of pheno- 
mena, and only slightly exceeded by the number 
allotted to pel -pec rive illusions. 

Curves m plan w'hich are parallel, including 
parallel curves which begin at the foundations, w’ere 
repeatedly instanced in the exhibition. Such parallel 
curves can never be due to thiust. for m these cases 
the causes of thrust are always eliminated on one 
side of the given church. It is for iMr. BiUon to 
explain how a series of mistakes in alignment due 
to screening ofr sucee-sive portions ot a church 
during construction can be invoked to explain the 
parallel curves of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Baxvenna. 
As to the cloister curvt s of Bologna and Verona, 
W'hich are convex to the centre of the court, and 
wdiich begin at the foundations of the walls and 
parapets, the “ definite ansx\er ” is once more, ttdal 
silence.'*' 

Let us now examine more carefully and requote, 
for that purpose, our critic’s opinion, that ‘‘ the 
chief value of Mr. Goodyear’s investigations w'ill 
be found in the fact that they repeatedly ailord in 
themselvts evidence in disp'L’oof of .the theories 
W’hich he bases upon them." For wo are now able 
to estimate the slender knowledge of the Edinburgh 
Exhiliition upon which Mr. Billon has based his 
“ criticism ’’ of its “ teaching." 1 pon this same 
bLmder knowledge must consequently rest his com- 
plaint regardingmy “neglect of liistoricai material.” 
which is very formally made as ft Hows 

“ It is curious to observe how little considera- 
tions of this kind (^vi/. regarding dccunientary liis- 
tory, regarding repaii s and renewals, and regarding 
existing condition oi the building) '^eem to have 
intlueuced iMr. Goodyear in his inve:?tigati. 

This sweeping general ass^ertion loses a coiisiflcr- 
ahle amount of its importauee wdien we havea->cer- 
tained exactly wliat Mr. Bilson is tcTking abeau, 
and, above ail, when we are able to show* what iMr. 
Bilson has net been talking abwUt. So far as the 

■" Norn or niv fUfUicatiom on lienzontal enivc^ aie 
rntntieu'h liv oq-. iUNenn inbl'Og' apl'v, T’lny are 
follow^: — “ A y et liou/oiu.il m t^ie 0[ai-o>i 

Carte at Niine-," inEuding oe-ervatien-; in Egvpt (A;. < 
tLiLduil lU\iuL vol. IV. No. 4 'iNg-') I ; '-A i>i-eu\t.iv ig' 
Horizontal Curves in Media val Italian Arcinteetuie " 
{A) tnULLUirdl EtX'OuL vol. vi. No. 2 ISg"') : “Airhitec- 
tuval Retmenients in Italian Chmc^it-" {ait>dn:a! of iJlc 
A i chtcdoijictil I'listaute (f Anui’ta. \ol. vi. No 2. New 
iSeries Hg02]). 
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EJiiiLurgb exhibits have bec-i) eon''ii]tri'L!l in con- 
nection ^vith his 1 ‘eviow ot tlioin, ir i^ clear that 
this iu'putaiiou UiU-t tail to the anoiui'l ; ha tla 
double rta-on that it i- evidtinlv n--p]acMl vh, 
the chaiacter of tho iMhiLUco i- con-aurtih rnl 
that ^[r. Eilson docs not him-t-li control tin. -abb ta- 
inatter in -ach a vay as to jn-tiiy liini in ha Mr. 
anvthiim to <ay about it. 

The index or the E C orna ^ , -prciht'- 

sixty-one lauldina> a- npn -ciitt d in ila t xhibit on. 
and if the “iiidtx accoidiny to •'in c:-n.aiu r " u. 
exan iiicd, it vail tippea.r th.at toity--i\ ut tbc^.- 
buildine^ have b-rtn -o far covti.il by the vaiioiw 
subdivi-i on- of this rejoinder. Thre^ of the-e 
fi)rty--ix buildino". the Ih-a C’atluhi.jh S. Ahn a 
della Pieve at Arezzo, and the Carhe'lial • i Tn nn 
aEo fiyiire. however, in the list for veitical enr\c-. 
or for the dt licate hoinc--h.O‘. torm in ci 'netr'icnon 
of the nave, making a total of eighteen buildings 
in tins latter chies. 

We mav thus e-timate the wealmc^- of tlie 
pede-tal up -n which Afr, EiUon he- lemed tlic 
fabric of hi- *• critici-m ” ; fi-rwlialLVcr -iLrnihc iUlt 
thi- criticism m-^y have can oi.iv relate to a -in ale 
cla-^s of phenomena out of tl.e many v, liieh iiav.* 
been described. If there le any -ul-tancc what- 
ever in his Paper it must I'v -ouuht ena im tlie^^ 
remaining eighteen bnihliim-. airlwe ^Mll laov pro- 
ceed to Search for tl at -ul •:^tance in thi- (]Umrer. 

At the opening of r.ur rejoinihn* it rpiaaotl 
tlau Air. P>ilson had miher ha-tily ch'--ii'ud tin. 
‘‘great majority'' of the Ediinburgh exhibit- in 
two divi-ion-. i/. n-ymniLtric phm-, a- ]u-t di-- 
posed rf. and a -cC( nd chi--, which he thim de- 
r^crihes : — 

‘■AAbiD-, pit r-, :niil cr)lnmn- out of pliiuih, 
sometimes -tiaighr, hut nmre generally ip -cubed 
as ‘ vertic.tl cni c t Under ilii- vaam Iv .ihi I'niing 
but not very explicit caption, (iir critic'- ecncrai 
introductoiy reiiuirk- arc as folhocs i after clfj-ing 
bis argument on a^^ymmetne })hins vitb tlu- -tory 
of the architect of Aletz) : ‘‘ Ili- H[uall\ impi. --ible, 
hoiMver, to arrive at aii\ .-ati-f.ictor\ comlii-'iin 
vith regal d to tla* irregularitiu- iiicludt d in C la-- IJ, 
(which Air. (if odyear dcscril m a< • vt iticahairvf 
•widening iclim ment-,’ ' jianillel han^,’ oc.i if 
they aix to he rogaoled "iinidy a- i-' lated l<ict-. 
Thiya t' o, nm-t la- {{ii'‘'!iifd in thei>' n la t ■' n to 
m.iij} other iact- whicli 'jm m lualu up lla -ouy ef 
the -tincture. AVc nm-t m i onlv know tho aichi 
ftctuml hi-tory d' the I'uilbnn'j in gm -tii n, an I 
the pieci.-e order in vliicdi tiu ^ariou- jint- v, n 
elected, Itut ve noi-t rtufly IN suuctuif. in ) i'i*r 
to judge liow far the pi ohh ij; .1* initgu.il lo^Mimc, 
ahiuinent (f vaults and arch*-, di.. hav. l-.cui 
succa --fiill\ so]\cd, and vh<it v<akiu ^muld he 
liable to develop from aiiv defeats of diesjyn and 
construction; we must i xlitUi-t the dociimenlaiy 
In.-tory d' the -triictuna fiaun its ( i-ection up toth 
present day, in order U) a-ceuain what repaiis, re- 
newals, or alterations luLVe Itctn carried out, and 
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Therefore, the argument continues, in effect, I 
shall test his theories on a single church and you 
may take my personal w.'rd for it that “equally 
conclusive proof ” could be found in ail other cases 
“that their refinements exist only in Mr. Good- 
year’s imagination*’ if M. Durand would only 
^u’ite the necessary monograjDhs. 

The upshot of the matter is this, if Mr. Bilson’s 
standpoint be accepted, that none of the evidence 
is worth consideration because one kind of evi- 
dence is mistaken or insufficient. But from my 
point of view there was no instance represented by 
photographs at Edinburgh for the given phenomena 
in w^hich the individual building did not offer some 
new and distinct constructive feature in favour of 
the general thesis. 

From my point of view there was not a single 
building illustrated in which the existence of re- 
pair or reconstruction of the vaulting, if demon- 
strated by documentary history, would throw this 
submitted constructive evidence out of court. 

It has never been claimed that the horse-shoe 
widening and the vertical curves were a talisman 
or magic formula, involving the necessary preserva- 
tion of a vaulting or ensuring it against the need of 
repair. On the contrary, it is moially certain that 
since the tradition of such construction was lost 
sight of, many repairs have been cariied out simply 
because the widening h )rse-slioe form has been 
ignorantly described to thrust. It is self-evident, 
assuming vertical curves or horse-shoe widening 
to have been constructed, that the buildings which 
exhibit them were not less subject to decay or 
downfall than their fehows. It is self-evident that, 
when the tradition of such a system of construction 
had been lost, these particular buildings would be 
more exposed than any others to wholesale and 
brutal repairs, or to unnecessary rebuilding. Hence 
it is begging the argument to a'^sume that every 
documentary account of a repair in piers or vault- 
ings applies purely to a weakness in the building, 
which weakness such a curve ( r widening is 
assumed to represent. 

This is the suppresst'd lu'ciuise in ^Ir. Bilson’s 
citation of repairs and rebuilding at Beauvais, Noyon, 
and Saint-Bemi at Bheims. "it did not, hownver, 
occur to him to mention that these buildings wxre 
not included in the exhiluts at Edinburgh, or to 
inquire wliat the reason for this omission may have 
been. This reason was that there w^ere at least 
eighteen better ca-^es,''" as regards visibly cr)nstruc- 
tive e^idence for this t»articuiar class of phenomena, 
and that the limitations of space involved the omis- 
sion of much evidence in more than one direction. v 

It w^ould be umeasonablo to suppose that im- 
pregnable constructive evidence could be furnished 

* Thi'< was written before the recent plinlogiMphic i?ar- 
veys at Noyon and in Saint-RenTi .it Rheiin^. 

t The aiTan.nement \Mth the Kdmhuigh Arehitceiin al 
Association was for 450 ieet of linear hanging Ihe 
exhibits actually covered 550 linear feet. 


for all the cited instances of these particular phe- 
nomena. Some of these instances must take their 
chances as debatable cases long after the general 
facts are accepted. As the number of deffniteiy 
proven instances increases, so will the tendency of 
scepticism decrease to contest every individual 
instance w'bich is not definitely proven. As to the 
mentioned churches, which w'ere excluded (with 
many others) from the Edinburgh Exhibition, the 
citations wFich I have male in publication of 
Beauvais have been extremely guarded.’' My de- 
fence of all these churches will be involved in my 
account of some general facts winch are also vital 
to the argument regarding the Cathedrals of Amiens 
and Paris, and these last are the only churches of 
the entire Edinburgh series of eighteen wHich Mr. 
Bilson has mentioned in any portion cf his “ criti- 
cism,” incredible as this may appear to those w'ho 
have not carefully studied hi^ review*. A brief ac- 
count of the special puViications in this particular 
field of the investigation, wiiich have been over- 
looked by Mr. Bilson, i^ consequently in ordei here. 

Among the seven Ai chilettuyal Uemn] articles 
w*hicb formed the original report on the Brooklyn 
Museum surveys of l(S9o, was the one on the 
mediaeval Italian culuiinuir and pilaster entasis, 
already mentioned as having been ignored by Mr. 
Bilson. In this Paper an eiira^is (veitical curve) 
in mediaeval engaged columnar forms and pilasters 
was show*n to be related to a mediaval columnar 
entasis, wiiich wars then also for the first time las 
far as my knowledge goes) aiim uriiced in publica- 
tion.'v These facts w*ere found to have analogies 
and counterparts in the Italian Reiiai-"’ance in 
monuments for which the Mmilar facts never have 
been, and never will ha, disputed.! 

The report wars then continued by an article 
entitled “An Ech r from Evelyn’s Diary.” This 
article wars devoteil to the attenuated horse-sho.e 
form in nave construction (otherwise the so-called 
“widening refinement”) as found both with and 
without the vertical curves or entisis. This was 
the first detailed acciaint of the class of observa- 
tions in which the Cathedral of Amiens has ]>Gen 
subsequently included (^tbe quoted title drew* atten- 
tion to Evelyn’'^ mention that tw*o English architects 
of the seveiiteentli ceiitiu-y. Chic he ley and Pratt, 
had considered an outw*ard widening ot tlie “ maine 
w*alls ” § of the Old S. Paul’s as intended lor opticarl 
effect). 

I w*as by no means rrnexpectant of the general 
scepticism w*hicli might await the^e announce- 

* *• The accident at lnMU\ais is net tu be oveileoked " 
(p. 1‘25, Ed iiibui [ill i ittahuim). 

j- The txisteiiLe or the columnai entasis wa^ inde- 
pendently announced hy M Enhut at a latci date. 

i Notably the Tiutn* Oliinpico at Vicniza, the Chinch of 
tS. Stefano at Vicen/a, and still inoie notably the Chuich 
of S. Ciioigio Mag^noic at Venne Two these buildings 
are by Taliadio, and !S Stetano belongs to liis school. 

^ Supposably lefeuing to tlu^ ileitstoiy. 

V 
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meiu<, aii'l 'Special <tLvS'^ wa'- th.K'efore laid upon 
tlie fact that thov weie c 'la’ch .vatL^l hy M'*. ^lolni 
MoKecknie, the expert in arLhitectural euni- 
iieoiauLi* e n-truction who hah hetu einpl >ye'l hy 
the Brooklyn Mu-eiuii to art a:> my a^si-tant in 
lsp5. Hi- certiticate a> tmeiueeriioa expert was 
include 1 in tin- article. Thi- piihheati' ai is al^o 
excluded from the Ihl-on bihliojraphy.''*'' 

It wa^ not until 1901 that an opportunity was 
oherd m continue the investigation : but when this 
otpmrtunity wars oil'ered I male a trip to Italy, 
mainly to e-tabh-h relations with the architects in 
charge of repairs of the Ihsa Cathedral and of 
St. Mark's, and to make addiLomd phutoirraphs ami 
measuieineiits of the Italian churches de^eribed in 
th.- •* Echo fiom Evelyn's Diary." Amaheryear 
elapsed before my luu^enin r 'Utiiie work allowed 
me to publish the results c f this expe lition, includ- 
inp: the cerLilieates ot Sinn a Annihale Messerini 
for the c •nsiiMctive ^eltlcal curves and other 
retinemonts at Pisa anl of CommendaTore Pietro 
Saccardo for the constructive hcu*se--hoe form in 
the nave and trans-rprs of St. Mark's. Tncse cer- 
titicate- were puhli->hed in the /AvoPh/n 
Memoir, No. 2. a monograph of 111 pages, with 
41 illustrations and 14 plans. This piihlication is 
also not menti uit d hv Air. Bil-on.'- 

In 1903 an op]:orranity wvis olfeied to resume 
the invL'>tinati< 'll, and this wa- the fir-t occasion 
when it was possJole to eximine the lly/antine 
churche- at C^msuntinople and the Gothic cathe- 
drals ot Noiti'eLU France. Air. Ihl-un'- bihlio- 
graphy i:- wholly eonilned to the puhlications con- 
cerninn thi- latttu* expediti^ ui. How far his success 
in dealing with the rc-earcli at Amiens pi-tities 
such a preceduLe has now* to he determined. 

The supnrc-->al preuii-eiu Air. ] bison's arnument 
on the Ca theilral at Aniien-. as implied in his wdiole- 
sale exclu-ion cd ( tir r evidence, and in suppressing 
mention < f the exi^t^ nce of the vaiious publicatirins 
which have been cited, is this: ‘"If the vaulting 
thru-t at Amiens .-iccounts for the phenomena tliore, 
it will aceount tor all the phenomena elsewhere.” 
I propo-e t > me( t his argument in both particulars ; 
])y -hovumt that tlie vaulting thrusi at Amiens does 
not account for the phenomena there, and by ^how* 
ing that the ])henomena or-c-nr elsewhere w*hfne 
there is ik) vaulting thrust, and that they occur 
again in < tlu r ca-os where the thiust is < ppo^ed to 
tlie reci'ding surface. Once mori', therefonx will 
appear that - auie imlitiermice or ignorance us to the 
existence <1 crucial casc^^. u t c ivered by hi- owm 

* 4/ ( CiO'i .oo <// JlfjDii vnl. vii. No. 2 (is'KiA'An Kcho 
ii oin ]'o ( ]> uK Kmix . ' 

‘ 'J'lie . 1 1 < li I i‘ 1 1 " I 'll I ini> mi nts Ilf St. MmJ.S, \'< nue : 
ICltlf llehUtiL- im uOL'i Chi'll hr' ^h,,>rin,i ,i S'iiilhtr 
Sirhii lit L'i'ii. “I Vi I ( I iC^. rs' iXitt'ij/ tho^e ru Ufr/rtn, 
VictiiZif, M hir. I'lii III. J'li^'i'tiho \ 1 1' .:'K Oil I iiulud- 
imi t'm J tri’ii' m ' i'tn’r<'i- nf S. (hunim M>iii‘tli‘i r nt 
[\,i.ir. (N'.'W Volk ]sl.u niilktn.i \-. tlir tale inCacatr-v. 

ihi-^ M( nnni \N.i all i ttiut to -inimi.ii i-c llir OM-Ieneo tor ,i 11 
pait- oi Jlah. toi till- paili* alar -\''U in oi (.oiotiuctiuio 


argument, wdiich has been demonstrated to be Air. 
Bilson's constitutional debility as a critic through- 
out this c out r over- y. 

At Amiens Air. Ihlsou is at fault in his facts, 
and therefore in his conclusions. But wholly aside 
from Amiens, where the enormous altitude and 
large dimensions of the cathelrul surround the ob- 
taining of accurate measurements for the verticals 
evith undeniahle and tremendous dilliculties, Air. 
Bilson’s neglect of proven con-tructiNe facts must 
now* be illustrated by tangible examples. 

The Cathedral of Trani is an unvaulted basilica 
w*ith timber ceiling. It has a light “ triumphal 
arch ” at the opening of the nave into the tran- 
-ept, w*hieh also forms the choir. The wholly in- 
c jn--iderable thrust of this arch is buttressed by 
the transept w*alls on either side. The -hafts which 
support this arch are attached to these wvills and 
widen delicately and continuously from the pave- 
ment up, in straight lines, w*hich diverge at the 
capitals only 10 to 12 inches, as compared w'ith 
the w'ldth at the bases, in a height of 48 feet, and 
the width hetw*een piers is only 2d feet at the bases. 
The facts are corroborated by Air. AIcTxecknie, who 
photographed them in ls9d, and have been men- 
tioned and illustrated in each of the publications 
w'hich have just been quoted. They were also illus- 
trated at Edinburgh.^ Is it Air. Bilson, or is it I, 
w ho is indifferent to the problems of “ loading 
and ahiument of arches " in this instance? That 
these tw*o shafts can slope outw*ard in an even and 
regular manner to the amount of only 5 to 6 
inches on each side, in slopes beginning at the 
bases and rising throughout the entire vertical 
height of 48 feet, from any accidental cause, is im- 
pos:>ible. It is insulting to the intelligence of any 
expert even to suggest the hypothesis of accident. 

Thi*^ delicate w*idening in attenuated horse-shoe 
form, and under equally convincing conditions as 
regards thru-t or subsidence, is a widespread ap- 
])Garance in media-val churches. Alany examples 
have been puljlished, but Air. Bilson’s only reply is 
that the large number of churches covered by my 
investigations renders it difficult to test my 
tlieories in each particular building. In other 
w*ords he refuses to consider the case at Trani 
because there are others like it, 

Trani is thus an example of a perfectly simple 
proposition in physics and in engineering con- 
struction. It is not contended that the arch at 
Trani has never been repaired. I kiiow* nothing 
about it, and the consultation of documentary his- 
tory or the publication of a monograph in two 
heavy volumes about this church could not pos- 

^ Exhibit 2*2:L “When thr ab.senct* of \aiilting, the 
inconhdprdhlp thvu-t of the arch, and the re-i'^ta'iice of 
tlie dep[) transept NsalU are considered with reference to 
the diverging veitiCdls, whu h lise in btiaiglit lines from 
the pavement up. it is evident that we have heie a con- 
stuutive retinenient, and that an accidental movement 
(auinot lie invoked to explain the divergence.” 
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sibly affect this problem. The proposition is 
simply this, that under the given conditions thrust 
could not operate to produce a slope of such deli- 
cacy and such uniform character at a distance of 
48 feet below the springing of the arch. In fact 
thrust could not produce any kind of a regular 
slope in such a transverse wail. 

Thus the existence of delicate slopes beginning 
at the pavement, and rising in straight lines to the 
springing of an arch or vaulting, is fatic 

good evidence for the existence of the given re- 
finement, wherever the abutment is furnished by 
transverse walls of considerable depth. Thus the 
apses of the Balaban Aga Mesjid at Constanti- 
nople,'^' of the Capella Palatina at Palermo, of 
Saint-Radegonde at Poitiers, and of the Schotten- 
kirche (Renaissance) at Vienna t are examples of 
this class. 

^Yhere the abutment consists of the transverse 
terminal walls of the church aisles, and the out- 
ward slope begins at the pavement and continues 
in straight lines, the same pesitive evidence is 
found and is again independent of any (tuesdon of 
re]Dairs. This is the case in Saint-Loup at Chalons. 
The diverging piers at the apse are united with the 
terminal transverse walls of the aisles. This 
widening at the choir is S inches in a height of 
27 feet (exhibit J). A widening is found in all the 
piers of the nave, which also diverge in straight 
lines from the pavement up. This church has been 
published wdth illustrations in all of the publica- 
tions which are quoted by Mr. Bilson, but he 
chooses to ignore it.^ 

Where there is an abutment consisting of the 
transverse walls of the transept and the outward 
slope begins at the pavement and continues upward 
in straight lines, the same kind of evidence is 
found. These are the facts in St. Mary Diaconissa 
at Constantinople (sixth centuryh in the Church 
of the Monastery of the Chorah at Constantinople 
(eleventh century), in St. Mark's at Venice, where 
the transept walls abut on the choir and nave, in 

* Edinhunjli Catalogue, No. lo. ill.: Mcnion 

No. 4, p. 8, with ill.: Architectural Ilec>u’d, vol. xvi. No. 2, 
p. 12*2, ^Yith ill. 

t Memoir No. 4, p. (>o ; a Heiiaissance instance datinu: 
16.S8. 

I The W'ord ••exhibit,” where 'subsequently u-cmI, u'tevs 
to a series of ninety enlnr.qeinents. 20 < 24 mclie'-. made 
during the summer of 1007, for use in the prepaiation of 
the latter part of this Reply, and foi exhibit ion in the 
Brooklyn Museum. These exhibits were ^how'n in Sep- 
tember to vaiious officers and members of the Ihl.B A. in 
London. A selection from these photographs was shown 
bj- M. Auguste Choisy at a session of the Acad'/uu' dc^y 
Inscriptions et Belles-Letttis in Paris on 2;lrd August. 

§ Edinhundi Catahupie, Nos. 227. 228, 220, t^^o ill^. ; 
Metnoir No. 4, pp. 11, 12, two ills.; Aicliittxtuial Jiecoid. 
vol. xvi. No. 2, pp. 128, 120. two ills. See also, later on. 
M. AubertinN official ceititicate furni-'hed in 1007 fur pub- 
lication in this Reply. 

II Here there is also a constructive stepping back of the 
three upper bands of casing. 


the clerestjiy transepi wolh at Auiiun^," in the 
cro.ssing piers of Troyes Cathedral, and in the 
eastern crossing piL-rs of Xotre-Danio at Pans. 
Although the latter curve siigljily it is a curve 
which recM^des outwanl, from tlm pivement up, 
and may ilierefcre be inclueled with the foreauing 
eases. An especially significant instance ot incli- 
nation against tlie abutment of transept vails is 
furnished by St. Jacques at Rheims (exhibit). 

Lea\ing Auiieiis fur special later conhderation 
we pause for a moment to consider the question of 
repairs and aecidencs at Troyes as typical for the 
entire class ot iMr. Bihun’s objections appealing to 
the existence of repairs. Ao cathedral in Europe 
has had more misfort Lines than Troyes. Hardly 
another has such a dncrediting rec rd, unless it 
be Beauvais, if a general history of its accidents 
were set against a eeneral mention of its leaning 
verticals. And yet it i- positive that no vaulting 
thrust could operate against the refistance of the 
transept walls in such a way ae to catry the crossing 
piers outward >o as to slope from the pavement up. 
Still les^ coubl it l>e explained how thrust could 
produce a diininuiion of the outwanl slope in the 
upper half of the eastern piers. At the level of the 
clerestory a slight elbow and clianue of ancle to 
diminish the outward slant is seen in each of the 
ea':>tern crossing piers at Troyes, showing that the 
slope, as constructed from the pacLineiit u[) to that 
point, was changed, because found to involve too 
great a widening if continued as begun (two ex- 
hibits). 

1 may allude here, in passing, to ^Ir. Bilson A 
ridicule of the lack of uniformity in the treatment 
of the verticals of Xotre-Bame. That the shafts of 
the choir curve into the nave in^-tead of away from 
it. like the cro^^slug piers, and that they convei'ge 
(d inches) instead of diverging, may be intended to 
develop ])y contrast the dixergeiice at the crossing, 
and the arrangement Certainly has that le-uit. At 
all events the latter fact" cannot ho ascribed to 
thrust, and as they are uniform tiny cannot Ite 
ascribed to carele^^ne^s. Mr. Ikilson ridicules the 
lack of uiuformity lu these arrange uieiits as boivecn 
choir, crossing, and nave. Periiaps a difference of 
period and a change of builders might explain them, 
if I Were allowed 1 ) take a leaf trom the >cepticA 
own book.'^ Another p nnt which Mr, Bilson finds 
ridiculous A that tlio towm* * * § piers at Baris and 
Amiens do not diwu'ge like the piiu’s of tlie naves. g 
]^[ight it not have appeared unsafe to iliveige tbe^e 
piers in \ie\v of tlie heavy loading of the tower" 2 
There are many churche>, however, in which the 
view toward the choir appuus to have been the one 
most carefully coii"idered. (leuerally ^peaking, the 

"• Rboiunia])lu‘<l ill RM)7. 

The cic"'-ing pier.-oi the Catbedial ot Tisa couveige in 
theii ^eltKal ciiive", 

i Tdiey diverge, howtwei, in Rbeim-^ Catlu dial, wbeie 
the tower buttie'h-e^ aie iuulU lu ivier ib.ni tbeyaieat 
I’diife ui Amien". 
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etfort to make the arraimemtaH ineun''picuous is 
apparent iii the con^tLacLion of the \\iheiihi^" re- 
iinemeiit. It is eMdeut that the diminiuiou of 
spread frequently found near the entrance has this 
result, and * n tin :?aiue principle the akseiice of 
spread ill the tower piers at Paris and Amiens e()uid 
be explained. I tancy, huwtver, that the hea\y 
loading of these pier- 1- one important explanation. 
It IS easy also to (jiiote churehts in which the 
system employed is iinif'a‘m as between entrance, 
nave, crossine, and choir. Notable examples are 
St. Maik's and St. i\Iary T)iaconis^a. "■ llouen 
Cathedral widens to the full anujunt (about 
inches) at the entrance, and has very little cvideninc" 
at the crossing (three exhil)its). The \ariety of 
the phenomena as found in the same church or as 
found in diherent churches is nor all a matter for 
ridicule. It is a matter for serious study. 

We return no^Y to the characteristic feature of 
Notre-] )ame for the present phase of the argument, 
viz. the divergence of the eastern crossing piers, as 
being fully as convincing as the widening at Trani 
and as representing the same kind of evidence. 
In Notre-Dame, as at Trani, if the facts are clearly 
understood and clearly realised, it is difficult to 
understand how any building expert can attribute 
these facts to accident. It inu-t, of couise, be 
understood that ^ve are speaking of the eastern 
piers, because in them only the divergence starts 
at the pavement and i- in line'- which are prac- 
tically straight. An outward thrust of the vaulting 
at the cros-ing could only operate by compressing 
the upper part of the transverse transept wall. 
This compression might conceivably result in a 
crumbling or displacement (jf the upper transverse 
wall, or the \aaltiug might conceivably compress 
the resisting tran*- verse w'all so as to bend or curve 
the crossing piers for some little distance down- 
ward, but that the force of thrust could operate to 
lean out the pier- in lines wdiich are practically 
straight fr in the pa\ement up, against the resist- 
ance of the transept w'ails, is positively incon- 
ceivable. 

Another hut analogous form of evidence is 
offered by the churches wdhch widen vertically in 
the nave m straiglit lines, beginning at the pave- 
ment, again-t the tlirust and massive weight of 
the aisle \aultings. In S. Aml)i’ogio at Wiian the 
piers which carry the vaulting shafts slant verti- 
cally outward throughout the na\e fr(un the pave- 
ment lip and in .-traiglit lines. (> inches on each 
side, against the thru-t of the aisle vaults, which 
are very massive, and wdiich carry massively con- 
structed gallmaes at a height clisely equal to that 
of the nave p.ei’s. Thus the piers of the nave 
wudeii 12 inches in straight lines in opposition to 
the aisle thrusts, and to the heavy loading of the 
galleries above them. That the \aultiTig thrust of 

* The lattei witli tl e (iu.ililiration tb,it the wiilening i- 
in stiaight line^ at tlie ciitoUHe timl lu bends at tlie chuii. 


the nave h<is carried these galleries and their heavy 
vaultings bodily outward G incliL-s to a '-ide is 
wlndly iiiipossible. In fact the suggesuon appears 
absurd. That the na\e vaultings have been partly 
repaired and partly rebuilt i- wedl known, but it is 
expressly stated by de Daiteiii th-t the ribs of the 
iidNe vaulting retained their integrity and survived 
thi'3 repair. ' 

The Thoma-kirche at Stra^sburg is another 
church of this cla-s. The piers of the nave lean 
outwoird in straight hues from the pavement up, 

5 inches to a -ide, again-t the thru-t ot aisle \aults, 
wdiich are nearly as high as those ot the nave. 
The piers v f S. Duen at Tioueii incline outwvird, in 
straight lines from the pa\emeiu up, O.j inches to 
a side (exhibit). Those of Eoueii Cathedral incline 
ontw'ard a maximum of 12 to 13 inches to a side, in 
straight lines from the pavement up [iwo exhibits). 
In S. Ambrogio, in the Thomaskirche, in Rouen 
Cathedral, and a large number ( f other churches, 
a new* form of evidence apj^ears in the aisles, in 
wffiich deep trails ver-e chapel wails wdth massive 
responds are baitere 1, so a- to give a widening 
effect on the exterior side. The 1907 enlargement 
exhibit for the ai-le re-ponds of Rouen Cathedral 
show's a maximum incluiation of over 8 inches in 
a height of 37 feet. The inclination is in straight 
lines, from the pavement up, against chapel w'alls 
which are 13 feet deep. It will be understood that 
the (jiiotatiMn of “exhibits ” is coiitined to photo- 
graphs made during the pa-t -ummer. and that all 
building- mentioned in thi- Paper, and many which 
are nut miiitioned, are repre-ented in the Brooklyn 
Museum by enlarged photographs. 

The same battering is found in the responds of 
transverse chapel walls exterior to the aisles, of 
other churches in wiiich the widening of the nave 
begins, nut at the pavement, but at the capitals. 

We have thus reached the class of buildings to 
wiiich the Amiens Cathedral belongs, those, viz., 
in wdiich tlie outward divergence begins at the 
capitals of the piers of the nave, and, first and 
foremost, those are to be considered, like the nave 
and choir of the Cathedral of Amiens (as distinct 
from the curves of its crossing piers), in wiiich the 
divergence is in straight lines from the capitals up. 

Since at the height of the springing of the aisle 
vaultings there is an alhsuffiicieiit resistance to out- 
ward thrust from the nave vaulting, it is impos- 
sible that the na\e vaulting thrust could operate in 
straight lines or even in a bent or curved line at 
so luw" a point, with sufficient force to carry the 
aisle vaultings bodily outward. This argument pre- 
sumes, of coursi', that the piers of the nave are 
perpendicular ; for if they have been pushed into 
tile nave by aisle thrust then a return outward lean 
just above the springing ( f the aisle vault would be 
involved. That the na\e 2 deis to the ca^htals 

F. de DditeiM, / /“ e/e i>>it 1' A uhUci IjO)nb(i) >lt\ 

p. l;34. 
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{a.s distinct from the vanliing- shafts) are generally 
perpendicular at Amiens is shown by twelve special 
exhibits Aee fig. 1, p. 38). Under these conditions 
we should expect to hnd the vertical bend in the 
nave at Amiens, if due to thrust, not lower down 
than the triforium string-course, rather than at the 
springing of the aisle vaulting where it actually 
begins (exhibits for each individual pier), in details 
which reach from the capital to the triiorium 
tig. p. 39). 

The force of this consideration is much increased 
by the existence of a number of casts of this class 
in which the weight of one or more substantial 
galleries is added to the load which tends to resist an 
outward accidental lean in straight lines. At Laon, 
where the lower vaulted gallery is of great width, 
the widening of the nave begins in straight lines at 
the capitals of the piers, against the thrust of this 
vaulting and at a remarkably low height when 
compared with the height of the church (exhibit). 
At Strassburg the same widening in straight lines 
begins at the same related point. In Eheims Cathe- 
dral the same widening in straight lines begins 
at the same point (four exhibits) [see fig. 7, p. 50). 
In Saint-Pierre at Caen the same facts appear. 

Saint-Eemi at Rheims is a church of this class. 
The widening begins at the capitals and rises in 
straight lines against the thrust of the aisle vault- 
ing and against the thrust of a very wide vaulted 
gallery (exhibit). 

Thus, when Mr, Bilson cites the nave vaulting 
of Saint-Remi as having been taken down and as 
being entirely rebuilt, the answer is that the nave 
vaulting could not have thrust in straight lines 
down to the mentioned point against the gallery 
vault and the aisle vault. Conseijuently the un- 
doubted defects of the nave vaulting were inde- 
pendent of the (juoted facts. 

Although in St, ^Mark's at Venice the widening 
is not in straight lines, the facts are all the more 
pregnant on that account. The piers of the nave 
incline delicatc-ly outward from the pavement up. 
Thus we are positive that the strong recession 
immediately above the capitals is not due to the 
piers leaning into the nave. The strongest pitch 
in the widening is found directly above the capitals, 
against the thrust of the aisle vaults and against 
the weight of the galleries. 

Thus in approaching a more specific examination 
of ^Ir. Bilson's criticism of my work at Amiens 
the following points, which ap[)ear to have been 
established, may be rehearsed. First, it is desirable 
not to confine the controversy to a single cathedral, 
because the apparent inherent improbabilities 
attaching to the announcement for that cathedral 
are considerably luiiiimised when a greater number 
of churclies are examined. Secondly, if the argu- 
ment so far tends to show that the alleged refine- 
ment could not be produced by thrust in the (pioted 
cases, the result also follows that such a system 
of construction would not aggravate or favour the 


disrupting tendencies which thrust is known to 
promote. 

There is a natural pi^ejudice that things ‘'out of 
plumb” are unsafe, and Mr. Bilson’s description 
of w’alls, piers, and c )lumns out of plumb " ha^ 
an ugly sound, and this ugly sound w'as intended. 
But wdien we consider the actual thickness and 
\veight of walls and piers in the buildings named, 
there does not appear to be anything alarming in 
the facts described. If the arraugeinenti are such 
that thrust could not produce them, then it folluW'S 
also they are arrangements which would nut aggra- 
vate thrust or tend to endanger the building. Out- 
side of St. Mark's, where the divergence is greater 
than usual, and is produced in the upper walls by 
battering, the extreme amount of inclination in 
any building mentioned has been some 11 or 12 
inches to a side.""' Nowg wRen this amount of in- 
clination is distributed through the entire height 
of the church or, in other cases, from the capitals 
up, the actual amount of lean in the clerestory w*all 
is inconsiderable, and here only, if at all, could it 
be dangerous to the building. Whatever that small 
amount of lean might be, it would also evidently 
tend to forestall the upward lifting and grinding 
of the dying buttress wRich an accidental outAvard 
thrust and settlement wmuld tend to produce. 

In so far as piers have been found to be *“ out of 
plumb,” the arrangement again tends to silidity, 
when the aisle thrust is considered. 

When responds are out of plumb,” they face 
solid transverse w^alls and are again constructively 
stable. 

When crossing piers are ‘‘out of plumb,” they 
lean against a transverse transept w*all, and the 
arrangement again promotes solidity or is certainly 
not antagonistic to it. 

As to “columns out of plumb” I have never 
t^uoted any in the naves or constructive features 
of churches, or a^^ide from avrangenmnts similar to 
those in the clerestory of Notiv-Dame, where the 
problem of solidity is not in guestion.t 

Mr. Bilson might describe the sides of a Doric 
column as being “out of plumb,” and this appears 
to be his way of looking at a slightly receding 
entasis such as we find in the responds facing the 
chapel walls in the Cathedral of Vicenza or in the 
slender pilasters in the angles of the choir at Laon. 
The transverse chapel Avails at Vicenza are 25 feet 
deep, and the entasis has no more recession than 
that of a C(n*iiithian columu. Still tlnse re.'-punds 
are undeniably “ out of plumb,” from 3 to 9 inches 
in a height of 80 feet 1 So are Palladio’s pilasteis 
“out of plumb” in S. Maria Maggiure at X'enice 
and in the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. These 

'What the amount is at Amien^ will be considered 
presently. 

t I make the u^ual distinction heie between a column 
(monolithic iis? to dianietei) and a piei ipo-^ibly lound) 
composed of nia-onry, vhich I assume to be familiar totlie 
terminology ot Mr. Bilson, 









i.— riimib-liiif at vaultin^^'-tluir, from oaintal tit -niiiiTi oai'O. of i>itT No. 1 ( Durand plan), north >nk*. Anaens Catiiodral (the ^ixih 
IfUT. iiottli '>idi‘. in the inuubeiini: ot thi- aitiele) The di-e oii the plane of the plumb mea-sures 20 by 25 ein . or h\ 10 iinhie'^. 
From No. 4 of the Brooklyn Museum enlargements for Amieus Cathedral, Series of 1907, 
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buildings oiier a c-lose and exact analogy to the 
tacts in niedhival architecture ; for the widening in 
the maj.)rity of media* vai cathedrals is not greater 
in relation to height than that obtaineil by the 
eula^is in S. GinrgiO Olaggiore. At \oyon the 
curves of the nave are so delicate that they recede 
only 4 inches when the upper face of the piers is 
compared with the lower. The piers curve into 
the nave 1 inch and curve away from it 4 inches 
(exhibits But ]^Ir. Bilson a^'sures us that this 
amount of widening is what led to the taking down 
and rebuilding b} Pierre Tarisel of the nave vault- 
ing ! At all events, in Mr. Bils m*s termin jlogy, 
the curves at X.-yon are *• out cd plumb.'’ 

The dtcisive proof that “ refinement^ ’’ exist at 
XoyoE, even when enclosed in quotation marks, lies 
in the aisle responds, which face transverse chapel 
walP 17 feet deep, measured to the interior of the 
wail- They have an entasis of 2 inches recession 
in a lieight of 17 feu y inches (exhibiti. 

Thus ’we recur to Mr. Bilson's category in 
Class II„ ‘‘ \Yalls, pieis, and columns out of plumb, 
^^ometimes straight, but more generally described 
as ‘vertical cm-ves.* ” It is nst worth while to 
quarrel about wm-ds, and i\Ir. Bilson has accurately 
described, according to hi:? bghts, the vi^ta between 
two Doiic columns. The “ divergence " in medi:eval 
churches is not relatively as great as it is at P.estum. 
As regards vertical curves, the instance of the 
choir at Laon i^ absolutely impregnable in the 
matter of thrust (three exhibit??). As usual in such 
cases, Mr. Bilsen passes by this one Avithjiit men- 
tion, probably because the ■‘widening” in the 
centiai light of the choir is one of the most con- 
vincing pio^ofs ever offered for the existence of this 
refinement. The central window widens G inches 
(two exhibits). I have already mentioned that 
Xoyon, Saint-Pen ji, and Ikoiuvoi^, whicli are the 
only churches attacked by Mr. Bilson, aside from 
Paris and Amiens, were not included in the Edin- 
burgh Exhibition, and a final word may now be 
said about Beaimiis. 

If the contention be admitted ihiit the widening 
system was very fivopiently employed, und that the 
c mstructive evidence is good in a consideralde 
number of cases, it undoubtedly follows that some 
of the serious accidents which were bound to happen 
during the cra/e for exti'cmely high vaultings must 
have happened to churches which employed this 
system. In the Edijihur'jJi Cotalognrl mentioned 
Bcau\(iis as follows; “ The accident at lieainais is 
not to be overlooked, but it would be begging the 
argument to assume that a church in wliich acci- 
dental movement has occurre<l had no divergence 
before the movement took ])lace.” 

A re-examination of this euthcMlral in the summer 
of 1007 shows that I have been in error in my 
estimates of tlie divergence there. It throws an 
interesting light on Mr, J bison’s disp()^itio]i to 
argue that the widening refinement is always related 
to acci'leiits in the vaulting that I am able to report 


that the eathelral whose vaulting tell twue has 
very little noith and s.aith vid* mug at the cr. ■.'?^ing 
pier^. The 'sixteenth cLiitury n rrh-ea^t eo s-ing 
pier does ii >l diverge from the perpeiidieiilar in the 
north and >uth directions, and it d<*e^ not bulge; 
the soatli-east cio-'-^ing pier ha^ a dehcate outward 
southward recession, a^ hir as the thii'tLenth century 
porti(.)n of the pier h concerned, .iiid doe^ not hulge. 
The u})per ^ixt^eiith centur\ nlaiilt }Mrtion dies 
not di\erge beyond the thirte nth eentury limit. 

There is uiie point, however, which must not be 
forgotten, and that i-- 1 > indicate tin- error int »wiiich 
'Mv. Bilson hss fallen in quoting thi^ tliurch. He 
says tp. 40 m : •' So we hive tliH cuiious fact, that 
Pierre TaiPei, wdi > had executed at AmiciH the 
costly and dithcult work e>f inserting iron Tie< all 
around tlu* cathedral in order U; mia^t the movement 
in the cro^-ing piers and iTeveiit their de\ eloping 
farther • rerinemciits ' . . . was the expert called 
in t ) advice on the plaim ni the tian-eqjt -tt fleaiuai", 
which it-5 architect, acc -rding to Mr. Gooelyear, 
actually laiiltwith a widening eveti more- pronounced 
than that wliich his adviser had bedi doing hi^ be^t 
to arrest at Amiens." Mr. BiE-m has torgotten 
his own juotition fr >111 the n-p ua of tlie Amieiis 
Cathedral CommiSNiou of I4U7- 8. a Lommi?«sion 
inclu'ling Pierre Tari-el, which i< a-^ iollow- : “ The 
four principal pillars of the cro^-ing of the said 
church are bent and archeel on both -ides by the 
thru-t of the ai-le vaults.'* The iron tie< in the 
trifonuin at Amien^, according to Mr, Bils'.n's 
own quotation, were therctore intended to arrest a 
biickiing below the tritorium caii-e I by “ the thrust 
of the aisle vault-." The document.- show that 
they liad no reference to the widening above, which 
mu'?t have bet-n due to a vaulting thru-t from the 
crossing vault, if caused by thru^.t. At lEauvais 
the cro--ing })iers have not buckleil. Thus the 
satirical remark just quote. 1 -eeius to lose its 
point, and neither Pierre Tari-elE ci in-:i-tency nor 
mine seems to lie invohed. i\lr. JUl-oii ought not 
to forget, either, that the eastern cro^-iiig piers at 
ileanvciis were oi'iginally built before the transept 
was planned, and that the south-east crossing pier 
is still thiiteoiith century woik f r three-fourths of 
its height. 

As regards the iron cable in the tritorium at 
Amiens, even if no documents were in question, it 
is evident that it ^^oulll be useb‘-< as a means of 
arresting an outward spn*ad above its own height. 
This appears from i\Ir. BiEon’s own iniblieation of 
tlie di'awings in the workshop of tla* Amiens Cathe- 
dral, and thus wi* re.ich llie debatable matters of 
fact at Amiens which are conin'cted with the'-'e 
di’civ iugs. 

Mr, BilsonE s itirical remark about the accidental 
development of “refinements" in tlie Amiens 
crossing piers leads me to point out, as oiU‘ among 
the weak sp.ds of his argument for Amiens, bis 
total neglect of the nave as regards attested and 
accurate ohservations, and his ndiaiice on two 
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drawings made thirty- two years ago, in 1875, of 
the two southern crossing piers, for the amount of 
divergence throughout the cathedral. He assures 
us, regarding the nave (p. 415), and without offer- 
ing any evidence whatever for his assertion, that 
“ the divergences are so small that they are net 
appreciable to the eye, and whatever may be their 
precise extent they are certainly not greater, and 
probably are much less, than those of the crossing 
piers.” If Mr. lUlson had “ sighted on a plumb- 
line ” he would hardly have ventured this statement, 
which I shall presently show to bo glaringly in- 
exact. 

‘‘ Sighting on a plumb-line ” occurs in quotation 
marks, which are supposed to be satirical, several 
times in Mr. Bilson's criticism. It is not, how- 
ever, more ridiculous to sight on a plumb-line than 
to sight on a level. There is no other method of 
determining facts about the vertical lines of piers, 
excepting to sight on a plumb-line, unless the line 
can be hung directly against the pier. Mr. BiBon 
knows very well that this cannot be done in the 
Amiens nave, or in any great cathedral nave, with- 
out enormous expense. This is obviously the 
reasoir that he and ]\I. Durand conlined their own 
research to the publication of the drawings for the 
two southern crossiirg piers which were tirade 
thirty-two years ago, instead of taking measure- 
ments of their own throughout the cathedral nave. 

In the Amiens transepts lines can be hung from 
the triforium which can be sighted on the piers if 
let down in front of them, but lines cannot be 
hung against these piers without a scaffold, unless 
a surveyor is slung on a platform by ropes let down 
through the apertures of the vaulting. In the 
transepts, if the plumb-line is sighted on the edge 
of a pier at the capital, the amount of vertical 
divergence below the triforium, to the height of 
the capital of the pier, can be estimated with 
approximate accuracy from the known diameter of 
the outer rib at the base. Supposing that the line, 
when sighted from the edge of the pier at the 
capital, cuts off* about a <|uartGr, or about a fifth of 
the diameter of the outer rib at the base, and that 
this diameter is 15 inches, then we obtain a rough 
estimate of the vertical divergence as a quarter or 
a fifth of 15 inches. 

There is a further and complete accuracy obtain- 
able — viz. by photographing the sighting, as taken 
under the conditions described, with a surveyor’s 
rod and disc on the plane of the estimate to be 
made, which, in the Amiens transepts, would be at 
the rib of the pier. All my estimates in the Amiens 
transepts which wore made in IbOd were verified 
in this way, excepting in those cases where the 
monuments placed in front t)f the piers interfered 
with hanging a line from the triforium. This 
method of photographic measurement, with a 
plumb-line sighted ” by tlie camera (if Mr. Bilson 
will continue to accept a phraseology which appears 
to amuse him), has the great advantage ot dis- 


pensing with the necessity of hanging a line against 
the surface, which is impossible in any great cathe- 
dral as regards the piers, without a prohibitive 
expense. 

So far I have explained the methods which I 
adopted in 1903 for sighting on a plumb-line ” in 
the Amiens transepts, and these methods are not 
only practical and defensible when the observations 
are attested and corroborated by enlarged photo- 
graphs, but they are also the only methods which 
are practically available at Amiens in view of the 
enormous dimensions and altitudes of this cathe- 
dral. On the other hand, in the case of a plumb- 
line suspended in the Amiens nave, the openings 
in the vaulting near the crossing do not admit of 
an adjustment of the line which will allow accurate 
sighting (this adjustment is obtained in the tran- 
septs by having an assistant in the triforium who 
moves the line to the indicated sighting point). In 
spite of this apparent difficulty a carefully levelled 
photograph will allow of an accurate estimate, 
because the distance of the line from the edge of the 
pier at the base can be subtracted by compass 
measurement from the distance of the line from 
the edge of the pier at the capital. For this opera- 
tion it is desirable, however, to have an enlarge- 
ment. (For those sceptical persons who do not 
know that Goer/ and Zeiss lenses are rectilinear it 
is sufficient to tDoint out that a lens which distorts 
the pier will also distort the plumb-line, so that the 
punishment for taking an unreliable photograph 
will immediately lit the crime.) 

During my first survey visit to Amiens (in 
1903) which lasted only five days and a half, most 
of my time was devoted to the transepts, as the 
nave did not appear to vary from the facts else- 
where known to exist. On the fifth day of my 
work, the sacristan, ^I. Hegnaut, suggested hang- 
ing a line through an opening in the vaulting of 
the nave. I gladly adapted the idea, which I had 
never previously tried. A blacdt tape was used, 
which had served its purpose successfully in the 
transepts. The next step was to photograph this 
line, which was hung for that purpose, and then 
from the known diameter of the outer rib of the 
crossing pier to estimate the divergence of the 
crossing pier, after an enlargement had been ob- 
tained. It was, however, my first experience in 
suspending a tape from such a lofty height, and at 
the great distance from the camera, placed in the 
organ gallery at the west end of the cathedral, 
which this altitude involved. I did not realise 
that a tape will not shov/ under such conditions, 
even in the most excellent negative, unless sus- 
pended in front of a light background of masonry 
surface. The negative was reported to be excellent 
by the Amiens photographer who developed it, and 
I left Amiens the next day ; but when the negative 
was printed in Paris the tape could not be seen. 

This is an exact account of my first plumb in the 
Amiens na\c, and the only one taken until 1907, 
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when I have photographed over two hundred plumh 
measurements in the cathedral, a large proportion 
of which have l)een in the nave. Some fifty plumljs 
ill the nave furnish photographic exhibits in the 
way of enlargements, made for reference in prepar- 
ing this reply to Mr. Uilson. Meantime, and before 
the work of 1907, I have quoted an estimate which 
my photograph of 1903 would have guarded me 
from j^ttblishing if it had served the purpose for 
which it was taken. Strictly speaking, it was not 
possible to sight on the nave 
plumb-line of 1903, for it was 
necessarily some little distance 
removed from the crossing pier 
toward the centre of the nave. 

I remember using the known 
diameter of the rib as the basis 
of my estimate, but may have 
omitted to subtract the distance 
of the line from the base of the 
pier, in subsequent use of my 
notes. There is a remarkably 
strong optical illusion, due to 
the vaulting rihs, 
much exciggerates the appear- 
ance of recession at the Amiens 
crossing, which illusion can only 
be rectified by photographic 
compass measurement. 

Mr. Bilson’s success in mak- 
ing ofi*-hand estimates of the 
divergence in the Amiens nave 
has not been phenomenal, for 
he is on record, as just quoted, 
for the assertion that this di- 
vergence is ‘‘inappreciable by 
the eye,’' whereas its maximum 
amount is 19 inches or over. 

Mr. Bilson has also apparently 
been the victim of the optical 
illusion occasioned by the vault- 
ing ribs of the aisles which cause 
the piers to appear to lean into 
the nave. This is indicated by 
his assertion that ‘‘some move- 
ments have taken place in the 
nave caused by the thrust of the 
aisle vaults inward.” It is now 
demonstrated by exhibits sub- 
mitted for each individual pier of 
the nave (as distinguished from 
the crossing), and witha distinct and separate plumb- 
ing for each pier, that every pier on the north side 
is strictly perpendicular to the height of the capital 
(see fig. 1], and that two piers of the south side are 
strictly perpendicular (those next the crossing). In 
the remaining four piers the inward inclination up 
to the capital varies frem less than 1 inch to 
1^- inches as a inximuui. Thus the statement that 
“ movements have taken place in the nave caused 
by the thrust of the aisle vaults inward ” appears 


to rest on an optical illusion which I cannot myselt 
overcome without the aid of the plumb-lines which 
Mr. Ihlson has so scornfully and so imprudently 
rejected in his own observations. 

For tlie student of Mr. Bilson's criticism I cannot 
offer a more convincing proof of bis delinquencies 
as an observer than the extraordinary oversight 
which has led him to publisli as reliable documents 
the drawings of the southern crossing piers, which 
make such an imposing appearance in his Paper. 

M. Ihirand has also been over- 
hasty in his confidence in these 
drawings. That they are care- 
fully executed is perfectly true, 
uure- 
If Mr. 

BTson and M. Durand will 
“ si edit on a plumb-line "at 
the south- ea-^t crossing iiier of 
Amiens Cathedral, they will 
immediately admit that these 
drawings are not reliable. For 
instance, the north lower face 
of the south-east crossing pier 
leans into the nave 3 inches 
(0*077 m. : two exhibit^. Nos. 
29 and 65), whereas the cathe- 
dral office drawing represents 
the north lower face as perpen- 
dicular Aee fig. 3A 

Aside from the exhibits re- 
presented by fig. 3, 1 had made 
two photographs of this ineli- 
natioii in 1903 (after “sighting 
on a plumb-line ") with the lino 
in position, and a surveyor’s rod 
beside the pier, to furnish the 
measurement. I had had those 
photographs enlarged to 25 
liy 35 inches for the Brooklyn 
Museum exhibit, and they are 
catalogued and descnbi'd in tlie 
Miibcioji Memoir Xo. 4 (Xos, 
a publication which f 
sent M. Durand, and which is 
quoted ]>y Mv. Bilson. There- 
fore, when the drawings fur- 
nished Mr. Bilson by M. Durand 
came to my notice m the 
Joui.'XAt. P.I.B.A. I was in- 
clined to \iew them with great 
suspicion, as probably containing other errors 
beside the one which was most obvious, and this 
suspicion has been verified. The drawing fur the 
south-west crossing pier is in evvvv for us upper 
measurement, north face, to the amount of 1 1 inches 
1^0*04 ni.l, as showm by exhibit 87. The measure- 
ment should thus be corrected to 0T4 m. instead 
of OTO m. Since the drawing of the south-east pier 
is in error 0*075 m. for the lower face, the upper 
measure is to be corrected from 0*125 m. to 0*20 m. 
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Exhibit B7 represented, in much diminished 
size, by tig. (3. The reduction from 20 x 24 inches 
to G X -S] makes the application of the compass 
test, based on the surveyor’s di:^c to the left of the 
pier, an over-delicate operation, but the measure- 
ment of 5 inches for the divergence of this south- 
west crO'^sing pier may be tested on fig. 0 with 
this warning. My own measurements are natu- 
rally based, in all cases, on the enlargements and 
not on the illustrations of reduced size. Fig. 8 
displays more clearly the error of the office draw- 
ing for the south-east crossing pier, because the 
dimension is doubled for the given height. 

I have not yet tested the accuracy of these draw- 
ings for the east and west sides of the crossing 
piers, the sides which face the transept, as this 
<tiiestion does not concern the present argument, 
but each drawing is in error for the northern faces. 
When enlargements are made of the photographs 
of my north and south transept plumbs the test 
for the east and west faces will be an easy one. It 
ought to be added that the taking of plumb mea- 
surements from pLitforms slung from ropes let 
through the vaulting is an oiieration of great diffi- 
culty, and almost infallibly liable to error, and that 
the office clerk of 1875 who did or supervised this 
work had no easy task. Air. Bilson’s haste in 
accepting these rather ancient documents, in pre- 
ference to making tests of his own, is possibly ex- 
plained by the great expense and great difficulty 
of taking actual plumbs or by his contempt for 
scientific photography.'"’ 

AI. Favry, the Inspecteur ties Travaux at Amiens, 
is now aware of the unreliable character of these 
drawings, and I took pains to assure myself, with 
his assistance, that they have been correctly copied, 
and that the errors are in the originals. As just 
indicated, I have prepared two special photographic 
enlargements to illustrate the remaidvable error in 
the drawing for the south-east pier, and one en- 
largement is submitted to show the error for the 
south-west pier. However, in spite of the prema- 
ture and rather indiscreet hilarity of some portions 
of All*. Bilson’s Paper, I owe him much sinctu’e 
gratitude for his article, especially so because the 
fact, immediately forced on my attention, when 
this article appeared, that the drawings furnished 
by AI. Durand were not trustW(U‘thy, has obliged 
me to make a new and thorough study of the 
vertical measurements at Amiens, and has enabled 
me to correct my own errors as well as those of 
Air. J bison. 

Aly photographic measurements of 1907 for the 
divergences of the crossing piers are a great deal 
less than my estimate of 1908, which was not 
verified by photographic methods, for reasons 
explained, and I am vastly pleased to be able to 

AI. C]loi^,y has expressed the opinion to me tliat my 
own photogr.iplhe methods tor ''ludi ca'-es are miu-h more 
reliable than actual plumb'^ from ^^’alY(>lds oi slung plat- 
forms. 


correct that estimate in the table of measurements 
which follows. 

This table of measurements for the vertical 
divergences of the nave and crossing piers is sup- 
ported by thirty- eight exhibits, to be subsequently 
enumerated and described. In my own numbering 
of piers I have continued the methods which I 
used in my pbotograiffiic notes, but the numbers 
of the Durand plan are also supplied, as found 
in fig. 4, Aly own numbering enumerates the 
piers in order from the crossing, not included, as 
far as the organ gallery and the tower piers at the 
entrance, which are also not included, as having no 
divergence. 


RklE'-^^ioxs IX Tin: Piehs of the Ahiex> Na\e and 
C nOSSIXlr llX IXuHES). 

All rfcc-c^-.ion-^. except at the crossing, are in straight lines, 
and all begin at the capitals, or. in the ca-^e of the 
ciuS'-ing pier-, at the corresponding height. 


XOKTH. 

East Cros^uiit (17)A 

Recession, 5 ; bulge, IFt 

We^t Ciossuiq (i--)). 

Reces>sion. -5 : bulge, less 
than 1 iiiL-h. 

Fii st Pier 

Shalt rece-sion, 7 ; pier 
perpendiLular. 

Second Pier (11). 

8hatt reces-ion, S\ ; pier 
peipendicular. 

Thud Idc) (bl. 

Shaft reeebaion, 
pier perpendicular. 

Fourth I'ler (7). 

Shaft recession, : 

pier peipeiKliculai. 

Fifth Ptei (d), 

Shatt recession. 1*2-111; 
pier perpendicular. 

Si I ih Piei pn. 

Shalt lece-sion. 7,| ; pici 
perpendieular. 


SOUTH. 

Ed'^t ihoS'-iUij (IS). 

Recession, o : bulge. B. 

11 est ( 'ro'^’^iuti I lb). 
Recession,-! ; bulge doubt- 
ful. ii any.i 
First Pie I (1-11 

Shatt recession, -5 ; pier 
pt-rpeiidicular. 

Sceoud l‘ier (12). 

Shaft lecession, bj ; jii*-'!' 
perpendicular. 

Thud Pie) (lOb 

Shaft reces-ion. 7-b: pier 
loans in, 1^ 

Fourth Piei (S). 

Shaft recessiun, 
piei lean-; in, 1. 

Fifth I'ler (b). 

Shaft reecs-^ion. 71, -(>1 : 
pier leans in. 1 
So‘ih Jdei (ll. 

Sliaft leLus-ion. : pier 
leans in, 1\ 


It will be noticed that double estimate's, ofieriiig 
slight variations, are given for the third, fourth, 
and fifth piers on each side (Durand plan 9, 10 ; 
7, 8 : 5, G). The right hand measurements in 


These number^ relate to M. Durand's plan, a-^ lepio- 
ducod m ng. 4. 

i* The leeession-; aie tiguied without including the 
bulges; in other wouls, they are figured from the ba^e to 
the capital at the vaulting iibs. Thi-. meiliod differ-, from 
that of the cathedial olUee drawings. Oiithat nuthod \he 
recession vould be b|- inches for the north-east crossing piei 
and s iuclie-i for the south-east eu)>sing pier. 

J The cathedral othce drawing gives 0 Id m. bulge, oi 
less than ^ of an inch. If a bulge exists, it i- cevtainh 
not moie. My own obsei ration -hows a -light buildei’s 
error in some of the ma'=;onry courses rather than a bulge. 
The photogiaphic detail enlaigeinent will enable earh 
student who examines it to form his own eonclu-ion-, 
M. Fhoisy'^ impiessum ot this enlargement coincides witli 
my own. 
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these cases are from photographic surveys, ^vith 
plumh-liues reaching, in the photograph, from the 
base to the capital of the shaft at the vaulting, 
and with a surveyor’s disc on the plane of the 
given pier at its exact centre. Fig. 5 {p. 44) repre- 
sents in much reduced size an enlargement of this 
class. The left-hand measurements for the same 
piers are figured on a wholly difierent method, 
which was also applied to all the piers for which 
single measurements are quoted — i.e. by combining 
the measurement furnished by a specially enlarged 
photographic detail of a plumb with disc measure- 
ment from the triforium string to the capital of 
the pier (where the outward slant begins) ; with 
another estimate for the triforium and the clere- 
story based on actual plumbs inside the triforium. 
As the divergences are visibly in straight lines 
and are attested to be so by a very large number 
of enlarged details, and other bpecial photo- 
graphs, the method has been followed of com- 
puting the divergence of the upper triforium and 
the clerestory from an actual plumb with line 
of 15 feet at each shaft in the triforium. The close 
correspondences of measurement obtained by these 
wholly different procedures are notable. The 
method of the combination estimates has been 
applied to the first, second, and sixth piers, and 
these are the only estimates offered for these piers. 
Fig. 2 represents the type of enlargements for the 
vaulting-shafts between the capital of the pier and 
the triforium string. The measurements for the 
recession of the crossing piers are obtained from 
plumb-lines, reaching m the photographs from 
base to capital at the vaulting. Fig. 6 represents 
this type of enlargements. The measurements 
for the bulges of the crossing piers are obtained 
from photographic enlarged details, separately 
taken, f^n* the height from the base to the level 
of the triforium string. 

The estimates published are verified, as stated, 
by thirty-eight exhibits of photographs enlarged to 
20 X 24 inches, made up as follows : Eight details 
to a side for the piers of the nave up to the capital 
of the piers — he. to the springing of the aisle 
vaults, and for the crossing piers to the triforium 
string ; six details to a side for the vaulting-shafts 
of the nave, from the capitals of the piers to 
the triforium string ; five photographs to a side 
for the third, fourth, and fifth piers, and for the 
crossing piers, taken from the base to the capital 
of the shaft at the vaulting — each and every 
photograph of the entire series with plumb-line, and 
with a surveyor’s disc on the exact plane of the 
desired measurement. As far as the illu'^tratioiis 
of the' present article are concerned, the method 
of obtaining the meaMU’ements from the disc is 
best shown by fig. 2, because the disc appears 
there in larger dimensions than in the other illus- 
trations. 

It will be noticed that the measurements on the 
south side of the nave are invariably considerably 


smaller than the corresponding ones on the mjrth 
side, excepting at the crossing, where the reces- 
sions correspond in all four instances (although 
the bulges do not). It is also worth noting that, 
although the divergences are all greater on the 
north side, it is the piers of the north side which 
are all accurately perpendicular. The measure- 
ments of the south side, which are taken from the 
base to the vaulting for the third, fourth, and 
fifth piers, eliminate, however, the slight leans into 
the nave of the corresponding piers. 

All the vaulting- shafts of the north side step 
forward slightly (about one inch) at the capitals 
of the piers ; a fact shown by every photographic 
detail for the north side. An inch is therefore 
subtracted from each combination estimate for the 
north side. Thib stepping forward is found in 
only one pier of the south side — the sixth in 
my numbering, Xo. 4 of tlie Durand plan (the 
pier next to the orean gallery and to the tower 
pier). 

The fifth vaulting- shaft on the north side steps 
back two inches at the clerestory, and is the only 
one which steps back on either side (exhibit 
Xo. 42). Thus two inclu's are added to the com- 
bination estimate for the fifth vaulting- shaft, north 
side (Xo. 5 Durand plan), in order to obtain a 
just comparison wdth the photographic measure, 
from base to vaulting of the same pier. The 
two distinct estimates then tally within halt an 
inch. 

I am now able to return to an argument which 
Mr. Dilson has contemptuously waived aside, after 
declaring (p. 415) that ‘‘the divergences (in the 
nave) are so small that they are inappreciable to 
the eye, and whatever may be their 2^t*eeise extent 
they are certainly not greater and probably are 
much less than those of the crossing piers.” 

If the Amiens na\e has spread accidentally, in 
amounts varying from 12 to 19 inches, the crown 
of the vaulting-arches should have subsided at 
least one half the given amount of divergence. If 
those vaulting-archos have gone down they must 
have become distorted, and if they have been dis- 
torted that distortion must be visible. Mr. Dilson 
lays great stress on the extent to which a vault 
may settle without falling in, but he does not, and 
cannot, say that such vaultings have not been de- 
pressed and distorted, Xow the Amiens nave vault- 
ing is true tbrougliout to a single pitch, which 
has visibly not gone down at the crown (exhibit 49 
and several others). There is a slight distortion 
of the ribs of the vaulting which correspond to the 
fifth pier north of my numbering (X(\ 5, Durand 
plan), but there is no subsidence there at the 
crown. 

M. Durand’s excellent book gives us to under- 
stand that the Amiens nave vaulting has never 
been repaired. Viollet-le-Duc says in his Dictionary 
(article Cathedral) : ‘‘ Cependant cette nef dont la 
hautsur est de i2.50m. sou^-clef et la largeiir 
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d’axe en axe des piles de 14.G0m. ne s’e^t ni 
deforiiiee iii deversc'e. La con^ traction u’a subi 
aueuue alteration sensible.” 

Mr. Bilson will hardly say that the Amiens 
vaulting could settle downwards 10 inches at the 
fifth pier (one -half the widening at that point) 
without calling for some repair^, at ^ome time or 
other, or without showing some signs of depres- 
sion and distortion which ^\ould ha\e attracted the 
notice of \dollet-ie-I)uc, and which would also be 
visible now. 

But there is a better argument than this, because 
it IS not an argument, but a palpable fact. It is a 
fact which leaves on one side all debate as to 
measurements, which must be extremely tedious to 
everyone but Air. Bilson and myself. 

A nave vaulting thrust cannot push outward the 
surfaces and vaulting shafts below' the triforium, 
because below' that line it cannot push bodily out- 
w'ard the enormous mas^^es of the aisle vaultings 
and their buttresses. If such a thrust w'ere pos- 
si])le, it can certainly never be suggc'-ted that it 
could operate in straight lines, and in uniformly 
fiat surfaces, from -«tart to fini'^h. Hence I leave 
this part of the subject with a final reference to 
the twelve exhibits for the perpendiculars of the 
piers of the nave, which prove that the recessions, 
beginning in all cases directly above the capitals, 
are not caused by inclination of these piers into the 
nave. I also call attention to the twxdve exhibits 
for the outward slope betw'een the capitals and the 
triforium, as proving that this slope l»egins invari- 
ably at the capitaB. In otlier words the entire 
surface of the masonry has a constructive batter 
up t j the triforium string. 

As regards the transepts at Amiens, Air. Bilson is 
undoubtedly right about the tapering of pier^^. and 
he is just as undoubtedly w’rong about the leaning 
window's and their mullions. He speaks of one ; but 
there are two, one in each trans^‘pt, witli sills which 
are oblitjue in directions opposed to the lean of 
the mullions (four exhi])its, Xos. oo-oG). It is only 
(j^uite recently that I have mastered a real know'- 
ledge of the Amiens transepts (sixteen exhibits, 
dO-bl and od\)* This know'ledge I will endeavour 
to convey to Air. Bilson and AI. Durand in some 
future publication. 

There are numeruiis points in Air. 1 bison’s argu- 
ment about Amiens which I have not noticed, but 
there are none which I have not coverG<l. He 
accuses me of neglecting to notice tlie i-epairs of 
the choir. AA'hat is the use of considering them 
wlien there have been no re2)airs in tlie nave 
vaulting *? His argument on the crossing piers 
also has no point, because it does not cover the 
mue, which, aside from vague and erroneous asser- 
tions, he has entirely neglected. The cracked and 
broken lintels in the triforium have been (explained 
by AI. Durand in a most interesting and conclu- 
si^e w'ay, wliich lias escaped Air. Bnlson’s atten- 
tion. Suffice it to say that AI. Durand proves 


that they are not due to thrust from the nave 
vaulting. ” 

I may add that Air. Bnlson has shown a certain 
lack of caution in one of the closing paragraphs of 
his Buper. He says : “ It may he well to see how 
these theories of lii^ have been received in France 
by those most Competent to pa^^s an opinion upon 
them,” then <|UOting the names of three distiii- 
gui'^hed ^ch(dars, none of whom are engimers. 

ALiv then* not bo othor French scholars who are 
also both engineers and aieliiteeis ^\ho have formed 
and publicly expre^-sed a more iavouiable opinion V 
Air. Bilson takes much upon liiimtif in undertaking 
to state so summarily and st) absolutely what the 
opinion'^ niiiy be of those in France who are most 
competent to pass an opinion on my work. I 
commend to Air. Bilstui’s aitention a pamphlet 
which I have recently published on the Cathedral 
of Rheims, containing some extract^ from a letter 
ad<lressed to me by AI. Auguste Choi-y (one among 
very many letters from him which are full of 
friendly encouragement and praise). 

I wall ni.u follow' Air. Bilson farther in the 
dangerous path on w'hich he ha^ entered. I w'ill 
only say that AIAI. Lefevre-Bontalis and de Las- 
teyrie are gentlemen from whean it is a real plea- 
sure to difier, and I commend to Air. Ifilson a more 
intimate study of their polished ami delicate style 
of dissent. When choice of w'eapons is allowable, 
I much prefer the rapier to the ciul>. 

Another and not kss extraordinary pha^e of Air. 
BiBon's efibrt to discredit my work in France is 
his closing sentence : “ M hen the other French 
churches investigated by Air. Goodyear have been 
the subject of monograph^ a*^ exhaustive as that 
of AI. Durand on Amiens, there w'ill he no difficulty 
in producing equally conclusive proof that their 
‘refinements’ exist only in Air. Goodyear’s 
imagination.” 

I am not aware of anything in AI. Durand’s hook 
w'hich antagonises my observations at Amiens. On 
the contrary, this hook has been of the greatest 
possible assistance to me. It is my main authority, 
aside from Mollet-le-Duc’s statement, for the fact 
that there have been no re})airsor ivhnilding in the 
vaulting of the Amiens nave, which is to my argu- 
ment a fact of considerable moment. AI. Durand’s 
booiv was written without knowledge of my invosti- 

CntJh <Jf iilc Dur.uuL Tuine 1", 

p:ig<' tGc"- (k‘s bDutuiil^ -out par 

lu- coloiiiH*^ t'Hga.L't'es 1. k, (pn appaitienncnt au inairre 
pilier ; cl In'- -ont i allies par Ics danx (‘olonm-s superpost'-cs 
(B IL. funnt'e-^ Ic piciic fii drlit, s',.le\.nit a mviioii 
bU ccntiinrtic.'j cii a%aiit dcs coloinu^ ongag'T'S I, k. ct 
pc)-i'*cs ^ur Ic mur dc < Intuic du Iritcmiiin u-ntoic«- d'uii 
p<‘tit CoMtictorl ('ll puitc a taux sur Ic niiii sur Faic 

dc (Iccliaigu (pii 2 >as-.L' t)<ir dcssu-- Ic douhlcau <Ui bas cnt«'. 
Ce petit centrefort a cti- relic au inaitrc jiilicr jiar deux 
linleaux luonulithc^ K, F. foiniant inirjiaing.*’ 

Adte 1. •• La coiiiprcs-ibilitc des p.iities intGicure ct 

postuicuve dll pilicr -e triuivaiit inc'aalc par suite dc la 
i igiditc dc la ( dloiinc (t, (]ui cst i-n dt lit, uii C(‘i iniii )h‘ 7 nbic 
tk iinicdut E sc s<>nt s.” {Itulus by W. IL G.) 
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Rations, which weie not published for Amiens or for 
France until some nu'iiths after his book appeared. 
The book was also evidently written without any 
knowledge of the true amount of widening in the 
Amiens nave, inasmuch as M. Durand furnished 
Mr. Bilson with drawings for the crossing piers, 
which are presumed by Mr. Bilson to show a greater 
widening than occurs in the nave. M. Durand 
evidently has held the same mistaken opinion. 
Fonsequently it a^iain appears that the tJpic of a 
widening in the Amiens nave is quite foreign t ^ M. 
Durand’.s book. That M. Durand personally d' es 
not accept my views about the Amien^ Cathedral 
is a fact for which Mr. Bilson's statement must be 
accepted ; but since M. Durand's book does not de- 
bate the subject which I have agitated, how can it 
otfer “conclusive pivot" that I am mistaken? 

Clearly, in Mr. Bilson's opinion, it must be IM. 
Durand's history of repairs which indirectly dis- 
credits my opinions. But this same histjrv of 
repairs is my authority for the statement (aside from 
Viollet-le-Duc's utterance) that the nave vaulting ha^ 
never been repaired. If the nave vaulting had been 
rebuilt or repaired, M. Durand w’ould have known 
it and M. Durand wouLl have mentionel it. That 
is what his book is for. Truly a most excellent 
])Ook ! And yet I fear that this same good book 
may be the cause of M. Durand's opposition t .) my 
views. It is not easy for an auth jr who has written 
the finest cathedral monograi^h extant (aside from 
Cattaneo’s text in the Ongania publication for St. 
Mark's) to admit that he has omitted to mention 
in that book the most interesting fetiture of the 
Amiens Cathedral, and this is exactly what M. 
Durand ha=^ omitted to do. 

From another point of view, I consider Mr. Bil- 
son' s fratricidal eUbrt to crush me under the weight 
of M. Durand’s ponderous two volumes equally 
extraordinary : '* When the other French churches 
investigated by i\fr. Goodyear have been the subject 
of monographs as exhaustive as that of IM. ])urand, 
there will be no difficulty in producing equally con- 
clusive proof tliat tht'ir ‘ refinements ' exi^t only 
in Mr. Goodyear’s imagination.*' 

This is placing i)urand on a pedestal from 
which he will certainly he in great danger of fall- 
ing as soon as it appears that the^e refinements ” 
exist also ‘‘ in the imagination " of flet us say, for 
example) the Inspeticur dci> Tracau.v at Amiens 
or the Inspectcur des Travaui at Rheims. 

Now, this is exactly what has happened, and this 
leads me to quote the following letter from the 
Inapccteur dn Travaux at Rhoinw : 

Administtution rir.s Culte'^. Edifice^ Cuituels ft 

^[ONUM] 

Aijoict dt's Tmvam, ie 3 Juillet 1007. 

Mo^'^IFT■K,— Je aui^ heuiv-ux iVa\oiv pu coiij^tater et avec 
hcaucoup (Iinttita ctat.iinrs dt foi nialiuiis a notie Cjthu- 
dr.iie 

En effet. et ain^i que vou^ avt-z bieii voulu me le taire 
ivin.iiqin-r. I'ai ].u mhv qu'.'i Renn- Ii'- dn l,i 


nei avaient eon-erve leur verticalue. mai- <iu'a pavtii de^ 
cluiplteaux iR dL'vei-aieiit K^’^duellemLiit \ci- I'e vl' lieiir 
ju3(|a'a ia naissaiicu des vouie-. 

Ces detunuations remarqute? (.g.deinent par you- dan- 
cVauti'es tdnice^ de la u.Ldon me paiais-ent voulur- p.ii ie- 
aichiteetes cliai^^es dAdider ce^ mouuments et a\uu <lAe 
faites en constrm-ant. 

Klle-5 ne saaraient etre attiibuev-'. au mampte de 
tance de- arc- boutants tre- puissanto a Reini- : d'autaiii 
plus que ce- nicines deformations son: con-tatee- ^ur tons 
les pilieis et nienie aux enviiuns du tian-< pi on nuu- a\ un- 
de- maronneiies lendant toute pous-ce de-j \oiites iiii- 
po-sible. 

II taut voir la, a mon a\ i-, ceit iin- eiiet- toulu- de 
grandeiu. tout a I'a vantage de lAditice. 

Veuiilez agreer iNIonsieiir. rexpi:?-ion de me- -enti- 
inents distinginA. L. MAiioorix. 

A) tniit'Lte Clipluuir dll (loUtLiiion nt, 
I)isj.‘CLteii7' dt‘S Troiaui' d la Cathedi oAc ilc 
M. Wm. H. GoonvFui. 

CLitiTicaf>‘ >[f dj. Lt'on ~TianA,(tc ,n ' 

Sir, — I am plea-ed to have been able to \eiuy. and vith 
great interest, certain di-tortions \d^'ru)‘i}i:iti’.ht6) m our 
cathedral. 

In tact, and as von have been kind cnouch to point out, 

I have been able to observe that at Rheim- the pieis of the 
nave have pre-er\ed thtir perpendicular, hut that. aln)\e 
the capital-, they diverge gr idually towaid the cxteiior up 
to the springing of the vault. 

Ihese dii>toi lions, also ohsei\ed by \ou in oUu i build- 
ings of OLU teirilury, appeal to iiie inti ndeil 1>\ tin,' aielii- 
tects who were charged with the con-triictioii of the-e 
monument^, and to have been ariangenient- oi con-tuu - 
tion. 

They cannot be attrilinted to a lack of le-i-tance in the 
liowertnl liying butti'c--e- at Reiin^, e-pecially -inee tin -e 
same di-tuitions are veiitied in ail the ]>ier- and e\eu near 
the transepts, where the masonry con-ii action- make any 
thrust from tlie \aults inipo--ible. 

In my opinion, we must recognise certain ehkt t- of 
grandeur a^ IniMiig been purpo-ed. whiedi are wholly to 
the advantage of the edifice. 

ITea-e accept. Sir, the expre— ion of niv coidnil lecaid. 

L. Muiooiix, 

-InAiitette nko'ibnt’ <iii (loii' t ' /■- av-'V 
Jusncitt ’ll dcs Iraiaii'' li h' l>aU d< il> 

These “ retiiieuients aF') exist in the iinagi- 
iiation ” of an architect ^\ho is intimately acquainted 
with the Church of St. Loup at Chahni''^, as appears 
from the following letter : 

A. Ai RFiiriN. a/chiii: [i\ 

L ~Ma< n< . 

Je sous-igne. Aubertin. Albeit. Archit* cte a Ch,Uon---ra- 
Mainc, auteur de la tlbche et .uities reparation- a 1 lAdi-e 
Saint-Loup, estnne que los hor- dkiplonib tit.s \isible- -ui 
les quatre- gro- piliei- du tran-cpi et sur lo-pilui-ib- 
chapelles latci.ile- ne -ont pa^ le lo-ultat de }ioii--<«.-. 
mais que cet oiat date de la con-ti action de I'Eglise. 

II y a la un effet voulu par le con-tiucleur. Ie- pilu'is et 
les arc- toiiiient ain-!i une sorie de fei a Lht*\ah do-tine a 
coiriger ou plutot a niodiher le^ etlkts de la pei-peLtive. 

Le hors d'aplomb part de la lui-e de- pilu'r- : aucuns 
de-ordres ne to nianilesteiU aux .ilentuui-. ni dan- h- 
mui-. ni dans le- arbteb des aics doubh-aux et autu- 
vohtes. Fait Chalon- le 27 jnin 101)7. 

\ Vs M i; 1 IN 
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Cli t inane <»/ 3E \T to nslothhi." 

A. Audlrttx. aitliitiLi. 

CJnd'ins-fnii -^Mn) ne. 

l.the nndei -lulled. Albert Audeitin, Ai'Ldiitec-t at Chdlous- 
sui -Marne, author of the -pile .ind other worki ot lepair 
oil the Church of St. Loup, ton-ider that the very vi-ible 
mcUiiaiion- of the tour uieat pier- at the tian-i pt-. and 
ut the pillar- ut the ai-le eh ipeK. are not the result ot 
tavLi-t : but that their condition date- troni the eon-truc- 
tion ut the chuieh. 

Here i- an ehect de-igned by the builder, and the aichea 
thu^ di-play a -art ot hov-O'-lne i n‘in. destined to correct 
or lather to modify, the eticct- ut pei-pectivc. 

The inclinatiun- bejiu Jt the ba-e^ of the pier-; there 
aie no defect- in the adjaient ma-onry. either in the bail- 
or in the \aultiiiu rib- or vaultings. 

Given at Chalons, 'iTth June 1007. 

A. Acm urix. 

Xot only do these ** rehneinents thus appear 
‘•to exist in the imagination" of Libpcctenr 
dcs Travani' at Piheims and of an arcdiitect at 
Chalons, but, sad to relate, the Inspectciir dn^ 
Tmvaiix at Amiens, M. Favry, who furnished the 
drawings of the crossing piers to M. Idurand tor 
Mr. Bilson’s use, is another dangerous lunatic. Xot 
only do the relinements " now “exist in hi'- 
imagination " at Amiens, but he even has ‘•theories " 
to explain them ! The full account of M. Favry' s 
conversion to my dangerous heresies would make 
an interesting story. Suffice it to say that during 
fourteen weeks^ mainly spent in Amiens, the inter- 
course between M. Favry and myself was limited 
to the initial interview in which he most courteously 
provided me with the assistance needed for my 
ANork.'’ Meantime (knowing also that he had fur- 
nished the drawings of the crossing piers to M. 
Durand), I gathered from a slight coolness on his 
part during casual and accidental meetings that he 
was not an enthusiastic believer in the “ widening 
rehnement," which, h. .wever, we did not discuss. 
At the end of fourteen weeks my ammunition was 
in readiiies.s in the shape ef sixty-Jive enlargements 
of the Amiens Cathedral. These were transported 
to the Sacristie des Channine'-^, and ^1. Favry was 

Since the broad black tape u-ud in IPOS bad turned 
out to be ni\ fui photography in the oathcdraln.no. 
I began %\ork this -ca-on\vuha calde oi an inch and a halt 
diauietor whicdi was ^u-pendcd iruin si\ ditfoiciu apcrtuic- 
in the \aultin!: The united ettuiti. of thiec or fuiu wuik- 
men weie needed to lioi^t the cnoruiou- length of this 
lua\y cable tlnouuii the ^all^t!n^ apertuic-. Aftci two 
weeks' woik in phutographnig the < able. 1 des i-ed Ic-- 
cuinlnous methods for obtaining photoiuaphic mea-ine- 
ments. 


inrited to inspect them. •• He came, he -aw, and I 
con<|uered." i\r. Favry tind I did not on that day, 
or previously, inspect the cathedral itself, and we 
have never iieeii together in the Amiens nave. He 
is certainly as familiar with that nave as anyone 
can be, as far as eyesight is concerned ; and i icdl 
this -t iry because I know no other way of putting 
the point so clearly that a true knowledge of the 
measurements tor the verticals in any great cathe- 
dral can only be obtained or con\eyed by scientifi- 
cally photographed plumh-lines. 

There are three distinct optical illusions by which 
tile observer is constantly deceived in cathedral 
interiors, uud which can only he overc mie hy pho- 
tography. There is the illusion, due to perspective 
convergence of the veitieals. vliicli cau-es them 
to appear perpendicular when they really diverge. 
This is the illusion which has deceived Mr. Bilson 
and M. Durand in the nave at Amiens. There is 
the illusion produced hy the aisle vaulting rib-, 
which give an appearance of leaning into the navt' 
to piers which are sighted on the side of the ai-le. 
It i< also true fur standpoints in the navr that 
divergent verticals above the capitals ot the piers 
are naturally a'-sumed by the eye to he perpen- 
dicular. In that case the piers again seem to 
lean inward. Then there is the illu-ion ot the 
vaulting rih- of the nave or choir which tend to 
exaggerate an actual divergence, or to create an 
etfect of divergence and curvature where none 
really exist. These illusions operate variously, 
according to the position ot the spectator and 
according to the special feature on which the eye 
is centred. They are also undouhtedly affected bv 
the personal equation and by the personal di'-po- 
sition or prejudice in favour of a t>iecoiiceived idtar. 
The illusion due to perspective convergence explains 
the geneial niodirii over-ight of a divergence m the 
luwes of iiiedia'val churches, which is undoubtedly 
much more general in its ditiusion and much more 
pronounced in its amount than has hitherto been 
realised by niediieval aiclueology. The Brooklyn 
i\fu-eum pliotographs repn sent tlu' hr-t modern 
effort ti.) illustrate these fact-. An acquaintance 
with these photi’igraphs will ilispenst^ with a va-t 
amount of discussion and debate. In the ca-e of 
the majority of exixn'ts sucdi acquaintance will 
produce a iinal and deliiiite convictn n. My e\pe- 
ri-uice with i\[. Favry offers a case in ix'^int, and 
has been cited for this rea-on. 

Mr. Bilson will he much amused to learn that 
I still, occasionally, “sight on a plnmh-line." 
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PiE-'-'Lvi:!/ That t Attei be sen: fi’tjiii the Institute 
• -vpia--uie tht <l«-t['r_-t ~;.iiipiith‘. 'U nit I’l! 'i-m a i th 

the leidti,.- (_>: 3Ii ni tee lu— they iujl 

'^'i-ltLinedi iji one "O hiahlv eitte-l .nul -o hidlh.v 
t -teenit.'], and o'- a: th. -anu tni'e tin u 
-inceie aupree^dtioii ot the iiuinv eniineut sei.iee" 
lie had rendered to the \’iOild ui . rr threunlnMi a 
Lni^ and (h-tnye’n^htd ( ciiaa i 
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ddine- Tlmiino- Jki llie ! hdiidtUi oh t , hii\\,iiil Potlnmu, 
dohn M PiO’.Mi iPnuiiti'-.- . Jimie- Pruee lNo\.ca-tle mi- 
TAini. Walt' i A-hhmloe (iiamlti'. iPoniiiai), Xithiir 
Stan-lield Di'aui. AI A.O'aui ( Jbi ntnieliaiii) , .Vliu.tl dihn 
l)unn '/Ut./io- SnnJf / t h'^tid, A. ( Pirnunehanu : 

Hoiae ■ ( o'A h > N( eluini Pal tjuha i -tm , Ihiijtit h.unitn hit 
leihbn. laiheir jM-ep’n lladdMii lAh.lo.inint i . dtihn Hall 
(Sinnh 1 l.unl 1 : Padiaid fhdl (Piauetu.: PaltMM (hndner 
H.iiniiiMpil . hutti Ha'jin i 1 h run oyh nu * : N.ithanni 
Wi'h.iiii Ilaiii'-'in lUxttudt : dtune- lleu<|ti-on ( MIm ita 
Cana'hu , hunt- lluio il'oitii. Wh \u-ridha), Mhiit 
IlMAth: J’a/t>..'U ihu'iv Ktii: (reoujt Aitliui J.iti-ih)An; 

Alexaiulor Cohioaino Litth* (Hone Koult) ; Thonia-^ dMini 
Ml lion 1 huhiiut . ittihi It Ho.ith Me\\ : Ihihott (‘imino]i,nno 
Mmuiv; Heihat Inn k Amtli. 1) V Cautah. J pMr)i 
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THE PEESEXT COXHITK )X OE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL. 

J3y Hekvy>’' Macartney [A.]. Surveyor of the Pabrie. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th November 1907. 

M y position to-niglit is not without its embarrassments. “ The present condition of 
St. PauTs Cathedral," of which I am to tell you, is a subject which has of late 
been much canvassed, and one which I myself have examined from several points 
of view. But the occasions when I may becomingly break the silence which, as Surveyor 
of the Fabric, I have to maintain are few : indeed, I might say that a gathering of archi- 
tects, meeting under the auspices of the Institute, is the only exception which I could 
make. 

If I am to interest you in the present state of the Cathedral, I must of necessity take 
you back with me to survey briefly the conditions under which it was built, and the conditions 
in which it survives to-day. This is a matter which has been very thoroughly investigated 
by the Committee appointed l)y the Bean and Chapter, whose Eeport, published two months 
ago, is probably familiar to all. As one of the signatories of that Report, and speaking in the 
presence of those architects who share with me the responsibility for its production, you will 
understand that I am not here to offer criticism on it or to defend it. I shall take it as “ the 
latest word ” on the subject we are considering, and, without in any way impugning its 
completeness, I may be able, by interleaving it and by expanding some of its clauses, to follow 
a little further some of the subjects it suggests, but which in the Eeport a need for conciseness 
has curtailed. 

The Committee open their Eeport with a rehearsal of the terms of their appointment, 
viz. to examine and report upon : — 

(1) The stability of the whole structure of the Cathedral. 

^ Thud Seuea, Voi. XV. Nu.3i?.— i?3 Xov. 
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(2) The extent to which the stability has ])een, or is likely to be, atfected by any 

alterations or disturbances in the foundations of the Cathedral, or in the soil in it^ 
neighbourhood. 

(3) The measures which ought to be taken to remedy such defects or guard against such 
dangers as may be discovered. 

May I, then, say something of the circumstances by which those terms were dictated ? 

Mr. Somers Clarke, who succeeded Mr. Penrose as Surveyor of the Fa])ric, had recently 
resigned his position. During the nine years he held it he had done something towards a 
survey of the building, by observation, by photography, and by delicately adjusted apparatus, 
with a view to discovering its stul)ility amid modern conditions. 

The results of his inquiries, given to the Dean and Chapter in his Annual Pieports, were 
sufficient to convince them that there were weaknesses in the structure which the continued 
invasion of the subsoil on all sides might speedily endanger. Of one such inroad the 
authorities had become aware shortly before my appointment a year ago. I I'efer, of coui>e, 
to the low-level sewer proposed along the south side of the Churchyard. This, in the light 
of wdiat they had been learning fi’cm their Surveyor, they not unnaturally viewed with alarm, 
and the opportunity seemed a good one to inquire, nut only into the probable ehect on the 
Cathedral, but into the general condition of the fabric itself— to take stock, so to speak, and 
to obtain the best procurable advice. 

It was decided, therefore, on Gth I)ecemher hmt that such advice should l)e sought, and 
certain architects were invited to act with myself in the matter, the choice failing, as you 
know, on the President (^Mr. Collcutt), Sir Aston Weblc and Mr, Belcher, wlio readily 
t!onsented to devote their time and abilities to so serious a task. 

Mliile setting to work systematically on the history of the Cathedral's building and the 
question of its soundness, we had to bear in mind the very pressing danger, as we thought it, 
of the London County Council sewer, and as soon as our researches had l)een curried far 
enough an Interim Pieport w*as drawn up and presented to the Chapter. The need of haste 
in this matter is, I think, amply proved by the fact that on 12th March we learned that the 
contract for constructing the sewer was let and 1 100,000 worth of plant and material 
ordered. Four days afterwards our Deport was signed. 

After referring to the weak places in the Cathedral, among them the suuth-west tover, 
we said : 

That while it was contended by very eminent engineer^ that if the sewer weie con- 
structed in the clay with a shield and protected ])y proper })recaution> no liarm could come 
to the Cathedral, we, on the other hand, felt compelled to come to a dift’ereiit conclusion. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty, if not impossibility, of complete and adequatt* super- 
vision of a work of this character, and the disturbance that luvl uiidou])tedly been caused lo 
surrounding l)uildings by similar works in London, we were of opinion tliat the construction 
of such a sew'er so near bt. Paul's, taking into consideration the sensitive condition of the 
structure, would very possibly liecuine a serious danger to the Catliedral fabric, and sliouM 
therefore be opposed by the authorities by every means in their pow'er in order to secure 
another route for tliat sewer which w'ould be free from any possible risk to the building." 

Mliat followed is well known to you in the words of the Deport. We were gi'atilied to 
learn that this Pieport was adopted, and that the Loudon County C'ouncil, after diu* considera- 
tion, had agreed upon another route. By this decision we were of opinion tluit great danger 
to the Cathedral had been averted. " 


The new luute Upper riiaines Mieet. 
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I have expanded this reference to the Interim lleport and quoti^d from it because it 
explains the immediate reason of the Committee's appointment, and aKo heeaii>e \\ith()ut it 
a casual reader might think that the question of the sewer had l)een ignored or insufticiently 
mooted. The Report proceeds : — 

‘•Paring the course of our inquiries we have had access t<» doiannents eontaining much 
matter of interest of which we have been glad to avail ourselves. We gather from these and 
from other sources that the nature of tlie subsoil on which the ^u’esent Cathedral i'^ built \\as 
from the first a matter of the gravest concern, and that Sir Christopher AVren was much im- 
pressed by the seriousness of the proldem of obtaining suitable foundation^ for liis (dmrch.' 

It would take too long to discuss or quote at length from all the documents lieie referred 
to ; a large amount of information was gathered and brought before record^ in the C'atluulral 
and other libraries w^ere searched, Wren's own dra^Yings and methods carefully examine<l and 
considered. 

Anything of the nature of an historical account of the inception of Aren's Cathedral— 
except so far as it bore directly on the question at stake— has been avoided in the Rej^ort : but 
before I go further I may be allowed to remind you of some of the more important facts. Sir 
Christopher AYren first comes on our scene in the days of Okl St. Ikiul'^, which -tooil in ir>60, 
saving the loss of its spire and the addition of Jones’s portico, pretty much as it had for nearly 
three centuries. AA'^ren de^^igned to remodel the central feature, replacing the tower by a dome 
surmounted by a lofty cupola, and ingeniously maskhig the Norman nave both within and 
without with a veneer of approved classic ornament agreeable with the prevailing taste. Some 
drawings in the Library of All Souls' College. Oxford, afibrd us an idea of this. They bear 
date Ififib, and there can be no doubt that they reprO'^ent the scheme wTiich wa^ in contemphv 
tion just before the Fire of London. 

The great catastrophe was followed by a period of chaos, at St. Raul's as elsmvhere, from 
which order was but slowdy evolved. 

Properly enough, and quite in the spirit of the olden Churchmen, it war^ at once resol ve<I 
to make temporary provision for the Cathedral services. In the w'or<ls of Pugdale, “The 
first thing designed after this de]dorable fire was to fit some part of the Church for a quire, to 
wLich end it wais resolved that part of the body of it, towairds the west end, might be made 
useful for that purpose, in which work no less than two yeai\^ were '-pent. TowxnaL the latter 
end of ItifiS, it wars concluded that the foundations !'/ c. the remaining walls of the Hid Cathe- 
dral thus made ruinous should ])e totally cleared ; and preparation of material and all things 
needful made ready conducing to a new fabrick, which w'ork continued until the last of Ajadl 
LITT," at a cost of nearly ell, 000. 

AleanwLile AAhen had been commissioned to ]>uild the ]iew church, and more than one 
design, to say nothing of minor variations, was pre^pared and abandoned. Letters patent for 
what is known as the ‘‘ Alodel" design [fig. lij and AVren's favourite w'ere granted in November 
ItL H, and wdien this was rejected by the ecclesiastics on the sc(U’e of an unsuitable ground 
plan, another scheme wais projected. Stjime drawings with the warrant for the rebuilding and 
sealed wdth the King's Privy Seal are also at All Souls; and tliough this is called ‘‘the 
approved design," the Royal aiquoval seems to have had little real (died. 

This w*as follow'ed by the design wdiich finally triumphed, in the foundations of wdiich 
AVren exercised so great care. In his endeavour to ‘‘ ))uild for etiu’nity," by detlecling the 
axis of the church slightly to the north-east [fig. 6], he skilfully avoidtal the foundatmns o( 
the former church, which he decided not to use, “ fearing tlu^ old and new would not stand 
together wdthout cracks." To this all-sufficient reason may be added two others of some 
weight. In the first place the Act of Parliament for the rebuilding of the city laid down 
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forty feet as the width of the main streets— of which that on the south of the church was one 
while on the north side was the Churchyard and greater freedom. And bv adoptiii"- this 
course ^U-en was released from the strict lines of the mediaeval plan and found room for the 
foundations of the great dome which he had all along intended as the central feature of the 
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He therefore rejected the old footiiK^> and tunietl hi'^ attention to }U‘ovidin.u now ones. 
Here 1 may quote at leimth tlie pa'->a^e in P(U‘t iilxlnt, from ^^llieh only ('\lrarts are rdveii in 
the Heport ; 

•* The Surveyor oh>erved that the foundation (jf tin* old chureli stood iqioii a Liua* ot vm'v 
close and hard pot-earth, and concluded that the ''aiiie qroiind wliicli liad hoimt* so wei.qhty a 
buildin.u miitht rea^onaldy he trusted a^riin. H(»\\ever, lie had the curiti^ity to -tMrcli further, 
and acC'ordingly dtir: welH in several places, and di '^covered the haril })ot -earth to ])e on the 
north side of the Chtirdiyard, about six forU tliicl; and uiortx but thinner <Lnd thinner tiusard 
the -outh, till it was upon the declining of the hill -raree four feet. 

Still he searched lower, an<l fijiind nothing hut dry saiul. mixed sometimes tnu*qually 
but loo^e, so that it would run thr(jULdi the finder-. He went on till he came to water and 
sand mixed with })eriwinkles and other sea-'^helK ; the'-e were about tlie level of low-water 
mark. He continued boring till he eame to hard beach, and -'till under that till he came to 



the natural hard (d<iy whiidi lie^ under the C'ity, and country and Thames al^c far and wide. 
, , . In the t)r(.ri;re-^s of the work of the foiimlation the Surveyor met with one unexpecttMl 
dithculty ; he began to lay the foundation from the west emi, and had proeee(led successfully 
through the dome to the east end, wdiere the ])ri(dv-e<u‘th bottom was yet very good : but as he 
went on to the north-ejist corner, wdii(di was the bi'-t, and whien nothing was expected to 
interrupt, he fell, in prosecuting the design, uf)on a pit wdiore all the pol-('-arth liad ])een 
roblied by the potters of old time. ... It was no little perplexity to fall into tliis pit at last ; 
he wanted })Ut six or .-even feet to compleat the dt^sign, and this fell in the very angle nortli- 
east, he knowing very w^ell that under the layer of pot-earth tliere was no other good 
ground to be found till lie ('ame to the low-watei’ mark of the Thames at least fortv f(*et 
low'er. His artificers pi'oposed to him to pile, which lie refused. . . . He therefore sank a 
pit of alxmt tughteen fetd square, whaiTing up the sand with timher till lu* came forty feet 
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lower, with wuler and sea-shells, where there was a linn sea-beach. ... He bored through 
the beach till he came to the original clay ; l)eing then satished, he began from the beach a 
scjuare peer of solid good masonry, ten feet sipiare, till he came within fifteen feet of the present 
ground : then he turned a short arch underground to the former foundations which were 
broken ofi ])y the untoward accident of the pitt. Thus this north-east coin of the quire stands 
very firm, and, no doubt, will stand,’' 

In carrying on the W(jrk “ the greatest care and industry was used, so that by the 
beginning of April anno 1685 the wails of the quire with the side isles thereto containing one 
hundred and seventy feet and in l)readth one hundred and twenty foot, with the great arched 
vaults underneath, were finished. As also two stately porticoes North and South opposite to 
each other and the huge and massive pillars of the I)ume (which is one hundred and eight 
foot in diameter within the walls) brought to the same height, the work l^eing totally vnnight 
of large Portland stone.'’ ' 

The west end of the old church was not entirely taken down until lG8(b 

Contracts for timber for covering the aisles of the new choir were signed in June 1688, 
but it was not until Tnd Hecember 1697 that the choir was formally dedicated, the occasion 
being the thanksgiving for the Peace of Eyswick. The morning-})rayer chapel, the present 
St. Duiistan's Chapel, was completed in H^9S-99, which would seem to imt)ly that the work at 
the west end wab then nearly finished. The topmost stone of the dome was laid in 1710, the 
date usually taken as marking the completion of the building, though much work was still 
going on within and without, and much was left undone. 

But before this date, in Becember 1709, an entry in the Cathedral ])ay-book records 
work done in repairing fiaws occasioned hy y pressure, making good such stones as could 
be left remaining with lead and plaister being the eight Leggs of the l)oine and in the inside of 
the East, AY., X., and South cross being above 1,500 foot in perifery.'' This repairing continues 
in the two months following. Similar entries are found during the first six months of 171ib 
where one of the legs of the dome is mentioned as having been repaired with 42 tun of 
Portland stone, " and again in 1722, when repairs to the south-east leg of the dome are 
specified. One of ^Yren's original drawings in the Cathedral library is a quarter-plan of the 
dome area on which the great south-east pier is noted as the t^eer vhicli has been repaired 
[fig. 4], and the work was done hy Edward Strong, who succeeded his father and uncle as clerk of 
works. Erom CTutter])Uck's Hi'<t()ri/ of rtf onlsJiin' of Edward Strong that he ‘*also 

repaired all the IJemishes and fractures in the several legs and arches of the Dome, occasioned 
by the great weight of the said Borne pressing upon the foundations : the earth under the same 
being of an unequal temper, the loamy part thereof gave more way to the great weights than 
that which was gravel, so that the south-west ijuarter of the Borne and the six smaller legs 
of the other quarter of the Dome, having lesr, superficies, sunk into the thinner part of the 
loamy ground, an inch in some places, in others two inches, and in othes places something 
more ; and the other quarters of the Bouie being on the thicker part of the loamy ground and 
gravel, it did not give so much way to the great weight as the other did, which occasioned 
the fractures and blemishes in the several arches and leg^ of the Borne. 

From the date (4 the completion of the shell of the building ve have no evidence of any 
anxiety for the building's safety for over a century. The pay-hociks record nothing beyond 
the ordinary repairs ; the disputes about tlie balustrade above the cornice and as to the t'ositioii 
and height of the inclosing rails waxed and waned, and not until l8ol is any note of alarm 
sounded. 


'■ fAition ot 
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At that time there was much constructing and remaking of sewers in the metropolis, 
and one was schemed to go round the south side of the church from Ludgate Hill to 
Cannon Street. 




Mr. Cockerell, the Catlieilral Surveyor, drew the attention of the authorities to the danger, 
and, together with Messrs. Eobert Sinirke and George Eennie, drew up the Eeport, which” we 
put in in full. 
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‘‘ AVe, the unJersigneth having by direction of the Dean and Chapter of St. rauFs 
Cathedral examined and considered the situation in vliieh the Commissioners of the Sewers 
have begun to construct a sewer on the south side of the Cathedral, and coiii^idering that the 
footings of the walls re^t chiedy upon a thin bed of pot-earth, Ijeneath which i> a very deep 
btratum of sand and gravel containing a considerable cjiuintity of wuiter, and that tlu^ walls of 
the south transept have >unk and are fractured, apparently by reason of some partial weak- 
ness in this part of the foundations, are of opinion that the security ot the fabric will be 
endangered if the sew*er is constructed in the Churchyard. 

“We are likewise of opinion that, how'ever carefully the work may be con>tructed, it will 
be impossible to prevent some degree of motion from taking place in the said stratum (d ban<l 
and gravel either during the construction of the sewer or at a future period in conbei|Uence of 
it ; and we therefore earnestly recommend that the Commissioners bhould be reijiie^ted to 
abandon this line for their sew'age, and remove it to such a distance as will prevent all risk nf 
injury to the perfect security of the Cathedral." 

The circumstances w^ere in some respects parallel with those of our day, and the 
correspondence w'hich passed betw^een the early Committee leaves no doubt in the mind that 
they felt very seriously the danger, and took especial pains to use no ambiguous phrases in 
wording their protest. 

■•Winter-hull; 27lh Au;juii 1^31. 

“ My dear Egbert, — I found your letters of the '2*2nd and 25th on my arrival here from 
Plymouth and Portsmouth, i^^c., last night, and although I have not considered the question 
of the sew'er and St. Paul's foundations about to be propounded to me, I think you were quite 
justified in protesting against the making of the said sew^r so near as 50 feet from the 
foundations of St. Paul's. From repeated experiments wdth a klinometer, that is, an instru- 
ment for ascertaining the slopes or angles of equilibrium at wdiich earth, sand, stand, 
I have found that the average angle of dry sand is 44 degrees : of moist sand is 35 degrees ; 
of quicksand is 10 degrees ; so that, taking dry sand and the slope at a horizontal distance of 
50 feet, and vertical depth of 25, the slope would extend to the sew’er, and in moist and wet 
sand w^ould enter at 35 degrees, or nearly 3 to 1 ; 10 degrees, or nearly 12 to 1 : that is, far 
beyond the centre of the se\ver, and of course dangerous to the stability of St. Paul's. This 
is wliat I should call the scientific wxiy of viewing the question, although that w'ord is (I am 
sorry to say) dreadfully abused at times. But I shall l)e in towm on Monday at fi o'clock : 
I wall either see you on that night or on Tuesday morning. . . . — Believe me to remain very 
truly yours, ‘MiEoram Rennie. 

C. R. CiM Ki KP 

“ Friday morning' 

‘‘ My dear Cockerell, — I send a sketch of the sort of Report which I should prefer 
signing with you and Rennie. And I think you will l)oth agree with me that, whatever modi- 
fication this may require, it is at least indispensable that our opinion bhould be expressed 
in a clearer and more decided manner than in that proposed by Acton. 1 cannot think it 
sufficient to say no more than ' there is a possibility ' that ‘ some degree of motion might take 
place now or at some remote period,’ Ac. Xor can I understand wliat is meant by the opinion 
that this line of sewaige ‘ how^ever eligible in other respects,' for 1 know’ of none at all to make 
it eligible, and certainly none are stated in the Report. Nor would I pro])ose that tlie sewer 
should be removed to ‘ such a distance from the fabric as will in the judgment ’ of the Com- 
missioners, Ac. . . . for it seems rather a laughable sort of compliment to say this after 
declaring that in our opinion they have had so little judgment. — Yours very trulv, 

‘‘Robert Smirke.'’ 
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The result was that the Commissioners of Sewers consented to divert the sewer along 
Carter Lane, where it was considered it would not in any way affect the foundations of the 
church. From this time onwards the series of Surveyors’ Reports is fairly regular, though 
there are some years missing. The constant small repairs recommended for the fabric are 
almost all noted as due to the iron cramps used so largely and insufficiently imbedded in the 
stone, and frequently this phrase or a similar one occurs. In no case do they suggest any 
cause for anxiety for the condition of the structure in general. About 1850 some settlement 
appears to have been noted, but we may judge that it was slight, for in 1853 there were no 
further movements to record, and the use of a coloured cement in stopping the cracks in the 
masonry so as to facilitate recognition was postponed as of lesser importance than other work 
about the building, and was not completed until 1856. No further note of alarm as to the 
Cathedral’s safety was sounded until the preparation of the Central London Railway Bill 
in 1890. 

In November of that year Mr. Penrose reported as follows : — During the late 
parliamentary session a matter arose which there was reason to appreliend might have 
seriously endangered the fabric, namely, the proposed Central London Railway, of which 
the proposed line was in a tunnel running the length of Newgate Street, at a depth of more 
than seventy feet below the floor of the church. As there is great probability that a tunnel so 
j)laced at a depth of more than seventy feet below the floor of the church would drain off' the 
water from the lower strata of the gravel and sand which underlie the foundations of the 
Cathedral, and so cause them, to some extent, to collapse, there would be great risk of serious 
injury to the structure. This scheme passed a Committee of the House of Commons, but 
was thrown out by the Committee of the other House, not indeed without cost to the Dean 
and Chapter, but it appears to be a great danger averted.” 

In his evidence supporting the petition lodged by the Dean and Chapter against the 
Bill, Mr. Penrose said : — ''The danger to the structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral if the proposed 
works are carried out exists chiefly on account of the sandy nature of the strata upon which 
the foundations stand. These foundations are laid on a comparatively thin bed of marl, 
below which there exists more than forty feet of loose sand and gravel. It must also be 
remembered that St. Paul’s Cathedral is erected on the top of a considerable hill. If the 
water which is mixed with these strata was withdrawn, the result might, in my opinion, be 
exceedingly serious, as this must cause a very considerable collapse in the strata itself . . . 
in the excavations which must take place for the purpose of the proposed railway tunnel, and 
more especially in the large excavation which would be required for the intended station 
between Newgate Street and the Cathedral, at the depth proposed, which is some sixty feet 
below the present surface, there would be very great risk of interfering with these strata, and 
if this excavation should, as in all probability it must, take place irregularly over the section 
of the works wdthin the immediate proximity of St. Paul’s, the danger would be very 
considerably increased .” 

This brings us down to comparatively recent history, and it may be convenient at this 
point to proceed on a rather different method. 

The main points of weakness in the Cathedral — the ixrrts, that is to say, which have 
shown, and on the slightest disturbance will show again, signs of settlement and movement — 
are the dome, the south transept, and the western towers and portico. 

The Dome , — This has been referred to earlier as having been repaired during the 
building, when the south-east pier sank owing to the inequality of the subsoil. In 1878 the 
dome was measured, and it was found that while there are signs of a very measurable 
amount of subsidence and disturbance of level having taken place in the structure, yet that 
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a very large part of tliis had already occurred during the prugre^^- (»f the \N<)rk, and that some 
of the courses of stone-work, especially those immediately akove the dome cornice, are thinner 
considerably in one direction, so as to compensate f(U- what had then ucciirnd, and to bring 
the upper part of the structure agaiti level. Tliis sll(lw^ that such movements as have 
more recently occurred are very much less in amount than tluy etherwi.-c* might be supposed 
to be. It was found in ls84 that this compensation occur'^ in the cupola itself. 

The settlement of the dome shoYs that, in -^pite of the care with which Wren spread 
the weight, the centre of the great mass has sunk and is now sevtu'ed from the surrounding 
masses. 

The dome is carried on eight great piers a])Out thirty feet long* ihest^ at tlie crypt are 
connected with the bastion-like masses at the angles of trausetUs with nave and choir by long 
barrel vaults : these are in every case cracked through. The<e bastion^, were they solid, 
might easily have contributed to the sinking of the dome, but in fact they are admirably 
contrived for their purpose as counterweights, and being much hollowed for staircases, 
vestries, and the like. 

The weight of the superstructure rests much more on the inner ends of these eight 
piers than on the outer ends, in spite of Wren's device^ to di-tribute the weight, and 
the sinking of these piers has set up movements overliead. Moreover, the>e great piers have 
not sunk equally, those on the south side connecting with the ^uiitli tran-ept being low’er 
than the others ; and of these the westernmost has descended bodily over six inches. 

This may be seen in a striking degree in the colonnade round the drum of the dome. 
These columns are in reality the outer ends of a series of aivhe- set at right angles to the 
thrust of the base of the cone. These arches and the roundels above them are all more or 
less cracked, and the colonnade is practically severed from that part of the arch which abuts 
on the dome. The dislocation is sometimes very great. This do wm ward tendency of the 
central mass of the dome may be illustrated further from the clerestory windows which 
adjoin it and from the triforium arches in the transepts. IJetwYen the south or end wall of 
the south transept and the pier which carries the dome, the great arch into the aisle 
and the clerestory wall above are broken through. In a les- degree, according to the sub- 
sidence of the mass of the dome, this occurs in connection with each dome pier. 

AMien the w'est window’ of the south transept w’a^ repaired in 1891 Mr. Penrose referred 
to it as having been much dislocated by a settlement of old standing, of which happily there 
seems to have been no recent recurrence. 

The south transept has suffered, in addition to the dislocation of the parts abutting on the 
dome, ])y the tendency of the south front of it to move outwards. 

The portico w’as much repaired in 1890, the stonework having sutfered to a very great 
degree from the oxidisation of the iron cram})s ; aiia^ng other things the wdiole of the frieze 
w’as taken dowm piece l)y [aece and replaced and in many places renewe d. 

The wulls of the southern facade have moved outwards, and have sunk slightly to the 
east and west : this showed itself in the south window arch and in the upper part of the 
tiansept. In 189 < it was noted that the window arch was resting on and had actuallv lient 
the iron stanchions which w’ere intended meivdy to stiffen the lead glazing, aiul tliat tlie glazing 
itself had been ciumpled. To remedy this a steel frame for the window’ was inserted at the 
timewdien the new’ glass wus put in, a similar precaution being adopted in the north transept, 
w’here the same had happened, though not so badly. Early in the last century strong iron 
rods had been inserted longitudinally below the wundow’ in the south transept, as w’ell as in the 
direction of the dome, and these it was found necessary to augment in 189S, when additional 
tie-rods were inserted above the window’ and at the roof level, and ancdiored bacE into the 
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ot iii(' tormina tlir vauh hcul sunk t^^o hu-lies, and at the crown of the vault the stones 

wevt* nipj^ed at the extra<lo^ m^tead uf on the line of the intrados, as should be the ease. 

However, alter very e( •nsideriil)Ie repair and inueh renewal, the portico ha^ been restored 
to ii^ ori<;iuai ^t<ite — allowing" of (•()ur^!;e tor the increase in its span — and, assuming that 
exi.^tiiii; <-ondition> can l)e maintained, may be said to be safe. 

JJut we have learned the ^^ecret of it:^ weakness while providing* for its strength, and we 
>ee how dependent it i^ on the Western tower^, and how they in turn stand or fall by the 
uiaintenaipa' unimpaired ot the ground on which they were built. 

How the ground i^ eoiupo.'^ed we may see from the section Thg. 1], particularly from the 
diagrams ot the ]>oring> which were made in ]^[arch la^t [Plate Y.j. These show’ how the strata 
vary even in the length of the Cathedral, and that the water level drops two feet from the east 
end to the MJtitli of the •-catth trau'-ept, and a few more inches in a we^^terlv direction to the bore- 
hole eu'^t of the xjuth-we^t tow'er. The average depth of the foundation^ i^ four feet six inches 
below* the crypt tloor, which i'^ ^ix feet below* the ground level north and south, and the footings 
of the w*alls con^ist ot three I'i-inch courses of stone w'ith a projection of about tw'o feet. 

In no came have these -howii '-igns ot in^utficiency. nor has any organic w’cakness been 
discovered in the structure it'-elf. Y here the w'alls have been opened for one reason or 
another they have been found to he perfectly well constructed. For example, in 1^89 u- new* 
Staircase was made near the north-ea.-t corner from the crypt to the aisle above, and the 
purveyor in lii^ Keport took ocramion to remark on the extreme solidity and tenacity of the 
rill )ble core of the w*alling. 

All observations tend to prove that the danger to the Cathedral comes from subterranean 
or atuu.jspheric iutlueuces. Interteivnce w*it]i the subsoil was clearly not contemplated h\ 
Vs ren, and W'ithout it we might even now reduce to a minimum the Cathedral's danger. 

The action of rain and of the increasing plague of soot, smoke, and grime are of less 
importance, but in a l)Uilding of the size of St. raul's, with its long ranges of gutter'-, parapets, 
and cornices, they are by no means negligilde. 

Already the oxidisation of iron cramps ha-^ been referred to : these, whei*ever and when- 
ever accessible, are re^daced by copper. AVliere securely buried from the eti'ects ot the air the 
iron bas been found to lie <is good as the day it was embedded, but near the surface it has 
caused much mischiet. Mr. Penrose in Ic^ss noted the prevalence of this trouble in buildings 
of the period all over London, which had not till then suffered trom it to any such degree 
before. 

Idle smoke nuisance, though it ha-' long been growing, is only recently become acute. 
The incrustations «)f soot and gypsum about some parts of the Cathedral are considerable, and 
art* to be dealt with. 
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THE T)()^IE OF >T. FArr/S. IAAVm. Dunn F:. 

{) mile] I lui^ lieen ^au\ lunl written on St. PciulS dome from the ot:^m-'rcil pi hut of view 
that I feel 1 coiihl not hope to interest you by merely addin;^ my own view.'^ on the 
eou^truetioii adopted by Wren. 

1 miAit have attempted what I believe has not yet been done, a matheinatiral 
investiyatiou -hawing the nature, amount, an<l di-trilmtion of tlie stre->e- witli >ueli aeeuraey 
a- could be attained in so indeterminate a -trueture. That w'ould be, i think, an interesting 
subject, and one ot considerable value to the guardians ot the Cathedral and iv the public, but 
it i^ more suitable for a written communication which we can read and debate at leisure than 
for utterance on such an occasion as thi:^. I therefore thought it better to make a short j^tudy 
of ^ome detaiD of con':?truction which could be ex})lained orally and by drawings, of ^utlicient 
importance and interest to justify me in bringing them before you, and wdiich had either not 
been previour^ly mentioned or else l^een very little di^^cmsed. Air. Alaeartney very kindly 
sup}>lied me wuth various drawings, and with the help of his assistant. Air. Halley, 1 made 
bketche.- and measurement- in parts undisturbed for years back, if we may judge from the dust. 
From the mea-uremeiits taken, plans and bectioiib were prepared, hut I thougdit that the rela- 
tions of the wliole would be better dis^ilayed in an i.-ometrical view such ab foreign btudeuts have 
iiLide (-)l St. Feter'^, of the Duomo at Florence, and other doineb, hut wdiich no one hab under- 
taken. so far as I know', for St, Paul's, w'ith the result wdiich I have the pleasure to put before you. 

It i- a peculiarity hi doiiicb that, wdiile any load atfects all partb of the btructure below^ it, 
it ha- no eifect on the stresses in the part- above it. Accordingly we may properly begin 
our de-<;ription at the top, w'here w'e w'ould begin an investigation of itb -trenglh. 

The lantern ib a ma--ive stone structure, the exterior rectangular in plan, about twenty 
feet over all, and about fifty feet high. Tlie interior is an octagon b]ia[)e, ami the whole 
ib burmoiuited by a -mall wnoden dome on which is the ]>all and cross of slieet metal on veiT 
heavy w'roiight-iron frames. 

At the t(ip of tile great outer dome and at the base of the lantern is a l^elt or girdle 
(jf ^tuiie, tunning the ap],>arent abutment for the to}) of the ribs of the outer dome, and appearing 
a- a Itdbe tor the lantern. 

Thib girdle of btone is about ten inches in thicknebS and eleven feet in height. It is tied 
l)ack by uietal ties U.) the main l)ody of the lantern: these are visible iub1 beluw tlie stone 
tluor of the (rolden (hillery and rathate from the centre. They are about two inches l)v two 
inches in section. 

All thib heavy loml of an irregular shape had to lie bap[)ortetl l/y the apex of a liolloiv cone. 
A Imllow cone is fairly stalde if supporting vertical loads round its periphery such as arise 
from the weight of a circular drum. It is not at all a stalde form under loads such as AVren 
had to deal w'ith. uulesb these loadb are converted into vertical loads uniformly distributed 
round itb circumference, and that is what he has done. 

The method adopted was to place on tlie cone a domed top smdi as w*e put over a \vell, 
and to use this as u foundation for tlie lantern. Over this domed top he distributed the 
weight of the lantern by liuttresses, the lowYr parts being radial and sloping, the upper parts 
being vertical and at right angles to the s<piare of the lantern and to eacli other. The view 
bhows thesti laitti'e.bbes or Foundations, on which rests not (ally the main b(jdy of the lantern 
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but the stone platform of the Golden Gallery. The outer edge of the platform rests on the 
circular girdle or drum of stone before referred to ; the bases of the buttresses and this drum 
must rest on stones which are part of the arch rings of the dome top of the cone, and which 
stones have the top beds horizontal, as in sketch, but the 
dust of ages and the dithculty ot access prevented me from 
actually seeing this. 

Like well tops, this domed top had also an eye or opening 
in the centre, so that in section the lantern seems carried on 
an arch without a keystone. Of course the reason why this 
stands is that, unlike arch stones, the stones of which it 
is built are subjected to pressure on all four faces, so that 
they cannot collapse inwards. But if the top of the cone or 
base of the domed top spread outwards, we should see a 
series of radial cracks extending from the l)abe towards the 
centre, and this would lead if sufficiently extended to col- 
lapse. This spreading of the base is usually resisted in 
wells by the resistance of the earth. AVren supplied it by 
three iron ties shown on the original sections, one of which 
is visible crossing the openings at the apex of the cone 
and measured 4 inches by 1:^ inch : the other two are buried in the thickness of the stone. 

The positions of these three circumferential ties are well chosen. They are close 
together, and as the absence of radial cracks in the dome-top has shown that they are 
sufficient for the work, their etiect is to convert the loading immediately below each point at 
which they occur into purely vertical loading. In an arch the thrust is constant from key to 
spring ; in a dome the thrust is constantly increasing downwards until the inclination of the 
surface of the dome to the horizon exceeds a certain angle. Below that angle one of two 
thingb happeiib : either the material of which the dome is formed gradually takes up bit by 
Ifit this thrust, until, the dome being hemispherical, the whole thrust has been gradually 
overcome ; or else it splits into a series of arches and the thrubt remains constant at the value 
it has at the crown-ring of the arches. But if we mistrust the material, if we are using 
concrete, or stone, or ])rick, materials which have but small resistance to tension, and which 
may have even that small resistance destroyed, as in the case of concrete l)y shrinkage 
stresbes, or in the case of stone or brick by uneijual settlement, we may, as Wren has done, 
put in a. series of bands of a material which will resist tension, and so have either reinforced 
concrete or reinforced masonry. The effect of each tie, providing it does not yield, is to 
convert the load on the point below it into a vertical load. 

Yon will observe from the large section shown you that Wren has put a series of seven 
circumferential ties round the cone above at various points from top to bottom, with the object 
of making each upper section independent of the spreading of the part below from settlement 
or yielding of the ties. A great deal has been written about the danger of iron embedded in 
stone. It is a danger undoubtedly if the air is not excluded from the iron. But given 
unpainted iron and an impervious covering of mortar or concrete, iron does not rust, but 
remains bright, nay, even loses such rust as it had, and becomes bright. 

You may remember that Mr. Somers Clarke had the great chain round the dome exposed, 
and found it quite bright and clean ; that was because the air had been excluded. It is a more 
difficult matter to exclude it from air in IS-inch stone or brick wall, and the theory of its 
protection was not understood in Wren’s time. 

In a case in the gallery over the south aisle there are many pieceb of wrought-iron 
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erainp> aiul >UL'li'like taken troin the old walU whieh >lio\v in a euriou^ wav the 

laniiiuitions of the iron -rlittiriLt a[)art undta* ni'-t. 'rhe!*e arr in tlu* -ame ea^e pieee^ of 
copper which liave ''tuoil well, and no doiiht that nietal would have heen ii-ed hut for the 
expeii'^e. Neverthele-'', anil rt‘coeni<Ln,a the daiiLter^ of iron, and it i^ r-aid takin.it precautions 
a.Ltaiu'-t it hv running the tie^^ in lead, lu' did wi-ely in thu'- hindin.a his (‘U}H)la and dome, and, 
a- time ha- shown, rendering it iti -tuae measure inde[>endent of the settlement- of the jtreat 
su}»portiny piers which have ^ince taken [)lace, 

We hear a itreat deal of rather uiiconsidered talk about dome- without iron tie-, itonic'^ 
of anv -ize iv pure very 1 irge abutment- to lie .-table w'itliout -iidi tit-*-, and thou.itli we may 
put -utticieiit abutment when the cmpoLi ri-e- from the .ground, a- in the ikintheon, we can 
rarely do .-o when it i- rai-ed on a drum, a- in the Diiomo at i* loreiice or in St. Peters 
at Piorne. 

I hope ^yhen time })ermit:^ to complete the drawdn.a ^5hi)win.a the iniere-tin.a construction 
(»f the cone at its ])ase where it unites with the inner brick dome. I do not lind anywhere any 
sketches or drawano< -howin.it this clearly, and I have sullicient mea-ureinents It* do so. 
I also hope to make a mathematical inve-ti;_tation, but that -hould be presented to you in 
a written communication. 


DISCUSSION OX TI-IE FOEEOOIXG PAPEPS. 
Mr. Leoxako Stokes, U/ct -ibv so./oU, in the Chair. 


Mr. JOHN SLATER -aid he had been 
asked CO move a \()te of thank- to Mr. ^lacartiiey 
and to Mr. Dunn for their very interesting Papers. 
The question of the -tability of St. i'auPs appeab^d 
not only to every Londoner but to every English- 
man, because St. PauT.s wais a national building, 
and had so often been compared with St. Peter's 
as regards rapidity of con-truction and various 
other points. Mr. ^^facartney's Paper had heen 
very exhaustive with re.etard to the early .-ettie- 
ment^ in the -tructure, and it seemed now fairly 
clear that the main settlements had been on the 
side they would ha\e expected them to hia ^i/. 
on the slope tow'ards the river or to Fleet Street : 
])ut the Meeting w'ould liave been glad if Mr. 
Macartney bad tobl them a little more as to tlie 
result his investiirations had shown to ha\e 
occurred from tlie c m-truction of the Tulu' rail- 
way. It was mentioned in the Paper that i\fr. 
Penrose reported that be was viu’y fearful of the 
results if this railway -hould la* constructed, 
i)ut lie did not gather from Mr. Macartney that 
any of the eiiects Mr. Penrose feaual liad really 
occurred. Tiiis was a -ubject of vi-ry gi’oat interest 
to all architect-. He himself bad been consulted 
some tw() or three years ago as to the sahdy of i') 0 W' 
Church and various other buildings on the line of 


the Central London Raihvay. and he had a theory 
which iiiiiTht or might not l>e correct. It ap- 
peared to him that the con-truction of a tube 
railway was of -uch a iiiture that it wa- almost 
impo--ible to avoid a slight dispiaceuiont of 
the sti’ata through wdiich tlu* tube \va- driven 
between the tinn^ of the iir-t driving of tla* -liield 
and the entire hllmg-up of the space both abovt' 
and below' the tube w'ith V(*ry -ti’ong litpiid cement 
or tine concrete, w'hich was diiven in w'ith con- 
sid(*rable pre-sure. Luring tin* inteiwal between 
the first diiving of the -bii'ld and the thorough 
encasing (d’ th‘> tube w'itli concrete, he thonglit it 
extremely ])rohahle tliat ccrtnin sottb-nK'iits would 
occur, and there was no douht whatexer that they 
had occurred. The towaa* of Ihwv Chiuvh, as mo-t 
people knew', liad tilted over, lie hi'lieved. some six 
inche-, and just after tin' con-tiiution of the tuht' 
railway the opinion was expri s-ed that tins -ettlo- 
iiH'iit, this oxerhunging, might go on inereasing 
and the safety of the fiihric he very -eriously en- 
dangered. He Inniself took an o})posite vit'xv. he- 
canse, after the construction of the tulie and tlio 
entire lilling-up of the space around it, he tliou.glit 
that the (‘tlect of the holloxv tube through xvhieh 
the train [lassed xvas really no more than if an 
absolutely solid xvi'ilgt' had ht'en di'iveu through 
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the sti'cita, and tliat unless the tnbu itself collapsed 
there would be no further displacement of the 
strata, and no further dan^^er to the structure near 
which it was carried. The construction of a sewer 
was not of the ^ame nature as the construction c-f 
a tube railway, and. as tar as he was able to form 
an opinion, he thoueht that the Committee of Ex- 
perts were perfectly rieht in urgintt that the sewer 
which the County Council pr{j230Sed to con, struct 
should not he constructed in the position con- 
templated, and all that Mr. Macartney had ^aid 
continued him in that view. With reu'ard to Mr. 
Dunn s Pa^^er. everyone present must have been 
charmed with that unicpie isuinetrical view of the 
dome and cup da which had been shown on the 
screen. It miiNt he an enlightenmeni to all of 
them ; he for one had never seen such a very 
striking view of the construction of the dome ot 
St. Paul's. He would conclude by moving a very 
hearty vote of thank'? to Mr. Macartney and i\Ir. 
Dunn for their very interesting Papers and illus- 
trations. 

Mr. E. PTIEXE SPIERS, F.S. A. in 'Second- 

ing the vote ot thanks, said that what struck him 
in Mr. At acartney’s Pajier more than anything else 
was the statement that there were already settle- 
ments in Wren's time. If he understood Air. 
Alacartney aiight, there was a settlement of nearly 
six inches of one of the luers which had had to be 
made good while the building was going on. That 
wars a imst serious fact, and the question presented 
itself to what extent it might be further increased 
by the shifting of the soil underneath. A point 
had struck him in comparison with the great dome 
of the Pantheon. The Paper read some years ago, 
and the drawings illustrating it, showed that there 
wais actually no thrust whatever in the lower ^^art 
of the Pantheon because the whole of the construc- 
tion was built in horizontal courses in brick — the 
Roman brick-like tiles. 'iTat construction was 
adopted to avoid any thrust in the lower 
As regards the u^itier portion, where there was a 
series of arches, it occurred to him tliat Wren liad 
adopted a similar system in the ii^iper portion of 
the cupola ^^hlch Mr. Dunn had described. He 
had very much pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thtiiiks. 

Aim FRANCIS FOX, AI.Inst.C.E., said it had 
been his good fortune to visit the C'athedral both 
in the company of the late Air. Penrose and also 
with Air. Somers Clarke, so he naturally took very 
great int erest in the building. On the (|ue'^tlO^ of 
the arching of the ste^^s at the western portal iMr. 
Penrose distinctly told him it was due to the 
copying of the Parthenon steps. As to the injury 
to the Cathedral, there was no doul)t that a great 
deal of it was due to the construct ion of the 
sewer in 183o, and those massive tie-ri)ds were 
put in, he believed, at that date. As regards 
Dow Church, he would not refer to that, because 
they had done him the honour to invite him to 


address the Institute in February next, when be 
hoped to touch upon that subject ; ' but be should 
like to say a word with reference to the tube 
railway. He thought the diversion of the sewer 
referred to in the Paper was the right thing 1 3 do : 
but if there had not been another route for it. 
2 )er 3 onaily he would not have hesitated to drivt* 
that sewer, without the slightest injury to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or any other building in London. 
It was only a question of how it was done. He 
had to superintend with his brother, Sir Douglas 
Fox, on behalf of the Gresham Committee, the 
construction of that 2 )ortion of the Central London 
Railway wliich was then being built hy the late 
Sir Denjamin Raker and Air. Alott up Thread- 
needle Street. The Gresham Committee were 
much alarmed lest there sh'Uild be any damage 
done to the Royal Exchange and to other Imildings. 
He had an interview with Sir Benjamin, and told 
him that he did not like the idea of the tunnels 
being driven under Threadneedle Street so cio^e to 
the Bank of England and to the Royal Exchange 
for fear of causing settlement. Sir Benjamin 
turned to him and said, ‘‘ I knoAV what you want, 
you want compressed air. Very well, you ^hall 
have it.” Hence it wxts that com^we'.sed air was 
used, and there had not been the siighte'^t move- 
ment in the buildings near ; if there had been, the 
frescoes on the walls of the Royal Exchange would 
have been the lii'st to show that tliere was settle- 
ment. A tube railway could be driven through 
the clay of London, when it was properly done, 
without allecting in the slightest degree the 
buildings above ; therefore he wished to disGpate 
the fear in the minds of many architects that there 
was danger in the construction of such railways. 
There was no danger at all if the tube Avas kept in 
the London clay, and if the work was done under 
proper conditions. The diameter of the railway, 
as compared with St. Paubs, was nothing more 
than a sort of rat-hole, and no damage could he 
or need he done to the Cathedral. Some of the 
photographs shoAvn Avere very instructive, and 
soineAvhat disconcerting. He thought by the 
proper ap 2 >lication of tie- rods and of the grouting 
machine those ditliciilties might be very greatly 
minimised ; hut Avhcn he shoAveil them, as he hojAed 
to do Avheii reading his Paper, the photographs of 
AVinchester Cathedral, he thought they would all 
be instructed as to Avhat “cracks " meant. Tho^e 
shoAvn at St. Paul's Avere displacements and the 
moving of stones, hut as to cracks he Avoiild refer 
them to Wiiichestet. There they had settlements 
of 'I feet 3 inches, followed by a distortion of the 
arch above to a furtiier 1 foot 9 inches. The over- 
hang of one of the gables Avas over finir feet, and 
there Avere cracks in some places into Avhich, 

'Sh\ Francis Fox Avill favour the Institute witli.i Paper 
on * Foundations, the Ust* of and the (nourinc 

Machine " at the meeting of the 17th Fel>ru,iry lyO-S.— E d. 
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without exa^-i^erdtioii, die cuuM put one's head. 
It wa^ a most lumentuble -rate ot th and he 
thought that public* attention iiad only to be diawn 
to that iiio^t splendid buildiiie. that ii.uioiial 
monument, WineiK->ter (athedral. to iiiake people 
rally round the J)e<in :iud ('ha})ter and try to -a\e 
it trom ruin. Otherwi^^* the buildine* wa- domiied : 
for the stones Were di^'inteLriAted, the buildinu^ 
were out of t]u‘ u}uaghr. and a <mall }>oi'ii(m of the 
vaulting had fallen in (.>ne place. If the piildie 
would only '-iR^port the Pcan and Chapter they 
would be able to restore the building that would 
stand a thou^anl years without atiy eau-e for 
anxiety. 

Mr. WM. WO()])WAriL) T. -aid he (^iiite 
agreed with IMr. Fox that if a tui)e was pr*)])erly 
constructel damage wa> not likely to ari^e. but he 
had been engaged in three or f<nir ca-es with 
reference to the construction of a tube an<I the 
subsidence which had resulted therefrom, and the 
engineers had proved conclusively that Mr. Slater 
was 2^erfectly right when he said that it was not 
the tube, but it was that til ling-in over the tube, 
about a couple of inches, rapidly as it might be 
done, which caused subsidence. If Mr. Fox ccjiild 
succeed in driving a tube without that two inches 
then the tube would be properly constructed and 
there would be no subsidence. 

Mr. FRANCIS FOX : That is perfectly true : 
if the annular space round the tube is not properly 
tilled tneu you are liable to .subsidence, hut if you 
are working under compresse l air you have no 
ditliculty about that, because you have ample time 
to till it, and vou get no subsidence at all. 

Mr. J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS .aid that 
about thirty- live years ago he visited St. Paul's 
Cathedral with the Architectural Association 
(before !Mr. Penrose's time, he thought) and they 
were shown certain cracks in the south transept. 
He had been anxiou. to bear whether any sei-ious 
settlement had taken place since that time. He 
was born almost under the shadow of the Cathe- 
dral, and he had been there nearly all his life. 
He therefore knew the place tolerably well, and 
he had always watched it with great care. He Ind 
observed that the south transept had moved to some 
extent, hut from the photographs he had seen that 
evening there seemed no reason to fear anything 
serious happening, because much of the settlement 
that had taken place had probably occurred soon 
after the Cathedral wns budt. With refertuice to 
the foundations, and also the earth on which it was 
built, it had fallen to his lot to erect several large 
buildings south of the Cathedral — one of them 
very near indeed, in Godliiaan Street, which was 
excavated about twenty h^et IjcIow the street. They 
were told there was danger in connection with the 
foundations of the Cathedral, and it led to a con- 
sultation. He could only say that both there and 
in Qu^'on Victoria Street, and in two or tlii ee other 
places, they found a splendid bed of sand which 


was \ery tirm : and if ilu-re had been any kind 
of subsidence or an\ liu)-eih'S> in the "und they 
should liave cane aero-" it. In Fppii Thanu - 
Street tiiey got ti \try didavnt "tate ut things. 
About thrte yearn ago tla re viiv borings taken 
betwten Thame" Stiea aial tla ruer, and the ti-p 
.oil— vlut i" cali«.d tlu' pot uirt!i--vai ied ui thost* 
borings from about "e\en b'ct up to twuity feet. 
r>t lov that theta* ^\a" a kind of ia\t*r-mud, and 
below that, ag<ini, tla re vns a C'>n"iderable quantity 
of "and and balla"t, "o tbit tluae was a dejuh 
at high water of Irom thirtv-iwo to furty lea 
before tlie ."ohd clay wu" leadied. A" lai', iiow^ \er. 
as the Carliedral wa" c aicerned, he had nevei 
found an\ thing t'> account fer any subsidence. 
There N\as "Oiuething "diil at th* tiiia olt'^ervataui" 
Were being made that tlie i i\er in hlgdi tides loe.eiied 
a gieat dull of tht* sand. All he could say wa^ 
that he had not coiue acrO"S that : and he bud not 
think that any lUing ot the river would at all aliect 
St. Paul's. He did not know what the level- were, 
but he should think that from ^t. Paul'" Church- 
yard to Thames Street the difference would be from 
thirty to forty feet, and it ^\as not at all probable 
that any overffow from the river would atfeCt the 
ioundation. on which St. IGul's stands. 

Mr. J. J. DFRXET, A.R.S.A. F~ . in .upporr- 
ing the Vote of thanks, said that the photographs 
shown by Mr. Macartney liad interested him very 
much, and he should like Mr. Macartney to tell 
them whether he had any record, of "tructural 
alteration" being carried our on that de.ign by Sir 
Chri.topher Wren. He a-ked this because one (.u* 
two of the arched dome" "truck him as essentially 
Weak, and, .0 lar as one could judge by the general 
merits of the design, the^e were not likely to be 
the original design of such an architect as Sir 
Chri"tuh>her Wren. He wa" ptirticuhirly intere"tGd 
in ^Ir. Dunn's drawing their attention to the 
I'Cally scientilic part of the dome, and particularly 
in his drawing., which were of a kind one did not 
often see in this country, and he looked forward 
with the very greate"t interG"t to his fiirtljer 
remarks upon it. He sliould aUo like to know if 
Mr. ^lacartnev laid disco\ered the genei'al sy-tem 
under which the iron hands were put ronml tlie 
towers. Was theiv e\idenci* ot (aicli piia* ha\ing 
been bound with a desire to prevent it "plitting, 
or was it furthermore attached ]»y another circular 
band ? Was each pier bound, and then each 
binding attached, so that tin* eiglit })iers were 
muffed to resist tlie ])ressuro of the donu^ 

Tiik CHAJIvMA5sh on rj"nig, stated that a 
letti'i' laid l)eeii re(‘ei\i‘d trom pK-lclier "aying 
that be ho[)ed In. ab-(>nce trom tin* meeting 
would not lie taken as toidiaici' that h(‘ had no 
interest in Mr. Macaiduey's Pa]>er : on the con- 
trary lie took the greatest intere"t in it, and it was 
only his doctor’s order- wliicb ))reveiit(Ml him 
coming tlieri' that t\ening. The\ wen* all awaiv, 
continued the Chairman, that Mr. Delclier did not 
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^‘iijny die u.o^t health, uiul they could leadily 

iinder^taiid tiujt he could not venture out in the 
lnv-Liit ^l<itf or tlie weather: he w'as ]^Ir. 

^lacartiiey and Dunn would excuse his not 
ht'iiiy [U'csent anil takiint [)art in the (Incursion. 
They had In-ard two most interesting Papns and 
ha 1 all no douhi come to the conclusion, and might 
rest content, that St. Paul's Cathedral in the hands 
ot Mr. Macartney was peiiectly sate. An enthusiast 
^uch a^ he wa- imt likelv to let things go fr"m 
liad to wor^e without letting them know. He. the 
speaker, wa abound t i contess that the cracks they 
had '^eeu oil the seieeii were very much less than 
In ex[)ected to ^ee. He rather anticipated cracks 
ot the nature which Mr. Fox described into which 
OIK could ])Ut one’s head, but they could hardly 
get their linger into any ot the cracks shown. He 
had occasionally seen ciacks ot that kind on 
other huilding'^ : yet a little pointiiig and dis- 
creet disguising made the building, he hoped, 
ipiite secure I He had ])een very much intere'^teil 
in what Mr. Dunn said about the rings in the 
Collie He ithe speaker) had been brought up in 
the theory that there was no thiust in a dome, 
that tlieve was a series of rings -;elt-contained, and 
that they could go on piling up those rings as long 
as thev liked, and there wa)uld be no thrust. In 
India, he believed, and other Oriental countiies 
domes were built with )Ut centering : a pole of the 
required radius was placed in the middle, and that 
forme<l a nmvable centre ; brick> were built up all 
round, and eventually the dome w,is funned. He 
had always understood that there was no thrust. 
H(^ hoped that Atr. Dunn, when lie gave hi^ fuither 
notes on the construction of the dome of St. Paul's, 
would reconsider tlie question of whetlier or n t 
there was any thrmt in a dome, more especially in 
a coiiK il dome. He uiider'-tood that there v . re 
seven tIl'' round the conical dume ; no doubt the'>e 
tie^ wa.a'e intended to help to keep tlu thing ro- 
gether, hut he ventured to think it would have 
stood equalh Kell \Mthout them. 

The vote of tlianks wjs tluni pur and can led 
unaniuiou^lv. 

I^fEilVYX MACAPTAKY, in responding, 
reterred to the (|uestion of tlie tube railway anil 
subsidence. He did not think they had discoveied 
any subsidence due to the tube railway at present. 
Idle main point of ^Ir. Penrose’s obji'ction wa^ to 
the station being placed wheie it wa- proposed 
to be placed in Cdieap-ide, near tlie north-east 
angle of the Cathedral. The starioim, he be- 
he\ed, were far more danuerous to the surround* 
ing liuildings than the tube: they fornitd in 
some cases something more or le^s in the nature 
of drains. IMr. PtairosL* opposed the station Ining 
placed there, and it wa^ moved to Newgate Street. 
All these <|uestions of drainage, howt'ver, were 
matters of time. From his i^xperience gravel and 
clay took a long time t ) he drained, and when a 
tube was run 70 or SQfeet down it took a very 1 )ne 


time before that would affect a ljuilding situated as 
Sr, Paul’s Would be something like 300 feet away 
from the tube. It might be forty or fifty \ears 
before it had any effect. At present, however, he 
had no data to give upon the point. Mr. Fox had 
said he would drive a tube any wheie thr-aigh 
L iiidon clay. He (the speaker) had not bad the 
experience of l\Ir. Fox : he had only heard the 
remarks <jf people who were, he thought, competent 
to form an opinion — not engineers — and tluir 
opinion was that they might pump in as much 
liquid grout as they liked round the tube and in tlie 
London clay, but a large portif.ui of it would disperse, 
and they would have round the tube a ^pace which 
might form a drain — he did not say every where, hut 
in certain localities. Another point, it was extremely 
important to exercise efficient '^upervision over this 
question of the grouting. Who was going to do 
it ■? They could not have the architect put down 
there under forced pressure, and he did not know 
who was going to take the responsibility. A^ 
regards the arches to the windows referred to by 
Mr. Burnet, he had to confess that those round by 
the dome were very poor, but he had no record at 
all as to wdiether they were put in siihsequeutly or 
not. He was rather inclined to take the view that 
the voussoiis had been spLyed since Wren’s time. 

Me. BURNET : The clerestory lights are 
nearly on the line of the thrust of the dome: in 
one of your pliotographs there is a hannehed dome 
with a very thin arch : the hauiiLhed dome look> 
in fair proportion for the external of tlie aivlied 
dome, but these haunched domes sieiu to me to 
liave been cut awav as if the light had been cut un. 

Me. MERYYN\MACARTNEY : I do not knoV 
if that IS tlie case : we have no record of it tit all, 
but it goe.*- all the way round alike. — As i‘egart|s 
the question cf the piers being braced up with 
iron tie-rods, Mr. Macartney said he di<l not think 
they were subject to that : there were tit-rods from 
the "'Outh portico, at the end d the -’outh tran'-e}U, 
running hack almost to the dome, but he did not 
tliink they were braetd round the piers in anyway. 
It was only the south portico and the south front. 
These piers weri' added to by i\fr. Somers Clarke 
on the level of the cornice, and they were not 
VLsi])le now from inside. 

Me. WM. DIWN said they all knew that the 
inpu’essi' ns one L’ot in one's earlie'>t youth were 
(juite the foremost and mo'>t lasting : he would 
therefore, in the few minutes left him. not attempt 
to remove those iMr. Mokes had received in hi" young 
da\s. As regard" another matter leferredtoin the 
discussion, iMr. Fox, tlie eminent engineer wlio had 
favoured them with hi." pre"ence that evening, sur- 
mised that someone liad put in the rings vhich In* 
had shown them after the building was up. That 
Kas not the cast': they were shown upon the 
original drawings ]n’epa.red by Wren, oi under his 
directions, which Mr. iMacartiU' had put upon the 
screen. 
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OllUoMCLK. 

The President. 

Mr. Leonard ^lokes, Vice-Pfebidoit, on takin;^ 
the Chair at the Ge^ieral Meeting last Monday, 
announced that the President had been summoned 
abroad on business. 

Mr. Macartney’s Paper on St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Macartney's Paper on St. Paul'^ Cathedral 
has aroused considerable intere-t not only within 
but outside aL'chitectural circles. St. Paul’s, there 
is no doubt, has as powerful a hold on the hearts 
of the British people as the Campanile of St. 
Mark’s had on the affection'^ of the people of 
Venice. iMany ot the daily papers, London and 
pro\ incial, published in full theprec/s of the Paper 
supplied by the Institute, and the gravest con- 
cern has been expressed at the mere possibility of 
disaster to the building. The Globe on Tuesday, 
in an admirable leading article, frankly confesses 
its inability to comment upon the mitter except 
as it presents itself to the iminstructed mind, 
and taking for text the follow! mt pa^^age from 
Mr. Macartneys Paper, Interference with the 
subsoil wa-i clearly not contemplated by Wren, 
and without it they might even now reduce the 
Cathedral’^ danger to a minimum," it sums up 
the situation as follows ; — • 

Put in -slightly <litl‘ei’ent terms, thi» is <i eontessmii by h 
uio-t coiupetMit authoiitv, who hirri--‘lf te-pou-ihle foi 
the fabnc of the Cathedr.il, that thut buiMing i> in dangei, 
and that any fiutln-r tainperinc: ^Mth the i^nh^oil nhi\ 
lender th it danger unite. With the eojund letr in it', 
present -tate he piepured to guaianree the ^tahility of 
the western toweis and of rln> poitico n hn-h deprMid^ on 
them, but by this con-ht.on they -tainl or frill. And the 
warning tlie mor* impie'^^ive that U is (h>li\.‘iMl with 
complete absence ot ^en^aooiinli-rn. Ir i- -ometlnng to 
teel assured that the guaidi<ui> of wh.U i- m -one* le- 
spects the grande-t of uur national p ’^-<--^ions. a 
hmlding which year bv year i> beconiim/ nuju* arid nune 
a-*ociatcfl witli the life of tlie metropolis, of tin' kinedom, 
and ot the Empire, are fully aliye to tin* realities ot i he 
-ituatmn. Eorewarneil h foiearmed, and thev ai e on the 
qnt I irr foi an\ iitdrtavi.iTi Sidn-me oi act of \anilali-ni 
wliudi may nnp.iii the -.afety of tln-ir ‘.amed chaige. lint 
it neee'^''ary tiiat they ■>honld Intye at their hjck-. a ma'.s 


of well-intoiined public opinion, and th. it not only the 
learned 'OCiem.- hat tin* man in the ^ti> et -vh'aild he up in 
aims to le-'i"! any piopo^al and .iny lonim. iLial imder- 
taknu 'Aliich -houid lhiear»n. howeso le-nnuely. to hung 
min and dc^triatiun to the duiiit \%ith the c.jlden lios->.'’ 
Idle Idt ha\e p,i\tti an at tive .md a lUtful pait in le- 
"L-tiu.t the hit* "t elite !pi'-e t'f modtiii in-Teimiiy wliich it 
wa-« piopo^**d to eM*it*i-e at tin t \p. n-. of tin (.'atindial. 
and the aider tin p ihlie.rx that n ai\*n toMr. Miiwu 
MaL\athe\A Pap. i tin hettt i 

The County Hall Competition 

At the UP utiug of the Loudon County Council 
last Tiie'^day it wa^^ reported that. the rtbult of 
the voting of the twenty-three contpetitois in the 
final "tage for the design^ for the new County 
Hall. Sir .\.'>ton Wehb, R.A.. had been elected to act 
as the third Assessor. Sir A-^ton, it is understood, 
has accepted the position. The L.C.C Establmh- 
meiit Committee have recommended that the 
Medical Examinati-m Hall on the Embankment 
shall be rented for five weeks fi>r accommodating 
the dL--igu3 submitted in the final competition. 
The assessing is expected to occupy three or four 
weeks. The latest date for sending in designs is 
HOih Ducemher next. Tlie Establishment Com- 
mittee suggest that members of the L.C.C. should 
have the opportunity on two or three days of view- 
ing the designs, and that the public should be 
allowed to inspect them during a subsequent week. 

Winchester Cathedral. 

The King has sent the following letter to the 
Bishop of Winchester on the subject of Winchester 
Cathedral : 

■' Castle, I4th Xoi\ 1007 . 

Dear Lord Bishop, — The King has read with 
interest, but with deep regret, the Inter vou have 
written to Lord Knollys regarding the serious 
<langer still threatening the safety of Winchester 
Cathedral. 

“ His Majesty commands me to assure you how 
sincerely he trusts that the appeal now being made 
by the Dean and Chapter of Winchest n to save 
this great national moiiiiment may meet With a 
liearty and liberal response from the nation, and 
that, even large as the sum required is to ensure 
the safety of the sacred building, it may so >n be 
collected, 

‘‘ By the King’s command 1 have th'o pleisure to 
forward you a cheque for 250 guineas whicli His 
Majesty wishes added as a donati ui from himself 
towards the *• Cathedral F<ibrie Fund ’’ the success 
of which fund, let me again assure you, His 
^^ajesty luo-^t auxiou'.ly links forward to. — [ 
remain, dear Lord J}ishop, yours faithfully, 

“ D. M, Pkobw, (reneral Keeper of 
H.M. Privy Purse." 

It is understood that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have increast'l their contribution ot 
L 2,000 to i: 5,000. 
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Mr. Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.E., in the course of 
the discussion on Mr. Macartney’s Paper last 
Monday, referred to Winchester Cathedral as bein^ 
in a most lamentable condition. The stones are 
disintegrated, the buildiiiLts out of the upright, and 
a small portion of the vaulting has fallen. Settle- 
ments of 2 feet 3 inches have caused the distortion 
of the arch above to a further 1 foot 9 inches. 
The overhang of one of the gables is over 4 feet, 
and there are cracks in some places into v^'hich, 
without exaggeration, one could put one’s head. 
Mr. Fox earnestly supported the Dean and Chapter’s 
appeal for funds, and expressed the conviction that 
the building was doomed, unless its thorough 
reparation could be taken immediately in hand. 

Exhibition of Architectural Sketches. 

An Exhibition of Pen-and-ink Sketches in Hol- 
land, Brittany, .vc,, by Mr. T. Baffles Davison 
'H.A.' is announced to be held at the Modern 
Gallery, 61 New Bond Street, W., from the 
29th Xovember to the 12th December. Mr. Raffles 
Davison’s contributions to art are well known from 
the illustrations in the British Architect and else- 
where, and this exhibition of the originals of his 
delightful and eftective sketches will be looked 
for with pleasurable anticipation by numerous 
admirers of his masterly work. It is understood 
that Mr. Walter Crane will contribute a preface 
to the Exhibition Catalogue. 

The late M. Emile Trelat [Hon. Ccnr. M.[. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the decease 
was announced of M. Emile Trelat, founder and 
director of the Ecole Speciale d’ Architecture at 
Paris, and Htm. Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute since 1884. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., in making the announcement, 
said that M. Trelat was a very distinguished man, 
and he had had a great career. His life had been 
devoted unsparingly to the cause of the higher 
education of architects, and his indue nee had been 
considerable in the promotion of architecture. 
The Institute had been proud to number him 
among their Corresponding Members. His great 
knowledge and experience had ever been at their 
service in correspondence on various matters 
connected with their art. i\Ir. Graham con- 
cluded by mo\ing that the regrets of the Insti- 
tute for the loss they had sustained be recorded 
on the Minutes of the Meeting, and that a letter be 
addressed on thGr behalf to the family of M. Trelat 
sympathising with them in their bereavement. 

An interesting account of M. Trelat’s work in 
connection with the artistic and technical training 
of architects and the fi^undatimi of the Ecole 
Speciale d’ Architecture will be found in one of the 
Papers by the late Mr. Arthur Catis on “ I’he 
Higher Education of Architects” MoruxAL, 
()th April 1901j. M. Trelat made important 
contributions to architectural literature. Some 


of his works are in the Institute Library. uiostl\ 
copies presented by the author. 

The late George Frederick Bodley. 

Mr. Henry \Aughan, the late Mr. Bodluy’s 
partner in respect of Washington ( athedral, coia- 
municates to the Institute through Mr. Edward 
Warren [F.“, the following resolution passed by 
the Boston Society of Architects on the 22nd 
Octeher : — 

The Boston Society of Architects has learned 
with the most profound regret of the death of 
Mr. George F. Bodley. 

“ Earnest, scholarly, efficient, the recognised 
leader in the rehabilitation of Gothic as a living 
style, his influence on the profession of archi- 
tecture has always been exerted in favour of the 
highest standards and the most noble accomplish- 
ments. 

“ Associated with American architects in the 
creation of two great cathedrals, hi^ death involve^ 
a notable loss to the Church and to American 
architecture, while the professiem throughout the 
world is thereby left the poorer. 

" The Boston Society of Architects desire-', 
therefore, to extend through his associate. Mr. 
Henry Ahiughan, to his family and bis colleagues 
in England the expression of their sympathy and 
their deep regret. 

“ Boston Society of Akchitects. 
per H. .1. Caklson. Set retar// A 

Liverpool Cathedral. 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee have passed 
a vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, the joint architect of the Cathe- 
dral. A resolution was afterwards adopted invest- 
ing Mr. Gilbert Scott with full power to act for the 
future in the construction of the Cathedral, but 
reserving to the committee the right to appoint a 
joint architect if at any period it became advisable 
in their opinion to do so. 

ARCHITECTURAL REFINEMENTS. 

A4;Ut’. pp. 17-51.’ 

1 Hai't’ CoioT. 2\-m2?U. E.i\. 

150'/ X<'>Vi'}nhto 1907 

To the Editor Jouhnal R.I.B.A.— 

Mr,. GooDYEAr Mr. 

Sir,- — Would it not be useful for someone who 
is in sympathy with the conclusions of Mr. Good- 
year to kindly give us a guide to the essential 
points of his theory ? Intensely interested in this 
I have three times embarked on the long com- 
munication printed in the last number of the 
Journal, l)ut have failed to And my way to tho 
exact issues. 

In what cases are the facts he fln<L in ancient 
buildings not irregularities, hnx rofinements *' •* 
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In whdt CM''-*' Lire rlie Idih i :■< ’hi rrinnati ii h> 
-ti-iKuw m'A iu wIia: : > iurt^n- 

ti )ir.^ AihL .leiin, iu ::k^i Ll^:. h.u\' rlii^ 

i'leali^lii IthL'llL liu* *1 diUei-U lU IkUIIV iKurind 

nil'] riirouu’u iliL' luauv 'u:iou^ (U c- rur^ 
to \vh''Ui till, liif ll>(. V ll cIi'IilIil''. d" ^\ I -t t tliuui 
iruv, liavt- Iti-eU uu liLoiliy ('uu V A '_;irlu to rht^ 
itLi'liuLi r ict> u]iOu v.lucli (ioiAvtjr ♦ -ta- 

Mi^Lc- lii> ]‘0^i:ieu :o tin. .-Vovr oiu ou^ woiiLl 
\>t a tj'>(.)U ro yoiii* >Lji]t r-, 1 l.teli^Aa . a- il would 
cH,-trinly n..- r • Hie. 

[ to u Uiuiu your- laithiully. 

lat'W.vhi) Tduoj; 


“A Hcjoiiidt'' to Ali ( 1 1 '(!>'Iyt'^ir lia^ ht i u h- 
c^rivti fr.'ii. Mi. and will auuedr in the Uc\i 

iiuudjer oi tin ,T(.u uxal. —El a 


THE PFH>£EVATK)X UE AXEIEAT 
MOXT^MEXTS. 

Holyrood Chapel. 

The alludon in tliL Oo-^nina Aihliu-- of oar 
e^teclUfcU PreSldc-nr t* I the 'jre'^tUjU ('it lilr [/i'e- 
'■Lr\_tti'Ul of the Ci.Jpi-i of Holyroo-I TciLiee ha- 
hruUL'hr the -uhit-er vti-y proiuiiu ntiv ncforo i\u^ 
prriLe--ajxi, .lU'l IU' 0 Cr- Uiir t • a w'ord i n the 
veiv lUiportarit pue-tuiii ot k-i •ration, althoualx 
the oua-tiOii in thi^ ea.-* hii-, I ie<ir. oi.C'Unr aca- 
ueinic laiher thjii nine t teal. 

Thi- huilfunp i- txc-.iuii nailv wlU p!e-Li\ed. 
There sn-akinn hroarUy. no tlimcuhy in iv-- 
[ciinina it f -r all tiiiw. »-\en to it- ni-j-i minute 
detidl. The >xiatind woik i- -ubeiantnil, or eouM 
he liufle -o \Nith )Ut tile 'h ^truetajii nf <in\ amr nt 
n-ituie, hown-ver tii’rial It i- all tiieie, it i< 
inC'i inna ehen-ihle how Line in tin* nt al hoijy nl men 
could preter a u-el^-"' niin, iauvever pietun -(]Ue, 
to a c 'oijth tt'd hiiihunu with <'ll it- aia.a nt ti ature- 
preseivetj. It i- inipo--ihle hv any tempo]. try 
con-tructioii how* vt r jnentual mnd hahnin) to 
eiioj'fl the -ame proTeuru ii tiom the v.t.ithci* to 
the ( \i-tiim ouoain- a- would lu* atfordid In a 
w'oithv ioof coimrructid on the orminal line-. 

In tile pa-t It h.is not ht t n (.‘(Ui-uiered nece--ar\, 
hecau^e a l-uildinn lia- hewome laiinou-, to allow- 
it to nuiLjin -o, Xoi* m if alw<i\- ^o ci ui-idei (-d 
even in tlu-t da\>. The w^ a’k-> now in pmuiaw^ 
at Selhy ai'*‘ a ea-( in p<jint. When the central 
te»'.ve]‘ .Unl -pil't of ('hiche-tei* tell, "top- wel'*‘ 
ininiediat(d\ and vi i‘V <U('(‘e--tidl\ tak'-m to !'(' 
erect It. 

>>ur(d\ W* Iiwe It to tho-e wlio 111 jM-I MJM'- 
devoreki their wedhdi and eiic rei*- - to the erection 
oi -licli macidlicenr hinlUncj- a- tin- to pn -.awe 
them f‘ r the u-es to which tliey Wfua orimnally 
d( \o!' 'h aaid not to lo tk on idl\ w hi !e they t i umhle 
Liwav : and. on the oth->’ hand, not to render tin m 


un-iolitly hy rla inirodueiion <»! pr. u. * tmii or -u]i- 
port wholly iUit ot ch.tracter ith th* -liiioiun. 
it-(. If -ut.h .1-. not to le ultiplv in -mm t ilu woo.i, u 
-lanu- put up - iiiic woi*- LW'’ aj.i'.n-i lUJt -ah ot 
d’ht^ Old Hall. (lain-h,,M) leh. iu it-i It puiit a veip 
ot iiiMlia \ al dome-tic aic-ut, ctui’ern'iid worthy ot 
hettm* na aun.' nt nt- -ton- ilvine hinro--. - 

wdiicii di-lmuir vn c' uivh ot ^En-t' i, Tii.ou i. 

Ih-torat Oil Uit a n-. o! -h' >a ]> i >i a ii. “ i " . -i iw a - 
tion. ' ( )t cuur-' tliLi’i a-ar*-: r.iPoii- and le-e e a- 
lion-. r -imll mwti tore* t rli innaa^-imi <i 
urainleur eoiwe^ed iw sp-neh* nea a - I - w It w o- 
aeo in it- d. -tied ion- l:n< -- hr up l>\ ih- mdily 
uold ut Lin auiiimn snu-rt : on- ft It tint e\tnto 
touch a iil.ide of eia-- wmili m di-tmati--n. It 
make- oiiL -li iddt! t'* think lU :h* 'oaihantu-io 
wliiihulsj' -imt iaeii -ut>aiUt-i, 

Each iiuil'iine. h"Wa vt l. u. maiid- it- in-lis .•lual 
Li»n-iih.raiion. It hy m* mt.ae- tolhiw- th : a 
tieatmmi: Im.diy Lalie'i f' r a: IL 1 \Hm d wouM ht 
-ati-factury 1 ( at ( rla-toi-hm y. Tla^ condit.on 

ot the two huiMiim^- 1- wdi Hy tlnhu'ent. out. 
w'herevei' rht.' -rate oi a hundum > -m.h th it it 
can he piv-t iVed and imnle a\adaide once luoia t- l 
the u-t' i.iL whieli it wa- i lie n.tih dt'-ieiieh I'a* 
oldmatioii tor pie-emation appL.tr- param unt. 

•Tonx ('’ono d . 
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IXSPIKITIOX IX MODEEX ARCHITECTUEAL ART. 

By Professor Beresford Pite ~F. 

O XE of the first consicleriitions ^vlheh may present themselves, and possiliv an only 
one, ih whether there is any element present in modern architecture which can 
properly ])e de-^cribed as partaking of the nature of inspiration. Sojiie such spirit 
should be there, without doubt, to steer the fair craft of building : for if the pilot i^ eitlier 
dropped or ignored, wreck, ruin, rock, quicksand, will wait on the guidance of a mutin ais 
crew iperhaps the handicrafts!, or u})on the merey of an imperious ov intoxicated skipper 
(perchance a policy, a critic, or sculpture), if perchance her intiammable commercial cargo 
does not first blow her to perdition. For inspiration is needed to guide in difficulty and 
complexity — sane, regulated, sure direction to a perceived and therefore certain anchorage. 

But architecture may supply such pilotage to the building craft, and yet be dull ; and is 
anv hispimtioii, properly so called in our case, dull ’? Or, if otherwise, is its note true, 
solemnlv so, procuring a fundamental harmony for the whole gamut of the decorative arts 
which awaken into existence vdth its movement ? 

It is unfortunately the case that an enthusiast may be so inspired witli zeal for his o^^n 
ideal — -itself perhaps a true inspiration in our present sense — that he denies witli earnestness 
the inspiration of all, or nearly all other^all except that of his own choice. How vigorously 
was not inspiration refused 1ml a short time since to all Georgian ai-chitectural art. while 
admitted for tliat of Reynolds and Gainsborough ! How loth, too, some of us are now to 
admit inspiratieui in the architecture of the Regency and early ^ iclorian era, while claiming it 
with enlightened patriotism for Turner and Constable ! After all, was the Gothic revival an 
inspiration at all? And is not Queen Anne an absurd and depraved recalling of an ignorant 
and coarsening treatment of relined Italian Renaissance ? And is anytliing an inspiration 
really that is not a revelation? For have we not rarf nonrrau. perhaps less rampant than in 
her first skittish youth, but still umpiring bubbles of exuberant vitality in roughcast and 
copper ? 

Can a set tradition as Cleorgian be an inspiration If md, is an antiquaiian enthusiasm 
like the Gothic revival one ? Is a picturesque mania like Queen Anne s : or must we accept 
an untraditional, non-antitpiarian, bald, modern craze alone as the out])reaking of tiue 
architectural art ? 

llura scric- VO. X\ . >o J. 7 Uc ‘ 
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Arti^tii- inspiration pro]>ably lui'- hatl little to du with the ''})rina. vonr-^i . or diot* rmiuati' m 
of one or other of the well-marked >treum'- of fi*eliiiy ^\hleh hav(^ ih-wed through the 
circdiitectural world during the })a^t reiitiirv. An aualy'^i'^, neltlioi suhtle Umi- aeuti , will >ho\\ 
that the course has been setthei for e<ieh perif.ul hy well-undi r.-'tonil and niaiidy ♦ \ternal 
causes and motives, interesting, important, and perliap- almost accidental in tlu-ii inciileuce : 
hut which cannot well i»e ideiitiiied w ith in->piration. The ai'chitect lia- la t n MUiqilledhy 
the atmosphere whiidi he hreathed and hy the fashion wliidi -waVMl all around him, and 
may, by continued and applied study, have caught the cLspect »>f a pa^t i>ha^e to the* veiy 
reproducing of its evternaiLS with lideiity, and even with tlie annua ol anti'|uiiy ; lait thi'- is 
scarcely the inspiration which -^uggcsts, directs, and creates. 

But was the Benais'.aiice an iuspiratirm? Bi itstdt a- a world moveiiuait, awa1;ening 
insight and atiection for freedom of thought for literature and for hi-toric art, it i- toci vast 
and general to allow the u-e of the term: hut with and since it- advent new \i-ti- of 
sugge-tiveness have opened it) architectural mimB. like Brinielle-idii''- and Midaul Angelo's, 
which have i-^ued in iindouhtedly iimpiring building- and art. 

To the men of the Early Benaissaiice who were at the exhau-tetl end ot the tpotdi of the 
inediaATil guilds, the liberty to see and to discover, in order tt> ii-e. other material than that 
WTthin the limitations of tradition, for the goldsmith to turn building camamenter : for the 
sculptor t<) draw moulding-, pediments. d<jmes. and to wrestle a- an andiitect with their 
construction : for the antiguary to explore and wonder, and then to emhavour to build ag.iin 
in restoration — all this liberty, this new' life in a strange -phere. wa- an in-iaration. doubtle-s. 
in a certain -eiise. Just according to the whole-hearted thoroughne-- with which the 
craftsmen, set free from their crafts, huilt (»ut the leactioii tr'>m their ['reviuii- limitatioii- 
and ideals his evork was inspired, that is, contrasted vigorou-ly. freshly, and tairly with what 
had been and was around. 

And ever since the Beiiaissance —though that of the Middle Ages w'as u<»t the lir-t Beuais- 
saiice that the world had seen — the same source- in the hi-torieal mine^ of a pa-t expre-sion 
of building art have been the pits in which subterranean inspiration ha- l^eeii inhaled. AVe 
creep to the shrine to-day, and even try Mycenean odours with wliicli to move the oiaicle : 
and the more in<*o]ierent and forceful lier screams, the more wonderfully iuspii-cd must the 
performance he. Tlie pia>cession backward — though the }'hra-e i^' ab-urd it -eenis t > descidbe 
the movement of artistic progress de-crihe(l ly the word Bcaiaissance -rc[»eats ii-tdt. and in 
default of lacreating originals, as if thei'e (-ver were -ludi, W(* rcci-eate tlie repindmuioii- aiel 
revive the Beiiais-aiice master-. Wliat inspiration- would not ri\-ult if the -ketidi-ln .ol;- of 
the maisters were published by enterprising and clieaf) art liitectural jiairiials ! 

Are all our inspirations, then, but re-rellectious of the past ? (ilio-ts of the dcgcirted aud 
inspirations seem alvin. Is ins]>iratiou biawved in the tomb of decayed ages oidv, and not 
produced by that which to us at least and (tiily is the ever-living pre-ent ? 

This is the lu'ief (question which it will lie prohlahle t(» us to cou-jiUax 

Modern architects — and the two woi'ds seian sulTudeiit to detine what we need -can oidv 
translate into building fact tlie present-day reijuirements of tlieir client^ ; iliey exist for and 
upon the answ’er to a demand for useful and suitable building-, made ]>y tlie generation of 
workers, resters, and worshippers winch walks in tluse early days of the twentielli centurv. 
ITimarily, modern design^, are ins])ired by these factoi’>, and the inost eaiaiest and natural 
sympathy with their client- should be the first olivious plane of inspiration to which the 
architect aspires. 

Beneath this, lying deep w'ithin the aiadiilect — soiiU'wlua’e, sown hv teachei', whether 
personal or not — is a growing vitalising plant of sviupatliy with the architect iumI aspect of all 
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such ^xc)l']i and effort in the past, a unison of thought, in similarity of circumstonces, with 
those who employed proportion:^ that have acquired the convention of use and beauty, and 
forms that are reminiscent of the sentiment of locality and past use and origin. This growth 
of artistic life — for we can call it such — seize^ colours and infects the first necessary sympathy 
for the work in hand, and, so far as they unite, })rodiices a sense of harmony, both in fact and 
sentiment, which echoes past in the present, and present in the past. The new is inspired 
with a consecrated sentiment of the surviving culture of the world's best, and the past 
continues in the present, inspiring with refinement and knowledge the ever-varying pro- 
gressive moderni>m of life into modesty and sincerity. 

Tho >(>urce of this inspiration for tlie architect is the persistent, unremitting study of the 
thounht that underlies all Imilding work. Study not of past forms only, or of constructional 
niethn<ls alone, though under all the variety of use in materials and handicraft the funda- 
mental law-, of gravity Imld fast and do not change, hut the study of the mental exercise, 
equipment of mind, environment, and purpose which always has been the process of design. 
Thi^ may ]»e summed up mainly as the study (T' the reason u'Jnj, so that in his own modern 
work may he nl>o evident the clear rea-on of what and why his Jtcoid was pleased to do. So 
the modern architect stands revealed in his design as one wdio has learnt to see clearly, and 
expre-s sim[)ly, his thought in dtirect laiilding, thus inspiring it with himself. 

For such an inspirational source an empty self is no good ; a vain falling-back upon 
mannerism^, <-rank-. and oildities i-, open f(»l]y. A full man is no fool, and fulness of know’- 
ledge in igractical architecture i^ completeness of sympathy wfith Loth past and present 
requirement, purpose, and pleasure in building. 

Inspiration waits upon insight.' Insight in such a visual art as architecture is attainable 
to all w'ho will torego Idiiid self-complacent'V, and earnestly and unremittingly la])our to know’, 
that they may make knowui, the tulners of sympathy which through constructed form makes 
hiiildiim instinct with character. Thi-, i-, inspiration, or some part of it. 
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A:MIEXS CATllKDEAl. AXT) MIX (^OODYKAirs -liEFIXK^rKXTSA 

A REJOINDER.- 
Dv J()iix Dillon F.S.A. 


M y rejoinJer in reply to Mr. Gcodyear will be 
comparatively short. My Paper" and Air. 
Goodytcir’'^ Re[)ly I are before our reader-, 
and I am <]uite content that those who are inter- 
ested in the ^iilgect should torm their own con- 
clusions on the main <juestion in dispute, and aDo 
on the <juite unimportant (pte-tion ot tht rehttive 
merits of our respecti\e methods of diseu-sion. A 
few additional remark- from me. In^wever. seem t.) 
be called for. 

It is scaicely necessary for me to point out that 
my criticism was not in the least intended to cover 
everything that Air. Geodytar has ever written. 
Its object was to inquire whether certain irregu- 
larities in mediaeval buildinirs are intentionally 
designed '■ relinements," as Air. G(mdyear Ijelieves 
them to be, or whether thev are really accidental 
or at lea-t imdts’gti^d re-ult-, and to answer the 
question as far as possible by testing Air. Good- 
year’s theories in the ca^e of one typical Imilding. 
the acknowledi^ed masttrpiece if Gothic art. For 
the purpose of -uch an inquiry it was in my opinion 
unneces’.ary, and it was certainly nut my intention, 
to discuss anything that he had written which wa- 
not immediately connected with this particular 
subject. 

For instance, I have expressed no opinion what- 
ever with regard to perspective illusions in Italian 
churches. As to obli(iue plans and plans with 
detiected axes — which Air. Goodyear sa\s *-are to 
be di-tingui^lied in character, thou‘ah not perhaps 
in principle ” — my reason fra* discussing irregular 
plans at all was that the tendency of Air. Good- 
year's teaching is to suggest that studied ii’regu- 
larity was part <I tlie .system of medi?j‘val i)uilders. 
lie writes : “ That the.-e met hod > were “ retine- 
ments ” ' in the estimation of these hnedia'var 
builders may well he doul)ted. It is more likcdy 
that they were regarded as the iif'cessary conditions 
to the creation of a ^sork of art in architecture.” • 
The fact that there are no obliqnitic.s or dellections 
in tlie plan of Amiens proves at any rate that 
these were not considered hy the designer.s of 

The editor of the JouKxn, kinJlv -ent me iin 
advance-proof of Mr, Goudyear’^^ Reply, ami a chatK e vi-it 
to Fiance euablefl me to ve^i^lt Amini'; atr**!* n'aduiy 
this [>roof. 

t R LP>. V, .foraNvL. 3r'l Senes, XJ[1. r»U7. 

J Vnd. XV. 17. 

^ Kill dbiirgli Catfthjrfiic. p 2th 
! The iineite<l commas aie Mr. Goodvcai’s. 

•' EiUnIjfitrjh Catabujiie, p. vui. 


that cmmumniate masterpiece as nc-c<.s<ary c(m- 
ditions of tluir work. Even if I had exjms^.Ml 
opinions on irregular plan- at \auance with tbe 
jia-sages from the w< rk- < f AlAI. Choi-y and 
Enlart to which Afr. Goodyear refer-, that would 
ceitainly not justify his remark that I ha\e ven- 
tured to publicly in-ult *' mv Eu nch colhagiie-.' 
It Wiaild have been more to the point if Air. Goo-l- 
year bad gi\en u- the opinion- cf AIAI. Choi-y 
and Enlart on the cau-es of the detiections at 
Amiens."^ 

I wa^ ({uite aware that Air. Goodyear had 
attempted to -how that what he call- vertical 
curves ” must be connected with the cla-sical 
entasi :3 and its well-known survival in Rrananesque 
times,! to which AI. Enlait refei- in the pa--age 
([uoted from Li- by Air. (io'dyear. F>ut 
because I did not menticn this pass-i^re. Air. Good- 
year is kind enough to sugge-t that I must be 
either ignorant ordehcient in honour. Theiea-om 
of course, was that I -ee no analogy between a 
column of which the whole ciicumference flimin- 
isbes and a group of shatts dike th< -e of the na\e 
and crossing at Amien-i which do not dimini.-h at 
all. but lean b( dily with the wall t ) which they 
are attached. If, too, the lean ” can. as I believe, 
be proved to be accidental, and not intentionally 
designed, the suggested connection with the entasis 
va n i s he s a 1 1 ( ige t he r . 

Defore dealing with the comparatively small 
part of his Reply which Air. G^iodyear devotes to 
Amiens, it may he w'ell to recall what he had 
previously written ( n the dell(ctim‘s tliere. 

In 100 1 Air. Go('dy( ar u.mud tiic cathedral of 
Amiens among the mo-t conspicuous cases of 
widening which he had sj far ol .served in France. 
In three pu])lications hi^ devot(‘d to Amiens some 
twenty j^ages fd' text, duplicatiiig ('uch otlu'r to 
some exK'nt. OiU' of tlH‘S(' is a de<cnption ( f 

My collcMgiie- ot tie- fi a}i< n i-'(‘ 

.it .tnv late. -o tar li'Hn appealing to ix- ** m-ultml." took 
the tioiible tc; make a tian-laiion ot my eiitiei-m foi 
j)ubUeation in the IhiHitm l\xi, :->2. 

t The extract from yLC'lioi-\’s letter on Reims cathe- 
(lial, wliieli yii. (TOodye.ir mnitioii- ip. 4s). j-, -ignith.-anily 
non-oummittal as to the ranscs of tlie <b'tleetioii-. 

I Noticed. I'oi iimtaiit'e, m A. d(‘ Cainnont, d A/i < <■ 

Aiiliitu tiiH‘ uiit/irn'^r <p. lid (»f othedit.l, 
and in Yiolletde-Duc. T)uti<jiui<n) e. lii.-ilG. 

Aichifectin'iil \\i. 411, 

i }fiinoi)s, p. 20: An lnU( tuiid /.'a. oo/, \\i 147: 

] '.(Inihiinjh Cat<ilo(i)i(\ p. UP. 
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twenty photographs illustrating the deflections at 
Amiens 

In I90o Mr. Goodyear wrote : ‘‘ The total diver- 
gence at Amiens ha-^ been plumbed, and is about 
2*80 (feet), or 34 inches, throughout the nave and 
choir.*’ v He explains that this plumb measure- 
ment “ was taken through an opening in the 
vaulting near the south-west pier at the crossing.’* i 
The same measurement of the diveigence of the 
western pieis of the crossing was given in his two 
piihlication^ ot 1904. In one of these he wrote : 
"The divertgencesj “at Amiens appOtir toljo uniform 
ami parallel through the choir and nave, with the 
exception that the great piers at the entiance next 
the organ gallery do not diverge, and that these 
next them diverge less than the re-t.*’ 

I challenged the accuracy of Mr. Goodyear’s 
estimate of the divergence of the western piers of 
the cressing on the strength of a diaving pre- 
served in the oflice of the Cathedral works, and 
signed by M. Ma s-^enot, who was art_]iitc(.te- 
inspcLtcar tjavdiix de la Latut-dralc under 
Violiet-le-Duc from about ISUO onward. Accord- 
ing to this drawing the greatest divergence, on the 
northern face of the south-east crossing pier, is 
o inche*^, and iMr. Ciood;sear now admits this to be 
correct. The drawing shows the divergence of the 
northern face of the south-west crossing pier to be 
about Hh inches; ^fr. bioodyear now makes thi'^ 
o indict. The dra\sing shows the lower part of the 
south-east crossing })ier (northern face) as vertical ; 
Mr. Goodyear states that it bulges to the extent of 
3 inches. I agree that there certainly is a bulge on 
this face.* Mr. Goodyear comments severtdy on 
the inaccuracy of this dla^^ing,'■^ ])ut the onii^'rion 
of the bulge on the south-east pier and the difler- 
ence of lb inches in the divergence of the south- 
west pier are the only points iti which hi^ latent 
observations difler from it. The net result is that 
Mr. Goodyear, having pre\iou>ly stated that he 

" p. 'K*. 

T CafaIo<iiit\ p. lliC The divoigenco. oxelndiag tia 
buGe^, would thu-' *2-t0ferr. nr *2'a incht'^. 

t IbuJ. p. T21. 

^ d/t'aae; p. 27 ; A t chltcc* 'iViil rU'i ' /J. x\ i. l-)0. 

' A)i.]iitCi tllKil \M. C'ninpao this -t >t( - 

uientwitli the lO'-ult'' of Mi. G* >odveur ■' latent oi)'-t,n,i- 
tions in his table on p. 47). sh[ la. 

A re-exaniinatioii of tlu^ drawing has -iiguested to uie 
that, iioin the ah-rnce of tieuirs on tlie lower part of thg 
pier and from tlie way in ^\lluh tlu* piei (h,o\n, u is 
])io))ah]e tliat this Ionn^v part \^a'' not aetuallv pluinht'il. 
However thi> may lie. it i^ certain that theie u a bulye mi 
thi 5 > face wlueh is nor Miown on the dra\\iii,e. 

' Mr. Goodyeu claims to have •’eoiiqiieiod M. Fav'V, 
the auliitci <h' ;</ tayh'i'oe.r 

J'Aniiiiis, I do not undei^t.ind exactl\ wh It :\[i . Gnnd\ « ai' 
mean- to eomey. hut M. PaMV tell- me that he -bowed i\I. 
Ma-.-eiiot’s <li'av\iMu to Mr. Goodyear, a- he had alixady 
shown it to 1\[. narnnd and to me, without any .euaiant' e 
ot its aceiiiaey. and that he lookt'd at tin' photo;ji.uih- 
wliich Mr. Goodyear -bowed him, hut that he axne no 
opinion im tlie « xplanation of the (b tleetions. 


had plumbed the divergence at the crossing 
34 inches — or rather 29 inches, excluding the 
liulges — now admits that it is really only 10 inches 
(d inches on each sidej, or about one-thiid of his 
preGous estimate. 

Mr. Goodyear gives an ex 2 )lanation of his 
mistake, which I do not profess to understand, in 
view of his previously published statements. He 
is much more concerned about my shortcomings, 
which perhaps is only natural. One sentence 
which he has written in this connection well 
illustrates his method of conducting a discii.sGon. 
He ^ays (p. 43 ) ; For the student of Mr. Jlilson’s 
criticism I cannot otfer a more convincing ji^-oof 
of his delinquencies as an olseiver than the extra- 
ordinary oversight which kd him to ^aihlish as 
reliable documents the drawings of the southern 
crossing pieis vhich make such an imiio^ing 
appearance in his Paper.’’ Mr. Gcodyear can 
cfler no more convincing proof of my delin<juencies 
than my acceptance of an official drawing hi wliich 
(according to his own flgures) he has discovered 
two errors, of 3 inches and li inches respectively, 
although the publication of this diawing has 
resulted in his (.wn admission that his lust 
•* idumbing ” of tbe divergence as 29 inches 
must he reduced to 10 inches I 

i\lr. Goodyear remarks on my “ total neglect of 
the nave as regards attested and accurate oliserva- 
tioiis”’ (p. 40'. My object, however, was imt to 
put forward a set of rival observations, but to 
enquire how far i\Ir. Gordyear's own oh'-ervations 
jus tilled his theories. Peyond the plumbings in 
the triforlnm ipassage whicii he published in the 
Edinburgh Catdu'tinc (ii. 123). Mr. Goodyear’.'^ 
observations on the nave w'ere almost altogether 
based on his o-i‘o^sly over-estimated flgures of tlie 
divergence at the crossing. Of the nave I wrote: 
‘Mt is probable'^ that some movements corre- 
sp. aiding with those of the crossing 2 )iers have 
taken place in the nave, caused by the thrust of 
the aisle vaults inwaird and by the thrust of the 
liigh Miult outward, but the divergences are si> 
small that they are not ab)preciable to the eye” — 
so far this is perfectly true — “ and, w'hatever may 
be their precise extent, they are certainly not 
greater, and most piobaidy are much less, than 
these ()f the cr( '-<ing piers” (p. 41ob Mr. Good- 
yeai's latest observations, wfliich I willingly accept 
as correct, show that the divergences in the nave 
art' greater than those at tbe crossing, and the 
latter part of my remark just quoted, which did 
not pretend to he based on any iilumbings, is 

Goodvear spi aks of my ” i untonipr for ^L'ontihc 
photoLoaphy. ' hut my crititi-m wa- miudi uioro loik tiued 
within- iv-nlt- than with hi- metliod- Either In- rir-t 
photograph- or hi- cakulation- fioni them must have been 
-nangely un^ci entitle to ha\e led him into sueh ^eruui- 
inaeeni aclrs. 

t In his (piotation (p. i‘5) Mr Goodyear omit- tlu- 
w'oids “it is piobable that ^ome." 
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therefore inexact. Mr. Gcodyear's sIhAv, 

however, that the e.itreiae diveiYeiice in the nave 
is less than two-thirds of his own prrvious 
estininte. 

In 1904 Mr. GoiHlyear a--erted thac four of the 
piers vi the transept tapered about three inedie^ in 
their heiu:ht, and be went on to say : The facts. 

ah()\e statt^d, are atte-ted hy tlie Trooklui 
photoyu’aphs, with pliinib-line'^ for each individual 
pier, as far as the leans are concerned, and the 
ineasurernents, for the leans as above niven. \vere 


can ''careely complain if I ^ay that at any rate 
this “ refinement " t xi<tcd only in lii- imseiiaai an 
So much foi’ tile fatt-. Ihr r-u i)i*]nrijal iiu- 
l>ortance of the facts lu'> in the a-^!^iance Ahadi 
they ath rd in .inixinnat an mauirntt c<>n;-lu-ion 
on the tlie irix nuho itic-. The rt al 

aiU'-tioii at i-^ue is not wli-tlor i\fr. (io,nl\,ar 
and 1 aiv' acuuate oh^uvti's. ].-it \\hethir the 
iru\emlariti( ^ arc intcuitiniMlly cnn^tMatcd *• i-e- 
finement-.** Ami iieir 1 lapeat of iNl r. (nrod- 
vear's late^^t ol -ervations thctt tlu-ir elnief ^>^lue 
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(1<S), wheL’t'Mr. Goo<lyear find^ the lower deflect ion. 
or ‘])ulge,’ tobeiao'^t pronounced ('3 inches}. One 
of tlie^e cracks extends upwauO through the ^trln<^’- 
L-oui'se and parapet, in the central opening of the 
rig lit (or s>uuhern) half of the triforium in this 
hay.“' As the masonry is excellently executed, one 
can leadily gauge the t^xteiit of the nioveinent de- 
nion-«trate 1 iiy thi^ citick. The ordinary joints 
nieU'Ur.r a tritlL- k-- than three-eighths of an inch : 
the ciacktd joint in..-a:>ures inches, proving a 
lateral inowiiient of l-j inches at this point, as 
indicat'Ml ])y thi^ (Uie crack : and, as will he -eeii 
from tlje phot giMpli, tlieie are othei^. Similar 
ciack- in the epandrils of the arcades and through 
the trd'orium parapet exist in all the hays adjoin- 
ing the ci'u^-iuu pitrr>, be-idf-s Others in the extreme 
l,ciy- of tile transepts^ connected with other move- 
ments in the structure of the transept'^. I have 
taken measurements of these cracks, which it 
Would be tedious to give her-'. Suttice it ci ^ay 
that they juMve beyond the pO'>-]hility of doubt 
that the bulges have been caimed quite naturally 
by movements in the structure, and are certainly 
not "refinements.’' 

Tlii- i> tiue ak;i of tile nave, where Mr. ko id- 
year finds that tour or the pieis lean inward 
slightly \1 inch to 1] inches) in a height oi abwit 
foiLvltet. I s‘ipp 'Se tint lie srill contenils that iliis 
slight ‘lean ' :uu ntiuiLil. If '-o, it is diliiculi to 
un iLmiiijl V\'!rs' ^.Jidv toio pier-- wete laiilr to lean, 
and im reiiiaiiiing cigiit peijun iicuiir. 

To I ill a now tc the upper defieCiion>. or ‘back- 
wjL'l Til-' pre-Liit conTiion of tin- liniMing 

pi.o.^ ro]udini\<.A th It, I a---erteiT thL''*' arc 
due to tile ihiu-r of the hiuh vauk-. 1 n-.e! -ay 
iiotoiim fuitlier .ibout the cro--iiig, fev in his 
Jkply Mr. (iiiodyeii make- no aitriii[)L to uiect 
the }ii>t uicil emd -u'uctuval e^ lileucc sel ii>rth in 
myl\t]u]‘.' wind’ i- ilead auaiiist hi- theory ut 
intentional delleciion.sf I will therefore confine 
my remark^ to th. deficCtioii- in the nave. 

Mr. Go -dveai'k laO'-t observati ui^ show that 
tlie “backwaid Tans of the vaulting -laift- m the 
nave gradually iiierea-e fr--m the crossing west- 
^^ard, and are guaic-t at the piers o and fi. two 
b.iyr. frtuii the we-t end : and that the defititkii- 
aie greater on the nouh '^i'le thiin on the -oath. 
On the north .si<le lh< y inciease from o iiiclu^- at 
the ninth-western cro-sing pier ilo* to 11 j ui 
12 inches at pier >1. On the .-outli ^iile they 
increa-e from A iuche- at the st)Uth-^\ e-tei n 
cros-iiig pit'r ilTt) (J (.ir 71 inche- at pier (d 

Till- i~ till? i'.tv in Mr, C>ooilyeai - nc 6 p, 1-. 

t St'i- lli \ I'.IJK. i, p llMi 

i /6,'0. pp. joii 10 

Mr. Gi'oilxeai Siix-- ip. I'-i that ni\ aigumeiit I'li li'* 
eio — ing pieis has no pcinr. liecau^e it du* - net cn>i the 
lun 

i h'llew M. iPuaii'l tiuuilieiing lliicugli 'lU. ^ee the 
pl.m in iii\ T.ipei, p. liAJ, ,ii^o lepioduceil on p. Ih ■uiW 


In the two western bays there is a sharp return to 
the Vertical of the tower piers 1 and 2.~ S) far, 
therefore, from the divergences in the nave being 
‘‘ uniform and parallel as Mr. Goodyear pre- 
viously asserted, they vary considerably, and this 
pronounced irregularity of divergence is in itself 
a strong argument against intentional design. 

Mdiat, then, are the arguments by which Mr. 
Goodyear seeks to prove intentional construction 
for these defieetions ? They are two. 

1. Mr. Goodyear states (p. 47) that "the diver- 
g. cnees are visibly in straight fines ” (although in 
his previous publications he had always described 
them as "vertical curves,'’ and that they com- 
mence at the capitals of the arcades. He argues 
(p. 1-S) that the thrust of the nave vault could not 
possibly pa:^h outward the wall and shafts below 
the triforium down to the arcade ca]3itals against 
the aisle vaults and their abutments. This argu- 
ment appears to me to be based on a misconception 
as t > the direction of the thrusts, a misconception 
which might be removed by a study of Violiet-le- 
Duc's article on Construction.^ I am nor certain, 
either, that Air. Goodyear is correct in thinking 
that the divergences are in perfectly straight lines 
from the arcade capitals upward, for a comparison 
of his table (p. 45) with his plumbings in the 
triforium passage ^ shows that the inclinations are 
not preci-Gy the same. It i- p )s<ible that, after 
all. the piMtiltj- (jf the Amiens drawing may more 
correctly repre-ent the actual facts. 

2. Air. Goodyear's other argument is based on 
the present comlition of the nave vaulting. I will 
deal with thi'^ in coniit'ction with the indications 
of liiooement which prove that the ileilectiou^ of 
the pier- are <lue to the thrii-t of the high vaults. 
I -liall show, t'-o, that the indications of movement 
are iiio-t }>ronoiuiecd where Air, ( ioodyeor’s table 
indicates that the dcliectioim are ureatest. 

Air. Goodyear -ays (p. 47) that " AI. Durand’s 
excellent book gives us to undei’-taiid that the 
Amiens nave vaulting has never been repaired ’’ : 
and (p. TJ) : " if the nave vaulting had been rebuilt 
or repaired, AI, I)unind would have known it. and 
AI. l)urand would have mentioned it." AI. I>urand 
lias never said that the nave vaulting has not been 
repaired (there i-, of cour-e, no gite.-tion of recon- 
struction), and Air. Go alyeark 'Statement is cer- 
tainly bold, in face of the dilapidations described 
in the reports of Sambucy and Grandclas,*' which 
miHt inevitably have necessitated repaiis.* ‘ AVe 

'' Scl Mr. Gooiyeai'- tabic, j>. 4-5, 

’ JE j / p. 'i<> : A I cniUcifi/ i>l xvi. 147. 450; 

p. lie. 

I Pa \i'I. u. Sre c-pccialj\ p. 05 aUfl lig 5i. 

S L ]1. 125. 

Sec lily fiapti'. lie (7 p. 418. •' h-.J. pp. 408-10. 

51, Daiauil u4I- me that he bchevc- that tiie nave 
veailtuig ha- lueii icpairofi. hot tliat [hc-c repair- have 
Ikcii coinpauitivtiy :>light, a- ita coiuliuun 4ul not deuiaml 
cxtcn-ivc lep.iii. 
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chilli t^ee, however, that the ^^re^eiit condition of 
the vaulting amply demon>tnites the movements 
which have cecurred. 

The abutments of tin* navt vaulting have undm*- 
gone Considerable repair and recon^>truction. On 
the :?outh .'^ide several of the great buttre>se;> above 
the level of the ai^le root bear ilates ot the forties, 
of the nineteenth ceiitiuy. ’ The buttiv-sts on 
the north <ide were re[)aii't‘d inl^h")-G.~’ Indi- 
catioii'j of movement can -till be distingui-hed in 
most of the arches oi the tiyinu hutrres-ts in the 
-bape of widened joint'^ which have ])ten pointed 
up. I notic.'d a marked indicition of thi- kind in 
the lower arch of the tl\inu buttre--e- o a, b. The 
-bafts outside the clerestory, under the heads of 
the lower arches of the liying butrres-e-, have in 
many case^ been renewed.! Some of the lintels 
over the trifoiium pas-age are fractured. -li among 
them that behind the pier 4. 

Let us now look at the walls on the inside of 
the westernmo-t hays of the nave, where Mr. (looil- 
yeir's ohsei'VJtions -how that the deticctions are 
greatest. On the north -ile, the vaultinn-shafts on 
pier 5 i^second from west end) lean backward to the 
extent of llj, or 12 incditrS, and the .-hafts on the 
next pier we-tward Uan backward to tlie extent 
of 1 \ inches. I un lersr ind Mr. Ooo<lyt'ar to say that 
the-e *lean-' are in sirainht lines from the capi- 
tals of the arcade pier- t j the capitals of the vaulting 
-haft-, and on thi- he ba-e- las conclu-ion ;p. TS) 
that **1110 entire surface ot the ma-onry lia^ a con- 
,-tructive batter up to the tritorium -tnng.’’ This, 
howevei*. is not all. A- the arcade piers 3 and -3 are 
perpendicular, the s}irinaiuns of the arcade arches 
are in a straight line (Ui plan. As the pier 1 (tower 
pier) i- perpeiidicul ir, without anv divt-rgciiee in 
its whole height, the face of the wall immediately 
under the triforium string of the we'^tern bay, 1. 3, 
mu-t follow (111 o]ili'|ue line on plan from the ver- 
tical pier 1 to the deflected pier 3, the measure of 
obliguity being the proportion of the t ;tal deflec- 
tion for the height from arcade capital to triforium 

' G. Durand, MonuijninU^i\ i. 17L a. 3. 

T loin. i. ray. 

t The baie? ot three on llie -juth side h« ai the date 
isir, [thin. 1. 171, n. .n 

4 At A on lie. 2 in mv g lo L 

I -aid (p. ilOi tli.it the tr.ietU't f.t tlie-c Inirel- 
f'ould not lia^e haptiened it then had heen no inoveiiienf 
in the -tmetuie." ^Ir, Giodseai -tagrnati-eJ tin- a- one 
.if 111} ei-ioiieon- j--eition- (}) and guote- ae-iin-t me 

M. Dui .ind'- e\pl.inaT!nn. w hudi, In ha- i -< n |m d my 

fitteiition. altliniich tlu* pa--age \\}u(.‘]i ]ie (iunir- hum 31 . 
Dniaiid 1- pncwely tin* i)(i--a;je to wliudi I ichoied in my 
loot-nott. in -uppoit ot mv -tateuient OIi. Goodyetir add- ’ 
’• StilliLf it to -ay that M. ])inand pjuve- that tin \ tlie 
iiaitim- are not due t(j lliiu-t tiomtli* nas i* \ aiiltiiie/’ 
Ot euin-< he pio\e- nothine i>t the kint|. ‘ 1 ni ewnipi e-- 
-ibilit*' de- paitiL- anteiieuie i\ p()-t(in'iin du pdiei -e 

note. ant iin'^ak. *’ iiiiphe- moNeiiient and tin- movement 
can only have been caii-ed by the tliiu-t or the nave \au]t. 
1 have M Dur.ind s aiitlnnitv tor -aying that hecntiiLly 
aeree- uith ine on tin- point. 


-tring (about 2^- nichesi. The arch and -pandrils 
of rhi- bay mu-r th'U'efore haw been built, not 
oniyvitli a cou-tnictivo batter, but al- > vith a 
constructive t\M-t on tin* -urtace ot tlie lua-oniy. 
The -ame couclu-ioii would be true al- ) of the m xt 
bay, 3, 3, though the twist would bo le--. the 
obliiiuity here being the prop.irtioii for the height' 
of tile ditlerencc between tin- 11^ or 12 iuche- 
detlectmn of ])it‘r 3 tuiil tin 7.'. iiiche- detlectioii of 
pier 3. If. on the other hand, i am light in my 
cuiiteiiiiun that the pier- wore oiigiiuilly built per- 
]>endicular. and that tliev liaw be -n pashel our of 
plumb iw tlu^ thru-t ot the iia\e \auhuig, th- 
irregularity of the detieetion- in the we-tern bays 
in imt have res lilt e.l in some in]ury t > the -tructure. 
As the differences of the iletiecti ill- are 7 \ inches 
for bay 1. 3, 4] niche- for bay 3, 3. and 2k inches 
lor bay o. 7,' the injury wauild be greatest in the 
western bay 1. 3. What lias the structure to tell 
us 2 In the we-tern bay 1. 3 there is a }>ronounced 
crack in tin* lasttrn spiudril of the miin arcade, 
and th-re are ciacks tiirougli both arche- of tlie 
trifoiiuin. exten ling upwjrds through the sill of 
the clerestory wdndow' ; there is also a crack in the 
relieving arch in the thin wail at the back of the 
riitorium of thi- bay. In the bay 3, 3 there are 
-lighter crack- in both spandiil- of the main arcade, 
and also in the western -pandrii of the bay 5, 7. 
The south -ide tells a Amilar -tory. In the wes- 
tern b iv 2. 4 there i- a crack in the eastern -pundril 
of the main arcade, extending through thj triforium 
parapet, and there is a corresp mding crack in the 
traenry of the eastern half of th> triforiiiin. 

Let us now examine tlm nave vaulting itself. 
There are cracks in the vault-cells of every bay. 
The cracks in the central cell-. A. L (tig. 3'^), are 
generally irivgulai. Those in the wall-cells, C, 1 >, 
are for the mo-t part defined crack-, L, F. lainniiig in 
a direction parallel wdth the w all. The-e are vi.-ible 
in every bay on the north side, and the longitudinal 
direction of the cracks is very marked in s mie of 
the bays on the s )Utli side. In some biys there 
is more than one ,-uch crack in the wall-cel!. On 
the north side the crack- an* in ist pronounced in 
buy 3, 3 and in the bay next the cio--ing, though 
the cells of bays 1, 3 and 3, 7 are also much 
ci'ucked. On tlu* south side the cracks are mo-fc 
m:irk(‘d in bavs 2, I : 4, G : and (5, s : and in the 
buy next the crossing. The longitudinal direction 
of the cracks, ]);iraliel wdth the Avail, in the Avall- 
cells is veiv ^ignilicaiit, and is ab^olutt‘ly cun 
clu-i\'i' as a proof of lateral movement in tlu* 
wulls. 

Significant, too, is the fact that it is only in the 
west: rn buys, wdiere tin* detb'ctions of the pKU'^ 
are greato-t, that cracks ari* to In* noticed in tlu* 

W hvic Mi Gooilxear gi\v- two lutM-uuoneiit- iu lii- 
tulT' I h.ivt tale ii tiie avd.iLie. 

f _ El- g 1- -imply iiiteihlr.l to !.< a diayiani lo -liow the 
pi)-itmns ot the cituk- meutieiivil iil>o\e. 
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rib^ of the vault.'^ There is a eousiderable crack 
in the northern half of the dia<tonal rib 2, 3 (at G, 
lig. E), and another in the northern half of the 
transverse rib 3, 4 at H. There are less-marked 
cracks in the northern halves of tlie diagonal ribs 


1 
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3, () at K, and 4, o at L. There is al-o a con- 
siderable crack in the nortliern half (4‘ the traiis- 
\er-e rib *3, 0 at M. It will l)e observed that all 
the-e crack- in the libs are on the north ^ide. 
^vliere Mr. Goodyearh observations -hoAv the de- 
flection^ tr> be greater than on the ^ )Uth -ide. 

Mr. Goodyear in hr- lG2>ly makes no inemron 
whatever ot thts? cracks in the walls and vault- 
ing.^ It is scarcely possible that, dining his 
stay cf several weeks at Amiens, he could have 
failed to notice tliem, L-s[)ecially as I had nieriti aied 
thoin in niy Taptr ipp. 40G and 410). it because 
lie lads tj appreciate their signihcance as affording 
decisive proof of structural movement '? In that 
ca-e one woul'l ffnd it le-- diiheult to under siarrd 
hi- curiou- idea tlut to build piers out of plumb 
in the direction of tlie thrust '’tends to solidity," 
and iorestalls" the effect ot the thrust (p. 37). 

U.-wever thi- may be, IMr. Goodyear 111- now 
modrlit'd his argument fn)m the condition ot th(‘ 
vaulting. Mdieii he supposed that the extent of 
the divergence ot the pier- was one-and-a-half 
times the actual extreme divergence, and about tlir-ee 
time- Uio actual divergence at the c!‘* ssiirg, he 
aigiu'd tliat “no vault could s[)read to that extent 
without Collapsing. *' B Now he argues that if the 
“ vaulting arches have gone down they must have 
hecome distorted, and if they have been distorted 
tliat di^'tortion must he visible" ip. 47a I agi’ee. 
He add< ip. -is) : “ 31r. Ifflson will hardly say that 
the Araietis vaulting could settle downward- 10 
inches at the fifth pier* guie-lialf the widening at 

1 spt .ik ht'Vf only I't yr.ii k? which cm hf itaihiv 
It is inoltahle Liiongh that tlreir .uc others winch Inivo 
hoL-n pdiiitnl up. I may .nhl tliat I had notch tkat tlie 
( i.ick- in tlu‘ rilt- and \an]t-<‘cll- wco vt I'v pronouiu rd in 
tlio wo-li'i n bac. botou* I ii.id m en Mi Clood> ( mi JI c‘p]\ 
iind c<iii-<'([iuiuly beteno I knc\s that the dctlcction- woio 
gicate-'l tlici'c. 

I Xi>r d(U'-lic ever mention the non tic- which ha\c‘ bren 
iicerttd o\ei’ the vaulting in the ca-tern bav- ul the iia\e. 
to pri'Nent turlher ino\enicm, 

j: A; thitaiinol lU\o)J, ^^i. h'.g. 


SO 

that point)' . . . without showing some signs of 
depression and distortion which wmuld have at- 
tracted the notice of Violletde-Duc,^ anl which 
would also he visible now.*’ But Mr. Goolyear 
himself admits “ a slight distnuioii of the rib^ ot 
the vaulting which correspjiid to*’ pier 3; that 
i-. precisely at the point of greatest detiectiun of 
the piers, though he asserts that “ there is no sub- 
-idence there at the crown/* and mentions some 
ot his photographs as [iroofs. There is. however, 
no possible point of view fiom wiiich ])h *tugrafihs 
could be taken which W'ouid pro\e the absence of 
-ettleinent at the crowun The ([ue-tion mu-t be 
decided by the condition ot the ribs themselves. 

So far troin di-tuition being conlined to the 
-ingle transMi'-e rh» 3, G, u i- pos-ihle to distin- 
guish distortion in most ot the tian-verse rib- and 
in many of the diagonal rib- of the nave vault.:: 
It in, how'tver, in the lih^ eif tlie we-teiii hays that 
tlie di-tortioii is most markid. The diagonal 
1 ih 1, 4 -how- jinuioiniLe 1 di-toition in it- nnitheiii 
half. The Tian-\er-t^ rili 3, G. betw'eeii the piers 
ot grtattst divergence, -hows the most uiarkt I 
dist uuioii ot all. lii il- northern hair tic u[»per 
onv-f aiith ol tile cur\e <4 tlu aic ha- been 
ffattemd out almost straight, and at the track M 
(ffg. 9) the proffle dips, -lightly icrer-ing the 
curve ot the rib at this point. The -oat hern half 
ot thi- rib also '^bow- marke 1 distoitiom ]Mrt of the 
curve being tlatteiie(l oar nearlv -traight, hut tlie di-- 
rortionislow'er down the curve than in the northern 
half. In fact, everything in the present condition 
ot the vaulting — cracks in the ceils, crack- and 
distorted curves in the ribs- proves the movement 
wdiich has caused the detiectious of the pier-. 

In conclusion I refuse to believe — as Mr. Good- 

I (lu not agicc that the depi l —ion at the clown wollhl 
lie “at laa-t one-halt tln^ eueii amount ct du i j.ei nee. ’ 
A pair tmm any vaiiation in the tbiLkne-- ui th<^ joint? 
the length ut the aK (oi sotlit of iila wouM lemaiii the 
>=a.me It the lenuth of tl.e ehorU li ul affa reinaiiieil tiie -aiiie. 
the (lepie-'^ion at tlie eiown tor the tian-\ti-'. iib )k 
vheie the lioeccnee i- 10 niche-, voiikl not exceed 

niche-. But the manner in which the n^utin in lialt ot 
this lib hd< been bu^toited, by the tiattcning out of the 
ut)ptr one-fouith of it- length, woukl reduce the real diop 
at the Cl own to mueh helow tin- he me 

f Ml. Chuxlyeai liad pU‘\ lou-ly <jiioted tin- pa--ace trom 
^ io]let-ie-lhu a- -bowing tliat “ iio ti-?ui e-. ui paitiiig- oi 
-eltlemoni at the clown ot tlie aiclu— ut t'u nave \aultiim, 
liad come to the knowledge ot Aio]ler-le-l>ue ' (C 
p IgOc But the o\i-tem e ol tlie enu k- <nid i ib-di-toi non 
1 - nndimi.ihle. ViolIel-le-Dne v a- a i>nn tical m in. amk a- 
he niu-t June known that ilie iuo\mno}it in tlie naw of 
Aniieii^ va? iii-igmtluiut comtniied vith that ni -ome 
I huia he? With which lie had to deal, he mav well liave 
(.on-ideied ir to he neglieihle liom the peunt or \ lew oi ilie 
-olidity th the hiuMing. ot \\liich lie w.i- -tieakine in iln 
pa--.ige (pmtt'd. 

i In many ea-e- it i- imtio-sihle to readi a t)o-itiou trom 
whuli a goad Mew ot the lib- can be obtained, I e.in 
however. a--ort di-tartion vith eeitaintyior the southein 
halt ot the tian-\ei.-e iib h, In, foi the noitln in h.i]\e- ot 
11. 1*2 aid rh 11, and loi the iiouhcui hahe- ot the 
diagonal iib- ~. lU and !C 12. 


0 
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year invites us to believe — that the builder^ of the 
great FreiiL'h cathedrals ever li'iilt their iner^ with 
a ‘backward lean' in tlu* direction of the thrust — 
a procedure directly opp I'^el to the priiiei[)le- wiiieli 
controile 1 their r.truetm’al de>ii^u, ^^hele <ill their 
efforts were concentrated on tin problem ot ^luceNS- 
fully Counteracting thrust. Xo -t-ri iiw explanation 
ha^ been vonch-ated to ar count for the irremi- 
larity of the * backward le iin ' tit Ainien-. if they 
are to be considered as due t > intention . why 
the western p.ers are pt ip'eiulicular. \rhile the 
divergence reache- it- maxi main twi' i)iys irom 
the W'est end. and gradually decreases towards tiie 


cro-sing. Xor nmII it do to argue th<it part of the 
deiltction may he due to iiittmtion and part to 
movement, for at the ea.-t end ot the na\i. win re 
the delleLtion i- h i-r, the cr<tck- in tiu^ -iructnie 
prove tiiai tlie delle.tion is due t ) niovomeiit. L 
\enture to think that n ) aixhitt. .t w ho tilusthe 
trouhie to examine the cNidenct will d nht tliat 
It lu‘ars out the ctinelii-ion -it toi.h.u the end of 
my critic:-m. Xo one who -tudu- tin- wondeitul 
building net 1 le* surpri-td that movemt*nt- have 
taken plaee in tin -tiucturL. h'he only luarvel i- 
that the movement- and deilectioiis are not much 
more pron ainced thiii we hnd tlnm to be. 


AllC'HITElTUilAL lEUlAir LAI ATI1> LX llYZAXTIXL I'HLlA'HLs. 

By Bamsay Tnxiivxin Al.], 


I X Profes-Oi Goodyear’- reply t ) !Mr. Bilson 
(JocnxAL, 2ord X'ovember IffUTi he cite- 
S. Mary Biaconissa in Con-tantinople as an 
example of architectural refinement. 

I measured and examined this church al ng 
with the other minoi chuixhts of f on-rantin '))le 
in the summer ot 1906. Pt s-i],dy some of my nore- 
may be of interest. 

In the E<lid!‘it t 'lit Coi^f :>t! Ih'ofL-ssor Clood- 
vear say- of S. Mary Diacoiiissa '[)p. 12-17' : 

“ It Is sclf-evi-ient tluit the tliru-t d the vault- 
ing Could not jjroibace a di\eieence in -uch ma--es 
of m.isenry in straight line- reaching to the 
foundations, even -!i[)p.i-ing tluu an .iccitpntal 
divergence of 16 inches could < cciir wuthout pro- 
ducing the disintegration and d Avntall ot the vault- 
ing. In the e\ent of an accidt nt il movement the 
lines W'ouid be bent or liroken near the top, and 
th'* inclinations would not bo cuntinn mi- in straigiit 
line^. It will al-u b' ohsemed . . . that the 
cornice ... is horizontal, wherea- the maiBie 
casing both above and below the cornice i- cut and 
fitted in (»hiigue lines." 

Further on : 

That these bends (/A the (/irm) aie not due to 
thrust is abundantly apparent from tin* fact tliat 
they are continuous and uniform in inclination U}) 
tathe solid rear waall of the choir. Gv( r this waill 
there is no more vaulting thru-t than th a\ would 1)0 
if the entire church wa-re a solid mass of masonry.” 

The church i- divided in height hv tw'o stiang- 
C air.ses or cornices, oiu' at about 20 feet from th(' 
pa\ement, the second at the .s[)ringing of the ^ault. 
The wall is set luck a few inches at eacli of the-e 
Coniic(‘S, as noted by l)r. Gooflyr,]]*. I’his is u 
c mniou fuiture in Bwautim* (‘hurch' s — wdiother 
d ne for optical elf*ct. to sU])porr -caffol ling, or to 
lighten the wmII- it is difficult to -ay. 

The Soli 1 rear wail of tlio choir ” is evidently 
Turkish. This is showm both by the form of the 


window- and by the trace- of the uiiviual semi- 
circular ap-e still M-il>le oiU-idc. The present 
-piiare end w'ali of the church was built piobably 
when the apse fell in — at some time after the 
Tnrki-h cijiitjUe-t. It can aectu-hiiiiulv liave no 
effect on the dnurgence 01 thewulls. Ail the exist- 
ing vaults are very much di-tartcd. Those t.vc> the 
ch nr -how' a di-tinct jiMint as ih 'iierii Tiuki-h. 
The entire doint is Ceruiniy a Tnki-li ahntiim. 
The divergence ot tile Wall- lias ill tJCt ili-lll- 
tegratt*! the original dome and vanhing. Idie 
thru-t ot the dome Laul ihune aiedies ha- even been 
gicat eiioimh to pu-h out the angle- of the cross 
on the diagMii d. Tiic marble limne. t > judge fr. mi 
the style of the earning on the eik'‘>n frames, is 
later tiun the elmrch, an i w'ouli tliaixtore he iitt'id 
to tie-' fMi'hi (_)f the chui-cli. 

With lega.rd to the thrust aff’ecting the wah- 
trom top to bottom the ca-e d Sta. ^igiliia is 
in-iriiclive. Here the tbni-t of the great d-uiie 
arche- has very seriou-ly di-turted the ci'o-- aiches 
in tlic gyiueceiiin. Vet the gi'eat [dem aic not 
‘‘ bent or broken near tlie to])," though iheir 
divereeiK'e must be greater than anything in 
S. Mary ])iaconi--a. 

In the moiiasl ('ryof tla Chorai“ Mosaic mo-pue ’) 
the alterations have been even more extensive than 
in S. iMarv l>iaconi--a. Tlu* orcginal iilan i- hidden 
iindei’ altei-ations of the [oiirti-enth cenluiy, and 
the central dome has been rebuilt. Jxven the 
main outline- of tlie original clmi-ch are flil’licnlt 
to reconstruct ; how much mon.* s ) its refine- 
ments. 

Til*' (*nornious proportion of mortar t > hridt in 
B\/aiitin« w'alls (tlie moitar ii-nally ixu'i'd- the 
brick in volume) must ha\e rendered them p.*tu- 
liarlv liahlt' to Ix'tid oi' mo\i‘, especially during ihe 
first year after tia'ir ertctiiui. Tln‘ ily/antine 
builders w'ere very careless, as shown liy the 
gimund plan- of the churche-, and tlie “ iiinit of 
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acciiracy " in tht* Constantinople churches is at 
least ihre<' <:)»* four itiches. 

Finally, tjre, eattlaiuako, and the hand of man 
have pulled buildiiui'^ about to such an ex- 

tent that 'f all the domes now standing over the 
Byzaiitiin ehiirelu-S only one or two can with 


confidence be regarded as original ; walls are wind- 
ing and vaults are cracking even at the present 
day. The divergences and irregularities in S. 
Mary Idiaconissa and in the other Constantin ;ple 
churches are capable of many explanations besides 
that of intentional refinement. 


UEVISIOX nV THE CHAMTEK AXD EAALAWS. 

A t ihf ]»uhiu‘''S Meeting of Monday, 2nd December, Mr. Edw'Ix T. Hall, Vice-Presidefit, in the 
Chftir. the ]»roposals of the Council for the revision of the Charter and By-laws were brought up 
for tilt' jppoAal of the General Body. The amendments carried at the Special General Meeting 
of the 2nd Tulv MounxAL, 27th July, p. 617^ bad been adepted by the Council, and will be found 
embodied :u proposals as brought before the Geneial Meeting and set out below in the right- 
hand colnruu uf o.ieli pag<‘. 


GkoAes hi Present CJiarter, 

II. 2. Tlljd Royal Institute shall consist of 
three cDs^ls of subscribing Members, namely, 
Fellows, A'>i>('C:iateri ond Hencrary Associates, and 
two classo-; of nou' subscribing Members, namely, 
IIon"rary Fellows and Ihuiorary C e-rresponding 
MemberB ;ai,i stick other classes either subscribing 
or non-sid'a‘rihing may be hereafter established 
by the Boyd Iiutitare. 

11. 3. FBtAOMS Aall bo Architects who have 
attained tie uoe of thirty years and who have 
been enoueed ^ts [uincip^ds for at least seven 
successive vo.U's ill the practice of Architecture. 
After till’ <fi>nulinn of fire ijearH /non the dote 
of this 0/., dnthorfhe Itri/dl Institute shall 
Juive poii'i I t(* dethre that ove'i u larson desu uij 
to t>e Oiluiefed a h'dloir bhetd i>e rcquired^ to 
hiice h eiXntuui 1 1< 01 <o' P lu ULinutuu^i 

as iiiuii l>e fi,ec\d h]{ the ]tn?utl Instituti. Blit 
in sjiecial <u>o> fin Peuiuol -.fioil have poicrr to 
dosjjcubt' [rnh sm h /. vandno hon or Bx(i}}iinntion':>. 


Piei'hion, 

II. 2. '^Insert ; a non-Corporate class of 
Licentiates ; ’’ 


II. 3. Replace italicised sentences by : — 

‘G\fter the 31st December 1907 "' no candidate 
sliall be eligible for election to the class of F ellows 
unless he is an Associate, or unless and until be 
>hali have passed the examination for admission 
as an Associate, or being a Licentiate unless and 
until he shall have passed such special examination 
as shall lie prescribed by By-law. Provided always 
and notwithstanding anything hereinafter to the 
contrary, the Council shall have power to elect to 
the class of Fellow^ any Architect who is eligible 
and may ai3pear to them to be desirable to be ad- 
mitted.” 

II. 7 (a). New clause : 

“Licentiates shall be persons elected by the 
Gouneil vitliin twelve months of the date of this 
present Chaiter in a manner to be prescribed by 
JyV'law. Candidates shall have attained the age of 
thirty years, and at the date of their appdication for 
ad mis'll on sluiU have lieen pr) for at least live suc- 
ecs'-ive yeais engaged as principals in the practice 
of Architecture, or (/d for imt less than ten years 
engaged in the study or practice of Architecture to 
the satisfaction of the Council.” 


' Till- date lias now been extended to that ot the pa^^ing 
()i tlio Charter M incti's, p, 105. 
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Present Charter, 

ir. 9 . E^'EPiY Fellow Aiul every A^^oeiate and 
suc'ii otbei* Mil)>enl>in ‘4 Members a^ the Foyal 
In^tAute may hereafter determine ^hall he entitled 
to obtain a Fertitieate'' of ]^[ember-lni) subjeet to 
such condition'^ and on ]>ayiiient of --uch subscrip- 
tions or other sums as I>y-laws may from time to 
time prescribe, and any ^uch person ceasing" to be 
<i Member -hall on (Emand deliver back to the 
Council hi- Certificate* of i\fembei ship. 


II. 10. A FELLOW may use after his name 
the initials F.E.I.B.A. and an As::Ociate the initials 
A.R.I.B.A. 


Ecl isioi>. 

IT. 9. I\ir “ Ctuiificate,” lead •* 1 )iploma.” 


11. 9 (cC. New clause : 

“ Every Licentiate -hall in like manner i>e 
entitled to (obtain a certiticate ef admi--ion to hi< 
class, subject to like condition-, payments, and 
oblinati' ms.*' 


11. 10. Add to clau-e : 

‘Cind a Licentiat*^ the aliix Licentiate B.LTbA.'’ 

New Section lY. (rO : 

Education. 

“The Council shall, subject to the approval of 
II.iM.C Privy Council, ft rmulate in a manner to 
be pre-ciibcd by Bv-lae\s. and may, subject to 
such apprtjval, from time to tinu. alter and amend 
a scheme or schemes for the education of archi- 
tects throuehout the Fnited Kinadeun. the Colo- 
nic:?, and India. Ail person- siibmittinu^ theui-el\ cs 
for the Final Exaiiiination for the A.-sociate-hip 
after 1912 >hall be ie<]uireil as a condition precedent 
t'l admi-simi to -uch exfimination to have pa--eil 
through the cour-e nf educatiiai or to have other- 
wd-e qinilified themselves in manner to he presciibed 
under the By-laws." 


VI. 25. NO per-on w'ho .shn 11 hereafter beemne YL 25. ‘Insert (-r a Licentiate.” 
a non-subscribing Member*' shall in any case or at 
any time nor shall any person wdio shall hereafter 
become a suitscribing Slember* and shall after- 
wards cease fr(»m any cau-e whatever to bo a 
Member" or any (if their rcpa-esentalives havi' any 
inteix-t in or claim against the prop(ity of the 
Iioval Institute. 


YII. 31 (//b New clau-e : 

“ Licentiates shall ])c entitled to ho present at all 
meetings otlier tlijin himiness medings and to 
take paid in th(^ disen-sion on any Mihjects brought 
befnre the medines, except those relatiug to tlu* 
Charter or By-laws or any 2 )i‘oposal toalh'r or vary 
eitb r or any of them, but shall not he entitled to 
vote.” 
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Present B/f-Ian 

9. Evcnf person, desirous of beinu admitted as 
Feilow or AssocdatOj must be pr>)posed accordim; 
to the Xoinmation Form for his Class. The 
Christian name, surname, iV:c.. ive. 


7. The nomination of every applicant for admis- 
sion to any class of membership^' must be lor- 
^^arded to the Secretary" for ^ulmiission to the 
Council, who shall iiKjuire into the fitness and 
Hualifications of the applicant, wc., kQ. 


s. The election of candidates shall (except in 
the case in which special provision is made in Pn- 
hne 9) take place at Fu-Jine'-^ i\[eetines only, anil 
in no case until due notice thereof has been eiAen 
in the circular emvening the Meeting. 

9 

Provided always that when the Council of the 
Institute receive a unanimous recommendation 
formally submitted by tlie Council of any Allied 
Society that a practising member of the profession 
is eligible and worthy of being elected a^ a 
lA'ilow, the ( ouiicil ^hall, during tlie five years 
from the date of appro^tll of tld" })rovi^i( n by the 
Privy Council, have power to elect him. if in their 
opinion Ids work be of ^ulliLieut merit. Tlu' 
Council shall also lane tlu' power to eleet anmaillv 
ti) the Fellowship witlimit ballet the President or 
President-elect of aaiy of the Allied Sooieries who 
may be eligi])le and apply for admi^^ion. 


Adopted Eeclsion. 

d. Precede E eery ’’ l>y : — 

•• Save and except those whom the Council may 
elect in accordance with the Charter, every” 

6 o'C. New By-law : 

“ Every person desirous of being admitted as a 
Licentiate must be proposed according to the 
nomination form of his class in manner similar to 
that hereinbefore provided in respect of Fellows 
and Associates, but his nomination form may be 
subscribed by any three members, whether Fellows 
or Associates. 

Every candidate for admission as a Licentiate 
who satisfies the C'ouncil that he is eligible under 
the Charter and who is in the opinion of the 
Council a tit and proper person shall be admitted 
as prescribed in By-law Xo. 10 (uK A Licentiate 
when and as soon as he is otherwi'^e eligible as a 
Leliow may before the olA December 1920 be 
admitted for nomination to that clasi^ w'hen he 
shall have passed such examination as the Council 
may from time to time prescribe, in which ca^e he 
must be nominated and submitted for election in 
all respects as prescribed for other candidates for 
the Fellowship.” 

7. "^Insert ‘*or to the class of Licentiates.” 

o Inset t “ or in the case of n Colony or India 
through the local IIoiiDrarv Secretary if any ap- 
p'-'inted by the Council.” [See L Jm / j /.lo ii\ iy-cn- 
iih! } eiu!{]'ks, p. 99, f<'j' < <>> i i cun fed in il/is, 

l //SCO tlu/l. 

S. Lor words in italic^, read *’ Bv-law-’ H, 6 o/g 
9, and 10 (o)/' 


9. Delete this proviso. 


10 le). Xew J\v-law t iia/r/noii's opcuinfj 

n' Hid ! p. W-K J(0' t! l le I'ift inil\ fa he i,iudc itl tills 

Ipi-idic] : 

ITe name of any candidate whom the Council 
are empowered under the Charter to elect, either a- 
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11. When a candidate is elected, the Secretary 
shall inform him of his election and shall send 
him a enpy c-f the Charter and Ey-laws, and no 
elected candidate shall be entitled to tho riyhts 
and privileges of membeiship - until he -hall have 
sigmtied his ucouiescence in the election. Xo 
candidate for subscribing membership shall be 
entitled to such rights and privileges until he has 
also signed and returned tD the Secretary the 
Declaration A, B, or C Ace pp. d6-57b and ha- 
paid his entrance fee or contrihution nnd lir-t 
annual subscripti. m. 

12. Every member^" ^vho lias complied veitli the 
preceding By-law 11 shall be iLUinally'^ admitted, 
at the hist General Meeting' at which he mev be 
present, by the Bre-ident. or the b'uairrnjn 1 . 1 the 
Meetineo who, addre^-ing hnn by niine, -let 11 -ay— 

PuFWIDKXL '■/• C'hiLL, , <f ^ Mrc:nl’,' I 
“ HETlEBY AfAiIT YOU A FeLLCAN' fXo / bO 

'' tJtc cvm y , ui<i hr OF The Boyae Ix-titetk of 
BtHTisH Aec HITE(_T^.*' And every such meniijer 
shall at such Meeting -ign, accordinL: to his Cias-, 
the Register oi the Royal In-titute. 

15. { By -I I !>' I / c. / id /</ ic i^Ji S a h sc rlptBjfi s . ) 


22. Any member '''' contravening the Declara- 
tion A, B, or Cu Agned by him, or conducting 
himself in a manner 'which, in the opinion of the 
Council, is derogatory to his piote.-sional character, 
or who shall enirage in any r ccupatiMi which, in 
the FpinU'n of the Council, is inciuisistent Yith the 
profession of an architect, shall he liable to -u-pen- 
sion or expuDion in rruinner hcreinnfter provided. 
Any member ' who may he convicted of felony 
shall, ipso farto^ cease to bo a memljor' of the 
Royal Institute. 

28. Any charge under the preceding By-law 22 
preferred against a member ' must lie in writing, 


Br vis ion. 

a Et'llow or Lictauiate, tooetlicr with the names of 
liis piN 2 M)Str-, shall he sent to every lueinber of 
the Council, and to the Cniuicil of any Allied 
Society of whicdi he may be a iiieiiiber, not less 
than soven days befoiv the meeting of the In-ti- 
tute Council lU which his name is to he submitted 
for elecriom Every such candidate receiving the 
unanimous vote of those present and \oting at a 
meeting of the Council, and in any case receiving 
the allirmative vote of not les^ than twelve, shall he 
declared elected suljject to By-law Xo. 11. 

11. ‘ Insert ’“or a^ a Licentiate." 


For “570'// ’’ read •'any.'’ 

Insert *• D," and read •* A, B. C. or D." 


12. ^‘Insert •' or Licentiate.*’ 

V In-trr ‘’introduced and." 

Aild at end : Should the t.h_eted candidate he 
unable to att nd a mectine within tlna-e months of 
hi- electif'n h^ -ball tran-mlt by p i-t to the 
Secictarv his -igiuiUiro to he inserted in tho 
Regi-rerb’ 


15. Add new clause : — 

'• o/) A Licentiate shall pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, and for this shall be entitled 
(n) to receive a copy <T the Kalendae and 
JotwiY’AL ot the Royal Institute : Ca) to use tlie 
Institute premises subject t > any regulations or 
restrictions that the Council may malu' from time 
to time.*’ 

22. ■ Insert or Licentiate." 

T Jn-ert ” or Tb as th^ ca^o may he." 


28. In-ert '‘or Licentiate.” 
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Present Ihj-luics. 

duly signed, and forwardcM.l to tlie Secretary, ^^‘ho 
shall lay it befure the Eouncii at thuir next 
Meetiiic'. Such charge shall be ent -rtained, cun- 
sidcred, and determined by the Cuuacil only, but 
the Council shall have power to appoint a C iiu- 
mittee of not le^s than three ot their own body to 
invo^itigate it, and to report to them thereon. 
Should the Councdl hnd piiiKi jutie ^eround- t. -r 
further proceedings, the Secretary ^hall send, in a 
registered lett.r, to the member ‘ against whom 
the charge is preferred, a copy id the same, csliing 
upon him to aii'jWer such charge in writing within 
fourteen days of the date of such letter, and. at 
their discretion, to appear in person before a 
i\Ieeting’ of the Council or of a Committee of the 
CounciL In default of the member's “ compliance 
with the reguesl in such letter, or it his explana- 
tion be, in t!ie judganent (d the Council, umatis- 
factory, the Council ^hall have power to decree the 
suspension of •^uch meiuher ' for a period iiDt 
exceeding twelve meiith^, m* his expul-ion. No 
member’ shall be -ii-pieiidcd or expelled un]es'^ 
the Council so decide by a mtjority of at komt 
two-thirds of those present, and in any ca-e by the 
vote of at least twehe of those jiiXTeut. It they 
so decide, the member’ shall lie > -impended, or 
exjielled, and cea'^e either temporarily, or p-'rma- 
neiitly. a^ the ca^e may be, to be a member,’' on 
the Chairman at the next bb ueral Aleutian aim *uue- 
ine ^uch dGc^'^ion of the C.uucil to the lumibers 
present; and the Secretary sh J1 thereupon com- 
municate the fact by registered letter to sucli 
member.'' aProvided always that, should any iacte 
be subse(p_iently brought to the knowledge or the 
Council which, in their opiniini, shall ]imrify them 
in rescinding their previous deei-i m, they shall 
have p 'Wer to do '>0 with the coiicurreuto vd* at 
least the number of votes required f. r the su^pcii- 
^1011 or expukion as herein providedi, end in -iich 
case the Oliairman m the next General AImx ting 
shall announce the deedsi.m id the Council to the 
members present. ^ In an { nt^e u/ > r-yak 
siO}i or i'esL ibs to/L neretu r.icnlr /U >. tuc g'l.'cr 
sIluII he jArthichh icnjrded in the JoruxAL uf 
Proceed ifhjs. 

I>y-law 24. 

G9. Diplomas or Ceititicate^, of siieli forms and 
designs as the Council may piv-cribo, shall he 

granted to every Fell ov a/i / A^s caUe who is 

or shall be entitled thereto n ,ider lU'Vn'i'tkoi^ to 

he made jioni tunc to time k/ Prsolniivn >>/ the 
lioyal Inst if ate. 

The Certijieate ' <a' dLenibcr.shiii thali hear the 
Common Seal of the iioyal lastitnti, airl be ''igiieil 
as provided by Dy-law HO. It sholl remain the 
piMperty of the Poyal Iiistitiiie, but shall be 
tenable by the member t* so long as lu* bhall 

remain a member.^ When the holder ^ball cease 


Iteclsion. 


Insert “■ or Licentiate.” 


b lii-ert In any ca^e 01 -uch ^u-peimieii or ex- 
pulsion the fact siiall be i >itiiwith lee a’ded in the 
•Teumxvi. of tile Iii-ruute. an*! publishel in milIi 
iieAV'-papeis as the bouncil may determine. ' 


lu>eiT attei* pve-eiu ' I ■' aiid the C mncil 
^bull publish -iiedi decision in the Jouuxal and 
tile newspaper^ as before provided.” 

Omit seiiteiiL'e in italic^. 

Dy-law 24. In-ert By-law G9 a- the tir.-t para- 
graph of By-law 2i. 

Line 2. insert after ‘•may” the word- ** iroiu 
time to time.” 

Line 0, delete “and.” 

■ In-ert “and Licentiate. ’ 

Delete words printed la italic-. 

■ Substitute the word- “ Diploma or Certiticate 
tor “ Certiticate ut Alembert^hip and “Ck-rtiticate.” 

■k Insert : ‘‘ or Licentiate.” 
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Pf’CScJlt BjJ- 1 (i >rc,. 

to be a iiieiiiber,“‘ he shall, ^vithin ^eveii days of 
demand beiiiL: made ni writina by the SeLiatary. 
return the LeP-ni ni- ' : but -hould he ol‘ \n< leeal 
representative" tail t > do s >, or t < explain his or 
their inability to do "O to the sati^Licnuii of the 
Council, the Council are heie'oy enipjwere'l to 
cancel the said Ce^ and to sue tor and 

recover the "ame with costs : and a notice of such 
cancellinLr shall be eivcn by the Chairman at the 
m-xt CroiiLral hieetiiiLr, and shall be lorthwith 
inserted in the dornxAL ot Proceedings.:: 

81. In the event ot the death or ixsiunation ot 
the President, the senior d ice-Prc^idcnt "hall 
became President. 

In the event of the death or resic nation of the 
Honorary Secretary, the Council "ball is"Ue to 
e\ery subscribing member within the United 
Kingdom a notice there >f, containin'^ the name of 
'^uch member or meiii]>-u‘" win an they nominate 
for the vacant oftice. Within two ^^■ced:s of such 
i"sue, any ,se\en subscriidii'a member-, of whom 
the majority "hall be UcIIanx, may niuninate to 
the vacant otiice any other clmible member, by 
foLa\ai'<hng his name to the Secretary, accompanied 
by a written undertikinc by the m.aninee to -eive 
it elected. The Council shall, within one further 
weclc. issue to everv suca siib-eLidiina uicriiiber 
a vutiim li-t for the eh.-cti^ai, accompanied ]>\ 
a nonce conveninu a Special Geiieial Heetine as 
provided in By-law 60. to be held within not less 
than "even or more than fouiteen days ot "Ueh 
notice. .Such lists shall be returned to the Secre- 
tary at lea"r thiee days before the date (d such 
Meeting. The Council shall appoint caie Fellow 
and one As-ocirne to act U" Serutinenr-. and the 
Scrntiiieei". wh decision ^luill be final, "hall 
count th^^ v.itc", and ivpuU the la-ult t ) the rspicial 
(buieral l^leetiim. The toi iii of votine li"taHd the 
mode <»f procedaiie "hall he -imibn- to t]io"e p'o^- 
\ided in tlm Ca"(' (d the imnual (dielion. Tlie 
member -o electOfl nt thn Sp< d;d CfiKo'al 

iMi'Cline '^Ijall enter foitliwitli on lii" Oi'tic(‘. 

In the (Axiit M thi' numht.r oi nruiLlter" of the 
Council beinc' r- diicefl, by death. ie"i'jnatiom or 
ot}ierwi"e, lx low oik -half <1’ th(' full niimlx i- pre- 
-crihed iu By-law klo, tlie Po^al Jn-iitute* sjuill 
jjroct'f'l t) elect other (di'ji])le nu mbtas to the 
xacancic" : tin pn cedurc bedn;_: the "ame a" lierein 
dcscrihed for the hy-edection of the Ilonoiaiy 
Secretary, 

All member" of the C'ouncil appointiM] hei’ein 
provided diall remain in oflicc until the elo^e of 
the last General iMeeting in rlie followinc June. 


liCL'isO'l!. 

■ lust-rt . “or ideentiate. 

Substituij the* ^\ool" “ J >iplonia oi* Ce rtilieate 
for " Ceriiiie ae ot MtiuhLislr.j) *' and ’* Ceu tilicate." 


Adder end: 

‘Cmd publi"hed. in "Uch neW"paper" a" the 
Council may dt teimine.*’ 

Ml. This hy-law to o ad U" follo\\" : 

In the e\ c nr ot the- death or re-iciiatiun of the 
Ih'e"idt:-nt, the Seciv.taiy "hall tiatliVvitli loivuol io 
every memher c»t tin. (houncii a notice theiud. and 
at ;i le-juLir iin etiuL: ot the C -unell. laid hot le"" 
than touit en days attm* tlie dale of "Uch ii> tice, 
the (.'ouiied "h.tll <hct one ot ila txwdnnATct- 
]de"ident" li» 1111 the \aeant ( lliee iliud IJ;e' n* \t 
Annual Uhcinai oi da Council, airl tla A'iee- 
Pix "ideiit so lIcc ted "hall toi thw llli eui' i oil hi" i iliiee. 

In the event ot the deutli or re "ic nation of 
the lioiKaMiy Seeixtuiy, the- Secret. iry shall t iili- 
Wlth f(.)iWard to eveiy liu-inber ot ti.e Cea.licll 
a notice iheieeU, and at a reuular meeting ot the 
Council held in t h.s- than tourtecii Jay" atte-r the 
Jute ot sUch nrtice, the Council "hall elect one of 
their memhtis to till thr vacant ottice until the next 
annual election of the C aancil, and the member so 
elected sliail enter forthwith on hi" eltice. 

In the event of the number of membeis ot 
Council birine reduced by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, below one-halt ot the full number 
prescril ed ])y By-law 2o, the C luncil shall i--ue 
to eveiy snl -crtlung memiier vvithin th.j United 
Kingdom a notice theia^of c miaining the nann - of 
sueh meiiihei" whom they nomin.ite for tlie \acant 
olliee". ithin two \\etl\- ot sucli anv 

Six en suh-r 1‘ibin'g linujin r-. of \\lii)ni the ii-ajoritv 
shall be Lh'ilov niay iiomin ite to tla vacant {iftice" 
any (Uher eligible iiambtix, b\ forwaidiiic tbGi' 
names to the SeerGary, aieoinpanied by a wiiinn 
iindei'taking by ilio lauimnas to -er\e if oleend. 
The Council shall, wiibin one further wtx k, is-ue 
to evi'ty Mibscnbiue memlKa* a \otine li"t lor 
the eleclion. acconijianied In- a notice convcuiing 
a SpeLial ( n iieral dim ting as pueuded in Bv- 
law 60, to be ladd witliin mg b ss tliaii sa\eu (ir 
more limn fcantmai days of "lu li notice. Such 
lists sliull 1)0 returned to the Seci-etary at least tliiee 
days I.efore the date of sucli meetinel Tlie Council 
^liail a]»point Serntimxr", and tlie Scrutineers, 
via sf‘ decision shall be linal, "ball count the vote s, 
and rejiort tlie result tn the Special Geiier.il Me.-l- 
iiie. Idle form of voting ]i-t and th- nied^ of 
procedure shall be similar to tliO"e ])ro\id(xl in the 
case of the annual election. The members so 
elected at the said Special ( ien. i*al dIeGing "liall 
enter foi'thvith on their respecLive oliices. 
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Picstnt By -laics. 


42. The CouLcil shall annually ai^point a Board 
of Examiners in Architecture, the members of 
which shall consist of Fellows of not less than five 
years’ standing ; Sec., Sec/ 


Beds ion. 

All members of the Ccuncil appointed as herein 
provided shall remain in office until the close of 
the la-t General Meeting in the following June. 

42- Delete ‘‘ of not less than five years’ standing.” 

Add at end : ‘‘ The Council may also ap- 
point Boards of Examiners in any Colony or 
Dependency of the British Crown, and shall from 
time to time make such regulation^ for their 
guidance and control as may appear necessary.” 

(New By-law's.) 

48 ( (). The Board of Architectural Education 
shall always consist (4 not less than eighteen 
subscribing members of the Royal Institute, and 
such other persons as the Council may on the 
advice of the Board invite, to formulate a scheme 
of education as reijuii-Ld by the Charter for pupils 
in architecture, and to report the same to the 
Council for their consideration, and the members 
of the present Board are hereby constituted as the 
first ( f such Boards. Such teaching institutions 
as have accepted the scheme of the Board and are 
recognised by it shall each have the right to nominate 
a representative, being a member of the Royal 
Institute, as a member of the Board. 

The Council may on the advice of the Beard 
invite other representative persons to act as advisory 
members to such Board, and the present advisory 
members are hereby confirmed in their representa- 
tive position. 

Such Board shall, when the scheme has been 
adopted by the C(<uncil, have the supervision 
thereof, and shall annually report to the Council 
thereon with any suggestions for alteration thereof. 

The Board shall be annually appointed by the 
Council from a li.^t submitted l>y the Board. The 
Board shall have power to elect its own officers 
from its members, and to draw up regulations for 
its procedure. 

The scheme adopted by the Council, and any 
variation thereof adopted from time to time, shall 
be forthwith published in the Journal of the 
Iimtitute. 

No sucli variation adopted shall in any way 
prejudice any pupil in respect of any work done by 
him under the scheme existing previous to such 
variation. 

43 [h\. The Council shall be at liberty at any 
future time to amalgamate into one body the Board 
of Examiners and the Board of Architectiiial 
Education should that appear to the Boards to be 
desirable, and in that case all the By-laws relating 
to either body shall, si:> far as they may apply, take 
efiect with regard to the said amalgamated Boards. 

48 (cb Every candidate for the Associateship, 
utter B)12, before presenting himself for the Final 

p 
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XIX. 88. Forms of Declaration. 

A. and B. 

“ And, in consideration of my having been so 
elected, I promise and agree that I will not accept 
any trade or other discounts, or illicit or surrep- 
titious commissions or allowaz:!Ces, in connection 
with any works the execution of which I may be 
engaged to superintend, or with any other profes- 
sional business which may be intrusted to me ; 
that, having read the Charters of Incorporation 
and By-laws of the said Royal Institute, I will 
be governed and bound thereby, and by any altera- 
tion thereof which may hereafter be made, until 1 
shall have ceased to be an Associate ; and that, 
by every lawful means in my power, I will advance 
the interests and objects of the Royal Institute.’’ 


Bevibiotu 

Examination shall have either (u) passed thnuigh 
the course prescribed under the scheme adopted by 
the Council as above, or {]>) proved to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Examiners that he ha'^ 
otherwise been properly trained as an architect. 

(New By-law.) 

02 {a). The subject of a resolution which has 
been submitted to a (ieneral Meeting and duly 
considered shall not be again submitted during the 
same Session without the previous consent of the 
Council. 

XIX. 88. Forms of Declaration. 

A. and B. 

After the Preliminary Statement the Forms to 
read as follows : — 

And in consideration of my having been so 
elected I promise and agree that I will not accept 
any trade or other discounts, or give or accept any 
illicit or surreptitious commission^ or emoluments 
in connection with any work> the execution of 
which I may be engaged to --uperintend, or on which 
I may be employed under any otlier pers )n or with 
any other professional business which may be en- 
trusted to me. I further pr. anise that I will n ;t 
have any interest in any contract or in anv mate- 
rials supplied to any wurk-> on which I may be en- 
gaged, and that I will not advertise my name either 
in any newspaper or otherwise. Lastly I declare 
that I have read the Charter and By-laws of the 
said Royal Institute, and vvill be governed and 
bound thereby, and will submit myself to everv 
part thereof and to any alterations thereof which 
may hereafter be made until I have ceased to be 
a member ; and that, by every lawful means in my 
power, I will advance the interests and objects of 
the said Royal Institute.” 

D. Form to be signed by a Licentiate. 

“ I, the undersigned having been elected 

a Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, do hereby declare that I have been 

for not less than . years engaged 

that I am . . . years of age, that I am not engaged 
in any other avocation than that of an architect, 
and in consideration,” Ac., as in Forms for Fellows 
and Associates. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.] had given notice to bring forward the following amendments to tlu' 
Revised Charter as proposed by the Council : — 

That the Council be in^structed to formulate a new preamble suitable to the changes which the 
King is to be asked tj make in the Charter.” 

I. 1. For “ the Original Charter” read "the (’barter oraiUe 1 by ILn’ Majesty (^neon Victoria in 
the fiftieth year of her reign.” (In two places*) 
and 

After “ hereinafter provided ” insert “except that Associates shall have the right to vote on an 
equality with Fellows respecting the preparation of such By-laws.” 
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TI. la. Read : — 

Licentiates shall be persons elected by tlie Council at such times and under such conditions as may 
be hereafter prescribed by By-law. 

11. 8. For ‘‘ as a Member ” read ‘‘for any class of membership.” 

New Section IV. a. After Colonies ” insert ‘‘ Dominions and Dependencies.” 

VI. 22. Read as follows : — 

“ The power and authority to sell, alienate, charge, vary, or otherwise to dispose of the whole o)’ any 
part of the property of the Royal Institute shall be exercisable by . . .” 

VI. 2r>. After ‘‘as amended by” introduce The Charter granted by Her IMajesty ()ueen Victoria 
in the fiftieth year of her reign and by.” 

VI. 25. For “whatever to be a Member ” read “ . . .a subscribing Member.” 

VII. 27. After ‘‘ Fellows ” insert “ and Associates.” 

VII. 2S. Delete. 

VIII. 34 (//) After “Colony” insert “Dominion.” 

VIII. 35. After “the Original Charter” insert “and the Charter granted by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria in the fiftieth year of her reign.” 

“ That the Council be instructed to formulate a New Schedule in conformity with the amendments 
now made.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vicc-Frcsidoit, in the Chair. 


Till- Cnvijonx, in moving the adulation of the CounciTs 
propo'^ald, called attention to one or two slight verbal 
erior- in the text \\hiL'h lequired coriection. On page 8 
[now page US", in the right-hand column, after the word 
fln'^ert,” the word cm/ " should he substituted toi or." 
That meant that all ap[tlivation;^ niii'^t be sent to the 
Institute Secietary, ond in the Ccme of the Colonies they 
must be sent to the Secretaiv through the local Houoiaiy 
Secretaiy. Then the intention of Clause 10 i/t) was to get 
the view^ of local Societies on any local man; but it had 
been pointed out to the Coum il that a man might be a 
local man and migdit apply, but he might not be a member 
ot an Allied Society. Therefore the Council piopo-^ed. in 
the fifth line, after the i\ord “ami," to inseit “if he be 
practising out of London"; and in the follo\Mng line, 
after tlie word “ Society," to delete the ^\old5 “of which 
he may be a member " and substitute “ of the province in 
which he resides." It wa- a merely verbal correction: no 
question of ininciple was involved. 

These ('Oirection-. having been jail to the vote and 
adopted, the Ciimcman called attention to the <imendinents 
of which Mr. Cd. A. T. Middleton 'A. had given notire. 
Some of these amendments, he pointed out, were nieiely 
textual corrections ; hut when the document had pas'^ed 
the Iii'^titute tlieir solicitor would he iu'-tructed to 
draw up a form ot Charter ; and not only would these 
textual corrections have to be made, but there would be a 
considerable number of others, not in the least degree 
involving anv (questions of principle, but of nece'"'it\ 
arising in a new document ; for instance, “ the present 
Ciiaiter," a*- it now exist->, would become “ the late Charter," 
Ac., A'c. Therefoie he di<l not propose that the time of 
the Meeting should he taken up in diseus'-mg mere 
tiivialities. Some of iMr. Middleton's amendment-, how- 
ever, were not tiivial. but went to the veiy lOOt and essence 
of the matter. He should therefoie ask i\Ir, Mnldleton to 
deal w'lth his amendment of Clause 11. la and of Clauses 
VII. 'll and VII *28. 

Ml. . 1 . Mvcvicau Axpimsox Fasi FrcsuJtnit : May I ask 
w’h.at becomes of the insertion suggested in Clause 1 niter 
the w’ords “ hereinafter provided " 

Tin: CiTAiiiMAx : Mr. Middleton has withdrawn that. 

iMr. G. A. T. Miinnn/rox [A.] said he quite agreed with 


Mr. Hall as to the advantages of taking tlie two significant 
points, rather than waste the time of the Meeting over a 
great deal that was insignificant and which the Institute 
solicitors would attend to. He should like to express his 
thanks to the Charter Revision Committee for ha\ing 
accorded him two long inter\Tews to discuss the various 
proposals he had laid before them. As regards Clause II. la 
he had felt all through that the Licentiate class wa- an 
unnecessaiy one. He had been opposed to its formation 
from the ^el•y beginning, and had taken every opportunity 
of fighting again-^t it. About a month ago he had i-->ued 
a seiies ot questions to Associates. One of those questions 
w'as : “ Should the provision for the proposed class of 
Licentiates be held in abeyance until the terms of the Bill 
for regulating the profession of Architecture had been 
passed into law, and the cla-s be then utilised as a register- 
ing chiss for practitionel^ other than members of the 
R.I.B.A. ’ " That was a double question and consequently 
not perhaps a very w'ell worded que'-tion. Partly perhaps 
on that account, of the lliH answeis he received altogether 
a considerable number failed to answer that questioir. 
The majority — a very large majority, 89 per cent, — of thoso 
who did answer it were in the affirmative. 

The Chairmax : That is to say, about 89 percent, of one- 
seventh of the Associates. 

Mr. MijfDLETOx ; The question was answered by 125. 
Eighty-nine per cent, of those. 

The Chaikmax : That is one-tenth. There are 1.245 
Associates. Eighty-nine per cent, of one- tenth. 

Mr. Miphletox : I only take the peicentage of those 
who answered. I am not trying to bolster up my case ar 
all. From the papers returned I gathered that there was 
a very general feeling of hesitancy a- to wTiether it was 
ad vi -able to have the class at all. 

The Ch.uioiax : Your amendment does not challenge 
the question of the advisability of a class of Licentiates. 
It Is as to the machinery for dealing with the Licentiates. 
You must kindly address yourself to the amendment. 

Mr. C. H. Beodie [E.] : On a point ot order, the Institute 
has decided that the class of Licentiates shall come into 
existence. Mr. Middleton is entirely out of order in dis- 
cussing the question. 

The Chaikmvx, in reply to a question, Mated that the 
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Institute had decided tln^ cieantni ot a LiLLiituite 

cia-s in April HJOn .uid ui Maich 1UI)7 hv the imaninioiw 
M^te of the Geneid^ iJody.-^ 

Mr. Mli>j>i.noN Ndid he reeouoiiscd that, and that was 
the reason he had worded his auieiiduient in the way it 
stood. The object of his ainendiuent wa> to a'Vt^ ph ntv of 
time tor tiirthti* con-idt lation a- to what ihe c luhiiion- 
should be: but, mo'^t inipoitanr oi all. hi- idea wa- that 
aithou.yh they -hould foim toe (la-- now. with the p >-- 1 - 
bility ot usiint it e\entu<illy, when a IliH wa- pa-.-t d a- a 
compulsory ro;ri-tei iiit d.iss. tlu-y -hi*uM not piO'Ltd to 
form any Ky-Iaws lelatin- to that ( la-- at all hut ha\e the 
cla-- in ahevanee until sin h peiiud At pre-tnr V--o( iate- 
had only the realit to vote upon the Chaitei*. and theit'iuie 
only tile iisiit to move motions up(jn the Cluiitti : eo i- 
seiiuently he wis conhnine hini-e;r to the Cliaitei . he 
therefuie move I that the • face ntiar(^- -Intll b" per-< )n- 
elected by tlie Council at -ludi time- and nndei -in li 
conditions as ma> be heieaftei pi'--' nb. -i hs Lv-Iaw 

Mr. H. H viU'W i(. KL LiNn.^ioN \l -tcotnh'd the auiv nd- 
ment. 

Mr, d. Mu-VIcak AxnEK-.x -aid that the 

Wolds piopo-ed by tlie C’oiliK il Weie ill strict cij’iIOiiuitV 
with the Charter. The Fellme- and Associate- Wcic d<_- 
seribed, ami the Licentiates hid now to he de-ciihed in 
wold- apidieable to their ea-^. He could not -ee anv 
reti-oii toi di-tuildna" that woidimr or supplement in, e it in 
the way pioposed. Moreovei u had been deiinitely -* tried 
by the Institute that there w a- to be a cla-- oi Licentiate-, 
and. as the -ueye-tun liad been inadit, it wa- no ii-l- bah 
deahim With the matter. It w\is much herter to -tick to 
the woids oiiginallv piopo-e I by the Council, tui which 
he -liould ceitainly vote. 

The Chairman pointed out that tlie Xn-titute had 
decided that the Licentiate chi-- w\.- to bt, t^anporary: ir 
was only to be open loi inomhs aitei the pa--inu ot 

the Chaiter. and then it wvis to be clo-cd. The object wa- 
to safeymard the i iterest- of the A--o'. iatf and not to 
allow a clas- to be opened tor ever wTiich w'ould conrlic-t 
with then inteiests, and do them perhaps a preat deal of 
haim. 

Tlie amendment ha\ing been put to the \ote was de- 
clared lo-t. 

The next aiuenduient - that rclatin.e to the power to 
dispose of tlie property oi the In-titute (Clause VI 'I'l) — 
Mr. Middleton withdiew. 

The amendment to Ciau-e VII 27 Mr. MiimLi-inN -rod 
he thought would be coimideied the most impoitent he had 
put upon the agenda. His amendment wa- to uiModiu e 
the words ” and A--ociates in Xo. 27, so that A--ociate- 
should have an etpuil light witli Eellows to be pie-^-ait and 
to vote upon all -ubjects. Xo 2.s might then be deleted as 
unnecessary. The present position f>t atfaiis had a very 
con-ider<ible amount of ab-nrditv about ir. It was peifc ctiv 
deal, as liad been proved, that the Associates had the riglit 
to vote upon matteis of the Charter, and they wei*' in tact 
going to vote upon tliis paiticulai 4 ie‘-t]om The Charter 
wa- supeiior to tiie Bv-Iaws. How w.i- it that they had the 
light to vote upon that which wii- -iiperior. wliile tlie riglit 
to vote ujton that vvliich was infenor was denied them 
There niigiit have been -ome leason twentv yeai- <tgo, wiien 
this Chaiter wa- formed, foi not uiving the Associate- the 
full power that thev were a-king toi no am Imt tw entv ye.irs 
had made a great ditteieiice in the ye/Sn;?/?,'/ ot the A--o- 
ciates: the standard of the da-- had altered entiiel,v. In 
tho-e days veiy few* vveie examined men; now the uueat 
inaioiity vveie. - It could not he -aid eirleu' that any gnat 
]>r oortion of them were men inerpahb; ot tormum'd pist 
jmlement on surdi (pie-tion- a- were likelv to be broueht 
betorc ttieui 111 conneetioii wirli tie' Lv-)aw-. L h iki iia I'ouml 
that eveiiitie he diil not .-ce aiiv veiy yoang ! id- wliom tluw 
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Wiiiild be afiaid totiu-t. and it tlier. wcie anv tiev mu-l 
b(> veiy tew. There mu-t of coiu-c ba -oiiV' Iretwo eii tw* iitv- 
two and tw('ntv-ti\e vears ot ege, and liavmg that lu mind 
h.‘ ha I put thiee ijiie-tiou- oii v-hetiuu 

tht' A-- 0 . late- would be able to conic to a ju-t iudeimiit 
upon such }ioints. Cm ot tlie ipie-tion- wa'^ wtuthei 
ir would lie w;-e to lai-e the aue toi admi--ion oi A-- '.‘i.U''- 
to tweutv-tive. allowing tlu m m pa-- the cvamuiat on 
eailhi.but not allow me them to take U[i i lieir A--ociar* r-Iiip 
mud tliev weie tweiity-li\e a- Wa- dour m tlm In-titutiou 
lU Civil Engmii 1- V vciy laiei png'-aiion mthrd of 
lu- aiiswt r^ — 117 to 2S - writ* f.ivoinabh' to iliat. Hi .il--' 
pur other point- w Inch would eonit- beton* tliem it tla v liad 
tlu^ 1 idu to \ otf upon Bv -law - One ol tho-i w.i- as t' > thi 
CuUiicil - leiil’e-eiitation He -ueet -ttal that theie -ii-'uld 
])r one V-- )ciat<L in eveiytlute oidiuaiy membv.1- ul tlic 
Council. That -uem'-tion -(‘cnu'd to have met wirli veiv 
eencial acceptance. That Would mean eight out ot tweiitv- 
four, in-twid ot the piesent four out oi twenty-two: liut a 
(t'ltaiii niimbei ot his coire-pondeiit- -eemed to li.ive tiie 
idea that A-- 0 ( iatc- i>eine eiioimou-ly in the majoiity of 
the whole of the In-utute. (.xicdit to have lepre-cuitation in 
piopoition to till ir niiiiiericMl sticneth. 

Mr lb SiAKK Wilkin-. >N a-ked how m luy answeis 
Mr. Miduleton had rei eived to his tir-t ijue-tion — m/ 
v\hethei the A--ociates desUed .it once equal liehts with 
Fellow- ^ 

Mr. MiI'Ullion - ml tliat hi- que-lioii wi- as to whethei 
tliey -hould have the iidit to vote upon Bv-laws. Xheie 
Weie 12s aiiirmative <ind U negative on tin t question. Many 
did not an- wet. Tne other qim-tion was .i- to the liabt to 
take a poll ot members on all impouani -abiect- alter 
proper di-cu-sion. There, .igain lii- answer- vveie sti 
per cent : that i-, 124 to 20. Xo q.ie-tiou wa- ansvvere>l by 
evervbolv. Kei-onallv he felt that a bettei - jTuioii 
mieht be the J iiial.e.imatmn ot the 1\-11 m'.v- and A-soi late- 
luto one class, -weeping away all rne blivision- and 
ditterence- th it ha ] e\i-teJ -o long. That, however, wa- 
not his pi0[)O-al, Hi- amendment vva- that the A--ociates 
should have the right to vote upon By-l.ivvs. The time had 
fullv come to make -uch a chang-'* a- thi-. The A-sociates 
weie of a diltereiit clas- fiom what they u-ed to be: they 
were responsible men. and perfectly capable of comin.g to a 
ju-t judgment upon any mattei c->nne.'tcd vvitli the By-law-. 

Mr. K. d. Anuhi.. M In-t.C.L, kl . seconded tiie amend- 
ment It seemed to him, be >aid. to cany out tlie three' 
tolil motto of Liberty, Kqinility, and Fiateinity. Tlie 
\.--oi iate- had not been piovideil with that iilieitv wliicli 
in any well-oi'gani-ed body a man was rntitied to, and tliey 
-hould have the oppoitiimty of objecting that one -et of 
mendier- ol the Institute -houM ride with a soniewh a iion 
hand another set. In the second place they were denied tli.U 
fraternity whit h a poweifnl bodv such a- then- should 
po--e-s. The Associates were not taken into tlic' coiUideiu e 
of the -eiiiois on tlie question ot the government ot the 
In-titiite. Upon some points thev vveie considered ot 
sutfident ini[>oitance— wdien. for in-tance, it came to a 
qiie-tioii of guineas and the suli-criptmns ’uecanic due. 
Then they were weicunied vvuli open amis. lu the tbiid 
place thev weie denied equality. He could not .see win 
anv membei ot the Institute sliould be looked upon as 
jufeiiur in intelligence to any of the utheis. He had 
much pleasure in foimully seconding Mr l\riddIefon'- 
motion. 

Mr lb Stvrk Wir kiN-oN said that, as one of the oide-t 
V-sociate.s, he ditfeied entiiely from Mi. MiddliUim. fl, 
-poke now on behjlf of ilie mimuitv who -igiied that tii-t 
(pie-tiou. He did not think that tlu' .\--oci.irc- should 
want to ]>ut them-ehe- on an » qualuv with the Fellow-. 
As a lule they wm*' yoiingei men. and many of them were 
nut in practicf, Sm.'ivthe lb 1 lo .v- oiuht tn luivea fit nu-r 
and .1 hi,gher -latii- in tiie Institute tlian the A— oci.ites. 
He thougilt Mr. MiddletonA amendment slejned latlici a 
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A'^po^ition un tlx* ])in ot tho-^e wlm ^uppont d him. 
AVh.it \\<i' llu* me <jt heiii-^ a i'ello'.v hi th*' imtitiite it 
-'I'lne ilntMi t’nii wtio n')l iii uh- ’ Ih' th ■ tnatA-'^o- 
(idte-- -hoiild \sait paneiitly until tlu-vlmd l)een iii pui' tict 
tui ii cel Uiin nnnilttT ut veur- to heioine hellow-. imd jmt 
tlicimeh* •> (•)ii .ill c'jiLility v>ith the -enioi- It a.i^ ^eiiiceA' 
re.non.ilht- to wnh to be p'lt into the heeling p i-itnui ei 
Dellow at .1 11 lamniT ^ notu e 

Ml M M'Mi 1 Jh VnvAi-. ^atil he flid not hrlx vo bv ait\ 
in.iiiuci nr nieam that riie A-~ >eial^ - a- e h tdv wantt 1 
tiim p.jw.n He thou'_;]u tiiat in lii^ innie-t- ot tiie 
A'^-oeiate-, much imjic than in the iiileic-I-^ ul tin 
Fellow-', what Wii- claiim '1 on then InAialt Wti> a \ei \ 
ere;it mi'-t.'ke Alcinhcm mmtn'ii-idti the wcltaic ot the 
Imtitute .1 whole —con-'i-'linu .i- u did id two ( hi-"* 
Felhaw'- and A-'-o. l.itt-. Idieie would Ij*: foi one vear 
an admn-io'i to a third c-hn^. Ihu theie wa^ no mcl 
loton-'idei that at tlie pie-nit moment. He -aid to the 
A^-oi Lite- ino-t -iiiL'eicd\ lIuu l'ie\ weie planiiu the wiune, 
paille uhouclliel , He did not hehcWt. it the In-tltUtc Wtef' 
X>olled tiom one end ot Fn.elaud tc, the other, the le^ult 
w’OLild at all cuiie-poiul with the -omewdiat limited letiiiii 
wlmli Air. Aliddlctou Ind phu ed betoie them. AA'h.it 
would thelc he lett toi the Ae.-ocuate- to look toiWMid to 
if the Xiistitute wa- to be piactically ledacnl to a -oeiety 
ot A-^-oedate- / It w'a- et.itn- ot the 

A--ociares had impiovcd, but wdiom had they to thank toc 
that ^ Surely tha chm- of Fellown. Thev Imd been doinu 
till they ccnibl — and he i<x>oke feeliuuly iqioii that iioini 
— to impro\e the education of the youii,u men in uidei 
to biiiie into beine a -ot ot conipetitois wuth thcm-elve-. 
to the Fel ow'- own individual ilis.idvautage. lAr any 
member t'> -av that there h.ul been no tiaternitv and 
no equality— that miuht be descriiied a- a ” terminoloqK al 
inexactitude " ot the uio--e-t kind. He had ’neen a 
member of the lu-titute iui a very erreat iuan\ yeae-. 
.aid he had ne\er heiid, even m the old Tory lua<--^ day->. 
ot an A-aOciite htin.e ti exited with anything but c- iiiridem- 
tion and le^pect. He jjut the (pie-ti )ii betoie them 
stronply, a- he believed a nfc.it manv had came there 
expre^-ly to suppoit AIi. Middleton's, amendment : theiC' 
lore heiuyed them tii-t to consider in their own inteie-t-. 
(piite apait timn the Fellow e', what ihi- ie%olation 
was iroin.u to do foi them. Foi lu- ^lart he could -t e th.'t 
it wxmld do tliem no good. Ho had had -mie oppuituniry 
of hearing wdiat A--ociate-s had -ai<l w ho weie nor alrc'>geihei 
Xn'epared to take a veiy pro’nmeiit attitude on the qm-. -tum, 
Alany ot them lieM x^o-itiuii- which pieciuded them irom 
takmii a very distinctive po-ition: hut he was quite sure 'U 
this, that It wa- only the .\-sociatos toi the mo-t pau 
who held othce- m County Councdl X'lace-. surveyor-' oUicx'-. 
J)i-tiict Council oiti< e-, and Hoiongh otlice- — men wdio wi le 
occupied more or ie-s as a--i-t iiits— who were wanting thi- 
Aotiipa piower. On tlie other liaud. he could nut think 
that men who weie in piacticc wliu were, he would ml 
s iv engaged in the moie legitimate toim of buMiieSs. but 
in the more accepted foim ot the aichitect'- caliinu ot 
independent ju’actice — if they -upxiurted Air. Aliddleton, he 
could not sec wdial they weie dri^inu at by encoui aging tbii 
propo-al: and if he could do anything to prevent it in rheir 
own interest- ho would thiow all the toue he had in that 
direction. It was precious little that tlie Fellow- li.i 1 
left over and above that which wa- enjoyed by ilic A--o- 
ci.ites : and if they weie all to be hiouMu down to the 
le\el of the A— relates — which was jnacticallv what it 
would come to -the Fellows wcaild he coei whelmed bv tlx 
A--OV Kite-. Theie weie inan\ ux n who lemaiiied k 
mate- wlio certainl\ <iueht to take up the hieliei j)o-'i:ion. 
AVhelliei they faileil to do tlii- hjr rinaueiai rea-oii- m. not 
lie did not know, but many men weie doing a hiiitc 
Xnaetiee of .i kind and yet \vere eoiitent to leui.iui 
iici.ites That Wci- not at all in ae< ordanet* w ith the 
idea which tlie exi-tciue oi FcIIoas and A--o(‘ULie- wa- 


intended t(j provide for. Such men -hould come up tor 
tlie lull luembei-hip: then they would lia\e the chance 
or going on to the Council and hi enabled to exeri'ise 
tlx intliience thev wiahed. He beeged to (q)pQs,c‘ a- 
lai .1.- he p'j--ibl\ could wh.it Mi. Aliddleton had suggested. 

Air. J. AI o \i( An Amu k-o.n sax] he hope<l lh.it all the 
\--o(uaies pit -eni would it-]t!md ami appieciate the ino.i 
-ei!-ible ob-<-i wition- to w liich they liad ju-t had the 
pb .L-’ue and ju i\ lb ge ot li-temng. Hi- immedi.ite object 
111 I'-iiie Wa- to -av that, a- one ot th(»-e who laid a good 
deal to do with the rc\i-ion ot tlx* pie-ent Chaiter. he 
I uild tioiii lecollec I ion di-tux ll\ <i-scat that one -u’uject 
ihtt oceuxxtd theii attention t<' .i mu'v large extent wa& 
ih'-ot the x)U\ibgi- (A tlu Assot laTe- Tljty h.id rleall 
With the A--oLaaie- m what w.i- eoii-idered a \eiy lilieial 
manner. Some weie ot ox^inion tluit they had LUiiie too 
t a . but the geiieial opinion w.i- th.it they had acted hbei ally 
and t.iiily ])y them. To .idoxn the i ecomnieiid.ition,- ma<le 
in the amendment betoie them -eciiied to him -inqily 
ab-uid. AVbat wa- the object ot having two cla-e-- 
.V-soiiate- tind I'ellow- it thevwcie to bt x)iu on j^reci-ely 
tile -ime ba-is ’ Air. Aliddleton liad drawn attention to 
the 1 let that theie was nothing in the woids ot the Charter 
]ueclixliiie A--oci.iTe 5 lioiu dealing with tlie Chaiter. but 
only with tlie lly-laws. That, tedinicalh. w.i- -o : hut it 
ii^wei for uiie moment entered into the thought- of thu-e 
who Weie iiiteie-ted ill the Chaitel at tlie time that A-^u- 
c ite- could (le;il with the Chaitei : it was too ab-uid to 
think ut. If, how'ever, theie WMs anything in All. Aliddle- 
tiui - contention, the simxile and pioxiei coiii-c to piii-ue 
wa- not to adopt his lecommendation, but to put into the 
claime ot the oiigiiial Chaiter the woid Charter" a-^ w'ell 
a- “Bydaw',.” That w*onld lie a -lep in the light diiection. 
He -hould distinctly oiipose the amendinent. 

All. J. Nixox Hoii-iii:li> . 1 .^ a-ke I pr'rnn--ionto -ubiiiit 
the xioint ot \ lew ot a new member, the pioint of \iew of a 
ijiiite vounglad in piact ce. It wa- with gieat legiet that he 
saw- Fellow - of the Institute fighting tooth and nail .igain-t 
what one might call in common parlance the backbone of 
the profe-smn. The Council nad asked lor an exjires-ion of 
oximion fioni that Alceting. and it had been ruled from the 
Cnaii that the As-ooiate- had the light to M>te on that 
expre-sion ot oxnnion. If, then, their ojiiniou was woith 
taking, why w-eiv they not to have the riglit to show- the 
courage of tlx.ii convictions by a vote ’ They were not 
petitioning : they had the right to alter the Chaiter. and 
they x>ioxiosed to do it in such ii wa> that they should 
have a right to \ote on an equality. The memliei:? wim 
h.id ju-t spoken had addre-sed their lemaiks piiiicipally 
to the A-sociate- : he would addre-- himself to the Fellow--, 
He would a-k them it tliev weie afraid of the As-ociatec. 
Tlie Fellow-- w'ere .ictual leader- by reisoii ot theii seniority, 
tlieir -kill and uttainments. and their election to tlm 
Fellow-hip. The A--ociates weie loyal to them, and w-ould 
c-nituiuo to he lovai to them : they recognised that they 
mu-t ha^e leader-, and their leadeis were the Fellow-s : but 
thev wanted to have the right to support their opinion- 
hv their \ore- They had no desiie to give an exj^res-ion 
ot cqniiioii w-hich might be overruled by their leader-. 

( >ne -pe.ikei had appealed to As-ociates to vote against them- 

Ive- tor their own good. But A--OLiate- would \ote tor 
tliem-elve-, and Fellow's might lelv upon lowilty wheie 
tliere wa- not coercion. He Imped th.it Mr. Aliddletoii's re- 
-jiution would have the -nppoit of every lueraher of the 
lustitute. 

Air. H. HumwicKE Fani.siox 'J.' said that the hi-l 
qieaker li.xl -tux k a ilxiid m the hearts oi tho-e who 
lemeiiibeiod the tight of some rive-and twenty years .igo 
iM wre-t troiii the Fellow- the right ot the A-soc ate- to 
\ .>te. and the A-sociate- won. In those uay< the A-soci.ites 
were not even allowed to vote in the election of memheis. 
He .i-kfd the Aleeting to take the idea presented to 
them by the hist -xieaker ; they did not know the tceling of 
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loyal ty the Associates had for the Institute. He hoped the 
senior^ body would be ^reneruU'. now as they had been on 
the previous occa>ion. They '-aw the reason fur givinj^^ 
Associates the vote then, and he hoped tliey would tlo it 
again. It would ceitainlv nut be to their own detriment. 

Mr. Geokuk Hur.r.Ann. F.IS.A. /•’.], saiil he very tiuly 
sympathised with the Associates in what thev felt in this 
matter, and he thought they had some cause toi grievance. 
To his mind theie wa^ no doubt that the Council in the 
past had elected over their heads members of the profession 
as Fellows who had not held, and did not hold, anything 
like the aichitectmal <iuaUtication5 that many of the 
Associates possessed. The question, however, laised by 
Mr. Middleton appealed to him to be one that was not 
worthy ot leally seiioiis consideration. In the tiist place 
he was pioposing that the Associates and the Fellows 
should be on an eiiuality, with the exception ot the fees 
and the repie^entation on the Council. It the Associates 
had eiiual powers with the Fellow's ut voting on the 
r>y-law-. it would be quite pos«.ible tor them to vote more 
than half the seats on the Council to the As'^ociates, 
which would be a leal leveisal of the pioper and legiti- 
mate position of ahaiis m the Institute. There was no 
doubt that the Fellows weie. and ought to be. the leadeis. 
The Fellows numbered something like 9n0. and the 
Associates about l.oOO. To give equal voting power under 
those conditions would he to put the leaders, as they had 
been called, at a disadvantage. His sympathies, however, 
vv*ere very .stronglv with the Associates, and he thought 
they should have some voice in framing or altering the 
By-laws, and if that were the geneial view ot the Meeting 
he thought the Associates -.hould be granted the vote, and 
that, having remird to the propoition of Fellows to Asso- 
« iates, the Fellow- ought to have two votes in place oi 
their one. He suggested that the dihiculty miudit be got 
(sver in that way, and Associates would then have snrne 
voice on mattei- connected with the By-laws. 

Ml W. Howaku Seih-Smiih "F.] said he did not think 
anvone vvho knew the position he had taken up with 
lefereiice to the Hegistiation (luCsTion would doubt that lie 
was thoroughly sincere in hi' wish to cany through 
the gre.it prc>jecr ot leform which had lieen discussed 
so continuously for the past two years and had been 
cl heady carried to a great extent — i.r. the compromise 
between the extreme Registration position and that which 
appeared to be within the range of practical politics — 
the enlargement of the Institute on the lines now laid 
down. Many ot them may have read the statement 
of a great statesman last week that nothing was so pie- 
,]udicial to reform as revolution. Mi. Middleton's was 
a most revolutionary motion : it cut at the veiy loot 
of the constitution of the Institute, and, to -ay the 
veiy least, it would be a hazardous experiment. 
Therefore, as one who had always advocated refoim 
and an enlaigement of the poweis ot the Associates 
as far as possible, he was bound to oppose it. The in- 
fluence of the Institute had grown immensely, as well as 
the (juahfication ot it-- membership, and it now occupied 
a veiy important position, as was shown by the applications 
they received from all parts ot the country for decisions, 
appointments, and refeiences of ell kinds. That position had 
been attained under its present constitution, and that con- 
stitution had been shown to work very fairly well. Nothing 
proved the liberty and the great power that the Associates 
possessed more than the proposal foi which the present 
meeting was called — viz. to pass into law this scheme for 
some kind of registration. They were closing the piofession 
gradually : it was a step in the direction which some of them 
who were looked upon as revolutionists a few yeais ago felt 
must be taken, and that the proper body to pass it was 
the Institute ; and they lejoiced that some sort of compio- 
mise had been arrived at which bound together the various 
classes and interests of their gieat Institute, and that there 


was a working -chemo on the /npN They had been vvoik- 
ing at it for yeais and years, and it was ne.irly matuicd; 
but it they weie to pa-> this le-olution of Mi. Mublleton*- 
he was perfcLtly (•<mvinred that that scheme would be 
wiecked. tie would put to Mi Middleton what bi- pai- 
tlcuiar purpose was that evening— whethei it wa^ on the 
bioad gioLind ot giving the Associate- on all snb|tci- 
full voting powei in connection witli Bv - laws and 
anything el-e. oi whether he teh that the -cheme 
the mo<litied Regi-tiatioii -(dieme, the alteiation ot the 
Charter, the obtaining of the Bill and the electi<m ot a 
new cla-s of membership —wa- not -ati-t.u torv fiom the 
extiemi-t point ot view, and. theicfuie, he tliought that the 
A-sociates would vote against that it they liad tlii- i»owli. 
Wlnuhei that wa- hi- pin pose or not he did n<»t know, but 
ho would only say that it was veiy nicoii-i-tent with tlie 
f.LCts ami the hi-toi v ot the moveim nt Ii was Mi. Middle- 
ton's motion w hieh piodueed the measuie they laid met 
that evening to pass: it wa- he liim-edt who piopt.-ed 
it, and it wa- the moderation of the J-'cllow-, led 
by Sir A-ton Webb, which bioiight .ibuiit the present 
compiomi-e. and on wliieh they who telt veiy strongly 
that the prote— ion generally should be clo-ed gave w.iv 
The other side had met them geneiously ami piopused 
that the Institute itself should become a kind of Registra- 
tion Society, bringing in the whole piofession and inakinu 
the Institute tiuly representative of the prote-sion. Should 
this -cheme not be succes-ful attei thiee or tour year-' 
working they would then he in a position to proniote .i 
Bill to close the profes-ion. It -eemed to Iiim that that 
was a wise, tent.it ive scheme which appealed to all paitu -, 
although it might not be sati-iaitoiy to evoryhody. Ihe 
progress which had been made undei the piesent 
constitution appealed to him to woik well, and tile As-o- 
eiates' intiuence wa- veiy paramount Whenever thev 
had a giievance oi whenever they wanted to cairv a great 
measure by a two-thuds majority in the In-titute. -urely 
they could make their voices heaid and their influence felt, 
a- they bad full delibeiative power and voting power 
except in the modification of the By-Liw-. The Institute 
was the University of Architecture of the country, and the 
Associates weie the graduates m theory and the Fellows 
were the graduate- m experience. That point of experi- 
ence wa- a very important one. He felt that thev should 
be running a terrible lisk, not only to tlie scheme whicli 
after enormous caie and pains had been matureil, hut that 
they should infallibly lu'eak up the Institute into new 
sections if this were carried, and all the trouble they had 
been at tor so many yeais to bind the In-titute into a 
leally representative bodv would be rendeied tutile. He 
theiefore voteil against the motion. 

Sir Asiox Wmm, R.A.,iV/!,'r Piesi^leni, said he wa- soiiv 
he must begin with a regret that the magniticent meeting 
that evening was not engaged in something moie u-efiil 
to the ait of architecture than the fh-cu--ion thev 
were engaged in. He -hould like to have seen the 
meeting discussing and suppoiting Mr. Burns'- Bill for the 
improvement and development of their towns and cities; 
or he should like to have seen n discussing -ome large 
-cheme of education which would be of u-e to theh’ 
younger men when they came into the profes-imi ; or he would 
like to have seen them really seriou-ly engage<l in trying 
to see how their ancient buildings might be longer 
preserved to them -anything, in lad, that had more 
to do with architecture than the piesent question. 
He had worked for many years ut the particular matter 
now before tliem, and he wa-. bound to say he was 
rather weary of it. It seemed a- if thev never ‘’could «ret 
to the last word over it. It reminded' him of a story 
he heard the other night of a small bov who had lod 
his father, and on being a^ked what hw father’s lad words 
weie the boy replied, ‘'Ho didn't have no last woids, 
sir. My mother was with him to the \ery hust ! '’ We 
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apparently were to ha\o no la^t woul, an<l these trouble- 
some aiiiendments were to be with us to the veiy last. 
He (Sir Aston) contessed that it' he had had the 
honour of occupying the Chair that evening he should 
have had no hesitation whatever in ruling this amend- 
ment about Associates out ot order altogether. They 
had met for nuite a ditterent sul)ject. The Institute 
had jiassed what wa^ intended to be a compromise on the 
matter ot registration. Some thought they had gone too 
far in one direction, others that tliey had gone too far in 
another ; but they met and came to a compromise which 

was thought a leasonable one for the In^^titute. The 

pioposal w a-- adopted by the Institute; the Council weie 
asked to put it into form and to bung it up tor the 
approval ot the General Dudy. Then, at the very hist 
moment, members had an entirely difierent subject 
sprung upon iliem. They were not discussing the com- 
proinDe ; they weie discussing an entirely ditieient thing — 
the question of the admission of the A>sociate5 to equal 
voting rights with Fellows. He felt sure that the members 
ot the Institute could never allow’ a tempoiavy obstacde 
ot that sort to ap>et the wdiole fundamental ba^i^^ 

ot the Institute. If that had to be done, it must 

be done after due di-.cussion and eon'-ideration by eseiy- 
body — not by a vote at one meeting ot this ^oit sprung 
upon them at the la-^t moment. He had no hesitation 
in '-aying that -they were not prepared to consider 
duly and properly >uch an amendment as that, and he 
hoped for that leason that it would not be accei^ted. 
Supposing tor the moment that it were accepted, w’hat 
would be the position ot the Pre'-ident and the Council ? 
It said at the end of the notice paper that the Council 
w’ere to be as-ked to take this scheme back. Were 
they going to levise it on this line ? How’ could the 
Council do that when they had told members 
that they did not agree whth it : that they did not think 
it w'as tor the good of the Institute that an Associate 
should have this voting pow’er until he had been seven 
years in the Institute and had become qualitied to be a 
Fellow ^ That was not a very long time to wait^ He him- 
self had waited nine years ; then he came in as a Fellow’, 
and he had had a vote ever cilice. As to the member who 
was jiroposing this amendment, he had taken the trouble 
to look up his name in the KALENr>.\K, and found that he had 
been 2-5 years an Associate ! What would be the position of 
the Council ? Were they meekly to jirepare a scheme they 
did not agree to ? When it came up what w’ould happen ? 
Someone w’uuld propose that the Associates should 
not have the vote in question ; then it w’ould go see saw 
baekw’ards and forw’ards, and the unfortiumte little friction, 
which w’as not really a serious thing, w’ould go on and on, 
and W’ould prevent the great work the Institute ought to 
be doing instead of discussing matters of this sort. Such 
a situation w’as not w’orthy of the Institute. What was the 
alternative if the Council did not adopt this proposal } 
The only alternative W’as for them to go out. and then he 
was afraid unfortunately the By- law’s would not allow’ 
the mover ot this proposal to be President —although 
no doubt in time he might alter the Charter and By-laws 
and become President, with four Associate'^ as Vice- 
President'-i. and as many of the lest as were available as the 
Council. Would that be a good thing for the Institute ’ 
He was not personal at all, but it certainly would not be a 
natural thing. If, how’ever. they weie to give pow’er to the 
Associate'-, they miKt aho give them responsibility. Power 
without responsibiluy was not a good thing in any w'alk ot 
life, either tor an architect, or tor an Associate, or anybody 
else. Theretore if Associates were to be given the pow’ei 
to vote on the By-laws they must be giNen the responsi- 
bility of having to carry out their proposals. They could 
not expect a body of men who did nut agree w ith them to 
carry it through for them. Therefore it seemed to him 
oh\ioiis on tin* face of it, that, looked at in the most cold- 


blooded way, as he was tiy ing to look at it, it would not woik 
tor the Associates to he granted this power. The Institute 
had laboured long over this Piegistration niattei, and the\ 
had at last come to a eoinproniise : some thought it went 
too iar one way, and otheis too far the other, Init lor the 
good of the Institute, tor the release of thi-- troublesome 
question, they had all agreed to it. They had come that 
evening to ap])rove of the alteiations made in the Chaitei 
with a view’ to carrying it out, and somewhat to extend 
the legal position of members of the Institute. That 
w’a- a very great .step towards w’hat many Inid been 
anxious tor ; it was giving a veiy great deal ; and now’ w’as 
the oppoitunitv. It that opportunity w'ent hy this evening 
it w'ould not ocLur again for along time, and the Institute 
W'ould be set back many years in its work, w’hich w’as ju-t 
beginning. A few days ago a distinguished man 
asked him it they had managed to join together 
the whole profession within the Institute, or whether 
a large number remained outside. He (Sir Aston) 
informed him that they had to a veiy gieat extent 
united, and that there remained out.side liaully more 
than perhaps half-a-dozen distinguished men whom they 
all w’ished w’ould join them. ” Then,’* his friend remarked, 
“you w’ill go ahead; you will have new premi-e-- ; you 
w’ill have some intiuence. etc.’’ He (Su Aston) assented, 
and ventured to express his belief that they had -ome 
influence already. If his fnead saw them that evening 
squabbling over a little thing of this -on, he w’as 
afraid he w’ould shake his heatl sadly. He hoped that 
for the good ot their ait and for the good of the Institute 
they W’ould unanimously decide to proceed with tliose pio- 
posals which the Council had so carefully jirepared, and 
to leave the other question altogether on one side. 

Mr. W. It. Daviuge .1. said he should like to point out 
another aspect ot the ease before the vote wa- taken. 
Assuming that the Institute would remain as at piCsent with 
the power as to the By- law’s entireh in the hands of the 
Fellows, next year they might have -5,000 Jacentiates 
in the Institute, and it must be remembeied that then 
term :is Licentiates w’as not feu one year only— it was a 
peiinaneiicv. It was true that the door would only 
open tor one year, but the class was for the term of their 
natural lives. Associates might have to fight against this 
class of Licentiates. Supposing these 5,OUO men — many 
of them exppiienced men— admitted to the Institute, the 
Fellows W’ould naturally think that it was only fair that 
they should have the vote ; there was nothing to stop 
them altering the By-la w’s to give Licentiates the vote, and 
in time there was no leason why the Associates' class 
slioiild not be put back into a decidedly third place. He 
had been connected with one institution in wliieh exactly 
the same process bad taktii place. 

The Chaihhvx’ said he felt almost disinclined to a<id 
anything to the weighty words which had fallen from 
Sir Aston Webb, but he felt the responsibility of being in 
the Chair that evening, and he hoped they would bear with 
him for a few moments. With reference to the warning 
given by the last speaker, the picture he had drawn was a 
fancy one. and a perfectly impossible thing, because the 
proposal was that, under the Chartei, the Licentiates could 
not have a vote ; they were not corporate members of the In- 
stitute, ami therefore it followed that neither the Fellow’.- 
nor anybody else could at any time give them the right to 
vote. They could never vote so long as the Charter stood ; 
they could never vote if it were desired to amend the Chai ter . 
and therefore the expres.sed fear was a mist in the air. He 
would most earnestly urge the meeting to adopt the advice 
Sir Aston Webb had given them in pieference to that of 
Mr. Middleton The first speech he (the .speaker) male in 
that room was on the Charter in 18<;57. He regretted to 
say that he spoke foi thirty minutes, and a main feature of 
that speech was one uiging that the As.sociates should 
he given votes. It was a speech made aftei the late 
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Kiotessor Kerr had obtained a vote lejectniLr the ConnciTri 
drait ot a new Charter which ea\t‘ that Note. Attei 
that lejection he jnul the ^n'eat honoiii ot epenin^t the 
atljoiinied debate, and .it that -ittiiru they (.iiutd the 
Cli.uter as proposed h} the Ceuncil .tb-n}utt^l\ . ihouelir. 
without a di'^^eutu-nt V oti . .ind ,ehin;_: th^ A'-ociate^ the 
proud po-ition tin-y at p.t'>eut h. Id, Ah.it w.i-; the A^-o- 
dates' present eoiaphiint ? A hat w.i^ the deft‘t t tin n \\t h. 
'.eekinu to iiuiedy ’ rioin tin d.ite ot the pit^^tiii i 

onwards tin- ediu .itioii or aiihiteen- h nl ad\.ineeil: tin 
-t.itus ot Associate- h.id adv.inced , the po-ition jnd infhi- 
euce of the In-titute had adwinccd by leap- and huund- until 
trom a coinpaiati\ ely unknown .-oiietv theie was -e iicel} . 
a- had been pointed out by Mr. beth->Sinith. a peldu hodv 
ill England that did not on oeca-ion come tloie tor .Ld\n t- 
and j^uidance. Ahi- that a thing to be h-htly thiuw n aw.i% 
Did they -u[)po-e tlie-e public lnidn.s cann- theie bec.iu-e 
they tlnnight tiiey were conniie to an In-titute govtined bv 
a junior bcMly who had not ince-saiily great cxpeinnce. or 
did they come theie because th^v -aw at the head id that 
body men of i xperience men who had knowhilLroof rhe 
woild, men who weie eltCted rtpie-dUatUt--. and men 
chosen by the A--oeiate- — on tpual terms witli tin- 
Fellows— to lepieseiit them .i- the eONeiuing b‘'dy of tin* 
Tnstitute, and to -t.md betore the woild a- the le.idei- 
ot the repiesentative in-titiUa:ui or the architeet- or tin* 
country ^ Th.ii wa- why the intiucnce ot the In-t:tut< 
had a(U.inced Mr. Middleton wa- luhtdieaitedly a-king 
them to throw' that to the winds He wa- a-king them 
that the predomin.int powei -hould be giY( n to tho-e who 
were As-oci.ites, who were the ma]out\ ot vote*- at the 
Iii-titute It was pertectly le’-,itirnate to laise rhe liue-tion. 
but they mu-t show' some rea-on wliv it shoald be cuen. 
There had never been a single ca-e wheie a lepre-entation 
made properly, a- ^fr. Maui ice Adams -aid. bv A--ociaTiL- 
had not received the mo-t eaine-t con-ideiation ot tho-r- 
who w'fre their elected repre-» niatue- , and thev had gueii 
ehect to it whenevei it had been, in the judgment of those 
who had no other interest but thn Institute's to 3ei'\e. tor 
the benetit ot the In-tituie to do -o. A’lna was the 
As-ociates' gjie\.ince ’ They had been told m beaiiiirul 
language that there wa- no ’* libeity. cpnality or 
frateinity.' But there was hbeity tor e\eis A--ociate 
to compete w'ith every Fellow, and there was nothin *a 
in the Charter or By-laws which made one man a- .i 
man -upeiior in the least decree to the other. There 
was not a Fellow in the Institute w'ho wui^ de-iroim of 
making any inequality. Then about iraternity. He knew 
amongst hi- per-onai tiiend- as many A--ociatt- as 
he knew' Fellows He w'a- -ure that everv A--uciate who 
knew a Fellow felt that he ahvays met him a-^ a iiimid 
and an equal, and the oniv difference between them 
was that if the A-sociate had not quite as much ex- 
perience as the Fellow, the latter placed hi- experience 
freely an<l without rew^aid at the seivire of the A-rOciate 
to help him. A-sociates w'on competitions again-t Fellow'-, 
and the Fellow*^ did not feel jealous, but w'ere delighted 
to see that architecture w'as advancing. HaMiig made 
these obseiv.itions, he wanted to a-k them, if the majoiity 
who were As-ociate- had the right to \ote on By-laws, 
wdiat was to preclude them, if th^-v thought tit, tiom re- 
turning a w’hole Council of A--Kitites’ It w'a- the 
practice of every learned Society for the men of the 
greater experience to be the depr»-itarie- of thi- riglit 
ot voting on the By-l,iws ; it wa- in the int<‘re-t of 
the junior cla-s that the nitn of greater cxpeueiice 
-hould be in the forefront, -o that it they had to 
go to battle, as they constantly had, 'n their interest-, they 
^Irmld he able to talk with the enernv at the gat**, whoever 
he might be. w'lth -omething like equality. That 1 m mg ^o. 
lie a-ked them with the gie.ite-r confidence to loHow the 
guidance Sir A-ton A'ebb hudgi\eii thorn. He a^ked them 
not to he led away by >[r IMiddletoii’- suege-tions, w’hich 


liuweMi’ hoiu-lly me.inr-.nnl he did m.t doubt tbcii 
Imiu-tyioi a moim nt - w»ie imtwi-i : they wtie not tin 
n-ultm tin* t \pLin nee nt a ni.iii w ho liad btLii It-ne in 
plainer . til* \ weiL not -lh h .i- it would bt piud»nt 
11 ' th** mt» ii -t' ol d'e In-f ilLitt* nu ibt in l<' adopt ; .ind h.* 
-eiiou-!\ iio]h .1 that wlnn tbc\ %tttd tiny wo'd'l 
^otc With a gia\( -• n-e oi n -p- 'ii-ilnl t_\ tb.ii tin \ 
woidd lie!}) tin In-titut< to ut t tin- lu w -i. In me oU imn 
mind', .tnd to tuui tin ii thouehi- to -Mnutliing rh.ir 
W'a- intinit^ds moit i»itt le-ting. \ i/ tin .id\ .incmntnr 
ot then art 

.Mr Ct. A, T. Mmi-ii io\ 1 / ^aid h.* h.nl nor bet n w.ll 
l.itelyaml ImoUv it h ca}>able ot an-wtung iiie j'O’nt- .it any 
hngtli. He -bt'Unl. howt Net . j.i-t hk>* ro an-wti two it) 
thiee |)oinr- that li.'<l been i.u-eti Sir V-ttni Ad bb. 
tor in-tanct. . -,i nl thi- \s a- nor iht time topic-- ibe matiir. 
The opp' ’itumtit*-. I'ow.mi ilid in»t eomeottt-n toi ie\i-ii)a 
the Clnait r. It w.i- ti\t i iwt nty yea' - -iin e the i.i-t ttjtpoi- 
tunity c.mn tfi anv m.ntral alieiati* n : the A--oc'vii* - 
inpno'.td tin 11 }u -.tmn tin n. it tin \ .hd 'lot l.ikt- tin 
iqipoitunitv that tVenufj, it woi^ld piaeiiea’ly le cone Itu 
tin* le-t Ot then litetime. Tin* pit-, nt wa- practicall\ tlie 
('lie eq>}'onLimt> the_\ Innl Sii A-lou A't*ldi -.aid tbt y 
-hould -ei -'aw' h.ii kw.inl- .ind imw-iid-: Itui on tin- j'oint 
theie wuuid etmn tin* t . -nfii inatoi y meeting .i tt>u ^ight tn 
tliiet WLtk- beiiei , win n it woiibl be coiirninel .intlo\ti. 
Mr. Setli-Sniith h.nl latlni contu-cd the tw'o .muiid- 
ment- lie h.nl iin»vtil the mie which liail aheaily bteii 
ncLi.itivrtl, and tbi- w'bich wa- now bett'Le them —ten h.** 
t. liked .1 Ln-tnl deal"! the etc ct ot ihi- Upon I'egi-ti ation. 
Tin-. In took it, w*i- an eiitiiely tli-iinct p >int tiom 
ivgi-n.ition . the two Tiiinc- wt-u* in >t bouiitl up w.ili t ,ich 
(_uhci . the A--eCi.ite-' p-j-ition in the In-nnue wa- 
a ditfertiit mattfi. He li.nl -pck. n ttn gcixral mouiuls : 
It w.iS on that giound he w.i- woiking tn a'B.uice the 
A-sot.iate-' }io-. mm by eieing tin rn -ueh I'njbt- to vote at 
tin- Institute ineetnic- a- lie eoii-nb iv-il liny ouglit to 
have, Anotl ti thing Mi. '■^eth-^'nith 1 .id -.iid whnh. 
ace.-r.rely .r- it wae v.Didtd. aoi] acc irat* a- it w.i- in it- 

intfmrn'in. mi*_ht haie gi\eu an in.iec .uate iniiired-gin : it 
\sa- not he iMr. Midilletom win'! oiiginated the eomp:omi-c. 
He }>i ihap- had made tin* oiigin.il motion wli.eli led to the 
tormainm of the Committee which produced the compro- 
mise. but he had ne\er liked the compiomi-e. He him-elf 
w.is an ardent Begi-trationi-t, and -hould continue to go 
foiward to tliat end Bnt theque-iiun beioie tliem wa- nor 
regi-tiatioii. The (jue-lion wa-. Should the A--ociatev: ha\e 
the ibaht to ^ote upon alteration-. Ac., upon the By-law- 
e'jualiv with the I ellows ^ 

TtiF, Chaiiim'X. li-iim to put the amendment, said that 
the point befoie them w.i- that the A--oci.iies -lionld ha\e 
the right nndei tlie Chaiter to vote upon the By--awe, tha 
i- to -dv, -hould be equal in e\ery ie-pe(.t a- legaid- 
respon.-ibihty to the keilow-. 

Upon a -how of liand- 2b voted for the amendment, 
and an overwhelming majority agam-t. Titr Chmiimw' 
ded.aetl the amendment lu-t. 

Tiil Chaikmvx : Xuw' theie is the -uh-tantive motion ; 
I [)ut to you the oii-gimil motion— viz.. “That tin- Meeting 
do approvt the pioi)o-al- of the Council in lo-jicct ot the 
Charter and By-laws a- -et out in the printe*! paptr." w'ith 
the -light \eibal am. ndme'it^ I have made, 

!\[r. A. H. Iti jr> / . : Ik'tnii" tli.it motion i- put nntv I 
a-k it we may d'-cii— any fuither point-. Then- 
aie si'ine point- one lia- nor ha'l an i'})])eurnnjtv ot going 
into bmoir-. Ir i- mo'-t mipoiiint that ample ojqxirtunity 
-hould be ervcn, in tlie ca-e ot toieign oi colonial candi- 
dates, rh.it membei- Ihiue in tbo-c (-oIoiuhs -liould h.i\e 
suificieiit notice to expie-- an u[iihion bi'iou tbe elcctioii- 
COllie on. 

rni. C H ui.'g \N : As to election ,, w it li \ ol \ e 1 1 a t i ogi ot I 
am atiaid it is imj.o— ible to t,ike .in\t)nng a- an amend- 
ment to this to-niebt. no not.c inuine been gi\enot it. 
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If you will kindly send to the Council any verbal alteration 
tliat does not atfect anytiiin-f in the nature of principle 
here it shall leeeive consideration and be handed to the 
soiicitoib to be dealt with in the draft when the text of 
the dial ter is drawn. 

Mr. Keid liamhng tip : I have put them all in 

writln^^ thinkin^^ that nii^tht be the eouise suggested. 

Mr. H. Hai:I)\\ickl [J.] wished to biing 

torwaid an amendment respecting the undertaking to be 
gi\en in the levised Declaiation that members should not 
advertise their names in newspapers, i.vc. ; he was rather 
111 doubt as to what was meant by those words, and 
the President had promised him an opportunity ot bringing 
the matter forward. 

Thi: Chaikmax luled that the amendment would be out 
of Older, as notice of the motion had not been given, as 
leipiired under the By-laws. 

The CHAimux then moved that the pioposals of the 
Council as piinted, subject to the drafting amendments 
that had been mentioned, be approved. 

On a show of hands the motion was eariied, against 
one dissentient. 

The Chaiehan farther moved that the Council do apply 
to His Majesty to grant a new Charter embodying the 
revisions now approved of the existing Charter. 

The motion was cariied as before on a show of hands, 
against one dissentient. 

The Chaikmax finally announced that the Council would 
at once iiiMruct the Institute solicitors to draft a new 
Charter with all necessary textual alterations, to give effect 
to the revisions now adopted. 

The Chairmax, in reply to Mr. Mii>I)Letox. stated that 
theie wub no necessity for further confirmation of the 
proposals for alteration of the Charter. 


5]1>’UTES. HI. 

At the Third Geneial Meeting (Business) of the Session 
11)07-0S, held Monday, 2nd December 1907. at 8 p.m. 
— Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, ^ ic^-Piesideut, in the 
Chair: 93 Fellows (including 22 members of the Council) 
and 93 Associates (including 1 member of the Council i 
—the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary; held 
18th November 1907 [ante, p. 80], were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of M illiam 
Alexander Longmore, Felloic, 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : — 
viz.. lYilliam Carter Fenton [F.], President of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects; Alexander Cochian Denny ul._, 
Frank Jamieson Forster [A.], and Isaac Taylor Sifton A. , 
The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show ot hands under By-law 9: — 

As Fellows (51). 

JAMES PEARSON ALISON (Hawick, N.B.). 

DAVID ANDREW, Jux. (Glasgow). 

CHARLES ROBERT ASHBEE, M.A. Cantab. 

HENRY VICTOR ASHLEY. 

HERBERT ASPINALL (Liverpool). 

HENRY GREIG BADENOCH (Newca&tle-on-Tyne). 
JAMES THOMAS BAILLIE (Edinburgh). 

EDWARD BOEHMER. 

JOHN M. BOWIE (Dumfries). 

.TAMES BRUCE (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

WALTER ASHBRIDGE CHAMBERS (Bombay). 
ARTHUR STANSFELD DIXON, M.A. Oxon. (Birming- 
ham). 


ALFRED JOHN DUNN Fwjin Studtnt 1895, Associate 
1x95" (Biimmgham). 

HORACE COWLEY NESHAM FARQUHARSON. 
HERBERT LAUNCELOT FEDDEN. 

ROBERT JOSEPH HADDON (Melbourne. Austiaha). 
JOHN HALL (Sunderland). 

RICHARD HALL (Bangor). 

BALLON GARDNER HAMMOND. 

EWEN HARPER (Binninghaml. 

NATHANIEL WILLIAM HARRISON (Oxford). 

JAMES HENDERSON (Alberta. Canada). 

-JAMES HIND (l^eith. W. Australia). 

ALBERT HOWELL. 

ROBERT HENRY KERR. 

GEORGE ARTHUR LANSDOWN. 

ALEXANDER COLBOURNE LITTLE (Hong Kong). 
THOMAS JOHN MELLON (Dublin). 

ROBERT HEATH MEW. 

ROBERT CUNINGHAME MURRAY. 

HERBERT LUCK NORTH, B.A. Cantab. ]-lssocuarc 
1905" (Llanfaiifechan. N. Wales). 

ARTHUR HENRY OUGH. A-soe.M.Inst.C E. [Assocn/fc 
1892" (Hong Kong). 

HENRY WILLLYM HETHERINGTON PALMER. 
THOMAS TOLMIE PATERSON (Edinburgh). 

FRANK BARRYPE ACOCK (Biiminghaml. 

LENNOX ROBERTSON (Cardiff). 

CHARLES COLLIS ROBIN. 

FRANK HEARN SHAYLER ( Shrew-burv). 

GODFREY DANIEL BOWER SHEPHERD (Dundee). 
FRANK EDWARD SMEE. 

JOHN ARTHUR SMITH (Ba-ing-toke). 

CHARLES F. STEVENS (Bombay). 

FRANCIS JOHN STURDY ~ Associate 1882'. 

HERBERT LIONEL THORNELY (Plvmoutlu. 

EDWARD FINNEMOKE TITLEY (Birmingham). 
PHILIP JOHN TURNER \ Associate 1901] (Stowmarkei). 
ARTHUR FREDERICK USHER. 

ANDREW VASSALLO (Malta). 

HORACE MAGENISS WAKLEY, 

WILLIAM CHARLES WAYMOUTH \4.ssociate iS9o\ 
GEORGE WILSON (Edinburgh l. 

As Associates (33). 

FREDERICK NOEL BAMFORD [Prohnfinmr 1904. 

Student 1904' ( \uckland, N.Z.). 

HAROLD PERCY BRENTNALL ' Siecial E Laminatioti^^. 
HENRY CHARLES BROWN 'Special Examinations 
DUNCAN WALTER CLARK "P^obationci 1902, Student 
190U. 

CHARLES EMERSON CLOUTING 'Piobationcr 1900. 
Studeni 1903'. 

FREDERICK EDWIN COLLINGTON [P)cbationer 1898, 
Student 1905] (Nottingham). 

LAWRENCE STANLEY CROSBIE [Probatiotic} 1895. 
Student 1903', 

LEONARD WILLIAM EDMONDS [Probationer 1903. 
Student 1905'. 

GEORGE HARTLEY GOLDSMITH [Probationer 1900, 
Studitit 1905] (Manchester). 

ALFRED HILL" J^robationcr 1902, Student 1903] 
(Hudderstield). 

WILLIAM DAYID JENKINS, F,S.I. 'Special E^'amina- 
tion (Llandilo). 

ARTHUR WM. KENYON Trubationer 1901. 6’nnFnrl905]. 
GEORGE ESSLEMONT GORDON LEITH _Prohati<viei 
1905, Student 1906 . 

PERCY WELLS LOVELL [Piobationer 1900, Student 
19021. 

WALTER GOLDSTRAW MOFFAT [Speeutl Examiua- 
lioif (Alexandria, Egypt). 

SPENCER HARRIS JOSEPH MURCH 'Piohafavitr 
1900, Student 1903]. 
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BRUCE WILLIAM OLIVER [Ptof>uti(>iU'> 1902, ,St>uie)it 
1904] i Barnstaple) 

HARRY BHIBBS Sr-tLidl £ ( shiewsburv). 

LOUIS AUGUSTUS PHILLIPS 
Sr/i,(c)it 190H^ (Newport, Mon.). 

HENRY ARTHUR PORTER ~r)ohahO}Uf 1900. StunD/t 
1904 

John CLIFFORD PRuCTE.R 1S99. ^tnilor 

1903] (BtnrhvdJin^M. 

ARCHIBALD HURLEY RUBINsON ' P> >^nai.o>ie> 1901. 

Sthde,:: 1903' (Binninuham ). 

EDGAR JOHN sCAiFE Phyat.iv,ur RmLY ^tnd> ,d 190", 
(Bnltoill. 

HERBERT MARSHALL SPENCE \P. odurio'.t f l!)02, 
19' '4' 

MHLLIAM SXOCKDALE lPrnhrir..»u^ 19U0, .^niJenl 
1903_ (Noitli SliieLU), 

liUBEKT JOHN TALL ' PtO'.xiTiun i 19f)i), S'u<U)ir 1904' 
ARTHUR TEDMAN [P, >'b,irinnc> 1^9s, st.iPnt ]000_ 
(Bristol). 

ALFRED DENNIS THACKER '^I'iCuil 1. , a >ui,Lation_ 
(BiinnnMuini). 

BERNARD DAVID TRACEY YOME/n-oze/- lS9r>, 

1901-. 

MTLLIAM WHITEHEAD ~p} oUitiovi:', 1903. student 
l!MJo: I Leeds I . 

ARTHUR REGINALD WIDDOM'SON [Proburiourr 1903, 
Siiidenr 1900" (Leicestei). 

LESLIE IVILKINSON ^Proonfw,,,} 1901. SnuPnl V:m\ 
SAMUEL ARTHUR SPEARE YEO ~_P.nPnio.ty 1903. 
St/idtiii 1904“. 

The Secretary announced that bv a le-ulution of the 
Council undei Bydaw 20 the lulluwing had ceased to be 
member:? ot the Royal Institute — \\z.. Jame- Raw-on 
Caii’oll, troni the clas- of Fellows; Wdlliam lohu Childs. 
Chailes Horatio Hack. Sidney George Goss. Percy John 
Gloom, ITanci- Wnliam St. Aubyn. Frank Tupper White, 
tioin the clas- ot A---ociate?. 

The Secietary announced the results of the Pieliminary 
and Intel mediate Examinations held in November, and 
read the names ot candidates who had passed the Final 
and Spjecial. 

The Hon, Secretaiy formally acknowledged the receipt 
of book^ piesented to the Library Uee Sui>i>leui€nt~_, and 
haMng moved, the Meeting resolved, that the cordial thanks 
ot the Institute be accorded to the donois. 

The Chaiinicin announced that the ipiertion of closing 
the Fellow-hixi except to As-ociate-. or those who had 
pa>-eJ the Examination qualitymg lor A'?sociate'?hip. which 
it had been resolved :?hould take place at the end ot the 
inesent year, liad been considered by the Chaiter Revi-ion 
Committee, who had lepoited to the Council and >ugge?ted 
the adoption oi one of the following alternati\ es~ viz. 

(1) To make an application lurrh^^ith to the Privy 
Council at con.^i^krable co?t to alter Bydaw 3 
so a> to carry out the implied undertakings 
given by the Chairman at the Geneial Meeting 
of oi’d, December 199)1, that if the open xieriod 
weic extended from 31st December 1906 to Jl^t 
December 1907 all the propu-ed ch^tnge'j in By- 
laws ihonld be parsed through the Pi ivy Council 
by the latter date. 

ut 1*2) In view of the fait that early application will be 
made to the Privy Council tor the general 
alteration ot Charter and Bydaw-?, to XJostp('ne 
the question of clu-ure until such tinuu 
vr (3) To suspend the Bydaw^ relating to the election 
ot member^ in =^0 tar as they rekite to the 
cia'^ of Pellow.s. (Acc(n‘ding to thi- alternative 
no Fellow could be elected during the period 
of -tHpeiisioti, even irom the class of As-^ociate?.) 
The Chaiiman stated that the Council conaidered the 


adoption ot the in-t altoinatn*' im xp^du nt on tin- -(.ou- 
ot expcii-'C 

On the motimi m Mr. John Slati i /’. . -m ondt d by 
Mr. .lanu ■; ^ (idj-ou tlic '•e. ond altri naiivi- \\*i' 

adopted, and I Ik mcetitiu 

Rl-olm ]►. iliat tilt' tlo-uie ot ih. Folbav-hix) u ->l\od 
upon at lilt' Mcetinc ot ilio (Uli Jam 1991 and rlu* 
3rd Dt Lambt 1 199f'> be dtloned until ilu oiauiiiig 
of the new UhaUta. 

The Cliaitma>i foimaUy [(.e-tiittd th*- Coum W xtro- 
po-'.iN loi the levi-ioii ot tIo Uhaltor and B\9.iw-, and 
liaMiie pointed oul '•omr -light \ ei b.il tuoi- -tL ReXioit. 
p. 99 in the doeiinunt a- [iiintMi the Mc» tai’-r aj’ t cd to 
then collection in du* manm i -aggt'-ttd 

The Chaiiman, iiieiiui'-: to a numijt i ot amendment- to 
tlu^ Chaitci vdii( h Mi. (h A T. Muhlletou .1, luul gi\en 
notice to hung toiwai-l at that meeting ]-ee xuiee 9S . and 
pointing out iluit -ome or these amemlmout- \\»ie merely 
textual coircctioii- ^\hl(h tin In-tituie'- solicitor- would 
attend to in maknm their final diait. ruled that Mr. iMid- 
dleton niiKt connno Inmselt to those only ot his .imeiid- 
lueiit- which nuolved (pie-tmn- ot X'liuciple. 

iMi. iMiddleton having movod that clau-e IF Ta -hould 
read : “ Licentiates shall be pt-r-ons elected b\ the Couneil 
at -uch time- ami under -uch condition- a- may be heie- 
atter piescribed by Bydaw. ‘ the jiropo-al wa- di-eu-scd. 
and negatived upon a show ol hands. 

The new leading x^i’Oposed by Mr. Middletem foi clause 
VI. 22 wars withdrawn. 

An aiiiendiiient x>iopo-ed by Mr. Middleton to in.-eit the 
word- ’-and A-socuite- '* atter the word ‘’Fellows" in 
( lau-e ^TI. 27. -o as to give A— oeiates an e<]uai light with 
Fellow- to \ote iixion any -ubject bioueht betou- a Meetin;j. 
w'a- di-cu--ed and rejected by a laice inajoiity. 

Mr. A. H. Eeid ]F haviim a-ke*! for xnoM-ion to be 
made in the By daw- for members livinc ni the Colonie- to 
have notice ot nominations of colonial candidate- in time 
for them to expre-s their oxnniun theieon beioie the elec- 
tion. the Chairman .stated that sugge-tions that did not 
involve que-tions of xrrineiple should be -eat to the Council, 
and it approved the Institute'- -olicitors should beinstiucted 
to deal with them in the diaft. 

IMr. H. Hardw'icke Lan^i-ton AT.] a-kiiig leave to bring 
toiwaid an amendment le-pecting the revised form of 
Declaration (XIX. •'<3). the Chairman luled that no notice 
of the propo-al having been received a-? required under the 
By-laws it wa- not competent to the Meeting to iR^cu-s it. 

The original motion wa^? then x^9t from the Chair, and 
it was 

Ri>oi.\ljc again-t one di--enticnt. That thm Meeting 
do approve the piopo-al- ot the Council in lesxrect 
oi the Charter and Bydaw- a- set out on the printed 
paper, subject to such -light verbal amendments as 
inieht be lound iitces-aiy. 

On the motion ot the Chairman, it w’a- 

Resolvi V . again-t one dis-eiitierit, that the Council 
do axiply to His Maje-ty to giant a new Chaiter 
embodying the lesisions now apxnoved ot the e\i-t- 
ing Chaiter. 

The Chaiiman iinally announced that tlie Council would 
at once in-truct the Iii-tituteU -oheitnrs to diaft a new 
Chaiter wdth all neces-ary textual alteiation^, to give 
effect to tile riMsion- now adoxAed. 

The proceedings clu-ed and the Meeting sepaiated at 
10 p.m. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

The Revised Charter. 

Tlie final assent nf the Institute to the proposals 
of the Council for the Revision of the Charter and 
By-laws was «’iven at the CTeiieral Meeting on the 
2nd inst., Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-Pre'sldcnt, in 
the Chair. For the information of absent mem- 
bers it may be mentioned that the meeting was a 
very representative one, not only of Metropolitan 
but of provincial members. The room was packed 
to its utmost capacity, every seat being occupied, 
and many members having to stand during the 
entire proceedings. Fellows and Associates were 
present in exactly eqmtl numbers, there being 
ninety-three of each class, and as far as could be 
judged from the Chairman’s table ever}" member 
took part in the show of hands for or against the 
amendment-^ upon which he was called to vote. 
The Ayes for Mr. Middleton’s amendments were 
carefully counted, and, as will be seen from the 
report on preceding pages, they did not exceed 
twenty-six on the principal amendment sub- 
mitted. The feeling of the meeting, however, 
had declared itself before the votes were recorded. 
The murmurs of approval from every part of the 
room which accompanied Sir Aston Webb’s speech, 
and the prolonged applause at its close, left no 
doubt as to the direction the voting would take. 

The revised constitution of the Institute has 
been the natural sequence of the labours of the 
Registration Committee appointed by the Institute 
four years ago [Jourxal, 9 Jan. 1904^, and the 
scheme adopted last Monday was based on the 
report of a Registration Sub- Committee brought 
before the Institute and adopted on the 3rd April 
last year [Journal, 7 April 1903]. An outline 
of the history of the whole j^roceedings before the 
Registration Committee will be found in the open- 
ing speech of the Chairman of that meeting, ^Ir. 
Edwin T. Hall [Ih. p. 305,] 

Elections to the Fellowship. 

In accordance with the notice on the agenda 
issued Viith the last number of the Journal, the 


Chairman of the Business Meeting last Monday, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall announced that the ques- 
tion of the Fellowship had been considered by the 
Charter Revision Committee, and that they had 
reported to the Council as follows : — 

With regard to the closure of the Fellowship, 
the Committee Ee^olved that it be recommended 
to the Council that at the first opportunity at a 
General Meeting the President should ask the 
general body which of the following alternatives 
would meet their wishes ; — 

(1) To make an application forthwith to the 
Privy Council at considerable cost to alter 
By-law 3 so as to carry out the implied 
undertakings given by the Chairman at 
the General Meeting of 3rd December 1906 
that if the open period were extended from 
31st December 1906 to 31st December 
1907 all the proj^iosed changes in By-laws 
should be passed through the Privy Council 
by the latter date. 

or (2) In view of the fact that early application will 
be made to the Privy Council for the 
general alteration of Charter and By-laws, 
to postpone the question of closure until 
such time. 

or {S) To suspend the By-laws relating to the elec- 
tion of members in so far as they relate to 
the class of Fellows. (According to this 
alternative no Fellow could be elected 
during the period of suspension, even from 
the class of Associates.) 

The Chairman went on to state that the Council 
had adopted the above recommendation, and on 
behalf of the Council he had to inform the ^Meeting 
that they considered the adoption of the first alter- 
native to he inexpedient on the score of expense. 
The Chairman explained that the Council had been 
most anxious to follow the Resolution of the Royal 
Institute to close the Fellowship to all who were 
not Associates, or had not passed the examination 
for Associateship ; but as the By-law stood at pre- 
sent they had been unalJe to do that. The Council 
had hoped that the new Cliaiter and By-laws 
would have been got through b}^ the end of the 
present year, but by an unfortunate accident last 
Jllly^s meeting became abortive, and they had been 
unable to piroceed with the matter. It wa^ there- 
fore for the Meeting to say which of the three 
courses suggested they would prefer to adopt. 

Mr. John Slater [Fd moved, and ]\fr. James 
S. Gibson [F.] seconded, that No. 2 be adopted. 

The Chairman having put the proposition to the 
Meeting, it wa'^ voted upon by show of hands and 
declared carried. 

Resignation of the Secretary. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Chairman of 

the General Meeting last Monday, announced that 
the Secretary of the Institute, 5lr. W. J. Locke, 
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had sent in his resignation. This step had been 
taken in conseiiuenee, he was glad to say, of the 
great success which ]ilr. Locke had attained in 
another branch of art. The Chairman went on to 
say that he was sure members would all regret 
that they had to part with him, but they would 
rejoice in the cause of his retirement and con- 
gratulate him on his success. With reference to 
the filling of the position, the Council had decided 
to advertise the otfice, and the advertisement would 
appear in the course of a few days. He need not 
enter into details of the qualifications required in 
the Secretary ; these of course would be duly 
made known. He thought it would not be be- 
coming for him at the present moment to make any 
further observation in regard to the retiring Secre- 
tary. Mr. Locke would be with them until Christ- 
mas, and an opportunity would no doubt arise when 
some observations would be made which he was 
Cjuite sure they would all be very pleased to hear 
and endorse. 

The Hon. Secretarij, Mr. Alexander Crraham, 
F.S.A., asked to be allowed to express his appre- 
ciation of the great services which Mr. Locke had 
rendered the Institute during the long period of 
his Secretaryship. He (Mr. Graham) had been 
associated as Honorary Secretary with him for 
several years, and he was happy to say that during 
the whole of that time they had been in perfect 
accord and unison. Since Mr. Locke had been 
with them the work of the Institute had grown 
enormouHy, He had. however, always sjiown him- 
self able to cope with it and to grasp the many 
difficulties that had come before him. They all 
knew Mr. Locke's mastery of the French tongue, 
and that he was able not only to read and write 
French fiuently, but to express himself in that 
language with as much ease and facility as would 
a Parisian himself. This accomplishment had been 
of great advantage to the Institute ; for their corre- 
spondence from abroad had increased considerably, 
and they hoped most sincerely that his successor 
would be of as much service to them in this 
respect as Mr. Locke had been. They could only 
tender their thanks to him for the services he had 
rendered, and hope that the career he had chosen 
in another sphere of art would })e as successful as 
his career had been at the Institute. 


TFIE XOVEMBEJR EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Prohationer BJ.B.A., was held in 
London and the provincial centres mentioned below 
on the Ith and oth November. One hundred 
and fifty-three candidates were admitted, and 
claims for exemption from sitting for the Exami- 
nation were allowed to the number of Rd. The 


remaining 120 

were examined, 

with rhe following 

results : — 
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The passed candidates, with those exempted — 
making a total of 112 altogether— are as follows : — 

AGNEW : John: Galwally Park, Belfast 
ALEXANDER . Daie Robertson ; Giimstuu House. Horn- 
sea, E. York'^. 

ANTLIFF : Norris Slater; Draycott. near Deiby. 
ATCHISON; Harold Percy Reynolds ; Cheiiton Road, 
Folkestone. 

AYSHFOED : Harold ; Stalheim. WoodHde Park, N. 
BAKER: Harold: The Dell. Serpentine Road, Selly Hill. 
Birmingham. 

BARON : Spencer Bardsley : 82 Friargate. Derby. 

BAYLIS : Arthur Gidlow : ejo A. F. IVat-uii. E^.q.. St. 
James' Chambers. Shetlield. 

BEX WELL : Walter Richard : 2 Cavendish Mews North, 
Hal lam Street, Poitland Place. W. 

BLACKWELL; Charles Christie; 4 Market Place. 
Leicester. 

BO AG : Robert Steven ; Kebroyd, Lennoxvale, Belfast. 
BOTT : Thomas Charles ; 2 Prospect Road. Leicester. 
BOWKER : Harold ; Wildeispool, Eile'-mere Park. Eucles. 
Manche-:ter. 

BRACK . Laurence : Preston Farm. Stockton-on-Tees. 
BROMLEY: William Holmes ; ■* Roxboiougli," Holyhead 
Road, Coventry. 

CALVERT : Alan Cuthbert : 1 Belgrave Villas, Bath. 
CAMPBELL: John; 30 Portland Grove, Fallowheld, 
Manchester. 

CHAMPION : William Hail ; 8 Mecklenburgh Street, 

W.C. 

CHANDLER: Albert Henry; 8 Plympton Road. Brondes- 
buiy, N.W. 

CHANTER : Horace Raymond : 3 Camden Gardens. 

Shepheid’s Bush. London, W. 

CHARD . Charle- Norman ; - Parkside," We^'tOeld, Brid;:- 
water, Somerset. 

CHEEKS ; Henry Alexander ; County Chambers, Houns- 
low. 

CHETTLE : George Hulbeit ; 70 Ridge Ro.kI. Huinsey, N. 
COGSWELL ; Victor Gordon : Snnnicote," Loudon 

Road, Poitsmouth. 

COLE : Leopold Edmund ; Kisber," Exeter Road, New- 
market. 

COLEPiIDGE . Paul Huinphrev ; 7 Egerton Mansions. 
S.W. 

CONNAL : Harold John; od Wilfretl Stieet, Deiby. 
CURNUW: Stanley .John ; 42 Stanhope Gardens, Ilford. E. 
EVANS : Arthur Frederic, jun. : Fazakeiley House, 
iTescot, Lancs. 

EVANS : Thomas Glynne ; o Balmoral Road, Liverpool. 
FERNVHOUGH: Samuel; ‘’Ruse Dene," Davenport 
Park, Stockport. 

FIENNES: Laurence John Evelyn; The Head Muster's 
Plouse, Harro^^'On-the-Hill, Middlesex. 

FINCHER : John William ; ” Brooklands " Shottery, Stiat- 
foid-on-Avon. 

FULIdW L()\ E : John Chnstupher Biadshaw ; 21 CJuirch 
Row, Hampstead, N.W, 
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GALE : George Alexander ; 30 Parkhurst Boad, BexliilU 
on- Sea. 

GILLESPIE : James ; G Bruntstield Gardens, EdinburHi. 

GOODWYX : Colin C. ; Lensdene, Chui’Lli Boad. Han- 
well, W. 

GRAY : Thomas Heniy ; - Botheld," Bexhiil-un-Sea. 

Sussex. 

HACKETT : Wilfrid Blount ; I\ y Bank, Addiscombe 
Boad, Croydon. 

HABDMAX : Adrian Thomas ; Xorthaw, near Potter's Bar. 

HABVEY : Herbert Tyrrel ; 53 Nelson Square, Black- 
friais. London, S.E. 

HIGXETT : Hugh Napier ; Shandon, Hough Green, 
Chetitei. 

HOWARD : Frank Ernest ; 24 Polstead Boad, Oxford. 

HOWES : Alexander James ; 85 Godolphin Boad, Shep- 
herd’< Bush, W. 

HULBEBT : Francis Seymour ; 50 Charhvood Street, 

S.W. 

HUNTEB : James Alexander Mitchell ; 183 Preston New 
Boad, Blackburn. Lancs. 

HUSTWAYTE: Bichard Bayner : 21 Watcombe Circus, 
Carrington, Nottingham, 

JACKSON: Burrough de Caile; “CheKton," Overbury 
Avenue, Beckenham. Kent. 

JONES: Herbert; 25 Weliiimton Boad. Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 

KEITES : William Lawrence : Guildford Boad, Stoney- 
gate, Leicester. 

KING: Cecil Frederic Ashtield; •• Whitecioft." Ashton 
Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. 

KIBKPATBICK : Joseph Alexander Drummond ; 

Cheyne,’’ Boehampton. S.W. 

KNIGHT : Shirley : 98 High Street, Colchester, 

KUHL : John Earnest ; 19 Bri^lee Avenue. Tynemouth, 

LAMB : Walter Herbert ; The Vicarage. Moi-ton-on-Dove, 
Derby. 

LANCASTER : Claude ; 2G0. Altreton Boad, Nottingham. 

LAWRENCE : Julian Christian Victor ; ” Gorsey End,’’ 

3 Curzon Road, Mu^-well Hill, N. 

LEATHABT : .Julian Rudolph ; 33 Canterbury Road. 
Brixton, S.W, 

LENTON : Frederick James ; 18 High Stieet, Stamford, 
Lincolnshire. 

LIGHBODY : Tlioma'^ Henry ; 3 Newton Boad, Biting- 
holme Boad, Wealdstone, Middlesex. 

LOFTHOUSE: Wallace George; The Croft, Cartland 
Boad, King't Heath, Birmingham. 

LOWCOCK: Edward Kay; Woodlands. Settle, YMi’k^. 

MARSHALL : Percy Herbert : 84 Bargate'-, Christchurch. 
Hants. 

MARTIN: William Herbert: “Lindum," 25 Fairfield 
Boad, East Croydon, 

MAXWELL : Arthur Edwin ; Bowdon College. Cheshire. 

MEADOWS: Frank Allan; Arnold Houte School, South 
Shore, Blackpool. 

MENDHAM ; Bernard John : 18 Heathtield Road. Handt- 
worth, Birmingham. 

MILNER : Arthur Charles ; 25 Boi-emary Lane. Lincoln. 

MOBLEY^ : William Brighten Bix : 57 Christchurch Boad, 
Norwich. 

NEWHAM : Theodore NeBon ; Bockholme. Hastings. 

NEWNUM ; Eric George ; 23 Clarence Gate Garden->, 
Regent's Park, London. N.W. 

NEWTON : Cuthbert Edward ; 3 Shearwood Boad, Glos^op 
Boad, Shetfield. 

OPENSHAW: Albert; 337 Deane Boad, Bolton, Lanca- 
shire. 

OTTEY' : Raymond Gascoyne ; 70 Derby Street, Burton- 
on- Trent. 

OWEN: Albeit Henry: 71 Marlborough Boal. Upper 
Holloway, N. 

PAGE : James: 10 Chtheroe Boad. Clapham. S.W. 


PATERSON : John WiBon ; Verbena Villa, 3 Sciennes 
Gardens, Edinbuigh. 

PEART : William Bruce ; 10 Bruce Grove. Tottenham, N. 
PERKINS; Albeit; 1 Cumberland Road, Loughborough. 
PETERS; Kershaw; 159 Boundaiie^ Bo<id, Balham. 
ROBERTSON : Robert ; 3 Park Place, Lochee, Dundee, 
N.B. 

ROBINSON: Harold Graham ; 27 Kiang-e Road, Shanghai. 
ROBINSON : John Ch, tries ; Barn Street, Mailborough. 
ROEBUCK: Chailes Charle^worth Varnon : IG Victoria 
Avenue. Prestatyn, Noith Wales. 

SAMPSON : iMontague Percival : 49 Harrington Street. 
Regent's Paik, N.W. 

SCOTT : Theudore Gilbert ; Aspland HoU'^e. Thorpe 
Hamlet. Norwich. 

SHIRLEY" : Ralph Devereux ; Southbouine, Twyford, 
Winchester. 

SMITH : Henry ; <58 Bank Street. Rawten-^tall, near 
Manchester. 

SMITH : John Mackie Coates ; 16 Vanbrugh Park, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

SQUIRES: George William; c/o Mr. L. S. Nicholls, 
“ Sunny^ide." Mars ton Green, Birmingham. 
SUFFLING: Bernard Jethow ; 1 Port^down Road, Maida 
Vale, London. W. 

TAYT.OR: Harold Cutler; Ro^^slyii Hou^e, Pinxton, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

TAYXOR : Herbert Samuel ; 42 Montrose Avenue. West 
Kilburn, N.W. 

TAYXOR : John : 2ul PooBtock Lane, Wigaii 
TAYLOPl : Tom Hugh ; The Grange. Brolton. S.O.. Y’orks. 
THORPE: Alexander ; - Glenbrook," West Malvern. 

Worcestershire. 

TROUP : Fiancis Gordon ; 2G Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W. 
TUTTON : Alwvne ; 49 Havelock Road. Grave^^eud, 

Kent. 

USSE : Jean Francois Theodore: c/o R. William^. 
Esq.. F.R.I.B.A. 9 Cherif Pa-ha Street, Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

VANES : Robert Newuon : Leysiau Hall. City Road. E C. 
VEY" : Gtorge, Juii. : 48 Thornton Avenue, Chiswick. W. 
VOELKEL : William : 21 Denton Terrace, Casiletord. 
Yolks 

WAITE : George William : Greenbank, Hawcoat Lane, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

WARNES : Claiule Cornelius Tom : 19 Marchniont Road, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 

WEE DON ; Harrv William : The Hawthorns, Church Hill 
Road, Hands woith. Birmingham, 

WHITEHEAD: Henry Montague : Holland House. Spring 
Grove, I^leworth. 

WIGGINS: JohnStanlev: 3 Eaton Place, Brighton. 
WILLIAMS : Ebenezer Elias; -'Meriden,” Market Street. 
Stourbridge. 

WILSON; Alexander; 321 Mansheld Road, Carrington. 
Notts. 

WINDER: Franci- Arnold; Corn Exchange Chambers. 
Whaif Street. Shetheld. 

WY^NNE : Thomas Stanley ; School House. Northop Hail, 
near Northop. 

YYYTES: Leonard; Stepping Hill. Hazel Grove, near 
Stockport. Cheshire. 


The Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, tiualifying for 
registration as Stadoit B.I.B.A , was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial 
centres on the Tth, 5th, 7th, and Sth November. 
One hundred and forty-six candidates were ex- 
amined, with the following results : — 
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The successful caiuiidiites are as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by the Board 

of Examiners : — 

SHAFLAND : Henry Pereival [Pj obduonci li)0r>] ; 4“> 
C\l non bury St|iuae. X. 

FARRAR: Joseph Hcnrv ^Pi olaudm > IJOJ' ; b'J Avenue 
Hilb HurehilL, Leeds. 

EDWARDS: Albeit Lionel [P/<'bati.]ui 190G' ; *20 
Gritlitli^ Road, Wimbledon, S.W 

MEXXIE . Frederick Edwaid ^Piobafionci 1905 ; 40 

Hailoid Street, Mile End, E. 

BULLOCK: John Ed-ar \Pi.Patuj.u, 1904:: HilLide. 
Walton Park. Clevedon, Somerset. 

SEDDOX : Joseph [/'/ ?• l9(Hr : 44 Lan^^dale Road, 
Thornton Heath. Suiiev. 

COWPER : Jamo'^ Berne Francis 190o: : 7d 

High Street. C.-on-M., Mane-hester. 

HOOPER: Harold Ridley 'lb ohar iOiu > 1905:: ••Buiy 

Lodge.” St. Ediii Lind's Road, Ipsw-ch. 

FAIRWEATHER John Matthew -J‘rohath>~,uy 1904:; 
7 Xorthuniberlaiid Road, Dublin. 

MrCLIXTOX : Aithui Xorman 'Ibohatunu] 1907:; 
•• RosaMll,' 5Yindsor Park. Belia-r. 

WALLER: Arthur 1905:: ^^79 Bolton Road, 

Bi.ullord, Yoik':.. 

VAXES: Robert Xewton ~P} ohdtio.it, 1907 : Leysian 
Hall, City Road. E.C. 

ATKEY : Reginald William "P^oboLoinu’ 1908 : 7 Madeira 
Avenue. Worthing. 

WILLCOCKS : Coniad Birdwood 'ProbatAoncy 190b: 5 
WilLtead, Matlock Road, Caver -.hain, Oxon. 

SXIGriR : 5Villiam Henry 'lb oOLiiion* r 1904:, 5 Royal 
Buildings, Penarth. S. Wale:?. 

PHILLIPS: Harold Gialiam :Pj o6nno/nr 1904: ' ''^River- 
dale Terrace. Richiiiond. Suirey. 

HALL: Edwin Stanley, M.A. 0\on. 'lb ohorimie] 1905:; 
54 Bedford Sipiaie, W.C. 

PACE : Charles Lancashiie 'Ptobationa 19U4“ ; lb Alex- 
andra Road, Southport, Lanca'^bire. 

TURNER : Hoiace George ~ Prohativmi 1901 : 22 Siiver- 
leigh Road. Thornton Heath. Surrev. 

EDWARDS: Allied Hewlett 'Pi <ybatwnrr 1901:; 1S8 

Hinckley Road, Leicester. 

HOTZ : Roland Probationer lOObl ; 8 Southwick Stieet, 
Hyde Park, W. 

BEECH : Frederick William 'Probationer 1008] ; Lome 
Hou^e, Bui Hem, Statf^. 

DAVIDSON : Charles Turnbull [Probationer 1907' ; 4 
Linden Garden?. Harton, S. Shields, co. Durham. 

WHITELEY: Chaik-TaHoi _ib eP/Z/tano 190b]; lOHall 
Royd, Sliiplev, York- 

SAGAR ; William Henry [Probationer 190 1:: Ciescent 
Hotel, Ilkley. 

CLAI'SON : Heibert William :PnjbaZmncr 1902: ; Chuich 
House, Tonbridge, Kent. 

WHITEHOUSE: Arthur Eh Mitchell :P7o6cgnann 1901]; 
12 Gibson Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

ALLEN: Albert George Westerman [lb obationer VJOP ; 
’• Glenmaye,"’ Roundhay, nr. Leed?. 

INGFIAM : Lawrence William Ubvlatium r 1905]; ‘Mvy 
Dene,” Wentworth Roail, Leice?ter. 

CONSTANTINE: Hariy Courtenay Jb'obatione> 1900^; 
17C Castellain Mansions, Elgin A\enue, 5V. 


DAWSON . William Frt‘deiick Ibobanoma 190 !_ ; “ Filc-- 
fold.” Lidgett Lane. Gledhow. L* od-. 

IRVING: Dawd W i?hait [lb< bafb').* r l'MU\ ; U Nelson 
Stiet't, Crewe 

ASHTON: Aithui [Ibnuiriuiin 1900 , 75 Wi Ui -h \ Road. 
Ilford. 

COLDWELL : Edward Simih Ib<>t,trio,Ui I'Mi-i ; lln 
Clievening Road. Bionde-bai\ . N.W. 

CORN5YELL: Anhui IT dtein ‘ /5 , P.Mi.J ; 22 
Argvle Stpiare, W.C 

COWLISHAW: Cliaile? Gordon PmbiiAoih > I9n2 : 2 
Monta'jdt StU'ct. Ru--eli Stjuaie, W.C. 

CRAWSHAW : Tom HLi'bLit :i9c'bun(-/u ; 1991 ; .Ionian 
Hou-e, Gawbi'i Road. Bain?Iey. 

L^EAN : William ' IbnianunLi 191)5 : 5 TTatalaai Sijuan, 
Chtd-La. S.W." 

FRASER: Hem\ Hubert 'Ibo'oa'ivnei 1992 ; ♦’) Goidon 
Place. Ken-ington. W. 

FRAUNDOREER : Cyiil Robert PivlaA^uiei 1907': c/o 
G. A. T. Middleton, INtj.. 19 Cun eu Stieei Strand, W.C 
ERAT/NDORl’ER : Victor Anthony [Pnibaivnitr 1907 j : 

c/o G. A. T. Middleton. E- 4 .. 19 Craven Street. Strand. 
GAUNT: Olner [Probatione> 1904:-. 57 High Sireet. 
Camden Town, N.W. 

GORRINGE : Wilired Stuart [Piobaiu ner 19i>8 ; ” Chyiv- 
ton.” Seatord, Su--ex. 

GRISSELL : Eranci.? ' Pmt.iitioin t 1995:; -- Hoibury 
Crescent, Netting Hill Gate. W. 

HOLLAND, I’ercy INtcunit 'Piohatioiur lOUd' : “The 
Gable-, ' Bexley. Kent. 

H05VLETT . ETanci- Henry 'Ibvbariont, 190b : Holgate 
Lodge, Hemsworth. Wakefield. 

JENKINS: Herbert Lloyd :P/o5uZn>aC/ 1900": 97 Break- 
-pear- Road. Biockley, s E, 

KAL'FMANN : Gordon B. PiobatMUei 1994]: Yoktrhui-t. 
Ea-t Chilungton. Mis-ex. 

KAL'LA . William ' Po'bar'umi lOUl; 29 Wether by 
Man-ioii 3 . EiaiE-? Court Squaie, S.W. 

Mi.NICOL . John [IboixitioiUf s Park Terr.iLe, 

Stockton-on-Tee-. co. Durham. 

IM'TWAIN . William Stewart ~Iboha\>>ner 1905 : 12Sa 
C oplestou Road, East Dulwich. S E. 

PYWELL; William Jaek-on 'Pivbiitn‘.'it 199b:: Cam- 
ber land Hou-e, HaiiW'ell, W. 

SOLOMON: Htniy [lb obutn lU , 1990 : 41 Bromwich 
Stieet, Bolton. Lancashire. 

SPENCER: Xboma- [lb vbt/f^onc} 1904:; Halebryee. 

Upper I’ark Fields, lTitne\ , S.W. 

STABLER ; Arthur IVilliam P> <>baTioiier 1901 ; Shin- 
clift'e, nr Durham. 

STEPHENS: IViliiam Leslie Pfobab<'}iv) 1908“ : "The 
Lyne?,” Dobw'alK, Liskeaid, Coinw'all. 

S5VALES : Thoma- Mason [Pi obatuoui lOOrE ; Ingram 
Hou-e, Stoclnvell, S.W. 

TEBBS : Charles Edwnid Pi ulotioiu r : Town Hall. New- 
port. Mon. 

THOMPSON : George Clifford 'Piobaru^nei 1905 : Roth- 
well Hou-e, Ruthwcll Road, (bi-loith. 

Tb RNER : Albeit I-aa( [Pioiiafioni] 1994 ; 74 Ripley 
Road. Seven Kine-, E-sex. 

WALKER: MurHuill Evre [Pi oi’atKoiei 1990:; Broom- 
land^, We-t Byheet. Surrey. 

WICKS : Herbert Graham [lb nbatioiiei 1904 ; c/u W. .Vlex. 

Harvey. E^p, 5 Bennett's Hdl. Bivmmgluim. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate, 

The following candidates, who bad sutisfied the 
Board that they had attended with credit one or 
other of the architectural courses enumerated in 
the regulations "K vlexd.ub p. ;->45 , were exempted 
from sitting for the Examination, and have been 
registered as StifPrnt.^ li.LB.A. : — 
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ADAM: Alexander ~l*ii>biitu>ner 11)05]; Churchill Hou^e, 
Pai-<ley, X.B. 

BLACKFORD : Arthur Gooi;;e [^Pi ohafi<>ner 11)0-4] ; 

1*2 Kiu^f's Avenue, Ealing, \V. 

DAVIS: Bhihp Wolf ^Piohntioncr 11)00_ ; 7 Hyde Paik 
Siiuaie, W. 

FULLEYLOVE : John Chri^tophei Biadshaw > 

1007] : 21 Church Bow, Hampstead. N.W. 

GBAXT Thomas Fianci^ Wiltsluie "Prohationc) 11)()2]: 

Bionie Cottage, Southend Uoad. Hampstead. X.W. 
GROUND: John Kingston 'P, ohaiioncv 1004]; J Dents 
Road, WamUwoith Common, S.W. 

BECKHAM: Arthur Nuon n-bohationer \ 6 Smith 

S(|uaie, Westmiiidtei. S.W, 

ROWSE : Heibeit JamC" '_L‘i ohariont i lllOl)] : ” Oakdene,’’ 
Moor Lane, Crosby, near Liverpool. 

WIGHTMAN : Thomas Blair i\roncrielf ' P) ohationfr 
190))] ; 20 Bercy Street. lAisley Road, West Glasgow. 

Final and Special. 

The Final and Spec-ial Examinations, (jualifying 
for candidature as Associate BA.B.A., were held 
in London from the 14th to the 22nd Xovemher. 
Of the ninety-nine candidate^ admitted, thirty-one 
passed, and the remaining sixty-eight \Yere rele- 
gated. The passed candidates are as follows : — 

BEOWNRTGG : Annesley Harold ~ Probationer 1903. 

tStndenf 1905 : 40 East Dulwich Grove, London, S.E. 
CONSTABLE: Vernon ~Fyohatio)ie} 1902, 1904] ; 

Ferndene Cottage, Cornhill Street, Glasgow 
CRABB : Heniy Ralph ~ Pi olotionei 1901, iStwJeni 1901] ; 

110 Gi'osvenor Road, Hat borne, Birmingham. 

CUBEY : Joseph Berkeley ^Pi obationcr 1900. Siudent 

1904] ; 25 0-born Avenue. South Shields. Durham. 
DONALDSON : Frank ~P}obationer 1904. Student 1905] ; 

Bedford Lodge. Bislioir Auckland. 

EDWARDS : Arthur Cecil Morris [I'nibatiomr 1901, 
Student 1903] : Bank House. Church Hill, Beckenham. 
FARMER: James Westbrook IProbafuoier S-iident 

1903] : 69 Bulteiiey Road, South Woodtord, Essex. 
GOULD : George Harry Bertram IPfobotiouer 1900, 

Student 1904" : 46 Bolton Lane, Ipswich, 

HANTON : Peter Kydd 'Pi obatiroier Student 190)1] : 

45 Lincoln Road, East Finehlev, N. 

HARLOCK : Edwaid Harold Waldegrave ISjxeutl K.ia- 
muiation~_ : Lamorna, Cleveland Road. Ealing. W. 
HARRISSON ; John Aiistice [Special E.i a)nination[ : 41 
North John Street, Lrverpooi. 

HEALEY : Alfred John [Pi obationer 1900, Student 1904 ; 

70 Regent's Park Road. London. N.W, 

HICKS: Henry Leicester [Ptobationei 1902, Student 

1905] : 3 Roseworth Villas, Gosforth, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

JONES: Francis Henry [Specud E.canilntitionl: Hamp- 
den Residential Club, St. Pancras, N.W. 

MOSS: Charles Percy [Probationer Student 
5S Ashley Road, Crouch Hill, N. 

MOULD : Stuart Mill [Special E iarninanon : Probationer 
1S94, Student, 1897] ; 100 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
on -Tyne. 

PEARSON: Arnold [Piobationir 1901, Student 1903]: 

14 Lewin Road, Streatham, S.W. 

PINSENT : Cecrl Ross [Pi obationer Student 1\^0 o ', 

IG Mans held Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
I’URSGLOVE : Archibald [Probationer 1901, Student 

1904] ; Frewland Avenue. Brarnhall Lane, Davenport, 
near Stockport. 

RIXCHIE-EALLON : Walter Adolphus [Probationer 190)1, 
Student 1907j : 52 Berosford Road" Canonbury, N. 
STAHL: Max Edward [Probationer 1903, Studeni 11)04. : 
Westtield. Uphill, 4Veston-super-Mare. 


SULLIVAN : Leo Sylvester [Special Ea animation : Pro- 
bationer ls98, Student i903_ : Embanknrent Cham- 
bers. Villiers Street, W.C. 

TAYROPi : Joseph Henry [Probatiaier 1^99, Student 
1901 ; 17 Albert Bridge Road. London. S.W. 
TRENCH: Gilbert Mackenzie 1901. Studeni 

1904] ; 50 5Iarmora Road. Honor Oak, S.E. 
TREVITHICK: Cecil [Special Eeuinination ; s De 
Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
VENNING: Harry John "Sjietud Etrainination]: 19 
Hanover Square, W. 

WARREN : 1‘ercy Francis [Idobationer 1901, Srudeni 

1904] ; 5Ioiton Lodge, Alexandra Road, Wrexham. 
WELCH: Roland 'Special E,i.aniiniition_ . 33 Cle^el.lnd 

Road, South Woodtord. Essex. 

WILLS : Gerald Berkeley [Piohatuo.e, 1902. Stnd.-nt 

1905] ; 7 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
WOODWARD : Chailc-- [Pi obationer ls97, Student 189')] : 

10 Church Row. Harrrp'-tead. N.W. 

WREN : Edward Laircelot [!*) iibufiiniei 1901. '^tiidint 
1904]; Bromsgrove Guild. Broin-groNc, Worcester- 
shire. 

The following table shows the number of failures 
among the sixty- eight relegated candidates in each 
branch of the Final Examination 


I. 

Design ...... 

. 3S 

II. 

Mouldings and Orndineiit:? 

. 50 

III. 

Building Materiah .... 

22 

IV. 

Principle-? of H\giene 

. 20 

V. 

Specitications ..... 

. 40 

VI. 

Con'?truction, Eoundeitions. Uc. 

32 

VH. 

Construction, Iron and Steel, dc. . 

. 19 


The Ashpitel Prize. 

On the recommendation ot the Board of Exami- 
ners the Council have awarded the Ashpitel Prize 
for 1907 to Mr. John Clifford Procter kl.h of 
Benrhydding. Yorks. 

Colonial Examinations. 

The tollowing candidates, who had been exempted 
from the Preliminary Examination by the Xew 
South Wales Institute ot Architects^ have been 
registered as Probutloners B.LB.A . : — 

GEEENWELL: Carlyle; c/o Messrs. Kent «.e Budden, 129 
Pitt Street. Sydney, N.S.W. 

HARRIS : Royston John Keith : 1 Merchant Street, stan- 
more, Sydney, N.S.W. 

WILSON: Ronald Martin; c,o Alex. B. Wilson, Esq. 
[A.], Queen Street, Brisbane, QiieensLind. 


Crosby Hall. 

The Provisional Committee for the Preservation 
of Crosby Hall issued a report on the 22nd ult., 
recapitulating in detail the steps taken to preserve 
the Hall since it tirst became known thac the site 
had been acquired by the Chartered Bank of India 
and that it was proposed to demolish the building. 
The history of the movement has been closely 
followed in the Journal, and it remains now to 
show the present position of affairs. In response 
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to the Committee's iq^peal tor piihlie support, 
i'50,000 out of the ^1:^0,000 requirt il had been 
subscribed or guaranteed up to the Idtli November. 
The Lord Mayor had expre'^^ed hi< williiiijne^s to 
call a meeting of the public at tlu^ Guildhall in the 
following Week with a view to raising the remainder 
of the sum required, and the r)irtctorsof the Ibink 
had been aske.l to stay their hand> until the result 
of that meeting could be ascertained, l^his. the 
report states, the I)irectors declined to do. in the 
absence of the stipulated guarantee fund. They 
had also persistently declined to discuss the one 
condition insisted on by the Committee — viz. the 
question of the value ot the additional area and 
more imp jr taut site they were to receive in ex- 
change for the Crosby Hall site and building. 
In these circumstances the Committee ^tate that 
they had no alternative but to report the failure of 
their efforts to give effect to the public wish that 
the historic old building should be preserved. 

The Local Government, Records, and Museums 
Committee of the London County Council have 
since taken the matter up. and the scheme they 
proposed was moved for adoption at last Tuesday's 
meeting of the County Council — viz. “ That, in 
view of the imminent risk of Crosby Hall being de- 
stroyed unless immediate action is taken, the Local 
Government, Records, and Museums Committee 
be authorised to ascertain whether the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China would sell to 
the Council the site they have purchased, which 
includes Crosby Hall, and whether the Crosby 
Hall Preservation Committee would be prepared 
to handover to the Council the amount subscribed 
or promised by the public : and that the Local 
Government, Records, and Museums Committee 
do report whether on these lines suitable arrange- 
ments can be made to meet the re(|uirements of 
the Bank and at the same time avoid the destruc- 
tion of the Hall.” The scheme wns opposed, 
however, on the ground that the Council would 
have to find a large amount of capital which 
would have to be borrowed in an unfavourable 
market, and the followung amendment was carried 
by o7 votes to 49 : That the rt^commendation 
should be altere<l to the effect that tlio Committin 
should be empowered to cmiftu* with the City 
Corporation, the Bank authorities, and tlie Crosby 
Hall Preser\ation Committee with a view to ascer- 
taining whether it was iiossible to make arrange- 
ments either to preserve the Hall on its present 
site or to take it down and re-erect it or any part 
of it on another site to which the public could 
have access, but upon the understanding that there 
should be no charge upon the county rate. 

The most one can hope for now is that the Bank 
Directors may see their way to making use of the 
building for the purposes of their business. Should 
the County Council Committee succeed in bringing 
this about, both they and the Bank Directf>rs will 
have done good public service. 


The late William Alexander Longmore / 

Mr. W. A. Longmore. I'cll-ir, ohcted 
died on the isch ult., aged eighty-thiee. The 
following particular^ of his career have been 
kindly contributed by Mr. K. A. Yuung A. . 

M'illiain Alexander Longmore \\as the ^on ot 
i>r. Longmore. of Carpt liters Park, near Watford: 
and a nephew of Tom Iluod.the p{)Lt and humorist. 
He was educated piivattly at Wanstead, and after- 
wards at King'^ College. London. He served his 
articles with the late Mr. H. Ca^e, of Gxford, who 
was associated with Prof. Cockerell at the time in 
the erection of the Art Galleries for the University. 
Returning to I ondon he entered the office of !Mr. 
bV. Greliier. and afterwards of Mr William Tite, 
then busy on the drawings for the rebuilding of 
the Royal Exchange. 

He was for some time subsequently principal 
assistant to the late Mr. L. \ ulliamy, then 
engaged upon Dorchester House, Park Lane, and 
other large mansions in various parts of the 
country, Westonbirt and Seaham Hall, Ac. 

Mr. Longmore commenced practice some forty- 
five years ago in Whitechapel, at No. 9, Great 
Alie Street, then a very different neighbourhood 
from what it is to-day. Rapidly becoming well 
known, he was respjusible for many commercial 
and other buildings in the changing district. 
He was for some years architect to the W hite- 
chapel Board of Guardian^, the Beaumont 
Trustees, and, on the introduction ot the Educa- 
tion Act, to the WAlthamstow School Board. 
He practically retired from active work about seven 
years ago, but continued a constant attendant at 
the meetings of the Institute until a year ago. 

Mr. Longmore's chief buildings were the many 
large schools resulting from the remarkable 
growth of Wdilthamstow during the years 1^80- 
1900. The villas on the Prospect Hill Estate 
were also mo'-tly from his design'^. In London, 
amongst other buildings in the Ea^^t End, the 
Public Dispensary, Leman Street, de'^igned in 
the “ correct *’ Italian of the time, best shows the 
deceased architect’s skill. 

Being a devoted archanlogist and a great collec- 
tor of objects of interest he wa^^ \veU known in 
literary and scientific circle^ in ilast London, and 
was mmnber of the Natural History, Micr()sct)pical, 
Literary, Photographic, and other societies at 
Walthamstow. He was for many years member 
of the Local Board. Another brancli of the public 
service claimed much of his time, he having served 
in the Honourable Artillery Company for fifty-four 
years. 

The Plenum System of Heating and Ventilating. 

Tlie City Lands Committee, in conse'pienee of 
complaints to the etff'ct tliat tlu' courts and cor- 
ridors of the new Sessions House in the Old 
Bailey arc draughty and insufficiently warmed. 
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have issued the following uiemoL-ancium ; — “ It has 
been pointed out to the City Lands Committee 
that the efticiency of the ‘ Plenum ’ system of 
heating and ventilating — installed in this building 
at great expense, and after considerable inquiry — 
is seriously impaired by the opening of windows. 
Enormous volumes of warmed and purified air 
have been allowed to escape in this way, and the 
interference with regular currents of air, flowing 
through the ducts, has resulted in a disorganisation 
of the system not confined merely to the rooms 
where windows have been opened. It is very 
desirable that a condition of things calculated to 
insure the best possible results fiom the system 
should be maintained throughout the building, 
iind, in the interests of ail concerned, the com- 
mittee ask that the closing of windows —one of the 
essential principles — may be rigorously observed,’' 


RKVIKWS. 

SCIENTIFIC VENTILATION. 

All Ciincitr'i and the Laws of Ventilation. lUi U". A. 

Shaw. Jf.Sc.. Fr ee .is. neh ~( ’ainh) la'iu • 

t^nivet '>lrif P/Vss 

All wdio are interested in the subject of ventila- 
tion— and who should not be ’? — must welcome 
any treatise dealing with the subject on scientific 
lines. Mr. Shaw’s endeavour draw an analogy 
lietween the laws regulating the distribution of 
electrical energy and those regulating air currents 
within buildings is at least ingenious, and cannot 
fail to be instructive. 

So far as the general principles set f .>rth and the 
laws evolved are concerned, acceptance maybe con- 
ceded, because practical experience demonstrate'> 
that such laws exist and have to be reckoned With. 

Perhaps the most important paragraph in the 
book is given on page 13 — viz. Neglect of these 
lawsof numerical relatioiiaccountsin great mea^'iiro 
for the failure of ventilating appliances." C’on- 
se(tuently the more cl 'Sely siiedi law^ are >tudied 
and 1 expected, tlu^ les> frequently ^houbl failuri' 
occur on the score of inadequate change of air ; hut 
it must still he reci gnised that, in addition to -^ucli 
laws, many ph\sical requirements must be ob- 
served, appreciated, and provided for if etficient 
ventilation within buildings is to be '-eciired. 

This phase of tlu sulqect is dismissed sDiuewhat 
summarily by the author, apparently m ca>n- 
se([uence (.1’ it^ complexity. 

The law of convection is enlarged upon, while 
those of condensation and evapiu’ation, which exer- 
cise c msiderable influence u^'^on the purification 
or deterioration of air employed for ventilation, 
are practically igimred. 

It is noted (page 2) that air volume and woight 
ditler in a ventilating circuit, but probable varying 
degrees of contamination are not alluded to : and. 


as regards comfortable ventilation, a statement 
(page 4) that ‘‘the resulting products of eumhu';- 
tiun do not ditier seriously from that of tiie origiiidl 
oxygen ” may certainly he questioned. 

Some confusion ot exists when 

drawing a distinction ipage o\ between ••so-called 
• naturaE and other s.jiuces of power for venti- 
lation. when classing heat as ‘natural,* provided 
it ‘COSTS nothing to maintain or’ a by-^uoduct 
of some other proce^-." 

I >i ^cussing experiment-' on the How of air up 
chimneys, it is stated i page is j : •• The windows and 
doors were kept open in order that none ot the 
heat -'hould he use 1 up in dranaJia the air through 
the chinks." Thi^ implies that n -'Uctional in- 
tiuence is develojnd in flue-', wheiea-' the -'cien- 
titic eh’ect is that wuimei air therein jaropdlea 
upwards liy cooler ail around being drawn down 
by the torce of gravitation. 

A similar slip appear^ at pagt^-^ the 

vacauni -'y^teiii by inechaniLal ineaiix b, ine 
likened to the actiou of an open tire. 

So important to a clear undei standing of venti- 
lating possibilities Is the faet that vheii a tire is 
liglited at the base ot a tine the wanned air within 
It is propelled ii})Ward In cooler air ont-ide lalling 
by gra^'ltation, and exeicising jiie^'-ure uijou all 
openings giving acce-'S to the line, that it honied 
Mr. Shaw will rtnise tho'^e portion-' ot Ijis hook 
^^hich are not in harmony with so evident a 
-'Cieiitihc fact : aEo that he may. on turther cnii- 
sideratioii, modiiy his view-^ on what he teiuis 
(page S4) “the zeio potential system," i.i. the 
employment of motive power tor lioth inlets and 
outlets, because in practice the advantages he 
claims for it, that no interference with the action 
ol the fans ^vol^ld he produced by tlie opening ot 
d:ors or windows, is very (tuestioiiabhg and the 
applicaticui of force to both ends of a circuit can 
scarecly be reconciled by the analogy of tiectricai 
(uicrgy. 

A correction is ivqiiired qnige S4) in reference 
to a diaeram : tig. 3H should he tig. 31. 

Ml'. Shaw's •n-nnelusioii'- " are sn inconclusive 
as to lea\e the jiractical application ot the laws he 
advances of little etfecl in cases where provisu*]] 
for ventilation ha- been insufficient, and hi-> ex- 
planation of what he calls a paradux ([aeface, 
pageix) only leavers confusion wor>e c nitonnded. 
Idle statement : “ If complaint is made of diauudir 
the proper I'emedy may be to supply more air-- 
innliaps a little warmer - not less nw. <i litth' 
colder, or of the same temperature." Theie is 
evidence of uncertainly on the point; but is there 
any para-lox at all, or are the pi'emissts at fault*.’ 

nraugiits are generally due to excessive velocity 
of air, moving either as a compact Ixaly oi in iKir- 
rower streams : therefore, in order rliar di-c lutVrr 
to (tccupanis ot an apartment may he E^seued. ilie 
air-tiow inu^t either be reduced or the inlets aial 
(uulets must he altered ov an angel so that rite 

h 
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Streams of aii- ma\ be dedected and, it possible, 
more generally diffused. 

Force exercised by the cut of a whip causes a 
degree of pain because it is concentrated upon a 
small area, but an e(iual force might not be un- 
pleasantly felt if it were distributed over the wh>>le 
or a much larger portion of the budy. The same 
principle applies to what should be done io lessen 
or obviate draughts of air travelling at high velocit\ 
but of comparatively r^mall volume. 

On a presious occa«-ii)n I had the plea'.ure, as I 
now have, of congratulating Mr. Shaw on Ins 
scieniihc investigations un the subject of ventila- 
tion. My only regret is that the practical applica- 
tions of the principles he demonstrates are not set 
forth with equally convincing effect. 

William HKXr^iAx F.]. 

EARLY REICKS. 

I do nor think the following has lieen noted ; 
it is from the new volume of the Patent Roils, 
143ff 1444. 

Page 145. 10th Oct. 1437 (16 Hen. at 
Sheen IManor : “ Appointment of William AVeysy "' 
Ojrikemaker,* kingS serjectnt, in order to speed the 
WiU'k on the king's maiior'^ at Shene and elsewhere, 
to search foi earth suitable fur making the tiles 
{iejulrisi called ‘ brike,' and arrange with the land 
owner to dig such earth and make such tiles : 
abso tj take sufficient carriage for the same and 
the requisite labourers, iron, timbei\ roofing- tiles, 
lead, st(vue, lathes, lime, coal, firewood, and other 
necess^uie^ for making such Orrike ' and carrying 
on the said work." 

Some authorities have endeavoured to persuade 
us that all bricks of this date were imported. On 
page 26d is mention of tylers for the King's manor 
of Haveryng atte Bourne, and at pnge *530 (1411) 
mention of the new bell fnver at Fnlbcim and the 
bringing of stone from the quarries at l\hiydeston, 
with the names of the masons. Richard Garald 
and Peter Cliapell. On page 336 (1110) is men- 
tion of -Tohii Hniiden, citizen of London, and 

organinaker," creditor of a ‘‘ bocher " of Xortli- 
ampton for ilO. On page 325, John Marys ()f 
Stokecursy, co, Somerset, is describe! a'> ■■ fre- 
mason." 

Rvlph Nevill, F.S.A. 

* On paue lu.L William Vey^v ami anothei,loi -om.I 
done to th^ Kin^^ au- gianteil tht' roirnction. -t-aixli 
and utivey oi all • Ix-ifljivwei'. " m the lealm uf Km,laiid. 
Thu mention ot b.'er biewer- considerably antpdare- the 
time generally a-^ignecl fur the introdnetion of baei* imo 
Rnijland.— TL X, 


ALLIKI) SoriKTIF.S 

Till-: XOKTHEJLX AsS( )C'IAT1()X. 

Mr. Arthur B. Plummer 7’. , Pre'>iderit of 
the Xmlhurii Architectural As-;uciation, delivered 
the Inaugural Address of the Se-^'ioii at Xewcxi'^tle- 
upou-Tyiie (Ui 13th Xovetnbei. Mr. Plummer 
referred to tlu' tact that he had b.xn Hull. Secre- 
tary (d the A'^->uCIatl )U for fourteen \ear^. and 
briefly cumpared it^ fiO'^iirar at the com- 

mencement and termination of that })eriud. At 
the end of 1892 the total membership of tlu‘ Asso- 
ciati( n was 91, at the commencement of the present 
year it was 250. and according to the Institute 
IvALENDAii theiis ^vas now nearly the largest 
Society allied to the Institute. Princii3ally by die 
generosity of Mr. Glover the Association was now 
in pusses«.ioii of its own instead of lured premises. 
In addition, it pr)S:>essed a valuable and growing 
library, a certain amount <i furniture, and, above 
all, Mr. Glover’s gift of A 1,500 Consols. Referring 
to the (|uestion of the registration of architect:?, 
Mr. Plummer said that, till such time as registration 
was obtained (he hofDed under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of Briti-h Architects), he should 
continue of opinion that the Institute sliould take 
the Provincial Architectural Societies into closer 
alliance. He thought eveiy Allied Society should 
be represented r/ q/TZ'/orni the Institute b’oiincil 
by their President. Theie need be no anticipation 
that Provincial Presidents would attend the Council 
meeiings in such numbers as to overrule the work 
of the London representatives. He should like to 
think that there was apparently no desire to keep 
any of them at a distance. He believed they had 
not made the advance they should have done in the 
matter of the registration <4 architects, because the 
public had not yet realised the importance of the 
(juestion, and did not know how nearly it concerned 
them. Hitherto, the subject had been discussed 
only by members cf the profession. The public- 
now reuilised, as they did not at one time, how 
important it waas that members of the medical 
and legal and other professions should be legally 
qualified men. He did not think the great majority 
of people w'ere capable of judging whether buildings 
were the work of able or inferior men. It was never- 
theless important that architects should be qualified 
and determined to carry out good work, without 
altogether disobeying their clients' demands as 
regards matters of detail. If an artist painted an 
inferior picture, one need not hang it l)efore one's 
eyes continually. If an architect or someone who 
uinlertook to do architect's work was res2)ou'>ib]e 
for designing a building with bad outline and de- 
tail in an important laisition. the public were 
unable to avoid seeing it, and, coiiseuuislv or 
unconsciously, they ^\u)■e injunff liv doing so. 
A])an from the art \imv ot tlie .[iiestion," (lie 
structural stabilityof buildings should be realised 
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to bo a matter ot import a net* to tlit public, and 
under this head also they ]\eed to be taught 
how vital It was that only <_[uaiitied men should 
be allowed to call themselves architect^. The 
best of architect'^ was liable to make mistake^ and 
miscalculations, and the possibilities of mishap 
were minv times increased when un^jualitied men 
were allowed to act as architects. The ])ublic realised 
that it was important that sanitary details should 
be understood, and wore also showing a desire to 
have artistic huildings, though, he teared, often at 
too little expense to themselves. This knowledge 
might lead them ultimately to demand that avchi- 
tects should be legally qualitied to erect buildings 
structurally and in every way good. Even if the 
huilding'' were not of a costly character, they 
might he good as regard'^ outline and giouping. 
and especially -«ky-line. The public may learn to 
know that a building may be architecturally and 
structurally good, even though it be miobtrusive. 
He did not think that the registration and legal 
qualification of architects would make archi- 
tecture less of a line art. nor would it make the 
ability of ^ome men less pronounced. It would 
give architects more responsibility and a more 
definite legal position, and they would get a better 
educated class of men, who would be accorded a 
higher status. It would also unify the profession, 
which was at present somewhat divided, by members 
of the profession being connected with various archi- 
tectural societies likely to beenne more or less 
important, and perhaps also less in harmony with 
each other. Such unification would enable them 
to take united action against various forms of 
injustice. For example, they could take some 
united action as to the number of articled pupils 
architects should be allowed to take, as was the 
case with the legal profession. He did not believe 
in municipalities and district councils or their 
officials taking into their own hands work that 
as a rule could be much better done by rate- 
payers, whether professional men or tradesmen. 
If the profession were to be unified by registration 
and compulsory qualification, then united action 
could be taken to have it made illegal for a district 
council, itc., to give a sitrveyor, sanitary inspector, 
clerk of works, or such like official too small 
a salary and allow him to increase it by prac- 
tising as an architect (wliether qualified or not) in 
the district where he should only be acting in an 
administrative and advisory capacity. The public 
were led to believe that it was policy for such an 
official to act fur them in preparing their plans, 
believing that he could nut advise work to be 
rejected that he had himself prepared. This eoiir'^e 
was really not to the advantage of the public, though 
they might think that a smaller salary was being 
paid by the ratepayers. If there was not enough 
work in one district to pay the proper salary of 
such an official, let him act for two or more adjoin- 
ing district^, or make up hi'^ extra salary in some 


otliei* way. >Si.^Vfral year" ago it was decided that 
thf' London district surveyors should he appoiiit(*d 
with the understanding that they were not to 
engage in private practice <\< architect'^, and in 
their case they were proved Iw examination to h( 
(piahfied men. Thi'^ regulation was even more 
nece'^-iary in the provinces in tlu^ case ot un- 
(jualified and qualified men. it good tor 

arcdiitecture that even capable architects "honld 
find more and more of the important architectural 
works being taken into the hand-^ of corporations, 
and that they must, therefore, become official" of 
corporate bodie'^ ? AVa^ it to the advantage ot a 
nation or a town that their work should ho under- 
taken in many cases by one man. who could not 
be an expert in all braiiche", and who in "ome 
cases produced a more or les-: similar class of 
di'hgn for all the municipal huildings of a city 
When there was too much work to he done lie had 
to get through it somehow, by an increase of "tafi 
and by delegating his work to other". When theia 
was too little work a large staff had to be dismissed, 
or the ratepayer" had unknowingly to keep them 
on, doing little or no vork, or else work had to b(‘ 
created ijetore it was necessary and to lie paid for 
at the ratetuivei*'^' expeii"e. In the ca"e of corporate 
bodies selecting in the interests of the ratepawr^ 
the ])est architect for each ehi"" of work, they weiv 
not causing any one man to undertake nioiv than 
was posj>i]>le. When the work was fini"hed the 
i’atepa\er^ had no longer to pay for the up-keep 
of an office and staff', and the work, ho thought, 
would be better done and at less ccst. In most 
cases the officials of corpoiate bodies made use 
of a larger staff' of architectural assistants than 
practising architects w^ould find necessary for 
similar work. Architects had no occasion to 
ashamed of their profession when they looked 
at schemes for street improvements and monu- 
ments carried out under architectural advice 
and supervision, and compared such work with 
similar undertakings carried out in a piecemeal 
and haphazard manner without the advice of 
capable architects. It was complained that we 
did not improve upon the architecture ot the 
Greeks and Romans and the buildeiv of mediitval 
times ; they, it w^as said, built structure" that 
would last for ages. His reply to that wa^ that 
when anything in nature or art had reached j>vr- 
fection, to endeavour to improve it mii^ht be 
useless. In olden times men also const ructed 
buildings that would not last for ages, hut natu- 
rally we had no remains ot their jerry-building 
work. Architects of the present day were erecting 
structures that would last as long as any 
huildings ever yet con"tructed. The endeavour 
to improve upon good architecture by the inven- 
tion of entirely new art and i>y being original 
at any cost might attract the attention of the 
multitude and put money into the architect’" 
pockets, but would not succeed in obtaining 
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lasting respect and success. Keferriiiu to j^unie 
unpleasant experiences he had had through 
the action of honorary architects of Soeienes 
who make grants in coiniectioii ^\ith church 
buildings, Mr. Pluiiiuier suggested that honorary 
arcliiteet'' should ■'ign their names to their 
report^, and that the secretary of the S ciety 
they Were acting for should sluuI out with the 
cjpy of their remarks a copy of tlieir signatines. 
Touching the educational work of the A'''^oC[a- 
tion, Mr. Pliiuinier said he c\as inclined to rliiiik 
that they -hould do good work if they ^eiit a 
deputation to examine architectuial educational 
woik in connection with one or two succe^-tui 
architectural Societies and cennes. and report the 
re-ult to the Council. They could then hold a 
conference with their student'^, to di-eu-- how they 
could l)e'^t help them, upon ^miliar or other 
lines, they nnglit he prepaicd to support. 
He regretted that, though many ot the sketch e'^ 
submitted for their prize'^ were ot dii architectural 
charactei, they were not, however. bUtiicientlv 
practical and detailed, though mo-t artmtic. More 
lasting good \could result it smalh'-cale sketches 
were accompanied hy enlarge<l sketclies of detail^ 
and of mouldings by tho-e student-^ who do not 
make measured drawing-. l\Liny -tuuent- devoted 
themselve- entirely to sketching and comp.u'ativciy 
few made loea'-ured drawings. Both, h ovevei, 
-hould be attended to. The A--ocicition could do 
u-etul woik by aiiaiiging toieign -kt telling tour-, 
-av. to begin with, in cilteimite >eai-. it tliey 
c add not do this as an A--ociation, pmhap- they 
could aid and encourage some one suitalde to maki- 
the necessary arrangements under their an -pices. 
Should the Council be of opinion that they would 
thu- be piomoting the educational work ot tho 
As-ociation, a grant luight be made, peiiiap- 
in the hi-t in-tance from the (jiover bund, 
for a conductor's tee. A Icw' tours cibroad 
were ot great value to architects and aichi- 
tectural students, and <lid not cau-e their own 
excellent medi^revnl and -ub-eqiient and laodtrn 
work to be les- appieciuted. Touring in and 
from Belgium as a centre \va- as che<L]i a- ira vei- 
ling in then own country, oi even cheaper it 
properly airanged. He was guue aware that 
their Association had reached a stage -oniewliat 
difficult TO manage. It re<juii'ed that attention 
should be given to the needs ot both it- -eiiior and 
junic>r niemher-, an<I it was not ca-y '^ucce>-fuU\ 
to give combined attention to both. He hoped, 
however, ihat the -euioi- and pniiors w'ould 
continue to he loyal to (‘<ich other tm' then own 
-akes and tor the :sake of tlu As-ociation. end 
that the\ would all take un actue pe]■:^onal 
interest and us far us possible attend tiieir \aiiou:!' 
meetings. Till such time us the\ were strong 
enuugii to have a paid lecturer and clas^ tecs, he 
w'ould sLigge-t tharu few further regular (da-.-es 
should be started. ddie most J]j{el\ to siu-ct cd 


would be, hist, a cia-- to teach [emit iig m Wiilcr- 
coloiirs, princi[)ally as u would be ot \alu(‘ 
to architectural student-: -ecoiuliy, a cla-- to 
teach land sur\c\ing and hwellnig. wc. Se\t ral 
years ago, and near tht* tt'rmmation ol i\Ir. \\ hite’- 
period as Secretary ot tlu- Ihi. T».A.. lu- had wuiteii 
to him sugce-ting that rlu* B.l.B. \. (Auncil 
should eni[)luy a <]iialitied lei run r in tom tin- 
[irovince- and gl\t licturn- on the suhje l- nt 
the Ihl.B.A. examination-. Owing to Mi. W hii< ’- 
death, till h ttei rcieived litth att ntioii luvnod 
acknowledgment. Some yeai- I. iter, blr. dohn 
Slater, meiidier ot the B.l.Jl.A. louiicil. tnld him 
he thought the sugge-^ti >n wa- worth cnu-uler- 
ation. <ind he thendoi'e kiiu]l_\ drew tlu Couiicil’- 
atteiitioii to tin matter and <i loiuinitltM- wa- 
appointed to consider the gue-tion. As a rt^-ult 
the N'arioils Allied Soiuaies Weie W'ruteli to and 
a-ked if they wuiuld eontllhule tnwaid- the cn-t nl 
courses of lecture-. It was found, howcwr, tint 
there wa- liot suthclelil lespon-e to imike U chill 
that hnaiicially and orheiwvi-e it would he a 
SUCce-s. He W'i-lied the Ill-Tltute had not 
e>[)ecred this propo-al to lie a guaranteed -ucce-- 
111 ad\ance. if a comineiiceuieiit had l)een 
made it W'ould in nine huAe become a succe--. 
Before c including Mr. Plumuu-r commendtd ilie 
Architmr-' Benevolent Society as deseiving the 
increased aid of the A--ociation a- a Society, iiiut 
also trom its variou- members. 

SHEFFIELD sOLIFTV OF AHEHITFOrs 

At the Uiiiver- 3 ty ot Sheffield ii depaitnient oi 
Aichitecture has liein founded. Avitli Mr. AY. S. 
Purchon as lectin er. at the de-ire ot the Sheffield 
Society ot Auhitects an«l Surveyor-, who w ill he 
as-o^iated wdtli the council and the stuiate ol the 
University ni its management. The department 
ir in-titutzd to pro\ide : first, a sy-tematic course 
of training for student- w ishing to liecome archi- 
tects, to be taken by them before enteting an 
arcliitect's otlice. though not iiecrssarily iietoje 
they are aiticled ; and, -I'londly, an advanced and 
c mtiiiuoiis course of -tudy for students duiiuc 
tlieir pit[>]lage, and al-o wiieii tliev heeoiiie ([uali- 
licti assi-tiiuts. Either cour-e will be op,m to 
those w'ho are alieady in arcliitccts' offices. Ttie 
courses aie a lupted to the reipurements nt the 
exaunnat.oii ot the Boyal In-titute of Briti-h 
Aiciiitects. Tile University will grant ctU'titicates 
to student- wlio [>as> it- examination^. The 
lecturer will be assisted in tlie work and su[ier- 
M-ion of the Advanced cour.se ]»v b aduie 
nieiiihers nf the architectural [u'ofes.si(ui iu tlie 
city, in addition to ucces- to the Ihd\»'rsitv 
library, stiidmits Avill lui\e tin* ime ol tlie library ot 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Siir\e\'ni., 
which will he ke[)t in the arcliitectiiral loom 




EECEXT FIEE LEGTST.ATIOX FOE LONDON 

UNDER THE FACTORY AND ^YORKSHOP ACTS, 1893 A 1901 ; THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1891; AND THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1905. 

By Wm. Woodward [7".]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i6th December 1907. 

I SUPPOSE we shall be all agreed that no man knows better where the shoe pinches 
than he who wears the shoe, and nobody appreciates more fully the administration 
of an Act of Parliament than he who suffers, or believes he suffers, from a procedure 
which does not happen to fall in with his own view of what is right and what is wrong. 

To bring the subject of my Paper out of the realms of media?valism, and to treat it as 
one within the memory of living inhabitants, let us go back only to the days of the ]\Ietro- 
politan Board of Works, and call to mind the nature of the Acts in force in those days, 
how they were administered, and whether any dire calamity occurred from fire as the result 
of laxity or leniency on the part of the then administrators. I can well remember one or 
two great conflagrations which illumined and relieved the dull murkiness of a London 
atmosphere : the '' Tooley Street fire,'’ for example, which for days blazed, smouldered, and 
ultimately died out, “leaving not a wrack behind." It seemed, too, in my young days that 
the old parish “ squirts," as I think they were called, “hand-pumped" as they were, and the 
more dignified “fire-engine" — a sort of “model" engine compared with that of to-day -- 
w^ere always “ out,’’ tearing about the streets and frightening nervous old ladies just as the 
fire-engine drivers delight in doing to-day. And yet I do not know that any very serious 
loss of life from fire occurred then compared with the then existing population. 1 am not 
old enough to have walked through the City, arm-in-arm with the great diarist Samuel 
Pepys, and to have watched and noted, with the piquant and charming detail characteristic 
of the embellishment of his “ Diary,'" the ravages of the (dreat Fire of London, a fire the 
area of whose devastations would have been much diminished if there had been a greater 
absence of wood wuth a corresponding presence of party-walls. We shall find as we consider 
the various Acts of Parliament which have been passed with the object of securing greater 
immunity from loss of life and of property from fire in London that the prevention of the 
spread of fire has always been the guiding principle of legislation. 

Horizontal and vertical divisions of tire -resisting materials, and means of escape in case 
of fire, have from time to time engaged the attention of Parliament and of municipal and 
controlling authorities. It is curious, too, to note — whilst I am on the subject of com- 
parative absence of great loss of life from tire in London-- that, notwithstanding the abbence 
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of pal‘ty-^valls in the hundreds of groups of the old wooden picturesque cottages which 
we find scattered all over England, scarcely any loss of life from fire has occurred in them, 
and what has occurred \h\> been almost always) due to the nt'ciipants having [)artakt‘n of a 
little too much of the good old Kngli>h hoim^-hrewed concoction which cindered as wtdl as 
inebriated. 

I am quite aware of the great difference which exEted as regards rule rofitt’}its between 
buildings in London in the reign of Charles II., and in the country cottages I have referred 
to, and those structures wdiich the demands of large commercial and industrial undertakings 
have created even since the genesis of the Metropolitan Board of Works. But with tlu* 
advent of these large emporiums and warehouses modern invention has led to the intro- 
duction of materials and methods of protection from fire which vastly increase the oppor- 
tunity for clearing a building of its inmates before the devouring element ” prs the 
penny-a-liner terms it) has had a chance of getting well hold of the structure. And I 
venture to assert that these considerations have not received the attention they deserve, 
either from the fire insurance companies or from the authorities administering the protective 
Acts of Parliament. Another point is that there does not appear to have been sufficient 
study given to what are and what are not the best fire-resisting materials. It is, I think, 
by no means certain that the hideous iron staircases which one sees outside large build- 
ings in London would not prove delusions and snares in cases of big fires, even assuming 
one could get nervous persons to use these staircases at all; but the question at once arises, 
What sort of external staircase Avould you have which answers to the ease and lightness 
of construction of these modern iron staircases, with the addition of some approximation to 
beauty *? 

In the second schedule to the London Building Act, 1894, we find granite and other 
stone considered as suitable for building purposes hx reason of its solidity and durability." 
‘‘ Solid,'" no doubt, granite and other stones are, but as to their suitability or durability in the 
case of a big fire, I should say that we are relying upon a reed which soon breaks. In the 
same schedule— oak and teak in beams or posts or in combination with iron — the timber and 
the iron are required to be protected by plastering in cement or other incombustible or non- 
conducting external coating; and this provision is, to my mind — at least in the ease of tim]>er — 
quite unnecessary. One of the l^est supports to a building on fire is timber, and it requires 
no external covering of the nature described. 

Then take that much-objected-to clause in the same schedule wdiich demands staiixases 
to be of oak or teak or other hard tim])er, wuth treads, strings, and risers not less than two 
inches thick. The idea of requiring a wall string " to be two inches thick is going too far, 
and it is equally unnecessary to require doors to l)e 2 inches thick in ail parts.'" This 2 inches 
has been reduced to Iq inches in the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, but in 
nearly all other particulars as regards fire-resisting materials the Amendment Act has 
adopted the wording of the principal Act. In most cases the provision of “ oak, teak, or 
other hard timber ” is quite unnecessary ; good, sound yello\v deal or fir wT)uld be equallv 
effective and sufficient in the case of fire. 

I think that the question of preserving timber from the effects of fire is an important 
one, because if some undoubted preservatirf: could 1)6 secured much cost and trouble would 
be saved in the means now adopted. A suggestion has l)een made that tlie surfaces of timber 
should be coated with silicate of soda and limewash, and Professor Abel specifies that a 
smooth and clean surface should be first o])tained and then painted with a diluted solution of 
the silicate, then with slaked fat lime of the consistency of cream, then with a strom^er 
solution of silicate. 
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The Act of 1894 was, on its passing, considered to be the last word in protective ])uilding 
legislation, and we now know how disadvantageous to building operations many of the clauses 
of that Act have proved to be. 

In 1895 it occurred to our controlling authorities that, as regards something 
further, and special, was required to be done in connection with provisions for escape from 
tire. I believe I am only giving expression to what everyone in this room thinks when I say 
that prevention of loss of life from tire has been the honest basis of all legislation on this 
sul)ject, whether that legislation has been initiated by the Metropolitan Board of Works, by 
the London County Council, or by Parliament ; })ut we architects, builders, and building 
owners are naturally concerned to know, first, whether all the various clauses of the Acts are 
fair, necessary, and practicable ; secondly, how they have been interpreted in the administra- 
tion of them ; and, thirdly, what injury has accrued to those brought within the purview of 
their requirements by curtailment of space, by interference with the economical working 
of business, and by financial loss occasioned by reduced value of premises and cost of carrying 
out the Councirs requirements. We must, however, remember, at the same time, that vhat 
was thought good enough fift3\years ago is not so thought now, and the reduction in 

the death-rate in London proves the value of the alteration in our ideas ; and so it must be as 
regards loss of life from fire: modern views must be obeyed, and all we have to do is to see 
that those views are carried into effect in a reasonable and practical manner. 

In the Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, Section 10 provides for movable tire escapes ’’ ; 
but anyone who has had experience of such means of escape knows it sometimes occurs that 
the apparatus is out of order when wanted, and that the escapes are open to the remark that 
bodily injury sometimes occurs from their use, apart from the terror created when the inmates 
are full of excitement and desire to use them. 

I quite admit that these inventions for getting out of burning buildings as rapidly 
as possible deserve every encouragement, and much depends upon simplicity and ease 
of working when they are brought into play. I was afforded the opportunity the other day 
of going over some of the premises of Messrs. Barker in Kensington High Street, and I was 
much struck with the evident cave and anxiety on the part of the firm to make every possible 
provision for the rapid exit of their numerous employes in case of fire. Strong canvas shoots, 
easy of entry, and dropping into the street, are one of the means, and to these appliances 
the resident fireman, Mr. Bateman, has devoted much thought and skill, all in the important 
direction of simplicity and security. Fire buckets, ropes ^Yith loops for passing under the 
arms, and external staircases afford additional assistance, and there can be no doubt that for 
these canvas-shoots casements opening outwards are far better than double-hung sashes. 

All of us have a natural horror of death from tire, and the more one sees of it the more 
one desires to control its spread. I was taken a few days back, by Mr. J. C. Stransom, of the 
London County Council, over the house Ko. 71 Commercial Bioad, Lambeth, in which a ])oor 
woman and child were recently burnt to death. The following is the type of that house, and 
of those, I am told, in which since 1st January 1906 twenty-seven lives have been lost and 
upwards of five hundred, more or less, seriously endangered. A small shop, with a room at 
the rear; passage to stairs leading to first and second floors; lath-and-plaster partitions, 
matchboarded in parts, and no way out to the roof. The London County Council are now 
requiring a partition to be put up at the top of these staircases forming a lobby over which is 
a trapw’ay escape to the roof, and thence by iron fixed ladders, if required, to the roofs of 
adjoining premises. This is a simple and inexpensive requirement to which no reasonable 
objection could, I think, be raised. Had it existed at this house in Commercial Bioad no doubt 
the two lives would have been saved. 
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I do not know whether it is a fact nr not, hut it lui.^ <ilway^ imprt‘>^ed itself ui>nn me tliat 
tires occur in cijcU'^ — that tiiey take [)laee in j^rnups at tlie same lime, and that the winter 
months are those selected for contlagrations. The large tire at (lamageT. the other day, at 
the same time as other lire^, l)rought this home to luy mind, and I am sure we were all gkul 
to know that no loss of life occurred there. This was, no douljt, due to the absence »>f panic, 
and to the fact that the tire occurred in daylight. 

The Prince of Wales, appreciating the great importance of t)rotectinn from loss of life by 
tire in hospitals, requested Sir Eyre Shaw* and Ca}itain Wells to draw iq) recommendations 
as to the best method of securing protection against tire in the varioU'' London hospitals, and 
these gentlemen have issued a report which a[>t>eareil in 'Ukr '["ini's of the 27th ult. This 
report, it can be well understood, is valuable, and if the recommendations made in it are care- 
fullv complied with much greater chance^ of escat)e will ensue. The report directs attention 
to arrangements wdiich should be made for summoning those w*ho should be alarmed, and also 
to the necessity of means of immediately despatching information to the nearest tire brigade or 
police station — mentioning, for example, the telephone. Organisation, too, to stay “ panic ” is 
needed, so as to guide the patients to a place of safety. In a densely smoky atmosphere w*et 
flannel also over the face is said to be beneficial. How*ever, w*hatever the precautions are — 
and no doubt enormous good can be done by thought and organisation— no study can be more 
beneficial to mankind than that having for its object the prevention of loss of life by tire. 


Factory and Workshot Act, ItiOl. 

In the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, Section 14 operates on factories the construc- 
tion of which w*as not commenced before the 1st January 1892, and in which more than forty 
persons are employed ; and every w*orkshop of Avhich the construction was not commenced 
before the 1st January 1896, and in w*hich more than forty persons are employed, must be 
furnished w*ith a certificate from the District Council of the district lin London the London 
County Council) in wdiich the factory or w*orkshop is situate, that the factory or w*orkshop is 
provided w*ith such means of escape in case of tire for the persons employed therein as can 
reasonably be re^iuired under the circumstances of each case ; and if the factory or w*orkshop 
is not so furnished it shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity wflth this Act, and the 
certificate referred to must specify in detail the means of escape so provided. 

Sub-section (2) of Section 14 requires every District Council from time to time to ascertain 
wfliether the aforesaid means of escape are provided, and, if not, to serve on the owuier a notice 
specifying the measures necessary, and requiring him to carry them out before a specified date. 
This clause, it wull be observed, gives a roving pow*er to the Council, and the measures 
specified have given rise to much litigation, much heart-burning, and much cost. I w*ell remember 
fighting, on more than one occasion, a requisition w*hich w*as to my mind unnecessary and a 
very serious encroachment upon the ground-floor space of my client's premises. This w*as a 
passage-w*ay about 3 feet wide, w*ith a wvill or tire-resisting partition extending from the rear 
right to the street, w*here a door had to be provided, and in one case the cost of 2n’oviding a 
new* staircase at the rear and the passage to the front w*ould have amounted to about £l,500, 
apart from the loss of most valuable space. I urged that the inmates of the factory, having 
got dow*n to the rear of the ground floor lyv means of the new* staircase, could have as easily 
got to the street by running through tlie shop and out at the other door, as by being jammed 
together in the new passage-w*ay. But the London County Council did not view* the matter in 
that light. The result was that after a large consumption of time and money my client 
determined to send tw*o of his workmen aw*ay (he had forty-one at the time) ; he thus reduced 
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the numljer to thirty-nine, and the London County Council had to leave the premises exactly 
as they were, and my client saved his itl,500. 

Sub-section (3) of the same section gives power to arl)itrate within one month after 
the time a difference arises between the owner and the Council. 

Section 15 gives power to the Council to make by-laws providing for means of escape 
from tire in the case of any factory or workshop. By-laws ” are risky things, and become 
at times more exacting than the Acts themselves. They require careful watching and 
control. 

Section 153, Sub-section (3), extends the powers of the London County Council under 
Section 161 of the London Building Act, 1894, with respect to the means of escape from tire 
in buildings exceeding 60 feet in height, to all factories and workshops, whether exceeding 
60 feet in height or not. 

A difficulty had arisen when a factory was in different occupations : the upper floors 
may have urgently needed means of escape in case of fire, which could only be provided by 
interfering with premises beneath, above, or surrounding, the owner of which not having forty 
persons employed was outside the x\ct, and would not allow any means of escape to pass 
through or interfere with his holding. The London County Council, experiencing this 
difficulty, have provided for it in the Amendment Act. 

There are some provisions in the Act respecting the form of doors to be used in 
factories, and with reference to these and other special forms of door, whilst I agree that 
they should be made to open outwards, I think some of the fastenings specified might be 
much simplified. 

The first schedule to the Act provides for arbitration between the owner of the factory 
or workshop on the one hand and the District Council or London County Council on the 
other hand, fourteen days being the time within which the arbitration is to be commenced. 

The London Building Acts (Amend^ient) Act, 1905. 

In 1903 the London County Council was again ‘‘ seized,” as the old saying is, with a 
desire for further powers to secure further means of escape in case of fire, and they brought 
in a Bill which so thoroughly alarmed the owners of property m London— including the 
City — that a thorough combination of effort to xirevent the passing of the Bill was effected, 
with the result that that Bill was withdrawn. 1 must confess to some personal satisfaction 
that I was able to contribute somewhat to the withdrawal of that Bill. I may perhaps be 
permitted to mention that Mr. H. L. Florence and myself were engaged by the proprietors 
of eighteen of the most important of the hotels in London to consider the Bill with reference 
to the effect of it upon these hotel buildings, and in an exhaustive report which we made on 
24th February 1903 we were able not only to point out the very serious mischief which 
might arise to these hotel buildings if the provisions of the Bill became law and were 
enforced ; but to state that we had been pleased to find in most of the hotels many admirable 
precautions and safeguards existing for the escape of the inmates in case of fire, such as — 

(1) Powerful xiumps to raise water to the roofs of the highest hotels where storage 
cisterns of great capacity are placed to ensure due pressure of water. 

(2) Fire hydrants on the various tioors. 

(3) Hand pumps, tanks on wheels, and fire pails on the various floors. 

(4) Fire alarms, which bring to the different floors, in from one to two minutes, firemen 
and porters well trained to use the hydrants and hose. 

(5) Emergency bells on each floor. 
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(6) Firemen ^vllO patrol the building every hour. 

(7) Control or '^tell-tale" clocks, ^^hich eiibure the patrol of the lireiiieu at night. 

In addition to these precautions there is the fact that in hotels, night and day, there 
are always servants and staff men about on each floor, and that ready means of coniinunica- 
tion exist with the London County Council Fire Brigade. 

There can be no doubt that the Bill of 190B contained a large numi)er of mo.-^t important 
clauses which would have been beneficial to the public at large, and to building owners in 
particular ; but at the same time there permeated the document a clear attempt, in my 
opinion, on the part of the London County Council to take such power as would ena])le them 
to enter every man’s house, on fishing expeditious, to discover something to pull down or to 
require something to be put up. I conjured up an army of inspectors whose business it 
would have been, at the ratepayers' expense; to enter upon, what I t-nimil at the time, “ police 
excursions,'’ which must have resulted in great interruption of business and enormous loss of 
money — all because of an innate desire on the part of the controlling authorities to improve 
the Metropolis at the expense of the individual, and to employ a Nasmyth hammer to crack 
a nut. 

But the London County Council were not so easily set at rest ; in 1904 they were at 
it"' again, and the result of their renewed activity is the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act of 1905, which is now in force. 

On 4th December 1905, I at the re(juest of the then President of the Institute 
(Mr. Belcher) read in this room a short Paper on this Act, which did not, for all practical 
purposes, come into force until 1st January 1900 (Section 7), and this as regards certain new 
buildings ; and for the remainder it did not come into force until the 1st January 1907 
(Section 9), and this as regards certain old buildings, being a retrospective clause, to which 
I personally take great exception. So that when I read my Paper in December 1905 we had 
had no experience of the working of the Act. 

I, with many others, always fret and fume at what I term “ grandmotherly legislation ” ; 
that was the burden of my song in 1905, and I suppose it will be to the end, but I “ found 
salvation ” in the fact that many of the provisions of the Act were referable to the Tribunal 
of Appeal, which remains as it is constituted under the Building Act of 1894. 

In the discussion which took place on my Paper Mr. Douglass Mathews used some very 
sound words when he said that the special object of this Act was to take means to prevent 
loss of life from tire, and not to wait until a fire occurred,” and with that sentiment every one 
will cordially agree. The duty of the Fire Brigade is practically to provide means of escape 
from the outside of buildings ; the duty of the London County Council to afford protection in 
the insides of buildings. 

I concluded my Paper by observing that we must do the best we could with the Act now 
that it is law ; that its success or failure depended very largely upon the manner in which it 
is to be administered, and that we should not condemn the administrators until they had had 
a fair trial. I added that if the officials who had to do the work would bring to bear upon the 
provisions of the Act sound common sense, and keep the spirit of the Act, rather than the 
letter, always before them, much trouble would be saved, and that fair and reasonable protec- 
tion could be aff'orded quite as much by the practical exercise of common sense as by the 
exhibition of fads and fancies, which too often characterise constituted authorities : that we all 
trusted to the London County Council to administer the Act in a reasonalde manner ; that if 
they did, they would have the assistance and co-operation of all architects ; if they did not, 
they must look forward to constant attempts at evasion and to bitter litigation which would 
neither protect lives nor advance the real interests of the biggest metropolis in the world. 
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It should be ])orne in mind that this Act of 1905 only became law after the Bill had 
received the most careful attention of a Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, and 
it is very interesting to read the precis of the evidence given before those Committees, which 
is now published in the form of a Blue Book. 

The Bill as originally deposited was a Bill for the general amendment of the London 
Building Acts, but before it came into Committee all of it was dropped except the one part 
relating to lire. The Bill was before the Committee of the House of Commons nineteen days, 
and before the Committee of the House of Lords four days. The Bill was stronglj^ opposed, 
amongst the petitioners who appeared against it being the Corporation of London, the Pioyal 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institute of Builders, the Dis- 
trict Surveyors' Association, Ac. 

Many of our professional brethren and members of the Institute gave evidence, amongst 
them being, for the promoters, Mr, W. E. Eiley, Superintending Architect of Metropolitan 
Buildings and Architect to the London County Council ; and, for the opponents, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Mr. Alexander Stenning, Colonel 
Eustace Balfour, Mr. E. W. Wimperis, the late Mr. H. H. Collins, and several large property 
owners. 

It came out in evidence that the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, which provided for 
means of escape for factories and workshops employing over forty persons, was found to be 
unsatisfactory on account of the limit of numbers, and the fact that very many premises could 
not be dealt with because the provision of satisfactory means of escape would involve trespass 
on intermediate holdings in the same building or on adjoining buildings. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that when the above Bill was promoted no fewer than nine hundred 
and eighty-nine factories reported as dangerous by the Home Office could not be dealt with 
by the London County Council because they did not come within the scope of existing Acts of 
Parliament. 

It was found also that Section 61 of the London Building Act, 1894, which provided for 
means of escape to roof, was also unsatisfactory, as it could be easily evaded by not providing 
a parapet. 

Section 63 of the 1894 Act was unsatisfactory, as it only provided for means of escape 
from the portions of buildings over sixty feet above the pavement level, whereas fire escapes 
only reach 55 feet, and even below that level life could only be saved very slowly by fire 
escapes. 

All these questions came to an issue when the well-known fire occurred at Nos. 67 to 71 
Queen Victoria Street in which ten persons lost their lives. This was a building in which 145 
people were employed in the whole building, but only twenty in the portion used as a factory. 
At the inquest the coroner and jury recommended that the Building Act of 1894 should be 
amended so as to deal with cases of this kind. 

The Home Secretary stated that the subject of safety from fire required early considera- 
tion, and in consequence of this representation it was decided to amend the legislation in such 
a way as to provide means of escape from all ])uildings in which more than twenty persons were 
accommodated. 

The result of the legislation was the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, and 
before devoting a little time to the consideration of the working of the Act up to the present 
time we will deal briefly with its main features. 

Under Section 7 plans of new high and twenty-person buildings must be submitted to the 
Council, and certificates must be obtained, before the buildings are occupied. The adminis- 
trators of the Act appear to aim at obtaining two separate means of escape from each part of 
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the building. In hats and tenements, Sec,, they have accepted, however, one staircase with 
self-closing tire-resisting doors for floors under 50 feet high, lait they usually reciuire some 
other means of escape from the floors above that level. 

In Iniiklings other than dwelling houses until recently a ventilated lobby has been 
required between the staircase and the room, but the Tribunal of Appeal have in three cases, 
viz. 13 and 15 Leather Lane, 1 and 2 Graceehurch Street, and 41 and 42 Beech Street, 
Barbican, in buildings under 1,000 feet superficial, upheld appeals against the provision of 
these lobbies. The Tribunal of Appeal stated, I understand, that they did not propose to decide 
a general principle as to whether these ventilated lobbies were or were not desirable in some 
cases, but that they were only dealing with the cases before them. Both from the Council’s point 
of view and that of the public this appears to be regrettable, as, if they had settled the general 
principle, it would have been a good guide to architects as to what to provide in the future. 

Two of these cases have been fought by Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, and in the case of Xos. 41 
and 42 Beech Street, Barbican, the Tribunal of Appeal allowed the appeal of Mr. Tubb^, and 
awarded sixty guineas costs against the London County Council. 

It appears that the principal objection raised by Mr. Tubbs was to the “ smoke lobbies *’ 
which to many of us have been a sore bone of contention. Mr. Tubbs stated in his evidence 
(vide The Builder, 19th October 1907) that although he had j)ut these lobbies in, in four or 
five eases, at the instance of the London County Council, he was no believer in them. He 
further stated that he had experimented on one of these smoke lobbies and found that the 
air was drawn into the room rather than the smoke l)eing driven out of it, and that on 
opening the door leading to the staircase the smoke rushed up the staircase, and that it 
conclusively proved to him that the ventilators acted as inlet ventilators, and not as exhaust 
ventilators. It appeared also that the London County Council Committee were prepared to 
consider proposals of various alternative measures of escape, and one of them was a means of 
communication with adjoining buildings by means of ladders ; but, unfortunately, the adjoining 
owners would not agree to these ladders being placed on their premises. 

I think many in this room will heartily congratulate Mr. Tubbs on the success of his 
appeal, as there can be no question of the nuisance of these smoke lobbies in small buildings, 
besides which we have not yet had a single case in which a fire has occurred, and which wLiild 
have conclusively proved their use or their failure. Another important point raised in this 
appeal is the fact that Mr. Tubbs could not get the consent of the adjoining owners to the 
proposed ladders. These ladders afford an inexpensive and satisfactory means of escape on 
to the roofs of adjoining houses, and I pointed out the weakness of the Act when I read my 
Paper here -that whilst provisions were made for escape by roofs, no power was conferred to 
compel adjoining and recalcitrant owners to consent to ladders giving access to their 
premises. This omission is inconceivable, ljut there it is until it is supplied by another 
Amendment Act. I cannot myself understand the objections l>eing raised, as these ladders 
are sauce for the goose and ditto for the gander. 

Since Mr. Tubbs's appeal was allowed the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council have issued the following report, viz. (vide The Builder, IGth Xovember 1907) : 

Since the coming into operation of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, 
appeals have been made to the Tribunal of Appeal against the CounciTs re(|uirements for the 
provision of ventilated lobbies to staircases in certain cases. 

The decisions of the Tribunal of Appeal in these cases have made it necessary for us 
to reconsider the practice of the Council in similar cases arising under Sections 7 and 9 of 
the Act. Hitherto it has heen the practice to require as an alternative to secondary means 
of escape rentilated lo})])ies to staircases in order to prevent smoke logging. Tlie Tribunal 
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of Appe il li:is (letinitely declined to lay down a general rule, but in the three above-mentioned 
cases it has decided that an enclosed tire-resisting or incombustible staircase with means of 
escape to and from the roof is suthcient for the purposes of the Act. ^Ye have therefore 
determined that in similar eases such means of escape only shall be recpuired.” 

L nder Section U of the Act the Council may make requisitions with regard to existing 
high and twenty-person buildings, and the same principles are adopted as for new buildings, 
but the existing means of escape are, where possible, made use of. It is considered desirable 
that architects ^Y]len altering buildings should obtain the Councirs views with regard to means 
of escape, so as to embody the suggestions with other alterations. 

Under Section 10 projecting shops are required to be provided with a fire-resisting roof 
and other detaiU, but the Council have large powers of exemption. The Council have given 
]uil)licity to these power?!., and have made liberal use of them. In the majority of cases 
exemption is granted from the larger works laid down by the Act, on condition that some 
smaller works, such as providing a screen to protect the roof access, are carried out. One 
of the advantages of this, from the owner's point of view^ (in addition to the reduced costl, is 
that the shop is not disturbed during alterations. 

Section 11 deals with buildings used for the storage of inHammable liquids, and the 
Council are required to provide for protection against spread of fire as well as means of 
escape. The usual effect of the CounciTs requisitions is that the owners place the oil- 
tanks, Ac., outside the main building, and convey the oil by a pipe to the shop for the purposes 
of service. 

Section 12, which provides for access to roof, is not altogether satisfactory, as it is neces- 
sary to protect the access to roof before it can be considered satisfactory. 

Exemptions prom the London Buildino Acts Act. 

The Amendment Act does not apply to buildings which are wholly in one occupation, as 
a factory or workshop, in which there are more than forty persons employed. [Vide Section 26, 
Sub-section (11.) 

Whenever I have had an opportunity of discussing an Act of Parliament relating to 
buildings I have always protested against exemptions,” and this Amendment Act may be 
said to teem with them. Why should certain buildings belonging to a dock company, or to a 
railway company, or to an electric lighting company, or to a gas company, or to banks and 
insurance offices, or to the Stock Exchange buildings, be exempted from provisions for means 
of escape from lire *? Is a bank or insurance clerk’s life of such little moment that he may 
under certain circumstances l)e legally permitted to be consumed in his office, whilst a factory 
or workshop hand shall be safely led out into the open air and into the arms of his delighted 
family ? And so with the thousands of employes of the companies I have above named. The 
“ exemptions,” however, become more serious the more we note them. The Pioyal Albert 
Hall, for instance, is exempted. I know the Albert Hall very well, but I really cannot under- 
stand why it should be specially singled out for exemption, unless it comes, as it may do, 
under some provision of some other Act. Again, the Lord Mayor and his entourage may be 
legally consumed in the Mansion House, and all other citizens using the Guildhall and the 
Pioyal Exchange must look after themselves. 

I pointed out when reading my ])revious Paper the only piece of real humour I had 
detected in the Amendment Act. Section 28 euphemistically exempts the lands and buildings 
of the Honourable Societies respectively of the Inner and ^liddle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn from the operation of the Act under the marginal heading of “Protection of Inns 

X 
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of Court.*’ Now this Ameiihiiient Act has been drafted by lawyers and minutely cnnsitlered 
by lawyers, and they have undoubtedly arrived at the conclusion that if they couM .i^et 
exempted from the provisions of an Act drawn to facilitate escape in case of lire they would, 
a :5 human bein^i^s, be ** protected.” Fortunately a tire has not, so far as 1 know, occuri*ed in 
either of these Inns since the Amendment Act came into force ; but consideriii,it the and 
character of many of the buildings referred to, I venture to think, and to lament, that if a 
serious lire did occur the legal element of this country would be depleted, and the coiiiplaints 
of an overcrowded profe-^sion cea^e to have meaning ! And why should the lawyers of Staple 
Inn be ** protected,** as they are under Section 64, Sub-section i2r by being inehided within 
the provi.^iuns of that section Are they better men. as citizens, or is it that the great 
lawyers of the other Inns really desire their extinction There I inubt leave this very 
engrossing topic. 

Tiik Machinery and AVorkinot of the AwENO^rENT Act. 

It must be confessed that up to the present time little just cause of complaint has arir^en 
from the operation of the Amendment Act, and with the exception of the three cases 
previously mentioned re smoke lobbies I have not heard of any applications to the Tribunal 
of Appeal under the Act- It may be useful now to summarise the machinery by which the 
Act works. 

Hioh *’ AND “ New *’ Twenty-pkr-on ” BriLDiN<TS. 

A "high*’ building means i Section 6, Sub-section iv.) any ])uilding any story whereof 
is an upper story ; and upper story ’* means any story the level of the uiiper surface of 
the Floor whereof is at a greater height than fifty feet above the level of the footway uf 
any) immediately in front of the centre of the face of the building in which such story 
is situate.** 

A new*’ building means ^Section 6, Sub-r^ection an) ‘Amy building the actual erection 
of which above the footings shall not have been hnna jidc and substantially commenced at the 
date of the commencement of this Act, or which has been taken down, burnt, or destroyed for 
more than one half of its cubical extent and re-erected or commenced to be re-erected after 
such date, or of which the cubical extent has been increased after such date, hy an amount 
eijuai to the cubical extent of the building as existing before such increase, and any existing 
building which by reason of any alteration thereof or addition thereto becomes a high liuilding 
after such date.’* 

A "twenty-person” building means (Section 7, Sub-section (6)) "a building in which 
sleeping accommodation is provided for more than twenty persons, or which is occupied by 
more than twenty persons, or in wTiich more than tAventy persons are employed, or Avhich is 
constructed or adapted for the employment therein of more than tAVenty perr^ons.'* 

The -AjAvner *’ means (^Section (>, Sub-section (I)) the person for the time being receiA'ing 
the rack rent of the premises in connection Avith Avhich the said expression is used, Avhetlier on 
his own account or as agent or trustee for any other person, or Avho Avould so receive the same 
if such premi.'^es Avere let at a rack rent.” 

And “rack rent ” means (Section 6, Sub-section (11)) “ rent Avliich is not less tlian two- 
thirds of the full annual value of the premises out of aaTucIi the rent arises.'* 

A. .1.5 rcgfirdr the Owner, — d) The owner must suljinit his plans, so far as the means of 
escape are concerned, to the Council befoj’e commencing a new building Avhicli is a high 
])uilding or a twenty-pers(m l^uilding. This enables the OAvner to arrange his building plans 
at the earliest possible stage, so that alterations will not be necessary later on. The OAvner 
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may tind a difficulty, in the ease of a speculatiye building, in indicating exactly what will be 
the ultimate plan of the building. The owner, howeyer, can readily indicate what he is 
prepared to proyide as means of escape on the assumption of a normal or assumed occupation, 
leaying the question of exceptional occupation to be dealt with by a supplementary application 
to the Council when the exact occupation has been ascertained. The Tribunal of Appeal, in 
the case of 1 and '1 Gracechurch Street (yide ThcJJuiJdcr of :-3rd August 1907), adjudicated upon 
a case in which the owner had deliberately refrained from comphung with the obligation upon 
him to deposit the plans with the Councii, but put up the building and then defied the Council. 
The Ti-ibunal decided in fayour of the owner in spite of protest on the part of the Council’s 
legal adyisers on a legal issue. It seems unreasonable that the owner should haye the adyan- 
tages of an appeal when he has not fulfilled his statutory obligations by submitting his plans 
prior to the work being commenced. (2) The owner must not let or occupy before getting the 
Council’s certificate (Section 7, Sub-section (2)). This is reasonable, as it preyents an un- 
scrupulous owner from introducing an unwary tenant into his Imilding before it has been 
rendered safe in the case of fire, or of shifting his obligations upon him. (8) The owner must 
giye notice to the Council (under Section 7, Sub-section (81) when substantial alterations are 
made in a certified building, so that the Council may express an opinion whether the alterations 
prejudice the means of escape. 

B. A.s rerjarch the CuiinciL — The Council are bound to approye or disapproye the plans in 
a month, and it must be admitted that this in some cases represents a heayy burden upon the 
Council. For example, for such a large and complicated building as the Piccadilly Hotel a 
month is hardly sufficient to consider, report upon, and inform an applicant whether his pro- 
posed building will be satisfactory on the question of means of escape in ease of fire, and in 
that particular case the architects haye no reason to grumble at the time taken by the Council 
for the consideration of the yarious plans. 

C. As regards the Tribunal of Appeal . — The public will no doubt draw their own 
conclusions from the fact that out of the large number of cases of new buildings which the 
Council must haye dealt with, in only three, so far as I know, haye the Council’s decisions 
been appealed against. The case of Gracechurch Street, referred to aboye, ought, on the face 
of it, not to haye been adjudicated upon, and we shall all agree that it would be most useful and 
desirable if the Tribunal, whereyer possible, would giye a definite ruling as to what they 
were prepared to certify as reasonable in buildings of the character before them. For 
example : their definite decision that smoke lobbies were not necessary in any building 
would haye been most yaluable to architects ; but as the matter now stands the decision of 
the Tribunal only refers to similar buildings to those upon which they adjudicated, and 
further litigation may arise if the Council still require what they consider reasonable in 
similar cases. Architects are not eyen now certain that their plans will be passed if these 
smoke lobbies are omitted. It must be borne in mind that the report of the Building Act 
Committee re Smoke Lobbies, to w'hich I haye referred, only refers to similar cases ” in 
which an alternatiye to the lobbies will be sanctioned. '' Smoke logging ” is not yet dead, it is 
only scotched.” 

D. As regards the Practice of the CounciL — The Council haye issued a statement of 
wffiat they consider desirable as means of escape in yarious classes of buildings. This statement 
indicates generally that in small buildings one good staircase must be proyided. In large 
buildings two staircases or two exits from each floor must be proyided. The question as to 
the character of the staircase in small buildings was the main subject of the appeals referred 
to aboye. The Council concluded that it was not reasonable to consider a building safe in 
the eyent of fire where the only exit was by way of a staircase with doorways opening directly 
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on to it from rooms used as showrooms, othees, shops, and storerooms, in any of \\hieh a lire 
might arise and enter the staircase through the dooiAvays, and render it very rajddly 
unavailable for escape up or down. The Council asked in such cases for at least a lobby or 
small corridor between the rooms and the staircase, so that in the event of tire in one of tin* 
rooms there would not be an immediate attack upon the staircase. It ^eems reasonable to 
conclude that the Amendment Act of IROo involves that something should be done in 
addition to what would have been done in the ordinary way prior to tlie pas^iiig of the Act. 
Upon the assumption that a single ordinary staircase is not a safe exit in ca'^e of tire, the 
alternative to the lobby appears to be a second exit — which, of cour.^e, in the majority nf 
small cases, would be an impossibility from the owner's point of view. 

The Cubical Extent of 13uiLr>ixos. 

Section 5, Sub-section (24C of the London Building Act, 1891, detines cubical extent,” 
as applied to the measurement of a building, to mean the space contained within the external 
surfaces of its walls and roof and the upper surface of the tioor of its lowest story. 

Section 5, Sub-section (28), defines a building of the -'warehouse class ” as a warehouse, 
factory, manufactory, brewery, or distillery, and any other ljuilding exceeding in cul>ical extent 

150.000 cubic feet, which is neither a public building nor a domestic building. 

Under Section 75 no building of the warehouse clas-> is to extend to more than 250,000 
cubic feet unless divided by party-walls in such manner that no division thereof extends to 
more than 250,000 cubic feet ; but under Section 70, where the Council are satisfied on the 
report of the superintending architect and of the chief officer of the Fire Brigade that 
additional cubical extent is iiecessary for any building to be used for any trade or manufacture, 
and are satisfied that proper arrangements have been or wall l>e made and maintained for 
lessening, so far as reasonably practical, danger from fire, the Council may con->ent to such 
building containing not more than 450,000 cubic feet, provided that the building is divided 
by party-walls in such manner that the cubical extent of each division does not exceed the 

450.000 feet. The building must further not exceed 00 feet in height, and must not be u^ed 
for the purpose of any trade or manufacture involving the use of explosive or inflammalde 
materials. 

Section 77 gives rules as to the uniting of buildings, and states that an opening shall 
not be made in any party-wall or in two external walls dividing buildings which if taken 
together would extend to more than 250,000 cubic feet. The opening is not to exceed 7 feet 
in width or 8 feet in height, and is to have the floor, jambs, and head formed of brick, stone, 
or iron, and be closed by two wrouglit-iron doors, each a quarter of an inch thick in tlie 
panel, at a distance from each other of the full thickness of the wall, Ac. 

AVe all know the difliculties which have been created l>y these cubical extent clauses, and 
that even since 1894 trades have been opened up which have been much hampered in their 
uses and developments by the fact that the Council have no power to allow more than 

450,000 cubic feet wuthout these obstructive party-walls, ami these equally obstructive iron 
doors. Drapery establishments, engineering works, and motor-car works and showrooms 
are three trades which at once occur to me, and no doubt there are many others. 

There can be no doubt that the Council have themselves seen how detrimental these 
provisions have been to modern ideas of large areas for modern buildings, l)ut a section of 
the Council have also had in mind the risk of serious conflagrations when such large 
buildings are not subdivided by party-walls. The chief officer of the Fire Brigade has also 
impressed upon the Council that if these large undivided buildings are permitted the strengtli 
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of the Brigade will have to be very considerably augmented to cope with the increased danger 
from lire. 

The Council have now determined, I lielieve, to apply to Parliament in the session of 
1908 for power to amend the Building Act of 1894, as regards the cubical extent of buildings, 
in the following manner — viz. — 

il) Section 75 to be amended so as to enable the Council to allow horizontal separation. 

pi) Section 7G to be amended so as to remove all restrictions on the Councirs power to 
allow increased cu])ical capacit}- for buildings of the warehouse class. 

(^3; Section 77 to be amended on the lines laid down in the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, so as to give the Council discretionary power with regard to openings 
in party-walls, the provision of tire-resisting doors constructed of materials other than iron, 
and the uniting of buildings. 

I think we in this room and the public generally would be very glad to hear that the Act 
of 1894 had been amended in the direction indicated above. Personally I think the views of 
the Fire Brigade are a little too pessimistic, although, of course, nobody knows l)etter than 
the Brigade the difficulties attending putting out fires in the different classes of buildings with 
which they have to deal ; but I do not think sufficient note is taken of the vastly superior 
character of construction which now obtains in our large buildings, the excellent appliances 
provided by the owners for dealing with outbreaks prior to the arrival of the Brigade men, 
and the comparatively rare occurrence of loss of life from fire in these large well-built and 
well-looked-after structures. The taking of power to allow horizontal se 23 aration as well as 
vertical is most im^^ortant, and the wiping away of the vexatious restrictions now in force as 
to the size of ox^enings in party-walls and the iron doors therein is mightily to be wished. 
What does it matter whether an opening is 9 or 10 feet wide or 9 or 10 feet high, or any other 
required size ? But here we are tied down by the Act to the 7 feet and 8 feet as if those 
dimensioiib had been ascertained by some god-like scientist as figures the alteration of which 
by one inch would involve the roasting to death of any number of persons who would other- 
wise have esca^ied into the street. 

W^e do not want to be confined so much to 10-inch treads and 7Linch risers ; we object 
to being restricted to fifteen steps in a ffight, and requirements as to exact chai’acterof doors, 
Ac., are sometimes inopportune. We want elasticity, more elasticity, and still more elasticity, 
and I believe we shall ultimately get it. 


CONCLCSIONS. 

I am one of those individuals who when discussing a “ Bill ’’ like to fight to the bitter 
end any clause which aqipears to be unreasonable or unnecessarily exacting : but when the 
Bill becomes an “ Act " there is little left but to pay decent respect to its provisions and to 
endeavour to get those provisions interpreted in a fair and reasonable manner, both as 
regards the letter and the spirit of the Act. This particular Amendment Act gives consider- 
able latitude to the Council, and in practice it will be found, I think, quite reasonable to 
ease off* some of its tirovisions. I should have liked to have seen omitted in the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, and in this Amendment Act, all such hard-and-fast words as forty persons*’ 
and ‘‘ twenty i^ersons," as these specific provisions only induce evasion if compliance is costly 
or difficult. I would leave each case to be dealt with by the Council entirely on its merits, 
and if the re^ffy to that is that favouritism might result, or that it would be undesirable to 
place such great power in the hands of the Council, my retort to that is, that as in everything 
else, injustice finds its level ; and as in our Courts of Justice all decisions are subject to 
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appeal, it might )»e clesiral)le to give power to leave every (leei^ion to a Trihiuial ot Appe.il. 
Xo person would take advantage of this opportunity unless he tliougdit he had a go(»d eas(\ 
because the co^ts of his action would be a sutlicient deterrent. It is true that tlie ( ouiudrs 
costs are paid by the ratepayers, and that makes all the differeiiee. 

I think the d-inch newel wall to a staircase might be omitted in many iuhtaiici-s : \ tliink 
the smoke lobbies might l)e omitted altogether : I think the thiekne'^^ of a wall string might 
1)6 less than 1 ; inches : I tliink the thickness of the panels of doors might also be le^s than 
inches ; I think the reduction of height in ])uildings from (>0 feet to 50 feet unnecessai'v. as 
I thoroughly believe the London Fire Lrigade appliances perfectly able to rescue persons fnun 
a burning building at a greater height than 50 feet ; if they are not, then the London (’oinity 
Council must send abroad to obtain particulars which I know they are not in need of. 1 am 
glad to see the elastic way in which the London County Council is dealing with projecting 
shops — that item in the Amendment Act which caused such tribulation. I ho})e the London 
County Council will modify all their requirements in the way of ventilating areas, including, of 
course, the vexatious trunks inside, and gratings in the fronts of buildings to take air 
into those areas— requirements, to my mind, quite unnecessary and entailing great vexation 
and expenditure. I should rely a little more on the ability to get out of a building on lire 
before that fire got a hold — as in the case of Gamage’s — l)ut I wnuld not stop short in any 
house in London in insisting upon a way out to the roof, and, having got there, a w'ay on to 
adjoining premises. 

I hope I have dealt fairly wuth these very important provisions for protection of life 
from fire, and with the means of escape when the fire occurs. I have wu’itten the Paper with 
due regard to the great responsibilities of, and to the views naturally entertained by, the 
London County Council. I believe that if the parties on both sides approach the provisions 
of the Act with common sense and with a sincere desire to do what is right, fair, and 
reasonable, the pessimistic views with which I and others regarded the Bill ” will give place 
to brilliant optimism and satisfaction. We must bear in mind the great pow'ers placed in the 
hands of the Council, who must in their turn remember the very small proportion of deaths 
by fire in London. We do not need, as I have said, a Xasmyth hammer to crack a nut, and 
as the wdieels of the gods move slowdy but surely, so should the wheels of the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act move slowdy, cautiously, and fairly. One final wnrd. When 
the proposed Amendment Bill to the Building Act of 1894 is being drafted, and wdien any 
other Bill on any other subject in this world is being drafted, may some kind and wntchful 
angel sit up aloft over the shoulders of the draughtsman and lihn jnoictuafe (verj/ 

^^entence ! 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FODEGOING PAPEH. 
Mr. Edavin T. Hall, Via-Frcsident, in the Chair. 


Mil. J. DOUGLASS MATHE^YS [E.j, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. ^Yoochvard, said 
that he was in general agreement with all that he 
had brought forward in his Paper. He had dwelt 
very much on the <|uestion of smoke lobbies, and 
he (Mr. Mathews) was very glad to know that the 
County Council bad seen the desirability of not 
pressing this requirement any further. He himself 
had taken part in the three appeal cases, and had 
studied the question in every possible light, but 
he could not convince himself as to the necessity 
or reasonableness of these smoke lobbies. AYhen 
he mentioned the word “reasonable,” he thought 
the Institute was entitled to a great deal of credit 
for having gut the word “reasonable” intro- 
duced. That word was not in the Bill in the first 
instance, but it was shown that its introduction 
would be of great value. Another suggestion the 
Institute made was that in all cases where the 
County Council had discretion it should be subject 
to appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal. The Amend- 
ment Act was a very important measure, and one 
in which diderences of opinion must necessarily 
arise, not so much as to the principle, but as to 
carrying it out. Mr. \Yoodward in his summing- 
up had mentioned that he considered every house 
ought to be provided with a means of escape 
to the roof. Probably there was nothing more 
difficult than that. In the case of an ordinary semi- 
detached dwelling house means of escape might 
be gained by access being given from the roof of 
one house to another, but if one took an ordinary 
detached dwelling house without parapets, then it 
became a very difficult matter. One of the chief 
difficulties was that, supposing some kind of protec- 
tion was put up in front of the trap door, or dormer, 
as a guard, it might lead to sad consequences, because 
a person had not simply to get on to the flat or 
landing, but he would have to climb over the 
obstruction before he could get within touch of 
the fire escape. This was one of the details that 
necessarily present themselves, and unless the 
means of escape was very simple and ea>y for use, it 
became a trap rather than an advantage. He agreed 
with ^Vlr. Woodward in thinking that the County 
Council were taking an elastic view of things. 
It was a very difficult matter for a body like the 
London County Council, which was charged with 
the supervision of the means of escape from fire in 
every building in London, to take upon itself the 
great responsibility that this duty entailed. He 
could not help thinking that it would much 
simplify matters, as far as the Council were con- 
cerned, if they made suggestions to the owners 


to do certain things, and put the onus of the 
responsibility upon them. That would save a great 
deal of trouble, because it would throw a responsi- 
bility upon the owners, which they themselves 
would not feel disposed to accept. As things were 
at present, supposing that the requiiements had not 
been pressed upon the owners and enforced by the 
County Council, they might say at once, “ We have 
heard no more of it and have done mdhing,” and 
would shelter themselves under the inaction of the 
County Council. He agreed with Mr. Woodward 
that grandmotherly legislation was undesirable, 
and he thought that if the public were treated as 
sensible beings a great deal might be done without 
the pressure and enforcement of a imblic body. 
He had much pleasure in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. AYoodward for his very excellent 
Paper, and he trusted it would result beneficially 
to the inhabitants of London generally. 

Me. W. E. RILEY^ [EY, Superintending Archi- 
tect of Metropolitan Buildings and Architect of the 
London County Council, said that they could all 
heartily second the vote of thanks so ably proposed 
by Mr. Mathews, and compliment Mr. Woodward 
upon the temperate tone of his Paper. The Paper 
was not free from humour — indeed, they would not 
like to hear a Paper from Mr. Woodward which 
was free from humour — he doubted even if he could 
give one. Fire, however, in buildings, and espe- 
cially in domestic buildings, was a tragic question, 
and it needed the care and consideration which the 
able exponent of the subject had given it. He 
could not help being struck in the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
when this Bill for the amendment of the Act of 
1891 was before those Committees, with the 
monotonous sameness of the testimony of every 
witness, whether for the Bill or against it, that 
something was necessary to be done. When those 
who were inclined to criticise the original clauses 
and proposals of the Bill came with nostrums and 
remedies for the defects which existed, nothing im- 
pressed him more than their final recognition of 
the fact that nothing which tended to save life in 
case of tire should be neglected. That indeed was 
the crux of the question : what provision should be 
made in a reasonable and practical manner to save 
life in case of fire. He was glad to see that there 
was no disposition to charge those responsible for 
the administration of the Amendment Act with 
the iron infiexibility which had been so much spoken 
of in the past. The Building Act of 1894 contained 
many positive and decisive clauses which gave the 
County Council and those responsible under it no 
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power to ONerride the aeuuil ordiiie: ot the varioiijs 
clauses. That was possibly the reason why the Act 
was 50 unpopular. It was doubtless very easy to 
discharge another man's responsibility, especially 
when the cons.(|Uences w'ere lett witii the owner 
of the resp aisibility. He did not ^^ish to weary 
them with -^tati^tics, but there ^^ere a few which he 
thought they ought to bo po^se^'Seil of. lAeryuiie 
knew that the lOOo Act was due to the du idfiil 
tire in Queen Victoria Street in June lb02. It 
would be remembered thu the jury added a rider 
to their verdict sayinit that the Build me* Act of 
I'SfJl needed amendment in the biirection in which 
that tire gave evperience. The ILane (Jtlice had 
jiLst previously amended their Factory Acts, but 
the Very lir'^t case tested under the Amen<lmtmt 
proved it to be useless for it- purpo-e. The Home 
URice made representation^ that the Building 
Act of 1^91 was the Act wTiich needed amend- 
ment. There wmre many tires previous to the 
promotion ot the Bill wFich had great induence 
on the trend of the clauses. There were some 
which dictated the requirements with regard to 
donie-^tic buildings uver -hop- and premises of 
that character. From iHiJO to 1901 there was a 
gruesome list of death-. In November 1^90 there 
was a tire in Cloth Fair wTiich proved tatal to 
eight per-on-. In June IsQG. at isy Mare Street, 
Hackney, four person- lo^t their lives : that was an 
oil store. In December isbs, at 27 CTerkenw'ell 
Road, one life wvis lost : that warn a twuuty- per-on 
l)uilding, and would conie under Section 9 of the 
Amendment Act. In No\eni])er 1901. at 127 Jiuld 
Street, three per-on^? lost their lives : that was an 
oil store. In April 1902, at 423 Hackney Road, 
seven lives w'ere lo-t : that wars a projecting shop. 
In June 1902, at G7 to 71 (^>aeen Victoria tStreet, ten 
lives Were lost : that w'as a tw^enty-per-on buildinu, 
but it did not c )me under the Factory Act. In 
November 1902, at 72 R(jyal Mint Street, thn^j 
live- Were lost : that was a twenty-pei’-nn building, 
and would come^ under Clause !). In I )eceinber 1902, 
at 25 Ben Jonsun Road, six lives were lost : that was 
a projecting sh jp. In Octol )er 1903, at :isG Hackney 
Rocid, three lives were lost in a projecting shop. 
In February 19U4, at 3 Duke'- Head Passage, se\en 
lives were lo>t : that would be a Section 9 
building. And again, in October 1901, at 107 Judd 
Street, six lives were lost in a twent\ -persi ui build- 
ing. The tale of tin -e was tifty-( ight. 4’ hen 
the Act came into opeiation — and he bad watched 
the statistics very clo.-ely — since 1st January 190G 
twenty-seven lives had been lo-t in luiildings 
coming within Sections 9, 10, and 12 (T the 
Amendment Act, and 510 li\es had been ^eiioimly 
endangered. Two hundred and sixtyulght out of 
the 510 left the buildings by other methods than 
])y the ordinaiy means ot escajx' ; that is, they 
w’ere either taken fuit bv the lire escape s, by ladders, 
or they got out of the building byotlier means. It 
would be %vell that it should be known what the 


Council had done in tlu* pa-t in tie -e matter-. 
Since they had had p >wtr, the Couneil had dealt 
with 400 theatres, music-hall-, cniici rt halls, and 
-imilarly licmi-td buildings. J’hcn about 200 
similar kinds of buildings had dro} pt d tlair 
liceiicas, after they had bun dealt v^'lih. Thi' 
C.iumil had dtah with lOo common lodeing- 
liou-es. 1,500 lactoiie-, and 150 luiilding- GO iia l 
higli. the latter under Sectam 03 of tlu Act of 
1''^94, and he was prepawd tu i\ that in none of 
the toreeoing ca-^ - had a -ingle hi»- b. lU Lot by 
tile. In that list then Wt le 2.250 builuings. He 
might give them on* or twt) details M’ the ex- 
i'erieiice obtained in laetu'us dealt with under 
the 4'actory Act in winch tires had occurred. 
Take, for in-t<aice, the ca-t^ of the Ineandc-ceiit 
Light Company at Wesmiiuster on the 20ih May 
1902, m whieli lOn nuui and 500 girls were em- 
ployed. They all knew the extremely iiulammable 
trade of incandescent mantle making; yet every 
one of the persons empl wed rnanagi d to leave the 
building without the -imhte-t iiiiurv. At llatcham 
Saw' Mill-, in December 190i. 150 r-on- left 
by mean- of the ('5ca[)e pn)\i>led. At 11 t * 15 
Powiiall Roael on the 14th Septemh-u* 1900 ninety 
persons w'ere in the building. At LiptoiT-. in 
Cayton Street, on the 17th September 19U(;, 250 
persons left by means of the 5iair- provide' i. At 
70 Old street, on the 17ih January 1907, forty 
person- left the blazing huilding w'ithout damage 
to them-elves ; and at \Vo' <llicld Re)ad, Padding- 
ton, on the 4t]i November 1907, 150 persons 
e-capetl uninjured. 

Mu. SEA( lER : i\Iay I iiupure whether ihi- w'a- 
hy means of the outside staircaNe- ? 

Mu. RILEY : By the mean- of escape piovieied ; 
most of them had internal .-taircases. He sjnuild 
aLo refer to the letter recently -ent to T/o Tn/icS 
by ^ir Lyre Via— ev Shaw aiul Ca^Uain Weils in 
their repoiT on ho-[)ital-. In that buter they -ug- 
gested that the meaim of r-uip ' geiui'allg i'i)i[Jo\ed 
W'ere the kinds of e-cape wlueh should he expected 
in ho-})ital-. From the -mall experience he had 
had of ho-pitals --and he laid been ask(dl)ythe 
Council to ad\i-e on ''eveml — he thought a ho-pital 
wa- liii extremely daiigerou- building unless suf- 
ficient meaim of e-cape W( i-e provided. The ])Oor, 
luTplt'— patimitslay thei*(' in bed, and niimt he carried 
out on stretclua'-, and unb'^s very (usy-guing -'tair- 
cases Were procided, the ditliculty was incre.ued. 
IF’ tliouglit that -lo[)es of a fair inclination would 
he a great deal better in hospitals, lie -hould like 
to say one or tw’o w'ords on the \ciitdatiiig lobby 
question. This (pu>stion had been a great diilicultv 
to tiic' London (’minty Council and to e\ery])ody 
advising th(>m. It was hdt that in small bniidings 
it would h(' rather a stndcli of the word “ reason- 
able ’ if two st«iirc<ises weri' provided or asked foi*, 
hut it was tVlt at th(‘ same time that to Inue but 
one door between the po-siljt. juid the only 
means of escape from the huildinu w'ould he a 
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-oiiu'w h.it ilcin-tKHH proM^ion, and that it-d t(j an 
tnidea\ttu! wnli iht ot tht- minimuin (»f tlour 
‘'pace t > pm two dojm bt-twecii a single ^^tan‘caNe 
an^l thr woikinn tioors. Tlicie W'a> an illustration 
(putt* iicciitiy ot the necL-'-^ity of somethin, o: of this 
kind, and In -.ihnhttcd that it was fur architects 
to -..l\e the difiicuhv it they c aild. One did nut 
w.int i() eiitnixe upon <iWner'> the e\[iL-nse of pro- 
\idinL: an altt rnatne nicain where lioei* ''pace wa-' 
-o valuahle, and he thought when the ^moke lobby 
wa- de\.^c-l it w'd" a reasonable and a rno^t ecjii >- 
nikal -olation of the dimeulty. An iHu'.iiation of 
what was letjuired occurrt 1 on the 4tli of Apiii 
last at 2^ii\ni Street, wdiere ahuitt forty per''uns on 
the top floor of ,i laiildiiiLT po-'^sessine; a concrett^ 
‘'lairca''e with iu'iek waills and hard-w'oobi door'^ wert' 
i)re vented from U''in'a the staircase tor escape owunp 
to one ot the stairca-e doors on the tirst tluor being 
tem23orariiy out of order just at the time w^hen the 
lire occurred on that rioor, and the majority of the 
forty persons w^ere therefore not able to leave the 
building by the means of escape. After all. the 
Amendment Act wars the evolution oi professional 
oiuuion, es^iecially in regard to the ju'ojecting shops, 
of the wutnes>^es who o^'^pcsed the Bill. lie could 
not :^it down without again repeating the greLit 
obligation he felt to Mr. Woodwaird for the tem- 
perate and courteous way in wBich he had referred 
to the County Council, and for the way in wBich 
he had treated the wBole subject of escape from 
burniim huiidinas. 

Mm MAURICE lU ADAMS Fr said that, 
with regard to the esca^ie stairways leading to 
automatically o^^eiiing tiaps or doors which w'ere 

iposed by the reader of the piAp^i' m all domestic 
buildings in London, it occurred to him that in 
many cases they w'ould tend very seriously to an 
increase of luirglary. He had professionally to do 
with the 2 )rovi''ions to ^irevent burglary in con- 
nection with one of the largest MetroiJolitan olhees 
engaged in burglary insurance busine''Sj and it 
seemtMl to him that it w^ould be a very serious 
thing to tu’ovide indiscriminately a number of iron 
emergency staircases or iron ladders on the tops of 
premises over winch there mu-'i be an absence of 
propier control. A hurgiar would be aide to escape 
along a wiiole range of buildings — in fact, almost 
a whole street — and dowm through, perlrips, an 
unoccuiied house. Although he was entirely in 
accord with the nece'^sity for pro\ idinu ever\ avail- 
al)le means of e^cape from lire, there were un- 
doubtedly objections to dealing with it in this 
t^rticular way as suggested by Mr. Miiodward. 

Mr, JOHN SLATER 'F.j said he felt (juite 
sure that everyone wmu id he agrt*ed that the tieople 
who had the res2)on>ibility ot proti'Cting pers-)ns 
from death by fire must fetd that res 2 )i)usihility 
Very kt'eiily indeed. Again, there was perhaps 
hardly a 2 >erson in that room who bad bad ocea''ioii 
to go into certain buildings in various paits of 
London wiio bad not come aw'ay feeling that they 
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W( re positive death-traps. He therefore had very 
uieat svmpathv wuth the words that tell from 
Mr. Elk- V with regard to his responsibility. But 
tlieie w'as undoubtedly a great deal of force in 
wiiat i\Ir. Wuudw'aid said as to the inadvisability 
oi laying duwui too hard and rigid hues. Whicli- 
e\er way one looked at it —whether from the 
i» iiit ut Mew of the building owner who washed to 
put up a building or who had to alter a building, 
or rrum the point of view* of the County C ouncii in 
thi^ k-ase who had to iu’oteetthe inmates 

frjin fire — surely the -afety of thirty-nine people 
01 of nineteen people wa- very nearly as serious a 
matter as the safety ut torty-one or of twenty-one, 
and he could not ''Ce the object of laying dowai 
rigid conditions like this when, wdiatever the 
condition laid duwm. it might operate as a hard- 
ship, 01 on the other hand might be evaded in a 
w*ay which wa^ almost ciimmal. Therefore he 
had come u the conclusion that, wdth regard to a 
very laige number of the restrictions and con- 
ditions laid dowur by the Amendment Act, 
it w'ould have been infinitely better to leave the 
matter in the hands of the County C )uneil or of 
the Disti-ict Surveyor to treat each individual ca''e 
in the w'ay it deserved, because one could not lay 
down rigid conditions wFich w'ould fit everything. 
For instance, Mr. Riley had told them that the 
Council lay under very great difficulties wdth 
regard to carrying out the conditions of the 1894 
Building Act because they had no jDOW'er to vary 
them. Take the one instance of iron doors l\Ir. 
Riley knew perfectly w'ell that the iron doers wuu’e 
expressly specified, aiul that it was only in a very 
round-about j^ide-msue w'ay that he was able to 
allow what the C’ouncil authorities ji^Hectly 
admitted w*ere better doors for their 2>nrpose, the 
armoured doors. That WMS only one case of the 
extreme ditficultv and inconvenience oi laying 
down these rigid lines. Mr. Maurice Adams had 
undoubtedly touched upon a jinint of very great 
importance. Take the case of an hotel, wdth 
certain exits, and the regulations of the Council 
that these exits mimt be only protected by a 
bolt wdiich could be opened wdth the slightest 
pressure from the inside. It was evident that 
anyone wdio could open a door without any super- 
vision from the inside in order to get out, could 
open It for the purpose oi letting peofde in, and in 
an hotel and in buildings of that >oi't no 
supervision w hatever couhl be bad over the 
property of the inmates if there wars a means by 
wdiich any dishonest servant could let confederates 
into the hotel wdio might be burglariously inclined. 
He thought that in respect of this Amendment Act 
and in respect of many clauses of the original Build- 
ing Act, it was rather hard lines on an architect wdio 
tried in every possible w'ay he could to meet the 
reasonable retjuiremeiits — rcupiirements wdiich he 
admitted to be reasonable — that he was to have 
cast ill his teeth the fact that he must ])e bound by 
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re< 4 ulaiinii< which Were uuidt* ha* the people who 
tried to evade them. That was the po>iuon in 
which they \\ere sometime^ placed. Ihu before 
^ittiiiit down he '>huuld like to say that during the 
la'>t twi) or three year> he had on a \ery cOh'>ider- 
ahle niiiiiber of occasions to a'o to the County 
C’nuncil, and he niu^t testify to the evtreine courte-y 
anl consideration with which he had been met by 
all the orticials there. He -lioiild like t') >u})poit 
the vote ot tliank'^ which had bedi proposed, for 
Mr, WovidwardC Paper was an txtieinely interest' 
iiva one. and he had dealt with it in a manner which 
inu'-t have commended itself to all. One other 
point had been mentioned — vi/..with refund to the 
])e>simistic views of the Fire Briuutde on some of 
the \ery lai\^e biiildin.u's which were being put u}>. 
With regard to these large buildings, it -e-med to 
him that the pj-ition in whieh thov wxu'e placed 
was one ^ery considerable element in the coii' 
>i'Ieration as t ) their dangei. If there wa^ a 
Vtriw large building surrounded by narrow streets 
where it was extremely ‘ditlicult for the tire engine 
to get access, then the danger of that building was 
enormou'>ly ineieased compared with tvhat it would 
be it It were siirronmled by wide streets so that a 
fire could be attacked from all sides. That wa^ a 
point which ought to be ^eriouslv considered. 

Mu.H. A. T. MIDDLETON M.; .aid he Hiould 
like to refer to the point rai.ed by Mr. Tlaurice 
Adam> with regaitl to domestic building-, 
particulaily those having eaves, to whitdi l\Ir. 
I >ougla-s Mathews had referred, and the dithculty 
of obtaining acce.s to the roof, and pr.. electing the 
roof -3 that it would be possible to travel from 
I>uildiiig to building. Might it not he pj--ible 
there, instead of insisting upon access to the root, 
to allow of an external balcony, say, at the level 
of the top llcor ? Could, not just as easy a means 
of escape be made at that level as at the roof level ? 

^Iiu S. HURST SLAGER dd. (Christchurch, 
N.Z.) -aid that in New Zealand they had gone 
further than the demands of the London County 
Council : they provided in all hotels and in all 
factories —all buildings in fact wheie any large 
number of people were congregated — continuous 
balcony outside each row ( f windows. All these 
balconies were connected by iron ladders, and on 
the lowe-t story was a lad<Ier which was slightly 
suspended, -o that those who gut on to the lowest 
balcony could easily ivleast^ the catch and get to 
the gr*)und. He did not know whether tiuit had 
been done in London. 

Thi: CHAIRMAN : At thi' Savoy Hotel you can 
see it. 

Mu. S. HCRST SLAGLR .aid he bad not been 
there, but in all other hotels and in the one where 
he was staying there wa. no such pro\isi(m. 
They found it work i\.*markably well in New 
Zealand. It should not he optional, hut the 
piovision of such a means of escape should l^e 
demnnded nnd (uifouefl. In that csise then* would 


ul* no jamiiiiiig in -laiica-L-, no i u-hiiig (oi oiu 
particular outlet . e\« r\ pu'-i)ii had a r»*ad\ means 
ot outlet fi\ m hi'^ ro m to thfout-id» balcony, and 
-0 to the -^triLt. T'heif was one otlier i)oint winch 
struck him ui leadiim ihf London Counts Council 
condition-, and he li-t.uud carefullv t) >t-e it an\ 
rt'ttreiice would 1 h made to tin* oiiii--ion h\ 
Mr. Woodward. It -eenud to him that in do- 
maiidiiig simpl\ eirtain width- andi a tertain 
number of ixit^ a vti\ imp rt.nit omi— ion wa^^ 
made in that tlime was no proxision for [UeNoiit- 
ing bit ckiuc at those ixit-. He laid uotnl thi^ 
defect twenty year- act>. iOid hail comnieiiiLd upon 
It in the New Zealand }>aper-. Every lire -iiKe 
had only -treiigtheiied his \iew that all tlie <Lincer 
lay in the blocking of that exit, whatever it- widith 
might be. It would be remeiubt led that in the 
tire at Chicago tin* gixate-t nundu r of death- t(jok 
})liice in :i -train lit eorridoi -oine II or I'l tei l 
wTde, and sini[)ly because the architect theie had 
put slighi projections on the -ide i t the wailis : 
ConseijUently the liuman mass in inoMng alaim 
formed, as it weie. a li\ing aich. and tlie pruple 
w^ere consegueiitly cru-hed ro death by the pressure 
w'hich wiis created by th 'se pu-hing l)ehind. The 
same thing might occur at the exit do e way. They 
had only to look— n-U at the ])eople et.amng out in 
an orderly manner fi om the varir u- places i t enter- 
tainment, but they Could take an example trom 
peo})le trying t*.) get in in a hurry, and they would 
tind that with a tlirt-e feet o}>ening 5e\en oi eight 
people W’ere suthcient to block the entrance. The 
work of architects wa- to a\(>id -uch a p i--ibilit> 
of pressure. WTthout re-istaiice theie could be no 
X^reSsure. and he had devised a method by w'hicii 
a very consideiahle amount of that }>reS',uie wa- 
relieved. viz., by xiuttiiig curved pieces to the door- 
WAty, so that the x^eople coming to the doorway 
trom opposite directions w'ould not have the pres- 
sure directed against each other ; tlie })ie— ure would 
he brought on to the cuived -iirtaCe-. w inch ottering 
no resistance wouM enable the people to be geiitlv 
Xiusbed into the stretU by those behiml. That 
])eople ill a crowd were carried ott' their feet was 
literally the fact, and they had to regard X)eoj)le 
ill the mass trying to gt*t out <>t a fin*, not as living 
])eiiigs having p )Wqv o\ei their actions, hut simply 
as a mass of x^coxile who laid no option at all. 
If there wois any resistance there was hound to be 
loss ot lite. TTiat stemed to him the most ini- 
[Mirtant p<;int to whicli they a. nrcliitects -hould 
direct their attention, namely, devisiuLi methods 
by wdiich there might lie no blocking ot the exits. 
That wais a point wdiicli the Loud' n County C uiucil 
had as yet taken no heed of. He had a system 
w'hic’h it was loo late to bring before them tliat 
e\enin,g, ljut lie hoX)ed to liavi* -ome otlier o]»- 
poilumty of doing -i). 

1 hi: chairman ■-aid that there w.is no '>cTf‘ 
i-es^iectiiig pei'soii in London wTio did not agrto 
with tlu' ])rinciiile of the \vi, and it w'as ))erfecth 
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t<iir i ) ^.ly ihtU uicbUfcts, who lunl not only lo 
con^itlor theii* re^pon-ibility us citi/ens, hiu their 
ivsp ,ii<ibility n- professionul men and t;j their 
clients, were most scriipiilously anxioiu in design- 
in.!2 their buildings to make every provision which 
Was necessary for the escape of persons in the event 
of lire. He must confers, h )wever, that he was at 
one with Mr. Woodward in de'^iring that regula- 
tions on the -abject should be as elastic as possible. 
\ ery fre-piently, as Mr. Paley had shown, difficul- 
ties arose bt cause no divert tion was left to anybody, 
and if there wa^ a proper app.ail he th night it 
would be infinitely easier to deal with the County 
Council than with the :^trictly defined words of an 
Act of railiauient. Tnere were, however, some 
points in the present Act which he spoke of when 
giving evidence before the rarliamentary Com- 
mittees, and which he could n^t pos-ibly now see 
hi-^ way to counne nd ; for example, the necessity 
for escape to the roof in a detached house standing 
in an acre of land. He could not imagine what 
value there was in it, anl it astonished him that 
that had not been cut out. Who would dream in 
a huuse on Plamp-tead Heath or on Sydenham 
Hill of going up to the r.,of of the house when on 
fire ? it was an unnecessary expense to which to put 
an ownei ; and also in some case^? it was not neces- 
-ary to insist upon having a staircase, even when 
there were twenty people in a big house. If there 
were two staiicases, a back staircase and a front 
staircase, and possibly some other means of escape, 
it wa- not nece-sary in '^uch circumstances to have 
an stairca-e : it was very often a source of great 
trouble, and in a place such iis he had described 
such a staircase wars most inviting to burglais to 
gv) up, and not only to burglars, but tr other per- 
sons to visit bedroom- where they had nj bu-iness 
t ) be. Mr. Rile}' had given them a very interesting 
list of fire^ where death had resulted, bur these 
related very often to dangerous trades or dangeroiiN 
pi'cmise-, and it might be <|uite reasonable to make 
laws which should afiect such businesses and such 
dangerous preini'^es, but not to apply to the nenv 
buiidiiies whkdi rvere being constructed in these 
ilays of difiereut materials and with ditfereiit sur- 
roundings. He thruight that in -ucli eases there 
might be much greater elasticity. With regard to 
the ventilating lobby he could not helpteeliim that 
there was a much simpler way of getting out of 
that difficulty. In the case of a factory building or 
one in which many people were employed, if, instead 
of having wholly-gla/ed windows xo the staircase, 
the opening were only glazed halt-'way up, there 
'would b(‘ no danger whatever, because if any fire 
or smoke got into the -taircase it would have an 
opening to go out by immediately. Personally he 
had built some large factories in Loiuloii niid he 
had invariably made his stnircases in that manner. 
The d''ors would open out to the stairca-e. ami if 
the window wars halt glazed and half ungla/ed every 
protection was afforded, and there could not under 
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any circumstance- ui sUCh a st liicase be danger 
to tile persons escaping. The ventilating loiiby 
with its double doois was a much w^orse thing than 
if they had simply single dojrs leading on to the 
landings. If the suggested practice were adopted 
he thought it Would be an improvement. With 
regard to the recent hospital report, it might be 
most useful as a report on the particular hospitals 
visitel, ])at Mr. Riley w’ould know that every 
nudern hospital w.is built in the way the report 
wvinted it to be luiilt. He could speak, at all events, 
from experience : he had put up hospitals all over 
the country, and he had never built in any other 
w'ay. They had fire-escape staircases at both ends, 
fire hydrantb all over the place, and everything 
else, and he should have th Wight it w'as the ARC 
of hospital cjustruction to make such provision. 
Take the Metropolitan Asylums Roard. the largest 
builders of hospitals in London, there w\ts not a 
modern hospital ot theirs that was not so pro- 
tected, and had been ever since the Roard had been 
building. With regard to Mr. Seager’s suggestion, 
balconies were, ot course, an excellent means of escape 
from fire, but they w^ere very objectionable from 
other points of view\ A burglar had only to hire a 
room on one floor to have access to every room in 
the place wflien the inmates w^ere out, and they must 
remember that when legislating against fire there 
w’ere other dangers to be guarde^l against. Some- 
times it may be said in criticism of the architect 
that he could make a better provision for fire escape, 
but it was because of the othei dangers wffiich w'ere 
ill themselves almost, if not (juite, as import i nr 
that he did nut perhaps do that which was looked 
upon as ideal from one narrow^ point of viewx He 
had made these few obseivations, i)Ut he joined 
w'ith Mr. Slater in saying that his experience of 
the London County Council had ahvays been that 
tiiey w'ere reasonable if the case was proper!} laid 
before them. If one found initial difficulties he 
should go to headquarters, when there wmuld be no 
difficulty in getting any reasonable proposal con- 
sidered, so far as it could be within the Act. 
Tlierefore he cordially supported all that Mr. 
Woodw'ard had said with regard to the care and 
attention wdiicli wais given by the London County 
Cuuncii wffien matters came before them. 

Me. WOOHWARD, in responding to the vote, 
replied to points raised during the discussion. 
Mr. Douglass Mathews, he said, had referred to the 
fact tliat notices bad been served in some case- 
and nothing had been d. me; but they should all 
agree that the London County Council in dealing 
with this measure had dealt with it in an elastic 
fashion, and had endeavoured to deal with each 
case on its merits ; and he was quite sure that 
they, as the Royal Institute of Rritish Architect'^, 
wmuld thoroughly agree with that method of pro- 
cedure. Mr. Rileyk statistics were very interesting, 
and he wais much obliged to him for the eiicomiunm 
he had passed upon the Paper, He bad endeavoured 
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ti) present linth i»t the ca^e. heLMU^e he felt 

that they hah only to the charreh remain^ ot a 
fellow-L-ivature to ba\e a very dirt'ereiit view from 
that which they previou''ly held a^ to the pi\) visions 
to be made to enable peixon^ to escape from lire. 
Mr. slater had eniidia'^i^e!] the need tor the aboli- 
tion of the hard-and-fast line. They niu«5t have 
conlidence in some authority: and it the constituted 
authority would uiily act in a reasonable maimer, 
and cease to regard the Act as applying to ecc/ v 
building, all friction would be at an euih Tt aoi'-, 
of Course, u-ele^^ to provide a mtaii'; of escape in 
case of tire to the ruof of a hou-e in an acre of 
land. It reminded him of an hotel he had some- 
thing to do with at Buxton. The authorities would 
not agree to the opening of this hotel until provision 
was made by an iron staircase to uet un to the roof. 
That hotel was in the centre of a very large area 
of landj and at considerable cost they in order to 
comply with the requirement- of the local authority 
jirovided thi- iron staircase. When the work wa-. 
completed he had to answer the questions of the 
chairman, a retired lawyer : Now, Mr. Wood- 
ward,*’ he said, you are perfectly certain you have 
provided all the necessary means to got on to the 
roof.’’ “Yes, we have,’’ he replied. ••Then," said 
the chairman. " will you kindly tell me where you 


will get to when \ou li.i\e L!ot en to tlic root?" 
ddiat wa- a }>oser , the hudding wa- too high tor n 
tire escape, and tlua-e wa- piohahly no tire e-cape 
near, and after ha\ing expt nded a con-idcrahU -um 
oi money in getting on to tlie ro d‘ heN\a^ liound to 
confess that he did not know how to get otf it ! 
Mr. ^liddleton had rcferrtd to external balconies, 
these bad been provided on tlu different tioor-s 
in many casc>, hut that could only he diiiie 
with the as-ent of the adjoining ouiur-, and 
tin difticulty ^\as to get that assent. They 
hail all been plcai-ed to lit ar what had been 
-aid by their friend from New Zealand. Mr. Hurst 
Seager. Ills remarks \\itli regard to the pre-sure 
on openings must commend thein-eha - to evtay 
one, and his suggestion of tlie>e curved aiigle- 
at each door might very pnqitably engage the 
attention of the London Bounty Cjuncil. The 
Chairman's sugge-tion of the balf-gla/ed window- 
was a very good one. hecau-e that wouLl remedy 
the evils resulting irorn smoke. He wa- very 
much obliged tor the patience with which they 
had listened to what might have been, and nearly 
always was, a dry subject, and he hoped on some 
future occasion he should have the pleasure ot 
giving them hi^ experiences ^till further of the 
working of the Amendment Act of IbOo. 
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CHRONICLE. 

H.M. Office of Works and Reinforced Concrete. 

The following correspondence has passed between 
H.M. Office of Works and the Council of the 
Institute : — 

H.'M. Ofilce of Wo7'J:s, Storey's date. 5-Tr. : 

sisf J uJy 1907. 

Sir, — I am directed by the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s W orks, &c., to state that this 
Department is informed that in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board buildings constructed in 
ferrO'Concrete are likely to prove less durable than 
those of bricks and mortar, and that that Board 
are re arranging accordingly the rates at which 
money is to be advanced for the erection of the 
first-mentioned class of building. 

In view of the foregoing I am to say that 
Mr. Ilarcourt would be much obliged if you will 
be good enough to favour him with the opinion of 
the Eoyai Institute of British Architects on the 
subject. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

•T. Fitzgerald. 

The Piesident P.LBA. 

The foregoing letter was referred by the Council 
to the Science Standing Committee, and the Com- 
mittee's report will be found embodied in the 
following reply of the Council : — ■ 

\)th T)ccc))itn‘) 1907. 

2b tli(> JRujht lion. Lewis Ilarcourt, d/.P., First 
Corinnissiojier of ]r(oA'5, — 

Sir, — The Council of the Eoyai Institute have 
had under consideration the letter of the 81st July 
addressed by His dfajesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works to the President, stating that, in the opinion 
of the Local Government Board, buildings con- 
structed of ferro-concrete are likely to prove less 
durable than those of bricks and mortar, and that 
the Board are, accordingly, rearranging the rates at 
which money is to be advanced for the erection of 
the first-named class of buildings, and reijuesting 
the opinion of the Eoyai Institute of British 
Architects thereon. 


I am directed by my Council, who have adopted 
the report of the Science Standing Committee to 
whom the letter was referred, to write as follows : — 

The First Commissioner of Works is no doubt 
aware that the extensive use of reinforced concrete 
and the exceedingly important part it plays in 
modern buildings led this Institute to appoint a 
Committee to consider and report on the subject, 
and to draw up regulations embodying the essential 
lequirements for permanence and stability. The 
Institute invited the co-operation of other bodies 
in the work of investigation, and His Majesty’s 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Institute of Builders, 
the District Surveyors’ Association, and the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and County Engineers were 
also represented. 

This Committee, of which Sir Henry Tanner, of 
His Majesty’s Office of Works, was Chairman, 
Col. Mayne, E.E., of the War Office, and Professor 
W. C. Unwin, F.E.S., Vice-Chairmen, after many 
meetings and discussions drew up a unanimous 
report setting forth the conditions under which 
reinforced concrete should be used, and found 
that under those conditions such work is trust- 
worthy, and that decay of the metal is not to be 
feared. 

This report was adopted at a General fleeting 
of the Institute specially called to consider it. A 
copy is sent herewith. 

It is impossible to place before the First Com- 
missioner of AVorks any report of the discussions 
of that Committee, but some observations on the 
relative durability may be permitted. 

All materials are subject to decay by the infiu- 
ence of the weather, time, and use, bricks and 
mortar being no exception to the rule. 

Improperly made bricks or mortar perish rapidly, 
and brick buildings are specially subject to fracture 
from unequal settlement of foundations, or the 
movements of the soil due to the alternation of wet 
and dry seasons. 

Few buildings are constructed wholly in bricks 
and mortar ; and the wood and iron employed for 
the floors, lintels, beams, and story-posts. See , by 
their decay also produce further destruction. 

The dilapidations due to these causes are brought 
before the architect every time lie makes a survey 
of an old building, and the desire to increase the 
strength and durability of his work has led during 
the last fifty years or so to the employment of iron 
and concrete for tioors, roofs, lintels, and other 
parts on a constantly increasing scale. 

The development of this type of construction 
from simple uses for part'^ of buildings to its 
employment to-day for complete structures of all 
sorts, road and railway bridges, sewers, water mains, 
reservoirs, jetties, piles, dock walls, coast protec- 
tion, wareliouses, and other buildings, cA'C., by 
Governments, municipalities, railway and dock 
coinjianies, and private owners has been slowly 
built up step by step by practice and expeirence, 

X 
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aided in later years by scientific re.-^earch, which 
research in foreign countrie'^ has been largely 
undertaken by the initiative and at the expense of 
the State. 

Concrete (largely employed by the Homan- for 
buildings still existing' is employed to this day in 
great works re.|uiring undoubred durability. As 
an instance, we may cite the dams fur the reser- 
voirs in the Elan Valley recently con-triicted for 
the Birmingham Corporation, work on a large 
scale which no one would rate as less durable than 
brick or masonry or indeed otherwise than having 
an indetinite length of life. 

The old concrete had lime as a matrix. Con- 
cretes employed for reinforced concrete work- 
are now universally made with Portland cement, 
a material which is no longer manufactured in an 
empirical manner, but prepared with all the care 
which chemical science and highly skilled tech- 
nical knowledge can bring to bear on it. Its 
strength and durability are therefore greater and 
more reliable than heretofore. 

Unsuitable material or unskilled preparation in 
concrete, as in brick or mortar, will undoubtedly 
lead to failure, but it is to be assumed that proper 
supervision during construction is employed in 
concrete structures as in brick, or iron, or steel. 

It is sometimes thought that the metal may 
perish, but ail experience shows that concrete is 
the best preservative for ir^ >n or steel known to us. 
A bar of iron or steel slightly rusty embedded in 
properly made concrete may be taken out after 
some months, or aftea* hundreds of year-, brighter 
than when it was put in. Perhaps I may (piote 
an instance — the experience of IMr. Somers Clarke, 
late Surveyor to St. PauTs Cathedral, who, being 
anxious as to the condition of the great chain tie 
which binds the dome at its base, caused an open- 
ing to be made in the concrete in which it has been 
embedded for over two hundred years, and found 
the iron bright and perfect, notwithstanding the 
fears which had naturally been felt hr^cause of tlio 
percolation of water from the gallery over it. 
This is but one of many examples, showing not 
only that metal reinforcements and concrete 
have been used by architects for many \eais hack, 
but that their conlidence in the <lurahility of con- 
crete and metal in combination is justiiied. 

The many instances of the anchor chains of 
suspension bridges being embedded in concrete as 
a provision against their deterioration through the 
action of moisture may also h(^ cited showing 
the reliance placed on concrete by engineers for 
the protection of steel from corrosion. 

It is sometimes thouglit by tho^(' who have not 
studied the (pustion tliat the lightness of reinforced 
C()ncret(‘ work, upon which its (‘conomy depends, 
and the small covering of th(' lairs are dangers 
which time has not yet proved unreal. As showing 
its durability even in trying cas(-‘s wo may instance 
the impiiry made by the city of (Irenoble in 1001 


into the condition ot tlw remtorced c uicrete \\*iter- 
pipes laid down by the city in l-sso. Tiio-e pipes 
at the date of the inquiry liad beoii in u-o fur 
fifteen year-^. Tht.y are of 12 iiielRb di,niutiu\ 
IC inedi thick, with reinforceiiient< of [-inch and 
;\-inch diameter. They ha\t roquirod no repair 
since made, ha\ing during that time n -i-te L ami 
still re-i-tlng. without any li-^nring er tiace of 
oxidisation of the metal or llaw ot any kind, a hwid 
of waiter of many feet. 

There appears to ii- to be n ) more rea-oii 
to d.uibt the diuability of reinforced concrete in 
the wall-, column^, tloors, and roof< of imildings, 
and ])a-ement walls in damp ^ituation>, than m 
retaining walls, piled jettie-, bridges, and other 
e n g i iieG r i 11 g s t r 1 1 c 1 11 r e - . 

There is al-o every rea-on to believe tliat it is a- 
durable as brickw*ork or ma-onry for tank-, leScr- 
^ oirs,and similar structures, re'^i^ting the pressure of 
waiter under moderate heads, even if there be a 
slight sw-eating of waiter through the concrete, 
providing the metal carefully emhelded and 
thoroughly surrounded w-ith concrete of a mode- 
rately wet consistency, and e-pccially if the em- 
bedded metal lias been WM-hcd over with a cement 
grout before being placed in it. 

A >till more severe test i^ ati'ordel by w-«>rks in 
sea w-ater or w-crks in tidal waiters, and by bridges, 
the piers and abutments of which are exposed to 
abra-ion by running waters. Constructions such 
a^ tht-e are nr ire in the province o: the engineer, 
but their hehavi'iur and the opinions practically 
shown by engineers in ever increa-ing the use 
of reinforced concrete are evidences of w-hich we 
take account. 

Though innumerable buildings in England have 
parts, such as tioors. roofs, and lintels, in reinforced 
concrete, comparatively tew* have been executed 
entirely in it, one reason iieing the ditlicultv of 
securing a g()o<l arti-tic r(‘'>ult, and anotlier reason 
that our building by-law>, which lix the tbickneS'>es 
of Willis 111 nearly all cities, tow'ns, ans] urban dis- 
tricts, prescribe certain miniiamii thicknes-e-: for 
concr.ge walls, and no reduction is allow'ed even if 
strengthened by steel reinforcements. Accordingly 
tliere is no advantage gained by the use of rein- 
foi'ced concrete for wiills except in tlie case of 
raihvay and dock companies and (lovenimi'iit de- 
partments not under the control of local aiitboritii's. 
Such bodies have built and are building lai’gely in 
reinforced concrete. 

My Council w'oiild call attmition to this strange 
anomaly of public authorities, which employ an 
economical method of construction and yet prac- 
tically debar the private citizen fi’oivi aUo using it 
under pow*ers which are conferred for the jirotec- 
tion of the public interest. 

Idle accidents and failures which bav(' occurred 
in reinforced concrett* works luive not arisen from 
a wuint of durability, but hnve n In lost in variably 
taken place when the centres are struck, as. 
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contrary to experience in other materials, the 
strength of concretes increases with age. Improper 
materials and imperfect design which produce 
failure after completion would equally produce 
failures in other materials. 

]\Iy Council are of the opinion that works in 
reinforced concrete which comply with the require- 
ments laid down in the Report of the Committee 
appointed by this Institute are at least as durable 
as brick or sfme buildings. They think that any 
rearrangements of the rates, as suggested in 
the proposal of the Local Government Board, 
which would limit the period of loans for re- 
inforced concrete work to le^^s than the period 
for brickwork would be a mistake, resulting in this 
country being largely debarred from the advantages 
of modern and more economic methods of con- 
struction employed, not only by foreign countries, 
but by bodies not requiring the consent of that 
Board or free from the control of building 
by-laws. — I have the honour to be. Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

\V, J. Locke, Secretarjj. 

The following acknowledgment has been re- 
ceived from the Hon. Sir Schomberg K. McDonnell, 
K.C.B., Secretary to H.M. Commissioners of Works 
and Public Buildings : — 

H.M. Omct. of Wo)J.s. Uc , Sfo^iy's (rate. S’.TE. ; 

lltJi Htceaihi,}' 

Sir, — -I am directed by the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Works, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter ot the 9fch iustaiit, and I am 
to express to the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the thanks of Mr. Har court for 
the valuable report upon reinforced concrete con- 
struction with which they have been good enough 
to furnish him.— I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
ScHOUHEllG K. ^[cDoXXEEL. 

Til c Soi rcu t rij fl. I. I>.A . 

Mr. Locke’s Retirement from the Secretaryship. 

There was a good attendance of members at the 
General Meeting of the Institute la^t Monday, and 
the Chairman, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vicc-PyeHcleyit, 
took advantage of the occasion to say a few words 
on Mr. Locke’s approaching retirement from the 
Secretarysliip. Addressing the Meeting, Mr. Hall 
said : Gentlemen, before we begin the main busi- 
ness of the evening, I should like to draw your 
attention to the fact that this is the last general 
meeting of the Institute at which Mr. Locke will 
attend as Secretary. As I explained to you at the 
last Meeting, Mr. Locke has resigned his position 
in consequence of, I may say, the great success he 
has attained in another branch of art. {Hear, 
hear, and apphiused I thought you would like at 
a general meeting of this sort to take leave of him 
as Secretary, because you will not again have the 


opportunity of meeting him here in that capacity, 
though we ho^ie we shall frequently see him as a 
visitor. It is hardly necessary for me to make 
any lengthened reference to Mr. Locke’s connection 
with us ; but perhaps it would be fitting for me 
brietly to touch upon it. He has been with us 
now nearly eleven years, and, sparing his blushes, 
I know you will all agree that he has been a most 
able and courteous Secretary. [Hcar^ hear.) He 
has been very helpful to us all, and has made 
himself personally liked by everyone who has 
come in contact with him. [Hear, hearp But the 
inevitable has arrived ; he must leave us in order 
that he may shine with brighter light in another 
sphere. We should not like him, however, to go 
away without his feeling that this Creneral Meeting, 
and every General Meeting of the Institute that has 
assembled here for some years past, has appreciated 
his work. Members would desire, I am sure, that 
I should tell him on their behalf that they wish 
him the very greatest success in that literary 
branch of art which he has chosen, which he has 
made his own, and in which he has achieved con- 
spicuous success. {Hear, hear.) Therefore, on 
behalf of all, I would like to wish him every 
success in the future ; we hope we shall see him 
shine with a very bright lustre, and we shall all be 
very interested in watching his career. {Hear, 
hear, and loud and continued applause.) 

Mr. Locke, who on rising was warmly cheered, 
said : Mr. Vice-President and Gentlemen, it is not 
without some eimTion that one rises to take leave 
of a boly with which one has been connected for 
so many years as I have been with the Institute as 
Secretary. It has been a most valued jirivilege to me 
as an outsider to come into the very midst of a great 
profession — to see it in all its aspects, artistic, pro- 
fessional, and social, and to feel that in a kind of 
way the whole of the profession revolved round 
me, as tlie wheels revolve round the axle. It has 
taught me a great many things ; it has brought 
me into contact with men, which naturally wili he 
of great use to me in the other profession which I 
have followed and which I am going to follow 
exclusively henceforward ; and it also has brought 
me a great many friends ever since I came here, a 
total stranger, nearly eleven years ago. I have been 
received by everybody, froin the President of the 
Institute to the most newly joined Associate, both 
here and in the provinces, with unif. rm considera- 
tion, kindness, and courtesy : everyone has held 
out the band of friendship : and therefore to leave 
you now is a matter of great regret and considerable 
pain. I thank you all for the years you have 
made so iileasant to me, and I thank you, Sir, for 
the kind and flattering remarks you liave made 
about my career,; and I hope, though 1 am no longer 
able to serve you as your Secretary, perhaps by my 
poor ^ effort^ in other directions I may still be able 
to minister to your edification. [Hear, hear, and 
loud applause.) 
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The Flashlight Advertisement Nuisance. 

The foliowiii_<^ leaei* h^en addresseil to the 
Institute : — 

]4i Bd‘ khi,j>ii(i>! tT, stidnd, !!'('. 

The pl.iuLie of iiashiiiLr electric light advertise- 
ments and sky ^igns in our cities at night is on 
the increase, and seriously threatens the beauty 
and impressi\eness of London, destroying archi- 
tectural scale and dignity, and vulgarising many of 
the most striking and interesting spot^^ ot our 
Metropjh'-. We have recently protested in the 
public Press against the vandalism of a prominent 
tirm in spoiling a splendid river view by defacing 
the shot tower by an illuminated advertisement. 

The chief offender^ in ihi^ way are a few large 
well-known firms, and it becomes a question vital 
not only to artists, but to everyone whj values the 
architectural beauty and artistic aspect'^ of London, 
how long we are going to tolerate these insults to 
the eye. Why should a tew pushful firms be 
allowed to trample on public rights of vision ’? 

There is, how^ever, a worse danger in allowing 
their continuance, and this is the quite real danger : 
that the public, growing accustomed to such in- 
trusion^, might, from enduring, actually giow to 
like these dazzling deformities. 

We would respectfully urge that united actiijn 
'should be taken on the subject, and beg to suggest 
that if your powerful and intiuential ]»ody would 
co-operate with other (listing ui'^hed artistic associa- 
tions and the leading societies for thi* protection 
and preservation of the public rights in the beauty 
of histjric buildings and places, this gross abu<e 
of advertising could be restrained in the true 
interests as well as the dignity of the nation by 
ehective legislation. — We have the honour to be, 
yours obediently, 

Walter Crane, Joserh Pennell. J. Kerr 
L aW'^ON, T. Fisher Fnwin, Sidney Lee, 
D.C.L., Henry IL Wheatley, F.S.A., Jane 
C oRDLN Unwin, Oscar Prownino, Thomas 
Seccomr.l, J. F. Green, G. H. Padford, 
M.P., Cvi’T. THE Hon. F. Hemi’hill (Deputy 
C’hairnian L.C.C.), Sir Port. H. IHuison, 
Ge(ir(h: Whvle, A. H. Sroke^i, ICC. 

The Council have referred the matter to the Art 
Stinding Committee for consideration and report. 

Vlllth International Congress of Architects, 
Vienna, 1908. 

The following announcement has been pulilished 
concerning the exhihition to be held in connection 
with the International Congress of Architects, 
Vienna, IhOS : — 

‘‘ (A) In response to the repeated wish expressed 
l)y foreigners, photographs will lie permitted as 
supplementary exhibits, tlKUigh it is particularly 
iTMjiiestt'd that where pos^ihl^ l.irge pictures of 
decorative treatment be contributed, [B] It is 


very desirable that an artist should ^u[q)k ment 
an exhil)U hy a l>uok or portfolio containing an 
illustrated collection of his other executed work^. 
[C) Idle “ special conditions ' mimt in all ca^es 
agree with the * general c.uiditions.' liL Itli May 
1908 i^ the date on which work- < f art mu-t 'he 
delivered in Vienna at the K. K. ( rartenbaugesell- 
schaft, Parkring 12.“' 

A Technical Bureau for Architects. 

Particulars are to hand ot the iormation ot an 
in-titution to be kn(.)Wii . 1 - *'Tlie Architect-' 
Technical JUireaii. ’ it- object is to give expert 
advice on the many technical re<|uirement< ot the 
prute-sion, to "Upiily tL'u-tWi)rthy informatieii on 
new methods of con-truetmn, on building mateiials 
and appliance-, on manutactured good-, and on other 
matter^ which archiitct^ a^ a rule can only become 
ac(]uainted with through the medium of circular-; 
and manufacturer-' trav^ellers. The attair- of the 
Ikireau are to he admim-tered by an Advisory 
Committee of Architects, repre-eiiting both London 
and the Provinces. The Committee at present 
c >nbist of ten membei-, of whom nine are Fellows 
of the Institute —vi/. : Messrs. G. 1 Ku’tram 1 luhner 
(Leed-), Altred M . S. Cros-, M.A., H. L. Goddard, 
M.A. iLeice'^tera Geuige Hubbaid. F.S.A., Paul 
Ogdrii i Manchester 1 . \Viiliam A.Pit'-, H. D. Searlc-;- 
Wood, Fd\\in Seward' C arditfi.and IveirhD. Young. 
The work of the Pureaii will include tlie carrying- 
uut of scientiiic and practical te-t- on materials, 
-pecialities, sy-tems of con-truction, and new 
inventions as-ociated with hnilding operations. 
Experts are i.) be retained to advise on con-trnc- 
tional and technical subjects and on legal and such 
other matteis as atfect architectural practice. In 
the Local iMaterials Department information will be 
centralised regarding stone, brick, tiles, slates, lime, 
cement, Ac., in wariou- parts ot the country, and a 
standard -election (»f samples ^Mll be available. 
Copies of the Puilding Dy-laws in force in each 
town and locality will he kept in the Library. 
Assistance would be atforded to sub-cribers in 
obtaining particulars of the site in important com- 
petitions that art‘ advertised information. La* in- 
stance, regarding aspect, ailjoining property, prin- 
cipal roads, acce-silde materials, and tlu^ supply of 
phot(\graphs of adjacent buildings. It is stated 
that tlie movement is being well supported, and 
that the Dureau has already tive liimdred -uh- 
scribers. The d'ticGS are at 11 Dloomsliury Man- 
sions, Hart Street, W.C., and the Secretary Mr. 
W. Parker. 

Preservation of Crosby Hall. 

The (juestion of the pn'Servation of Crosby Hall 
was again under considf‘rati(Ui at the London 
C’ounty Council meeting last Tuesday. A report 
Wcis presented by tlie Local Government Com- 
mittee stating that, after th(‘ discussion which took 
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place when their report was considered by the 
Council on :-lrd December Tsee JounNAL, 7th Decem- 
ber, pp. Ill and 112], aiKl as the result of negotia- 
tions, they had ascertained that the Government, 
being an:dous to co-operate in the movement for 
the preservation of Crosby Hail, would be prepared 
to consider a scheme under which the hall itself 
might be used for housing the commercial library 
of the Board of Trade, which the Board were 
anxious to utilise with greater profit to those com- 
mercial interests which were centred in the City of 
London. It had been subsequently ascertained 
that the iloard would, in addition to using Crosby 
Hall itself, desire to obtain in the imine liate vicinity 
other accommodation for purposes closely asso- 
ciated with those just mentioned. These negotia- 
tions found definite expression in a letter received 
from the Board of Trade on 18th December. The 
Committee felt that the action of the Board intro- 
duced a new and important element into the con- 
sideration of this question : a 'substantial tenant, 
presumably willing to take the property for an 
indehnite period, was assured, and under conditions 
which would give that access to the historical 
building which the Council and the public required. 

In the negotiations w^hich had taken place and 
at the conference last Monday the Committee 
thought it had been made clear that further pro- 
ceedings would be rendered practically impossible if 
the Council adhered to the exact terms of its resolu- 
tion of 8rd December. The Committee maintained 
the po'^ition which they took up at the outset. AYhilst 
they were not prepared to recommend that any 
charge should be thrown on the rates in respect of 
the purchase of Crosby Hall, they realised that if 
they were to negotiate successfully with the 
directors of the bank and others concerned, a 
certain sum of money would have to be raised as 
part of the purchase price. The Council could 
hardly ask the City Corporation and others to join 
in a movement of that character unless it was 
prepared to act with them on equal terms. They 
had therefore decided to ask the Council to waive 
the conditions under which any scheme must 
avoid the incurrence of capital expenditure. They 
were not without hope that if such an alteration 
was made in the resolution of ord Decemlier they 
might be able to negotiate satisfactorily wdth the 
bank directors, the (iovernment, the City Corpora- 
tion, and the Preservation Committee, and ulti- 
mately to submit, for the consideration of the 
Finance Committee and of the Ciutncil. proposals 
which, while avoiding any charge upon the rates, 
would secure the preservation of the hall on its 
present site, and at the same time result in the 
acquisition of a centre of commercial information 
w’hicli would lie of the greatest advantage to 
London. Various alternative sites w’ere under 
their consideration, but they ^vere not in a position 
to report on them, nor w’ould it he desirable for 
them to do so until after the views of the bank 


directors had been ascertained. The fact that that 
meeting ot the Council w'ds the last meeting before 
the recess wvis their justification for approaching 
the Council at such short notice ; and, further, 
the bank directors had made it quite clear to them 
that some definite proposal from a responsible 
authority must be submitted to them immediately 
if they were to refrain from demolishing the hall. 
They recommended : — 

[a) That the resolution of 3rd December 1907, 
wdth reference to Crosby Hall, be rescinded. 

“ {b) That the Local Government, Records, and 
Museums Committee be authorised to ascertain 
whether the Corporation of the City of London 
will co-operate with the Council in securing the 
site of Crosby Hall, and wdietber the Crosby Hall 
Preservation Committee wall obtain the consent of 
the subscribers to the pi-eservation fund to transfer 
their subscriptions to the Council in order to assist 
in carrying out the scheme wPich maybe hereafter 
agreed upon ; that the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China be informed of the strong 
desire of the Council and the City Corporation to 
preserve the hall on behalf of the public, and of 
the assistance which the President of the Board of 
Trade is pre^^ared to render in the matter, and he 
invited to surreiidei* their purchase of the wPole or 
part of the site on suitable terms to be agreed 
upon ; that the Local Government, Records, 
and Museums Committee be authorised to enter 
into such negotiations with the various authorities 
and persons concerned, as may be necessary to 
provide a complete scheme for the preservation of 
the hall, and that the scheme shall not allow' for 
any charge being made upon the rates, and shall 
be reported to the Finance Committee and be 
submitted to the Council for its approval and 
sanction before the Council is committed to any 
action thereon.” 

The recommendation to rescind the resolution of 
the 3rd December idounxAL, 7th Dec., p. 112] was 
carried. 

On the second recommendation, on the motion 
of Lord Midleton, it wats agreed to add after the 
words “Museum Comniittce ” the w'ords ‘‘in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee.” 

It w'as further resolved by o9 votes against 49 
to add after the W'ord rates ” the W'ords “ shall be 
conditional on the City Corporation being willing 
to co-operate in providing the purchase-money.” 
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Pallets dll Tioccul'to. J‘ans : Ir 14 fire. 1907. 

A M. le Eedacteur dii Journal IM.lnA., — 

Monsiluil — LA ie poluiuitjuu eiitre deux de mes 
amis, M. Goodyear et M. Thlson, vient de paraitre 
dans votre estimable Kevue, et le premier de ees 
messieurs m'a fait rhonneur d’iiivoquer mon nom 
coujomtemeiii: avec celui de iM. Choi'.y a Tappui 
des idees qudl profes^e sur les deformations in ten- 
tionnelles de rarchitecture au moyeii-age. 

Je vous serais reconnai'-sant si vou^ voulie/ bien 
acciteillir dans votre revue les quelques lignes (|ue 
je vous adre'>se, car je desirerais vivement eviter 
que VOS iecteurs me eonsiderent com me un partisan 
de-. idees de ( ioodyear, ipti, a mon avis, a pamuu'alise 
des remarques qui ne doivent s’appli(|uer qu'a un 
petit nombre urexemples, et s'est mepris sur la 
portee d' autre-; constatations. 

Je ne retracte aucunement ce que j’ai dit dans le 
passage cite par M. Goodyear a la p. 20 de votre 
niuiiG'o du 9 novembre, car, dans les oxemples que 
je cite, les deformations sont reguliG*es et de nature 
a produire un etiet (jui a son interet ; les :7upposer 
intentionnelles n'est point absurde. II en est tout 
autrement d’autres cas et surtout de ceux oil la 
cause fortuite des deformations est evidente : a 
Notre-Dame de Paris, poussee des voutes et atiaisse- 
ments du sol humide ; ii Pi>e, affaissement 
simultane de la tour et de la partie voisine de la 
cathedrale, par suite de la meme depression du <ol ; 
a Saint- Quentin, malfaeon^, etc. Voici, du reste, 
ce que j’ecrivais Tan dernier it i\f. BiPon : 

J’ai la plus grande estime et la plus grande 
sympathie pour iM. Goodyear, et il a 2 Dublie des 
travaux pour lesquels j'ai aussi une grande estime, 
mais il m’e-.t impossible de me rallier aux conclu- 
sions qu’il a dernierement emises au sujet des 
deformations intentionnelles de I’architecture du 
moyen-age. J'ai dit au commencement de mon 
Mcuiuel d\'trcJu'ologic framaisCj des avant ces 
2 )ublications, dans quelle mesure je crois a ces 
‘ radinements ’ et ii ces deformations voulues, qu’il 
faut, e’est ma conviction, limiter it un tres petit 
nombre d’applications on ii un tris petit nombre 
d’edifices. En aucun cas, je ne saurais admettre 
la maniere de voir de mon ami M. Goodyear au 
sujet de I’eglise de Saint-Quentin et de la cathedrale 
d' Amiens, dont Thistoire est connue, et contredirait 
ses conclusions, a sujiposer que rexamen seul de 
ces edifices n’y suffise pas. Des longtemps je le 
lui ai dit — et je vous autorise ii repeter — -que telle est 
ma conviction absolue, et que je suis pleinement 
d'accord avec vous comme avec mon confrere et 
ami M. Georges Durand sur la faeon dont il con- 
vient d’expliquer les deformations de la cathedrale 
d’ Amiens.” 

En vous renierciant d’avance si vous voulezbien 
publier cette lettre, je vous prie, Monsieur, d'agreer 
I’expression de ma consideration la plus distinguee. 

C. Enlakt. 


liutlttwl Si/U'UY. Ed> .ibfu >i!t : 

\Hli IhLtmbtr 1007. 

Ti> Ihc Editor Journal IM.B.A. — 

Sir, — - in your i'-sue of 28L‘d November Mr, K. S. 
Pri(U‘ asks for a guide to the es'^ential points of 
Mr. (ioodyear’s theory. JEdore me lies an A/rhi- 
trctiiiyl Eei leir for February 190b, an article in 
^vhich I can recommend a-; excellent for the pur- 
2)ose. I extract one -veiitence from it. “ Ilis 
Air. Goodyear’s are the iiv>i ^teps to a -.cientitic 
understanding of what his uieasiireiiKait^ and 
photographs trium[)hamly <huw to be accessory to 
so much of tlie ancient beauty of aichitecture.” 
The writer of the article a 2 q)eais to be Mr. Prior 
himself. 

Instead of controversy a^ to extreme limits of 
Mr. Goodyear’s theories can we not re^t on such 
solid ground a-^ that ’? May we not without label- 
ling ourselvo'; as parti^an> be grateful to Mr. 
Goodyear for calling attention to facts of high 
interest hitherto neglected? It i-^ ni>t nece-^sary 
to accept all Mr. Goodyear's exjilanations of the^e 
facts, but the actual x^henomena are there, and 
most of us will acknowledge that we never realised 
the whole significance of them till we came across 
Mr. Goodyear's re-^earches. Irregularities we all 
saw ; but how many of us noticed those strange 
regularities in irregularities which involve the 
closest corresxiondence in varying parts of the same 
building— c.g., opposite arcades or dimiiiiGiing 
height of arch crowns? X U I for one. My own 
feeling is that everyone interested in building has 
had 02>ened uj) to him by Mr. Goodyear's work 
a new and deejily interesting s^ihere for ob-,er- 
vat ion. 

Mr. Prior of all men would, I should have 
thought, appreciate this. The other day 1 made a 
little tdlgrimage to his church at Monkwearmoiitli, 
and if ever there were refinements (but not with a 
big P please, Mr. Printer) they are there. In the 
exterior a splendid choice and treatment of mate- 
rial, so that the church looks almost like one of the 
rocky headlands of the coU'-t it stands on, and a 
fine harmony of colour between walls and roof. In 
the interior a use of tirincipal arches in the nave, 
which is of much significance, and a masterly 
effect gained by the converging arches across the 
transepts with a tapering chancel. D it imjios- 
sible to conceive that what ^^Ir. Prior does in one way 
with intention and success the earlier men with 
all their wealth of tradition and skill of workman- 
ship did in others ? And are the two really so far 
apart? I do not believe it, and I think ever> one 
ought to look into the facts iMr. Goe.dyear has got 
together, and later on they may accept or reject 
his theories. — I am, Sir, yours faithfullv, 

F. W. Devs. 
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,■ Architect : Negligence ; Damages. 

KrY>r,R V. IKASK AXI> SONS ANI> anotii]:r. 

This WA'' ail action liear<I m the King\ Bench Division 
bftuie Mr. Justice Dailin;.; and a Special Jury on the Jtli, 
»>th. and hth l.)ecember, to lecover dama^ies for alleged 
breich ot contract, oi in the alternative foi negligence. 

Ml. Acland, KX'., Mr. iMorton-Smith, and Mr. 11. l\ 
Colam were tor the plaintiif; Mr. Foote, K.C., and Mr. 
C. A. S. Gailand foi the defendants Tra>>k and Sons ; 
Ml. Salter, K.C., and Air. G. Stuart Eobertson for the 
defendant Webb. The following report is abstracted troin 
The Tinier ot the Oth and loth December : 

Air. Aclcnd in his opening statement said that the 
plaintiff. Air. Chirles Edwaid Keyser, desired to build a 
chapel for the Freemusonb' schools at Bushey, and he 
employed the defendant. Air. Edward Doran AYebb, an 
architect, ot Siilisbury, to prepare the plans and estimate. 
Air. AA'ebb wm^ awaire that the walls w*ere to lie painted by 
Air. Newman, a w^ell-knowm mural painter of ecclesiastical 
subject^'. The plaintiff entered into a coiuiact with 
Ales-^rs. Chailes Trask and Son-, buiideis, uf Nortu i-sub- 
Hamdon. in Somerset. wTio w'ere to build the chapel to the 
satisfaction ot Air. AAXbb at a cost of io,90G. The walls, it 
w\is complained, had been so badly built that they leaked so 
as to destroy Air NewmiaiiN paintings. The speciffcation 
provided that the walls were to be of solnl brick, with a 
ffint facing, and to be brought to a surtace tit to be painted 
upon, the plastering to be executed in good chalk lime. 
The work w^as commenced in Alay oi June 1900. The 
architect had undertaken to superintend the execution ot 
the wmrk, and the plaintiff claimed that it w^as the archi- 
tect's dutv to exerci-e propel supervision to prevent scamp- 
ing, but that he had not done. In 1904 the damp began 
to show itself, aii<l the paint peeled off Air. Newman's 
paintings so that they W'eie ruined. It w’as then dis- 
covered that the wwll wxis not of solid brick, but contained 
a (j[uautity of rubbish. 

The plaintiff gave evidence in support of his counsel' s 
opening. In eross-examinatiou, he said that he supposed 
Air. AAXhb must have been satisffed, else he would not 
have given the tinal certiticate. The ffnal payment wais in 
Alay 1902. 

Air. Andrew W. Ander-on, an architect, of AA'atford, 
stated that the walls w’ere '-tripped under his supervision. 
The paintings had suffered fium damp, and he found that 
ffint clappings, broken biick, and ground ashes, without 
any bond, had been put into the walls, which were so 
built that the water could soak in and remain there. The 
interior of the wxill w^as tilled with water, 

111 cro'i'^-examination he -aid that it was not possible to 
have perteet contact between the bricks and the ffint-, 
and the -pace ought to be filled up with ffint chiiipings 
and mortar. 

J. H. Alunday, the foreman on the job. stated that a- 
soon as they took the ffints off the out-ide the lubbieh fell 
out on the scaffold. 

All. Philip H, Newman, the arti-t. said that chalk 
lime, if dry, afforded a good surface for painting. He 
thought a period ot two years was long enough for it to 
become dry. Hi- attention was called to blotches wduch 
were due to moi-ture, and ultimately the paint ffaked off. 
The damage to the paintings w’as due to the w'et getting 
thiough the walls. The minimum damage W’as .t2U0. 

At the close of the plaintiff 's ca-e. 

Air. Foote submitted that theie was no case ag*iinst 
the buiideis, as they had satisfied the architect. 

The JuiH.E declined to stop the ca-e, as that point could 
be rai-ed after the veidict. 

Air. Fooie. in addressing the jury, submitted that wdieie 
a contiuctoi had done hi'^ work to the satisfaction of an 


admittedly lioiie-t architect, a jury should be very slow to 
iuteifere. The original speciffcation provided for cement, 
but this w'as altered to mortar. The former was better 
adapted for painting and it dried cjuicker. There wa- a 
clerk of works employed by the plaintiff to see that the 
woik was properly done, and Air, Webb’s representative 
W’as there for the -ame purpo-e. 

Air. Chailes Jame- Xiask, a member of the defendant 
firm, stated that he visited the woik about once in tluee 
weeks. His managers vi-ite*! it between his visits. He 
had neNer seen lubbi-h packed m-ide the w’all. Cios-- 
examined, he said that the walls weie finished in Decem- 
ber 1900. He could not explain why, in the ca-e of the 
noith wxill, on which the paintings laid been finished after 
the wall had been re faceil, the painting- weie not spoiled, 
wTieieas in the case ot the -outh wall, on wTiich they had 
been finished befoie the w’all was le-faced, they were -polled. 

Air. Ernest G. AATlliams, the London repre-entative ot 
Alessrs. Tiask and Sous, said that he thought the w’all had 
never really dried, and the paint w’as put on too quickly. 

Air. Alicklewright, assistant managtr to Alessis. Tiask, 
said that he did not see any space filled w’ltli rubbish be- 
tween the bricks and the fimts. Such a w’all as had been 
de-cribed would not have stood the weight ot the loof 

S. Ckuke, the toiemun, '!,aid the bricks in the-e 22-inch 
walls weie 14 inches thick ; there could never have been 
in any place as little a- 44 inches of buck, nor could the 
average ha\e been 9 inches only. Some toieign -tuff, 
shown the wntnes-, he said looked as it it came from a 
du-t-cart. but he never got his maternil for the woik in 
that w\iy. AATienever he took down a biulding it ahvay*- 
had the appeal ance of ha\ing been made of lubbish The 
clerk ot the w’orks made no complaints to him about the 
mortar or building. 

Cro-s-examined — He rejne-ented AIe--r-. Trask. He 
had nothing to conceal. Some bnck- inside may ha\e 
been lather -oft but they w'eie all right it not exposed to 
fiost. He had written he would not have liked to ri-k 
many of them outside. He wrote to Alessr-. Tra-k “ he 
never let the plaintiff' see any more than he jios-ibly could.” 
He could not say why he wrote that. It was too long ago. 
It was not that he had anytliing to conceal. He had 
written he wxis "well watched, but he was up to those soil 
ot people,” retelling to the clerk ot w’oiks. He had added 
the clerk could not catch him a-leep. hut was on to the 
men if the witness chanced to move. He could not -ay 
what he meant. He had to wiite to his master, and be 
could not -end a blank sheet. If the mortar had been bad 
and the bond not piopeily done, the building W’ould iia\e 
fallen, and he would not ha\e been in Court to tell thn tale. 

Ke-examined — The cleik appro\edot the bricks used. 
He W’as veiy sharp. 

Tw’o bricklayer- gave evidence that the brickw’ork never 
fell to 44 inches only, and that the w’oik wa- propeily done. 

Air. E. G. Verity, a surveyor, -aid that a wall such as 
described by Air. Ander-oii w'ould scarcely, in Ins opinion, 
have -uppoited the root. Cement would have dried 
quicker tlian the chalk lime used. The lime in the chalk 
lime, when damp, W’as very injurious to paintings. 

Cioss-exammed -He did not think that the Hint surface- 
in the interior ought to have been dripping with w’ater four 
year- after the building. That miglit have been caused 
by water from out-ide, or perhaps by the moisture in the 
mortar. The fiist was mo-t probable. Water might enter 
holes in the wall, if -ueh existed. He had made his 
calculation about the weight to be carried by the w’alK on 
a wrong basis, as he now’ tound they did not carry the 
w’hole w’eight of the loof. 

Ke-examined — He did not think any painting should have 
been done on these wails w’ithin tour year- of their erection. 

Air. Salter -ubmitted there was no case as to negligence 
by Air. Webb either a- to the building of the apse w’alls or 
as to giving the final certificate. 
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Hi< Lorj>'^Hrp ht should ItMve it to the jury to 

say whether it was negligent ot Yi. Webli tn adM-^e Mr. 
Newman that he might paint on the wall- two yeai- utter 
their election. 

l\[r. F.. Doran Webb, the aichintt -aid he attended 
about every <evenleen days dui In,a the progress ot the work. 
Theie was no diiHeulty about the buildiu'_r of the ap-e 
walls. He ihouudu the paintin-a did nut -tand becau-e 
a bOUth wall, wheu it wa- doiie. was always daiiipii than 
othei-. and he thouuht this wall had nut diu.d cianpletely. 
Chalk lime took longei tu ilrv than cement. At the time 
ot -i'aning the cuiitraet, he did not know Mi. Newman wa- 
to do paintina, and he did not tell him that tin walls 
would be tit tor paintin-a two yeais alter tiection tor the 
autumn of l‘j01 ; he told Mi. Newmian it would be two 
yearn at least before any walRpamtine or ilecoration could 
be done. In the summer of l‘JU‘2 he was -urpiised to hear 
painting had been begun. It there wa- onl\ inche- of 
brick, the building would have collap-ed. 

Cross-examined — Bad work, -uch as mentioned in Mi. 
Ander-on's repoit, ought to have been noticed, it it had 
exi-ted. He did not notice it. though he in-pected the 
work regulaily. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes said that evaporation of moisture 
would be retarded it the outer -urface were tiint rather 
than brick 

CiOs<-examined — There wars a common idea that a wuill 
w\i- dry after two yeai-. If a w'all w'eie full of rubble, a- 
Mr Andeison ivpoited. that would tend to spoil the paint- 
ing-, He thoneht the photograph of the wmll contiadicted 
the repoit. He hud not -emi the work itself. 

Fuitlier evidence wa- gis'en that tw'o year'5 wa- a usual 
peiiod to leave a wmll beioiv punting on it. 

Hi- I.oKi-Hri‘, in -umming u}> -aid that Mr. Webb and 
Mr. Newman had. previou- to thi- matter, done work for 
Ml Kev-er at Alderma-tun in decorating the church tlieie. 
so that Mr. Webb knew the kind of work piopo^ed to be 
done at Buchev by Mr. Newman, and Mr. Newman was 
aware of the rt<inirement- toi the woik At Chii-tma- 
IhOO the aj)-e waalU w'eie done. The painting began in 
July 1904. before w'hicli IMr. Xewman applied a drying 
preparation. No one had blamed Mr, Newunan. Damp 
came out and spoiled part of the painting after a good de.d 
had been done, and it had to (»e renew-ed. The plaintiff 
had to show wliy thi- had oecuried. Wa- it proved that 
if wui- Ijeeaime of failure to follow the -pecitication Thi- 
metliod of building with brick and flint was not unusual. 
The interstice^ between -hould have been filled in with 
Hint chiirping-. The space -lioiild not have exceeded 
2 inches 01 o inches Was the space filled with impioper 
material ’^ Mr. Amlersoii wxis employed by Mr. Kevser to 
make a repoit on the work, a- there had been some dispute 
between Mi. Webb and Mr Keysei. Mr. Webb made hi - last 
visit in Januaiy 1902. and gave hm last certificate in May 
1902. The jury inu-t form tlieir owm opinion on Mr. 
Ander-on’- evidence. Mr. Andeison ga\e his report on 
May 7, 1900, to Mr. Keyser. Mr. Key-er told ^les-r^. 
TTa-k on the 'Stli that he w*as having an examination of 
the building made by Mr. Andei-on and invited them to 
come to BuMiey and see the condition ot thmes, Mes-r-. 
Trask lei^udiated liability, and did not accept Mr. Key-oT- 
suggestion on the loth to come and -ce Mr. Andemon on 
the spot and to ask IMr. Webb to come also, but -.iid tht'V 
could -end a lepre-ent.itive on the 29tli, and did not pro- 
pose to communicate with Mr, Wehh, as they had had -ome 
dispute with him about some other work. The lepaiis 
were accordingly done without their pre-ence. It wsi- now 
said that the painting- weie not limt bv the wank being 
badly done, but by the painting- being applied too eaily. 
Which account did the jury pretei ^ Should not Messi-. 
Tra-k liave sent someone to .-ee it Mr. Andei-on's leporf 
were well founded ? Should Mr. Webb have -een that 
the building wa- badly done ^ Was the '-pecitication tol- 


lowt'd or not ’ Ii tlu* work wms badl\ doin', -hon’d Mr. 
Webb have found it I'lU * A- to damagt it laid cost about 
gllT to makt' thr w.ili- cood. To put tin* painting- light 
would (L>-t t2(J(>. W,i- till- expt ndituu' n .i-oii.i’tih ’ 

The jiuy tound a Nt idict toi the plaintiil ag.iin-t luuh 
defendant-, c loO ag.un.-t Mi. \N\hh. aiM i217 again-t 
Me--i-. Tia-k l\. Son-. 'The alni) pa\aid*' h\ Mi. Wt hb to 
be dirnded into t'.Vl toi Kp.iii t<» th»' w.ill. and lor tlu- 

ncce--aiv lepamtiiic : tin *.217 payahh* liv Ml--i-. iT,i-k 
cV Son- to be duebd into *.♦<") to] i. pail to tin wal!-. and 
iM")2 tol tin iepaintm;.'. 

Mr. G\ki. vM' -ubniitted that tin damagt - acani-t M* --i- 
TTa-k tor iX'painting wane tt>o imnott'. 

Hi- Loi:n^uin ovtiaulcd Bie ol>]cction, .ind eiin led 
] u d g m e 1 1 1 a L c o 1 ( 1 1 n g 1 y . 


MINUTES. IT. 

At the Fourth Geneial Meeting (Urdinaiyi ot the Ses-ion 
lt>07-0^, belli Monday, loth Decembci 19(17, at S pm. 
— Pre-ent : Mr Edwin T. Hall. Vuc-P', eshU ,it, in the 
Chair; 4(_) Fellow'- (including 7 members ot the Council I, 
4S As>ociates {including 1 member of the Council), and 
nu melon- visitors. 

Upon the Minute- of the pievions Meenni! {2nd Decem- 
ber, Jounxce. p. 105) being put for confirmatn>n. Mr. H. 
Hardwicke Lang-ton LL] objected that the Minute lespectinL.- 
the amendment which he had a-kei] leave to hung foiw.iid 
Ip. lOd), and which the Chaiiinan had ruled cuuM not he 
entei tamed as the notice lequired undLi the B\-law- had 
not been gisen, wa- by initrence inaccuiate. ina-much a- 
tlie bu-ine-s to be brought betoie that Meeting, and to 
which hi- piopo-ed amendment related, had not been 
announced in -utfieient time tor the le.juired notice to he 
given, and that con-eiRientiy -ucli Minute oiioht to be 
amended or expuiiL'ed. The Cliaiimin stated that the 
Minute in (juestion accurately re< oided what had tian- 
spiied, but that Mr. Lang-ton’s piotest -houM he entered 
on the Minutes ot the pre-ent Meeting Tiieicupon the 
Minutes, having been taken as read, wei\' })a 5 -cd ami 
signed a- correct. 

The Hon. Secietarv announced the dece.ise ot Edw'aid 
Moigan Whitaker, -Usoenue, elecftd iss-j. 

The following member- attending foi the fii-t time -ince 
their election were foimally admitted by the Chairman — 
viz.. Raltun Gardner Hammond and Robert Cuningh.iine 
Murray, 

The Secietary announced that the tollowing c.indidate- 
hid beim. nominated for election — viz.. A- Fri.i.ow : 
Samuel Hur-t Seager A.[ (Christchurch, N.Z.): A- A— 
-ociA'ii: ; Walter Godfrey (Tieen. 

The Chairman referred to the approaching retirement 
ot Mr. W . J. Locke from the Secietary-hip. and ha\ing 
given expiession to the feelings of per-oiial legaid in 
which he w'as held by meiuhtrs, and tlieii appreciation ot 
hi- valued services a- Sccietaiv, wi-hed him on Iiehalt of 
the General Body success m hi- futuie (areoi. 

The Meeting having warmly eiidoi-ed the Cliaiiman’- 
leiuarks, the Secietary expie--fd his acknowledgment- toi 
the unvarying kindne-- and eiju-idei ation Im ha<l expel i- 
enc'i^l fiom menibeis and hi- deep ('oncein at -(‘\cring hi- 
cminection witli the Institute. 

IMr. \\ m. Moodward [F._ lead a Paper nu Ri t r nt Fnu: 
Luoisuvriox mu Loxf^oN vmc u rirr Fwtuuy wo Wokk- 
sirni' A cts ot ls').7 am> l‘.)01, ’Jirr Lo.xuox' Buit.uixu t 
18!)4, \\i> MIL Amimiailxi At i 1995 

The Paper luuing been di-cusmd a \ote of thanks wa- 
pasFed to Mi. Woodwaid by acclamation 

The proceeding- then clo-oih and the 5h t tiiig -i-pauitcd 
at 10 p.iit. 
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GEORCtE FREDERICK BODLEY, R.A., F.S.A., D.C.L. 

Born at Hull, 14th March 1827. Died at Water Eaton, 21st October 1907. 

“ do one great work and to die looking through a lattice window.” Such was the 

^ I ^ ambition he expressed, when a young man, to a friend who reminded him of it only 
jL shortly before his death. Not one, but two great works came to him at the end, 
the Cathedrals of Y'ashington and San Francisco— in Liverpool Cathedral his share was a 
subordinate one; and he died in the stone-mullioned Manor House of Water Eaton, near 
Oxford, in which he had lived for little more than a year. 

His father was a physician, first at Hull and afterwards at Brighton. It was at Brighton 
that he first met George 'Gilbert Scott on the occasion of the marriage of Scott’s brother to 
his sister. How he came to take up architecture can be best described in his own words : 
•‘.lust previously I had been reading a book on architecture, Bloxam's Gof/iic Architecture, 
and had become bitten with a curiosity about the history and the art. My father arranged, 
at my wish, that I should be with Gilbert Scott, and soon after the marriage mentioned 
1 weirt and lived with Mr. and Mrs. Scott in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. 1 had not drawn 
at all before. The only sketch I remember making was one of the sea at Brighton when the 
momi made a broad path of light that led to mystery and darkness. I remember showing it 
to Scott, who said it was not architecture— which it certainly was not.” He remained in Scott’s 
office for five vears. and on leaving at once commenced practice. His first work was adding 
an aisle to a church at Bussage in Gloucestershire for Thomas Keble, the brother of John, 
and in a statement he made in 1901 he said, " What works I carried out for some time I could 
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ti’ace to thib lullel aisle at Jiassi^e.” Oi'lier elmivhes so )n followed: St, Mich lel aiul All 
AnF:el>, Brighton: Stanley End, Gloucestershire: France Lynch; St. iMartin-on-the-IIill, 
Scarborough, consecrated ls6d : All Saints, Scarborough : All Saints, Cambridge, a church 
with a central arcade; St. Michael, Folkestone, enlarged later; and St. John. Tue Brook, 
Liverpool, all built before 1870, the last three showing no trace of the French feeling so con- 
spicuous in his earliest work. In 1869 or 1870 he took into partnership Thomas Garner, who 
had also been a pupil of Scott, although after Bodley's time. For nearly thirty years the tirm 
was known as Bodley A Garner. F"or the first half of that time they worked together in such 
perfect harmony that it is quite impossible to say to whom the credit for any dehigii, or even 
any portion of a design, i^? due. During the la^t ten or fifteen years of the partnership, which 
was dissolved in 1898, they divided the work : one carrying out entirely one building, the 
other another. In the day^ of their active collaboration they always vorked at their homes, 
never at their office in South Square, ( 1 ray’s Inn : in fact there was no place there where they 
could work. This accounts partly for tlie difficulty of stating with certainty which was mainly 
responsible for any one building. Afterwards they moved to (Cray's Inn Square, where there 
was more room, and then they visited their office more frequently. For about ten years 
they lived four doors from each other in Church Eow, Hampstead, and all full-size details 
were made there by one or the other. Small-scale drawings were made in the office, but that 
was about all. They sometimes even set out their traceried windows full size themselve?). 
So much did they alter design after they were first made that I remember, in the ea^e of the 
Master's Lodge, University College. Oxford, built about 1878, I hardly recognised the 
building when I saw it, altliough I h..d worked on the I -inch-scale drawings."' 

In consetjuence of the reasons given above it is impossible to separate Bodley’s share 
from Garner's during several years, and neither proba])ly would haveA\ished that any attempt 
to do so should be made. But when dealing with the early \York done before the partnership 
began, and with the later work of the last fifteen years or so, there is no such difficulty, and 
Bodley’s rare taste is manifest at botli periods. His early churches — St. Michael's, Brighton, 
St. Martin’s, Scarborough, Ac. — were designed when he was strongly under the influence of 
early French Gothic, but he treated his plate- tracery windows and other borrowed features he 
introduced with marvellous refinement and with an originality which carried them far outside 
the range of mere copying. In after years he was out of sympathy with, and spoke dis- 
paragingly of this earlier work, but it is a question whether the two churches mentioned do not 
rank among his best. In a letter he wrote me in 1896 he say^ : St. Michael's, Brighton, 
was a l>oyish antagonistic effort. Not believing in what one saw at Scott’s one went in for a 
violent reaction. One had seen bad mouldings, and so vould not have anv, and inane 
crockets— one felt ‘ away with them -vhich was but the weakness of youth.” I cannot help 
feeling— and I am sure others will agree with me who knew St. Michael's before it was en- 
larged by another architect — that weiknesb ” is not the right word. The church was built 
nearly fifty years ago ; and if ever an (\irly work showed genius that work is St. Michael's. t 
St. John’s, Tue Brook, finished in 1870, was nearly, if not quite, the last church designed 
by Mr. Bodley before the partnership began. St. Augustine's, Pendlebury, near Manchester, 
followed soon after. It was consecrated in 1874. In plan it is based on the great ]>rick 
churches at Albi and Toulouse, and consists of a wide nave with internal buttresses which 
are pierced so as to provide an ambulatory aisle on either side. It was, I believe, the first 

' Thi-^ uork not June by (Mmtiaot . rlnnc Wd- nn tin* Vn ar, the chinch licfoie it ^\as cnlai ftcd Tiir 

bnildci : the cltik ot the woik-i oKlcied the inatfiial and nenilly liubb'n by a tine titteentli-eeiuiivy 

jjaid the woikinen. (hmuui tiiptyeh. whicli ^till -t.uid- b.-hind tin* altai. 

t The yliutoi^iMph. lent by Canon Sander'.on. 
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church built in England in which this type of plan was adopted, and it is remarkable also 
for another reason. The window tracery throughout is a mixture of Flowing and Perpendicular 
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lines, and is similar to that which is to be found in a few churches built about the time that 
the Black Beatli of l;44b wrought such liavoc amongst the craftsmen of the time. There is 
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a more marked l)reak then in Englisli architecture than at any other period. ikxlleyV aim 
was to continue the development which was just commencing wlien it was nipped hy the 
Great Plague. In the Church of Hoar Cross, Stattbrdshire, huilt about the same time for 
the Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram — the most elaborate and most stately of small churches in 
England— the same desiie is manifest.'' Whether these two churches set the fashion, or 
whether the movement was in the air, is difficult to say without knowing the exact dates of 
approximately contemporary churches : hut it ap})ears certain that before Pendleburv was 
/)uiit this feeling had not appeared in English churchwork since tli * Gothic revival com- 



menced. It is noticeable in the work of Bentley, Bedding, G. G. Scott, jun., ^Ac., especially in 
the charming St. Agnes. Kennington, of the last named, built about 1877. 

In Bt. Michael's, Camden Town, built in 1879, and in many sul)se(]uent churches, Mr. 
Bodley turned to a somewhat earlier phase of English Gothic for inspiration, and displayed a 
less exuberant fancy. Not so original as the early churches, these later ones show his abso- 
lute mastery of detail, his rare refinement and unerring taste, coupled with fine proportion 
and great dignity. He played no pranks with Gothic architecture. His love for it was too 
deep. Pieplying to a letter congratulating him on receiving the Gold Medal of llie Institute, 

One of hnt \soik-; wm'-. to a'lU n to Hoar CKuich, in wliich is to lie u indinnnent t.> u- two 

Michitect-. 
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he writes : ‘‘ It was as unexpected as unsought. I suppose it is one of the accretions of 
advanced life. But I feel it to be an honour done to my beloved old Gothic rather than to 
what little I may have done.” His principal later churches for which he was solely responsible 
are: — Clumber; Cowley St. John's, Oxford ; Hackney Wick ; Eccleston ; Chapel Allerton and 
Holbeck, near Leeds: ^yarrington ; St. Aidan's, Bristol; St. Faith’s. Brentford : Horning- 
low, near Burton-on-Trent : Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Pioad, Kensington, Ac. His own 
favourites were Clumber Church, for the Duke of Kewea^tle : and Eccleston Church, for the 
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Duke of Westminster. He had the great gift of being equally at home with both town and 
country churches. All Saints', Danehill. Sussex, is an ideal country church : the Eton Mission 
Church, Hackne}" Wick, is as unmistakably a town one. He could spend thousands well, a^ 
Hoar Cross Church shows, and yet obtain distinction with hundreds, as at Hackney, and 
Cowley, Oxford. 

His greatest disappointment was losing Truro Cathedral in 1878. Here was a chance of 
his '' one great work.” The competition wa^ a limited one, and he made certain of winning 
it. Pearson contented himself with sending drawings of executed work. Bodley, on the other 
hand, besides forwarding photograplm and perspectives of Pendlebury, Hoar Cross, Ac., 
prepared a complete design. He did more : he sent alternative designs on fly-leaves, which 
in the opinion of the “ otflce ” would have been better omitted, as likely to confuse the 
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Committee. The Jesii^n lie preferred himself showed a pair of towers over the transepts, as at 
Exeter. He proposed to retain two hays of the old fifteenth-century church as a Lady chapel 
at the east end." Two years previously he had competed for and lost the ** Schools at 
Oxford, won by ^Ir. T. G. .Tack>on, but in his next Oxford venture he was more fortunate. In 
hib design for the new Quadrangle for Magdalen College he challenged the fifteenth century 
on its own ground, played it in its own game — and beat it. Hib design for the new t()^^er 
leading from the old (^)uad to the new is in many respects finer than any tiling Oxtord can 



boast of the fifteenth century. In the first competition for Liverpool Cathedral he took little 
interest. He felt that it would never be built on the site then selected. Besides work, mainly 
domestic, was beginning to pour in ii[)on him and he had little time for ('ompetitions. 

He is so often referred to as a ^•church” architect that many have little idea of tlie 

St. M.iry”'', Ti’Uii). wit-i tliniblo-ii,i\ t* chuo h with ;l kept the whole ot the '>outheiii liiiit. whieh fo 

eenti.il arCfifle ami ^M^hout aisle.', rpai^on eventuallv the higgei. siinplei woik hehiml it. 
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number of houses he built, added to, or altered, and of how long ago it is since he began 
this work. Some of his liouses were among the first red bricdv ones built in England in 
eighteenth-century fashion, after the advent of King Stucco. The vicarage of St. Martin's, 
Scarborough, is a most delightful simple house, and absolutely modern, although built early in 
the sixties. Another early house of his is the vicarage at Pendlebury. Contemporary are 
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five houses forming a group at Malvern : two houses are detached, whilst three are grouped 
together in one in a very charming fashion. These were finished in 1869. In 1896 I had 
a reason for asking him for the dates of these and of other early ones. He replied from his 
house at Iver, Bucks, where he generally lived and worked before he went to Water Eaton. 
His answer is characteristic of the man and is worth quoting : I am not at all well up in 
the dates of any of the buildings you name. Pendlebury Parsonage was built ])efore Garner's 
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time, but 1 really don't know the year. It was some time before the church was thought of. 
However, I do not think it is worth while to mention these things. It would suffice to say I 
was early in the Held, ‘Our little systems have their day/ 13iit our little systems are not 
worth much, and certainly do not last long, though art is long and buildings are stubborn 

facts I am getting a new life working here in peace and (juietness, and no cribs witli 

me. But at my time of life one ought to know all the cribs ])y heart. ... I am sixty-eight 
and a bit now, more's the pity. Just as one gets to know something, however little, one has to 
go to sleep.'* 

As a young man he built some schools, and in 1872 he won in competition the London 
School Board Office on the Embankment, since more than doubled in size, (lamer was his 
partner at the time, but the design was submitted under his name alone. In 1S7G the tirui 
built the house at the corner of Tite Street, Chelsea, for the Hon. J. C. Duiidas. Its design is 
based on Kew Palace, the front of which they had measured purposely, and the curious can 
trace the resemblance between the two buildings, although one is very far from being a copy of 
the other. 

The names of the houses, churches, college halls, Ac., that he decorated would fill a page 
or more of this Journal. In decoration he revelled. His sense of colour was exquisite. 
^Yithout the slightest exaggeration he may be said to have been the one architect of the last 
century who knew how to paint a church, and who took good care that it was painted, t In 
St. Augustine's, Pendlebury, walls, roof, screens, organ-loft, and reredos are all painted, and 
all windows are filled with stained glas^. To asbist him in his church and house decorations 
he, together with his partner and G. G. Scott, jun., started CVatts A Co., in Baker Street. 
In the seventies Morris's and Watts's, very difierent in their ideals, were almost the only places 
in London where really fine hangings, wall-papers, Ac., could be bought. He was originally 
called in to advise as to the decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral, and prepared a scheme which 
was not carried out. His desire was to treat Wren's w'ork wuth the utmost reverence. He 
found in the choir proof that the stonework had been either painted or distempered before, 
and his proposal was to use white paint and gilding only, with pictures in the compartments 
of the vault framed in by the moulded ribs. 

In late years he was somewhat criticised for not placing work in the hands of recognised 
artists instead of firms. He was accused of not being in sympathy with the movement for 
the union of the arts. How he must have smiled if these accusations ever reached him, 
which they probably never did, as he mixed little with the younger generation of artists. The 
truth is he was the pioneer of the movement before the movement itself can be said to have 
commenced, A reference to his early work proves this. He obtained for Burne-Jones his 
first commission — or at ail events one of his first. This was to paint a triptych for Wagner's 
Church of St. Paul, Brighton. The work Bodiey was doing was not finished when the picture 
was ready, and Burne-Jones asked permission to sell it to some one who had come into his 
studio and admired it, and to paint the replica, slightly altered, which is now in the church. 
How the original, lost for years, came finally into Mr. Bodley’s own possession is too well 
known a story to need repeating. In the west windows of St. Michael's, Brighton, and in the 
Stanley End Church can be seen some of the earliest of Morris's glass in the kingdom, the 
cartoons for the latter being made by Ford Madox Brown, Bossetti, and Morris. St. Martin's, 
Scarborough, is the epitome of the union of the arts. The central panel on the east wall is by 
Burne-Jones, the side panels are by Morris. The painting on the organ-case is ))y Mr. B. S2)eneer 
Stanhoj)e. The chancel roof was decorated by Morris, assibted by Mr. Philip Webb, Bodiey 

Apparently he is a year wrong in 

* Buttfci'heUl delighted m colour -^eheine^ ; but he obtained ett'ect'> by coloured iiiateiiaL more than bv paint 
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himself executing the painting over the chancel-arch. Morris drew the cartoons for the paint- 
ings in the lower panels of the pulpit, a side panel being painted by Rossetti. All the windows 
are tilled with stained glass, the early ones being made by Morris from cartoons by Burne- 
Jones, Ford Madox Brown, D. G. Rossetti, and Mr. Philip Webb. The decorations of All Saints, 
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Cambridge, and St. .Tohn’.s, Tue Brook, are by C. E. Kempe, the latter church having the 
wonderful Tree of Jesse covering the whole of the west wall above the low archway into the 
tower. What a list of collaborators— Kossetti. Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, William 
Morris, Mr. Spencer Stanhope, C. E. Kempe, and Mr. Philip Webb ! It cannot be denied that 
he was out of sympathy with the work of a younger generation ; but no one can say with 
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truth that he ^Yas not keenly alive to the importance of eollahta-ating vith artists of the very 
first rank when he admired their work. He belonged to the pre-llaphaelite movement — 
though not to the Brotherhood and he remained faithful to his ideaB all through hi^ life. 
To die looking through a lattice-window ” strikes the keynote of his mind, at least so far as 
churches are concerned. In hou-^e-work he realised the impossibility of adapting media*val 
notions to modern requirements, and he never attempted it. I cannot recall a single example 
of a new domestic building by him in which the detail is Gothic, excluding of course what he 
did for the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. One of \u< latest works, the new buildings for 
King's College. Cambridge, the College has done him the honour to name after him, and in 



doing so has honoured itself, and at the same time set a precedent which might well be 
followed elsewhere. 

One reason why hi< work is so good, so complete in every part, is that he never allowed 
anything to prevent his carrying out his designs as he wished. If c-lients made suggestions 
he did not like and became importunate, he did nothing and permitted their letters to remain 
unanswered. He brooked no interference from anyone. In 1879 he added a nartbex and 
another bay to his Church of St. Martin, Scarborough. Lord Grinithorpe, then Sir E. Beckett, 
was Chancellor of the Diocese. The plans, drc., were sent to him, and he returned the 
specification covered with marginal notes, accompanied by a request that these should he 
incorporated in the document. Mr. Bodley brought it to the office and said, “ Simpson, will 
you please rub out these rude pencil notes, and then I will send the specification back.” The 
notes were rubbed out, the specification returned, and I never heard anything more about the 
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matter ; but as the alterations to the church were proceeded with at once Lord Grimthorpe 

probably saw the advisability of giving way. _ 

When he first started practice he worked without assistance, practically without an othce. 

One pupil came to him about 1856, and he did not take another for twenty years. M hen his 
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be fall of sketches, raeasurenients, and memoranda connected Avithhis work* As a young man, 
before his illness made it difiScult for him to get about, he travelled a good deal, but he did 
not sketch much. He did what ^Yas far better, he studied. '-'Go to Venice and sit in dark 
corners of St. Mark's, for the good of your soul," was his advice the first time I went to Italy. 
When he saw a building he liked it is said that he lit a cigar and looked at the building until 
the cigar was finished, and never forgot it. His memory was a reinarkably retentive one. He 
could describe churches he bad not seen for twenty or thirty years as though he had visited 
them the day before. He could draw detail with a rapidity and a thoroughness which even 
Street, w^ho also excelled in this respect, might have envied. He was only slightly acquainted 
with work of the present day, and very seldom expressed any opinion upon it. He had out- 
lived most of his contemporaries : had outlived, to a great extent, the movement he had done 
so much to advance. To estimate his powers, his early wo]*k must be taken together with his 
later. If towards the end he kept to a somewhat well-trodden path, it was at least a path of 
which he knew every inch, and along which he had himself planted many fiowers. 

I have made this article personal rather than historical or critical, eiiid I offer no apology 
for doing so. A complete list of his works is impossible to obtain ; an incomplete one would 
be useless. No description of liis buildings w'oiild convey their charm to those who do not 
know them; and nothing I could say wnuld help those who do. It is stated that he had few 
friends ; this is possibly so, but few men had so many staunch ones. Those wlio were brought 
in close contact with him felt an affection and admiration for him uhich few men inspire. 
His fine presence, stately manner, and old-fashioned courtesy, his charm — whether in rvriting 
or in speaking, his playful humour— all the more striking because his eyes alone showed that 
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he was conscious of what he was saying — and, above all, his kindness, account for the feeling 
with which those who knew him well regarded him. Even his slight hesitation in speech — 
sometimes approaching to a stammer — added a charm. He loved to surround himself with 
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beautiful furniture, pictures, glass, silver, old blue and white. If we pupils did not see as 
much of him in the office as we might have wished, we had the run of his drawing-room, and 
that alone was a liberal education. He was a musician of no mean order, not as regards 
technical skill — greater possibly can be heard nightly in half the drawing-rooms in London — but 
he played with rare expression and feeling. He was a poet, and had a poet’s instinct, although 
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perhaps unable to express it fully in words. His volume of Poems, however, published in 1899, 
gives some indication of what w*as in him. One finds expressed there what one findb in his 
architectural work : his delight in colour and music, his love for English (iothic, his 
appreciation of beauty and dislike for ugliness, his reticence and his taste. lie loved nature 
and was never tired of singing its praises. In his house at Iver, and later at Water Eaton, 



he revelled in the flowers, the old-fashioned ones especially, and rejoiced in the cpiietness 
of the country, away from the noise and bustle that he detested more than anything else in 
this world. He was the last of the band of Goths ” who made English church architecture 
famous throughout Europe in the latter part of the last century, and he was one of its leaders. 

To Mr. Cecil G. Hare, his partner during his last year, his friend and companion for 
many previous years, I am indebted for much information and for kindly looking through 
this memoir before it was printed. 

F. M. SiMPsox. 

I)ecembi‘r, 1907 . 



SAFETY EXITS FOR THEATRES AND OTHER PLACES OF 

EXTERTAINMEXT. 

By S. Huk&t Seager [/^.l 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6th January 1908. 

T he subject of safe egress from public buildings which Mr. Woodward brought before 
the Institute at our last meeting is one of such paramount importance that I very 
readily accept the opportunity offered me to place before our members, for their 
consideration and criticism, a method I have designed for preventing crushing at exits, to 
which I made slight reference at the meeting. I have the more contidence in doing this in 
that the method has already been carried out at some of the exits in two New Zealand 
theatres, with the result that the audience were able to leave that portion of the auditorium 
to which it was applied much more freely and quickly than under the previous ordinary 
arrangements universally seen. Fortunately there has been no panic since the alteration, 
but the ease with which the audience passed from the auditorium to the street without the 
slightest tendency to, or even possibility of, crushing confirms me in the belief (which the 
study of principles and their application in models had created) that I am justified in calling 
my method *‘The Safety Exit/’ 

I have only lately had the opportunity of consulting Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs's monu- 
mental work on Operas and Theatres, and many other essays on the subject to be found in 
the Institute Library. Though all writers are agreed that very much is needed to be done in 
order to make our places of entertamment safe, yet in none can I find any clear exposition of 
the principles to be followed, still less the method of their application to prevent crushing. 
Mr. Sachs's aim is to sho^\’ what has been done by architects in modern times in designing 
opera-houses and theatres. This he has accomplished in a manner beyond praise, and he 
gives also an able comparison and summary of the methods wdiich he finds have been 
adopted for the various parts. This is invaluable as a record of what has been done ; but 
Mr. Sachs does not claim that the methods wLich have been in use are to be taken as examples 
to follow — at any rate not in respect to exits. On the contrary, he criticises some very 
severely and gives but qualified praise to the best ; but such a hold has precedent upon us, so 
willing are we to follow’ example, that building after building is constructed in w’hich are seen 
all the faults in the forming of exits which have led to such heart-rending fatalities in the 
past, and which will without question be the cause of fearful loss of life in the future. 

To effect any improvement it is principhs, not precedents, wLich must be carefully 
studied, understood, and follow^ed. Several writers wdio describe, not w'hat has been done, 
but what should be done, evidently consider that the last w’ord has been said about exits in the 
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Regulations ” of the London County Council, for they rest content with quoting these or others 
based upon them. To my mind no greater error could he committed than to regard these 
Regulations ” as in any degree a statement of what is required to l)e done in order to make 
places of entertainment safe in times of panic, or even as convenient as possible on ordinary 
occasions. They merely state a minimum number and a minimum width of openings ; they 
make no attempt whatever to show how they should be constructed. All who liave studied 
this question of safe egress must have at once been led to the conclusion that the mode of 
construction of exits is of inhnitely greater importance than their number and width. The 
Council's requirements leave it to architects to determine how, with the minimum number 
and width demanded, they may be made safe. That many places of amusement, lecture- 
halls, and places of w*orship, though fulfilling the requirements of the Council, would prove 
to be veritable death-traps in times of panic is beyond question. A very large proportion of 
the audience w^ould never be able to reach the exits at all, and a great many more would either 
be crushed in them or in the corridors or stairs, and this because the elementary principles 
wLich should govern their construction have been ignored. The principles are so extremely 
simple, can be so readily understoodj that they only need to be clearly stated to place at once 
in the possession of all a standard of criticism by which every work can be rightly judged. 
It requires the highest skill and considerable practice in planning to arrive at a perfectly 
satisfactory result under ail conditions ; but all who w'ill take the slight trouble to under- 
stand the principles can at once determine wLether or not the dci^ign of any building is such 
as will ensure, as far as possible, the safety of the public. No more important or fascinating 
problem is presented to the architect ; yet, judging by results here and elsewdiere, how very few 
have reached anj^ where near the solution of it. 

It cannot be too firmly insisted that the problem is not to design exits in such a way that 
the audience may leave the building without discomfort under ordinary circum.-^tances, but to 
design those that shall be free from danger in times of panic, whether arising from alarm of 
fire or any other cause. That every part should be fireproof has been insisted upon wfith 
such force, and such stringent laws made for carrying it into effect, that there is a danger 
of being lured into a false security by regarding precautions against fire as the only needful 
ones to be taken. It cannot be too often insisted that safety to the public does not lie in 
the precautions against fire — important as they are from every point of view — but only in 
the power of the public to run aw’ay from that or any other apprehended danger. 

It is often stated as a matter of congratulation, and as evidence of safety, that an audience 
has been timed to leave a building in so many minutes. Tliis is quite delusive. The time 
occupied in leaving under ordinary circumstances is no criterion wdiatever as to the time that 
will be occupied in leaving when everyone is struggling to get out first. In the struggle to 
get out first at the Chicago fire 70 per cent, of the people in the gallery w^ere killed^ and yet 
w’e are assured by the architects that the exits were exactly double the width required by the 
American authorities — an appalling object-lesson wiiich must be deeidy laid to heart if we 
are to prevent such calamities in the future. Everybody knows perfectly wxdl that pushing 
and the resultant crushing prevent any progress being made, yet unless the “ queue ” is firml}^ 
insisted upon it goes on to-day as in the past ; how^ much less likely is it, therefore, that 
people will ever refrain from crushing wiien the fear that impels them is the danger of 
loss of life rather than the purely imaginary one of the loss of a seat. It must therefore 
be borne clearly in mind that the problem is not to be solved by demanding on the part of the 
audience a certain course of action under any unusual circumstances, for at that time the 
majority are incapable of thought, incapable of determining wdiat action to take. Hence the 
false security created by placards on doors and notices of all kinds. 
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The problem, therefore, is to arrange exits so that, without any choice in the matter, 
perfectly irresponsible people in any portion of the building shall be impelled to move towards 
the one designed for their use, through 
which they must be able to pass to 
the street without any danger of re- 
sistance either from the structural 
arrangements or from opposing active' 
forces. This, then, is the funda- 
mental principle to be kept steadily 
in view as the ideal to be reached as 
nearly as possible. How this prin- 
ciple has been totally neglected in 
the past can be seen by reference to 
Diagrams Nos. 1 and *2, which repre- 
sent very usual exit doorways from 
the auditorium, found unfortunately 
in nearly all public buildings, both 
magnificent ” and simple. The 
directions of progress to reach the exits are shown in each case by arrows, and it will be at 
once seen that here, as in the great majority of cases, highly dangerous resistance is met 
with at every turn. In the stalls at the ends of the seats resistance is ofi'ered either by the 
wall at right angles to them or by 
the mass of people moving, or trying 
to move, along the gangway towards 
the exit. When those who have suc- 
ceeded in getting into the alley- way 
have reached the exit — and this, be it 
noted, is but a small proportion of 
the audience in this part — they are 
met by a directly opposing active 
force in those who are trying to 
reach the exit from the opposite 
direction. These forces, if exerted, 
being equal and opposite, perfect 
equilibrium is produced, or, in other 
words, no further movement could 
take place. The active force in the 
row A, although in the direction of 
the doorway, is not sufficient to over- 
come the greater pressure in the 

gangway, but it would by the resolution of forces act in a diagonal direction on to the jambs, 
thus forming for the moment a living arch — a trap from which a few people perhaps might 
struggle, but the same forces remain at work, and the trap is formed and re-formed as strug- 
gling or crushing break it. This is no mere theory — -it is only what one would expect from a 
knowledge of the laws of mechanics, and can be readily Jemonstrated by models. 

In the plan of the '' Circle ” (Diagram 1) we have opposing forces in the stepped gang- 
ways, resistance from right-angled forces at the top of them, equal and opposite forces at the 
exit as in the stalls, and finally structural resistance in the wall opposite the exit. It will 
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therefore be seen that this method of forinin^:^ exits is the one we should only think of 
adopting if the object ^Yere to create as much danger and conse<inent risk of loss of life as 
possible. Here then — as the records of disaster have proved only too often — lies the most 
serious source of danger in buildings for the a^^sembly of the public, and the one to which 
attention must first be directed. I do not intend to go further at present than to show in 
what way existing buildings may be made as safe as po.-^sible ; tlii^ i-> of far greater value for 
the moment than the putting forth what one may regard a*- an ideal scheme which, even if 
approved, might never be carried out. 

Before doing this let me refer to one aspect of the question which has a very important 
bearing, but which is evidently misunderstood by at least one writer on theatre planning, who 
states that long straight passages are objectionable, because ** a long straight passage, and 
more a long straight stair, is open to the danger of accumulated pressure." Now, it can be 
very simply demonstrated that in a straight passage^properly designed — whatever its length, 
there cannot possibly be any pressure at all, provided the sides are perfectly smooth, as they 
should be, and that it is of equal width throughout. Accumulated pressure is not dependent 
upon the length of a passage, but only on its width. This is a most important con- 
sideration, which must of necessity have great inlluence upon t]»e designs of exits. In 
stating the fundamental principle I have said that exits must be free from the danger of 
resistance, for we must remember that m(jtion in one direction, or pushing, cannot be con- 
verted into pressure unless there is something to push against, as projections at the sides of 
passages, projecting jambs of doorways, walls at a sharp change of direction, or, as we have 
seen, bv opposing active forces. All these are olqects of resistance against whi' h pre-'Sure can 
be exerted, bb ithout resistance there can be no pressure— without pres^^ure there can be no 
danger. There is very great danger even in the pressure exerted by one person, but the 
danger is increased enormously when there is accumulated pressure —that is when there is 
the pressure of many persons concentrated on (aie. Let us see, therefore, in what circum- 
stances this can arise and consequently how prevented. I have said it is not dependent upon 
the length of a straight passage— in other words, it is not dependent in the slightest degree 
upon the number of iieople pushing one behind the other in a straight row. Under these 
conditions pressure cannot possiljly i)e accumulated. Let me endeavour to make this clear. 
Imagine two men, A and B, of equal strength, hands on shoulders, steadily pushing witi? all their 
force one against the other ; being of equal strength, and exerting it in the same vertical plane 
in opposite directions, there is of course no motion, t-lie forces are exactly balanced. Now, 
Ijehind one of them, say behind B, let a third man, C, also of equal strength, [>ush B on the 
shoulders with all his force : A is still able to resist the force of both B and C, because the 
strength of B is now taken up by resisting the active force of C and transmitting that force to 
A. B is, in fact, now merely a buffer or strut l)etween A and L, Add a fourth man, I), behind 
C, and both B and C will act as buffers ])etween A and l),and so on, whatever the num]>er of men 
pushing behind B. Througlumt A would only have to resist the active pressure of one man. 
It would, of course, make no difference to the result if any num])er of men puslied behind A as 
well. A would then also be a l)uff‘er, transmitting the pressure of the last man in his row to 
meet the opposite equal force. The truth of this can, of course, be easily practically 
demonstrated. 

e are now in a position to formulate the principle, that pressure cannot be accu- 
mulated through the exertions of any number of peo[Ie if acting in a single row in one vertical 
plane. How, then, may pressure be accumulated ? I have stated that it is dei)endent on the 
width of a passage, not its length, or, in other words, it depends upon the number of people 
that can stand shoulder to shoulder across the width of a passage— -the greater the width the 
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greater the accumulated pressure may be if any resistance is offered. To prove this state- 
ment let us imagine vdiat forces ^Yill he exerted if ten men push against a wall at right angles 
to the direction of the pressure, as shown in Diagram No. 3. Let one man, A,, push against 
the wall, two men, B' B", push him from behind, three 
men, C C' C'", push behind B' B", and four men, 

D D' D" D’", push behind C C' C". Xow we have the 
ten men arranged in four rows. A, B, C, and D, in the 
form of a triangle with the apex A against the wall, 
and all pushing with their full strength against the 
resistance the wail offers. Tt will at once be seen 
from what has been previously stated that the pressure 
on A is not that of the nine men behind him, but the 
accumulated or transmitted pressure of the four men in 
row D, which is transmitted along the dotted lines 
shown. Taking the strength of one man as the unit, 
the figures show the force exerted upon each man of 
the group — a force under which rows A and B must of 
necessity succumb, and probal)ly the outer men in row C, 
so that out of this group of ten persons half at least would 

in all probability be killed under conditions which admit of the concentration of pressure in 
this way. It must be noted that this is the maximum pressure that can be exerted in a pas- 
sage only wide enough to admit of four men standing side by side, for any pressure brought 
to bear on the men in row D would only convert them into buffers, as has been already shown. 
This maximum pressure, it will be observed, is created at a distance, from the wall or resis- 
tance, less than the width of the passage, and in the same way it can be shown that in a pas- 
sage five men wide, five times the unit of 
pressure will be exerted, in one six men 
wide six times, and so on, and that in all 
cases the maximum pressure will be created 
at a proportionate distance from the resist- 
ing surface. 

The consideration of these truths leads 
us to another guiding principle. Wherever 
the conditions are such that oblique forces 
can be exerted accumulated pressures will 
result, varying in intensity directly as the 
width of the passage or space in whiuh they 
are acting. Of course the greater the length 
of the wide passage or space the greater 
the number of people there may be under 
pressure if resistance is offered : but, as 1 
have pointed out, the straighter the passage 
the less likelihood there is of any resist- 
ance being offered, and conversely the 
greater the number and the sharper the 

angles of change of direction in a. passage the greater the risk will be that blockin_ 
at one or the other of them. 

From these considerations it is at once apparent that the maximum safety is reached 
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in exits one person wide throughout — from their seat to the street — that danger from oblique 
pressures begins ^Yith an exit two persons wide, and is increased directly as the number of 
persons increases in width of space occupied. Hence the great danger arising from any en- 
larged space in the line of egress, and 
the urgent necessity for dividing wide 
corridors with handrails to prevent 
any p(»ssibility of oblique pressures 
being exerted. 

Diagrams Xos. 4, 5, and (i show 
plans of the Safety Exit already re- 
ferred to. Xo. t) sliows the applica- 
tion to a doorway wide enough to be 
divided into three, Xo. 4 the applica- 
tion for a 4-foot doorway. It has for 
its aim the eliminating of all resist- 
ance to outward progress by means of 
curved solid dwarf partitions, which 
should be shoulder high, or about 
4 feet t) inches. They may be con- 
structed of double plates of sheet iron, 
must be permanently and strongly fixed, and be j^erfectly smooth. The diagrams show the 
method of application to such an exit as that shown in Diagram *2. In the first case the outer 
divisions would be equal in width to the gangways at the end of the seats, and the central one 
proportionate to the number of people using it. In the second case it will be seen that the 
people behind the screen have as ready egress as those from other seats, and can reach the 

exit without meeting with resist- 
® ance. By the use of this simple 

device any pushing would not create 
any pressure at the exit, but would 
only tend to hurry the audience 
\ more quickly into the street or cor- 

ridor. The curve must have a 
radius greater than the width of 
the gangway ; otherwise, if greater 
force is exerted by those close to 
the wall, they may at times create 
sufficient pressure against the por- 
tion of the curve opposite to them 
to create a block. With models I 
have occasionally succeeded in 
creating a block under these con- 
ditions, but never if the radius is 
sufficiently greater than the width 
of gangway to produce an angle of 
the resolved forces of under 45 
degrees with the portion of its surface next the doorway. This is in accord with the 
well-known law relating to the reflection and conduction of sound, which will be found 
by experiment to apply to various bodies acting against a surface — modified only by the 
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varying frictions which the surfaces present. It will be found by exjieriment that if a person 
is forced against a wall at any angle between 45 degrees and 90 degrees the resistance offered 
will be complete ; if at any angle between 45 degrees and 30 degrees the resistance will be 
partial, and part of the pressure converted into motion along the surface of the wall : if 
mider 30 degrees the resistance is so slight that it ceases to provide any element of danger. 
From this it will be seen that merely rounding off* right angles in corridors is not sufficient 
to produce absolute safety, although it will reduce the danger of blocking very considerably. 
There being no dangerous resistance, then, in the curve as fixed in the Safety Exit, the people 
can pass from the two gangways with perfect ease without the slightest interference from 
opposing forces. In passing from the block of seats A (Diagram No. 6) there may be some 
pressure exerted, but it cannot create a block, as none of the forces are directly opposed, either 
to each other or to the structural surface — they all tend to push the people out, and their 
safety is thus ensured. 

Diagram Xo. 5 shows the applicaiion of the Safety Exit to the Circle ’ shown in 
Diagram Xo. 1. It will be seen by the direction of the arrows that both active and structural 
resistance has been removed from the doorwav, and what was unquestionably a death-trap 
converted into a perfectly safe exit. 

In this case — as in all cases where 
the exit from the auditorium opens 
into a corridor — the curved surfaces 
must be continued till the people are 
moving in one direction, as shown 
here and in Diagram Xo. 7. 

It will be noticed that in Dia- 
grams Xos. 4, 5, and 6, although the 
safety exit provides for the easy pro- 
gress out of the gangways, there still 
exists the pressure exerted by the 
people in the rows of seats pushing 
against those who have passed from 
them. I have shown that whatever 
the number of people in the row, only 
the pressure of one person can operate 
at the end of it; this pressure being at right angles to the direction of the forces in the gangway 
could not produce equilibrium, but it would be suificient to considerably retard the flow of the 
people towards the exit, and should, therefore, be eliminated as far as possible. In the great 
majority of instances the gangways are of even width throughout, as in Diagram Xo. 8. How 
unscientific this is can at once be seen by noting that while only thirty-six people have to pass 
point A, seventy-two must pass point B, and ninety- six point C. Yet all are of equal width. 
This has been recognised as a defect, and it has been suggested in America to make the 
gangway increase gradually in width towards the exit ; but this I hold to be out of accord 
with the principles which should govern gangway and corridor construction, for the following 
reasons. It will be noted that I have spoken throughout of the widths of corridors as based 
on the unit width of the people who are to use them. I have done so because my experiments 
have led me to the firm conviction that unless this is done there is an element of danger in 
them in times of excitement, which does not yet appear to have been apprehended. The width 
of adults across the shoulders may be taken as varying from 16 inches to 24 inches. This 
gives an average width of 20 inches, but as there are certainly a far greater number nearer 
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maximum than the minimum, \Ye may, I think, safely take 2*2 inches as the unit of widtli 
required for free egress of eacdi person in all exits, if for a greater number than two. If a 
gangway or division of an exit is intended for the use of one or two people the maximum width 
of 24 inches should be taken. 

The effectiveness of any exit depends solely upon the number of people who can pas> 
through it in a given time — this is a truism, yet it appears to have been wholly disregarded in 

the greater number of in- 
htunces, both in England and 
elsewhere, or the rule would 
never have been laid down, 
and apparently generally ac- 
cepted, that •* corridors bhall 
have a minimum width of 
4 feet 6 inches if for the use 
of not more than four hun- 
dred persons, shall be 3 feet 
if for the use of live hundred 
persons, and shall increa>e in 
width at the rate of 6 inches 
for each additional one hun- 
dred persons." Now, apart 
altogether from the question 
of sufficiency or insufficiency 
of these requirements — which 
I do not now propose to enter 
upon— let us consider what 
underlying principle, if any, 
there is to be found in them. 

Placing the widths ar- 
rived at l)y multiplying tlie 
stated unit measurements, and the rules which have hitherto been adopted side bv side, we 
have : — 

Exit Mr Akopted RuLi^< 
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It will thus ])e seen that 4 feet 6 inches is a two-person exit, but is 6 inches wider than the 
very liberal space allowed under unit measurements. That 3 feet is 6 inches too narrow for 
the free use of three people, who require, as shown, 5 feet 6 inches, tlie width adopted for 600 
people ; from this number there is no increase in efficiency till the width adopted for 000 peophc 
which, it will be seen, is 6 inches narrower than it should l)e. This cannot be a matter of 
surprise when we reflect that the increase of width asked for is less than the space required for 
one-third of an average person. I think we may, therefore, call them unprincipled widths, 
and must regard them as possessing on this account an element of danger which should not 
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exist. The element of danger lies not so much in the fact that it would take, say, 700 people 
one-sixth longer to escape than 600, but rather in the fact that by those irregular widths 
lateral pressures may be set up tending in two different ways to create a block. In the latest 
regulations of the L.C.C., it is true, the unsafe minimum width of 4 feet 6 inches is deleted, 
and the safe two-person 4 feet minimum adopted. 

Though these new regulations of 1906 demand infinitely greater security than those which 
have hitherto been in force, still I venture to think that they may still be improved in several 
important particulars. It is unfortunately the old ones of 1900 that are continuall}^ quoted 
and are held up in all the text-books as guides to follow, making it extremely difficult for those 
of us whose practice lies outside the sphere of influence of the Council to persuade the 
proprietors of buildings for public use, and those having control of them, that something much 
more is needed to be done than those old regulations demand. The retention of the 5 feet 
width, although not presenting so serious an element of danger as the 4 feet 6 inches one, 
must be regarded as an oversight when we reflect how easily possible it is for three people 
above the average, or three men of average stature to block it Iw forming a segmental arch 
across it. Let us consider the conditions under which this might arise. It will be seen 
that three persons having the average width across the shoulders of 20 inches would just 
tightly fill the width of the corridor ; they could not walk easily side by side. Three men 
of an average width of 21 inches would, if they tried to squeeze in, form a flat segmental 
arch having a rise of about 8 inches, and a thrust against the side walls, making with 
them an angle of over 60'' — a thrust which, as we have already seen, would meet with 
comiflete resistance. An arch of this kind would certainly be an unstable one, but there is 
danger in it ; for we can easily realise that the three men thus held by the lateral pressure 
would be striving to break from it with such force that they would, on the arch breaking, be 
impelled forward so rapidly that in all probability they would be thrown down, and thus cause 
danger to all who follow. Again, if three men, 22 inches wide, got blocked in the same way 
they would form an arch having a rise of 12 inches, and exert a thrust on the walls at an 
angle of over 45k This, it will be remembered, is also one which offers complete resistance, 
but the arch now is of more stable form, and the danger in this case is of those forming it 
creating a complete block and suc- 
cumbing to the great pressure that 
can be brought to bear upon them. 

The probable danger arising from 

these causes can be reduced to a " — ta: — 



minimum, if not wholly eliminated, 
by making the corridor sufficiently 
wide for three average men to just 
fill it comfortal)ly — namely, 5 feet 
6 inches as stated. IVitli a 5 feet 
6 inches corridor it would, of course, 
require four people to form an arch, 
but it will be found that four persons 
of the average width of 20 inches 
would form an arch with so high a 
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crown that the thrust would fall on 


the WTills at an angle less than 45'’, and, therefore, not sufficient to offer complete resistance. 


In this case, therefore, no dangerous pressure could be brought to bear upon it, still less if four 


average men of 22 inches wddth form the arch, for in this case it would so nearly approach a 
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semicircle that the resistance offered bv the walls would be a negligible quantity. I am well 
aware, as we all must be, of the extremely variable conditions likely to be set up against which 
it is impossible to provide scientitically, but if we are convinced that there is any possibility — 

even suppose we think it remote — of normal con- 
ditions, such as I have sho^m, producing any 
element of danger, then I think we should 
endeavour to avoid it by asking for the extra 
6 inches. In ail cases where corridors are 
broader than required for the easy progress of 
any given number of peoj^le side by side it 
should be demanded that they should ])e re- 
duced, or divided, to avoid all possibility of 
people rushing in to fill small vacant spaces, and 
thus creating those lateral pressures which we 
have seen to possess such an element of danger. 
It may seem without retieetion as a paradox to 
consider a 4 feet exit as of greater value than 
4 feet 6 inches, but when we note that in the latter case three persons of average width of 
20 inches, as also those of the average width of 21 inches and 22 inches, are able to block it 
in the way I have explained, it will be recognised to be a width that should never be adopted. 
This principle must to all portions of the exit, and therefore to gangways, as shown 

in Diagram Xo. 9, in which it is seen that, while no seats are lost, all the people in the three 
groups of three seats have an equal chance of leaving them without risk, and in comfort. 
In Diagram No. 10 we have illustrated the enormous danger existing in the exit doors from 
the auditorium opening into a corridor, and the increased danger by reason of the reduced width 

of the outer doorway, 
while Diagram Xo. 7 
shows how by the 
application of the 
principles enunciated 
it may be made per- 
fectly safe witli but an 
insignificant outlay, 
but in this as in all 
cases where there is 
imminent danger, the 
cost of reducing it 
should 1)0 the last con- 
sideration. Diagram 
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11 shows the stairs 
demanded by the 
London County Coun- 
cil regulations altered 
in accordance with the 
principles laid down — 
beeping the exit of 

even width, and making the change of direction against a non-resisting surface. Diagram 12 
is a suggestion for preventing that confusion which now exists at exits in the street. The 
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plaiiiiiiig of these m'ohIJ depend wholly on the eircuuistaiices of the site, but such a plan might 
prove of the greatest service under favourable conditions. That the planning of places of 
entertainment .should be symmetrical iia^ already been insisted upon. If this i.s carried out it 
would add both to the comfort and safety of the audience by ensuring that those who aj^proach 
the building from the right would ccjiipy in all the unre-ervecl places the right-hand seats, 
while those on the left would be those who have approached the building from that direction. 
Hence on leaving there wouM tend to be two unimpeded streams of people rushing from the 
building in the direction of their homes. 

I have said that the new London County Council regulations should he amended — 
in what direction tlie principles I have brought Ijefore you will, I think, show. For it will 
be seen that they cannot possibly ))e regarded as guides to follow unle-^s they demand : — 

That the exits shall be based on a unit measurement corresponding to tlie average width 
of adults. 

That all exits shall he of even width throughout. 

That if any increase is made in the width on the line of egres'-, that \Nidtli .shall he main- 
tained to the street. 

That the walls of all corridors shall he perfectly smooth to a height of feet. 

That every change of directicm in the exit sliall be made by means of curved non-resisting 
surfaces. 

That the exit from any 2>art of the building must in all eases be aLo the entrance. 

That every precaution shall be taken to keej) the exits unimpeded by carriages or people. 

If these necessary requirements are fulfilled we may, 1 think, rest assured tliat enr jdaces 
of entertainment will cease to be the death-traps many of them unquestionably are. and that 
we shall have done all that lies within our power to provide safe egres- for their patrons. 


DISCUSSION OX HIL SEAOEIVS EAPEIh 
The President, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, in the Chair. 


Piior to the reading of the Pa])ev, the Pre-^ideiu 
reminded the Meeting that the Pain r wlis in the 
nature of a suppleinent t > Mr. Ahodvrard's Panel 
read at the last meeting, and that the author, an 
Associate of many years' staudiim, had just in* ai 
elected liy acciamatiou to the IVUowship or the 
Institute. 

Mu. WM. WOODWARD, who rose at tlie invi- 
tation of the President, said he had much pleasure 
in pi^oposing a vote of tfiank'-' P) 3 fis Seagei : he 
did so with the more pleasurt' because Mr. Seager 
.\vas from New Zealand, he bad been admitted a 
Fellow of the Iiisficute that evening, and lie had 
shown hy the scientific treatment of his subjecT, 
and by the excellent way in which it had been rejid. 
that a comparatively dt v subject luiglit he made, 
and had been made by Mr. Seager. most interesting. 
The elucidation of the principles which Mr. Seager 
desired to set forth had he ui so perfectly clear to all 
of them, liis diagram^^ and his descr[t>tions of those 
diagrams had been aEo so perfectly clear, that \erv 
little indeed remained for one to say upon the Paper 
itself. He entirely agreed with Mr. Seager iliat 
they ought not to attach too much importance or 


jMaca' t' o much la liance u2)on fire-iV‘>isrinL; -»r iiie- 
jiruot coustructiun in theatres. The danger that 
exi'^teil was in the desire to get imm the building', 
and the importance of getting from the iuulding 
(juickly was 'vo gnair that the tart of its being- fire- 
pioof or fire-res]<tiiig lead \ei‘y iittl uitiueiRa 
u[<oii the losv. [IH. which migln ue^ur. In case-^ 
where lire had occurred in a theatre or sfiailar 
[Mace of amusemeut. tlie danger they had to fear 
arO'>e from panic and want of coiishhuation. The 
principal danger consisted in the conilueitce ol 
2)ersoiis coming from dilfereiit part'' of the hiiild- 
ing : and the circular passage'^ and the circulai 
ends TO tin corridor^' which l\fr. Sc^agei* had '-o 
clearly slunvn upon his dravmg^ must coumjkm 
them, and he thought must eoiiviuci' tht' London 
h’ounty C'ouiicik that it was very desirable th.it 
they sh(juld amend their requirements witli regard 
to thi'se i'xit corridors. He <]uite agreed with Mr. 
S(‘ager that it \sa> a dangtu' to liave a corridiu- too 
vide or too narrow : and although the in'o^iort ions' 
of the human lorni might not exist m all cases as 
shown, Mr. Seager had given them a very good 
a^'emge indeed for the ordinary human being. 

B B 
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Another impoitaiit poim iliat the > 0 'Calleel 
crush-rooin^ ^\el■e in thein^elvus a very -erioU'^ 
huimer. As Mv. Meager in^u.ul of heing 

cru-h-room^ they might ht more properly called 
Lru-hing-room-. it there that the danger 

^xi^ltd. that the lu-h and cru^h in ca'-e ut excite- 
ment would take place. <iiid that the greater 
numhcr ot livce- would he lo-t. Another important 
point With regard to ^Ir. SeacerA plaii^ >e.-‘med 
to be the entlaliCe. He (juite agreed tiiat in 
HeArmg to leave a huildinu one A natural tendency 
Would he to make for the iloor hy which one had 
eiiteicd : ciiid if, instead of the u--ual -ijiiare angle 
tound in liio-t theatre-^, curves ^uch as Mr. Seager 
^UggeStel Were '-uhstituted the daiigei would he 
^ery much minimised. With legard to the coni- 
dor<, Mr. SeagerA modtds -howed that the multi- 
plication ot corridor'- need not he un-'ightly, he- 
lause they need not la* highei than four teet six 
niche'- • that would not <hut out the view of the 
interior, and they would not form umiglitly addi- 
liom to the building. He trusted that the London 
Uounty Council would gise '^onie Litteiition to then 
liiend from New Zealand, who wa'- e\idently 
thoroughly verged in the American modes of exit. 
Uerbap^ ^hey might he disposed to give more con- 
"ideration to him than tlu^y would to a London 
architect reading '-uch a Paper. He wa'- ^ure they 
all gi early appreciated the Paper that evening, and 
Were much indebted to IMr. Seager tor the trouhle 
he had taken in it- preparation. If they could have 
othei architect'- from the C )lonie'- to give them 
the beiietit of their -tudy and experience they 
-hould be only too plea-ed to welcome them at the 
In-tituie. 

Mr.GEORHL HUBBARD, F.S.A. [iV, said he 
Sicondeil the vote of thanks very heartil\ and 
cordially. He could not help feeling that all who 
had li-teiied to Mr. SeagerA most excellent Paper 
must he. extremely grateful to him for the very 
lucid way in which he had laid this complex 
<|ue.'-tion before them. ^Ir. Seager had enunciated 
a -cientitlc truth upon which there c<nild he no 
discussion ; he had clearly and scientifically laid 
before them the fact that the audience were parts 
which had to lufive out of the building with the 
least amount of friction, and he laid shown them 
the way in which that could be done by his dia- 
grams and models : he did not think any could 
torget the leS'-oii he had taught them. It wa- one 
of the most scientific Pajiers he ever rememhered 
t ) have heartl in that room. There was only one 
phnt upon which be should like Mr. SeagerA 
opinion. He had impressed upon them that in 
times of danger p 'Ople were apt to lose their heads, 
and do exactly the tiling they should not do. He 
tlmught this might liappeii m the case of such an 
arrangement of exits as that sliown in Diagram 
No. 7. A person might feel surely tempted to 
jump over the back ot his seat and make for the 
nearer exit which shouhl rightl\ beb)ng to anothta* 


Set or ^eats. By doing he would increase the 
amount of crush iu one exit, though he might re- 
in ve the cru-h that would be going down another. 

Mu. W. H. ATKLX BERPA | /’ ! said he should 
like to eiidor'-e the appreciation nhich bad been 
expressed by the propO"^*^' ^^^d :^econder of the 
motion, of the xtry valuable Ibiper Mr. Seager had 
brought befoiv tlnm. lb '-ln)uid like, however, to 
a'^k a gue-tioii on one point - -vi/. ii>. to liow one 
man could resist the pie'?-ure of tour, a^ stated by 
Mr. Stager. If that wtuv lit thought that the 
])rinciple> ot statics and dynamic- mu-t ba\e 
alteied -ince hi'^ slTio >1 day-, liccause he could 
recuilect tin unfortunate bny -itting at tht end of 
a bench being called utamto le-ist the pre--ure of all 
the other occupant- ot the bench, lUid finding him- 
-.elf on the tioor. to Ins great di-comfori, and perhaps 
luwing to suffer piini-hment for making a di-turl)- 
ance ! Perhaps Seager would enlighten him 
a little mwe upon that point. Passing to the 
diagrams, the same (jue'-tion occurred to him with 
regard to Diagram XA). 1 as Mr. Hubbard had -ug- 
gested with regard to another plan. They could not 
rely upon all the people leaving their -eat- in the 
same calm and orderly manner as the arrows 
showed they ought to le ive. It -e<^med t ) him that, 
instead of going along the line of the arrows, people 
in panic would ru-h over the heiiche-, and -o erei-ne 
a block with those coming along another line. In 
anothei- place, too, un the ^ame diagram, they 
would meet tho-e opposing forces which Mr. 
Seager had cautioned them again-t. Perhaps Mr. 
Seager would give s .une explanation of those points 
also. 

Mu. ROBERT F. HODGES Al. a-ked to be 
allowed to expre.-s his a[)preciation oi Mr. SeagerA 
inteie'-tiiig Baper, and to put one or two ijuestions 
to him. Fp t ) some years ago he had held 
for nearly fourteen years a position as sur\eyor of 
theatres and inusic-halls under the Metropolitan 
Board of dVorks and London County Council. He 
thought one or two of the arrangements shown on 
the diagram^ needed reconsideration. Mr. Hodges 
proceeded to criticise these and to draw attention, 
from the plans, to troubles which might aii-e in con- 
nection with ^loping riooiv and \arying ffoor levels 
at the points ot exit from gangway.s, and tlu^ tempta- 
tion to people to climb o\er seats by way of short cut 
to these exits. He felt ^ure that the Council would 
never sanction a ^-fuot gangway being substitutes! 
for that of h feet b indies, as re<juired by tlieii* 
regulations. One reasoti against this would be 
obvious. It would be utU'rly impossible to pi\)Yide 
even standing room in a gangway of, say, BO feet by 
*2 feet, for anything like the number wlio would 
-eek to use it, and slow' progress and absolute 
blocking would be ine\itable. Mr. StMger did not 
show' how he would place or hang his di'ois. The 
sw'ing doors as shown on one plan would cause ob- 
-truction, and draughts might result from the 
various opening- and jias-ages. 1Tie jx'ople to lu* 
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uKjst considerGd were those fanhe^t from the street. 
Exit from the ground level was more oi les< ea^y 
ill mo^t of the modern tlieaties. There were other 
matters, too, ot ,m‘eat importance, '^ucdi as the hand- 
laiE and the condition of the so-called automatie 
holts, whicdi Very often were aiiythinu but automatic. 
The beit^ often .uot out of onler ; the holes that 
the bolt'- ''lid into becaiiie filled up with rubbish, 
tind con''e(]'iently the buit^ ^^oald not work, and 
the doors would not open. Automatic bolt^ should 
be in such order that they tvould open with the 
>lightest movement. 

Mu. MAX C'LARKE [F. "aid he should like to 
add bis jjuota ot praise to ^Ir. Seager for so clceuly 
elucidating his view's to them. Mr. Seager, how- 
ever, seemed to put fire -resisting construction in 
the second place, and good exits in the fii"t place. 
That, he thouglit, wa^ not a correct point of view' 
fiom wliieh to look upon the construction oi public 
buildings. Everybody who had ever designed a 
theatre or music-hall had had it in his mind that 
the people W'ouid wish to get out in the most rapid 
manner, and anyhody w'ho had ever had anything 
to do w'ith It had also had in his mind that the 
thing they arraiigeel for the people to do they 
w ould not do when there w'as a panic. The serious 
fires which had occurred in many theatres of the 
world w'ere fresh in the memory ot the ])ublic, and 
nothing that one could do would peisuade them 
that such things could not occur again. Given a 
theatre built of absolutely incombustible materials, 
tlie only thing to burn being the stage equipment, 
it seemed to him that one would be quite safe in 
moderating the speed of leaving the building. 
He had several reminiscences in his mind, but 
they W'ere not very pleasant ones, and he had better 
not therefore relate them ; but he remend^ered 
distinctly making a drawing and providing for a 
AMiidow to be put m a certain place so as to allow 
means of escape in case of file. The w'lndow' w'as 
put there : a fire occurred, and the men in the 
building never tiiought of opening the window, 
and tw'o of them were burnt. That was his point. 
This theoretical idea was most excellent, and, so 
tar as one could, it was advisable to carry it out. 
If ^Ir. Singer would show' them a complete set of 
(Iraw'iiigs w'ith this arLMiigemout carried out, he 
thought it would be a w' iiiderful ie\ elation, be- 
cause, as a general rule, in L mdon one bad to 
])Ut a theatre upon a site which w'as soniew'here 
l)etw'een 20,000 and 00,000 superficial feet ; and 
it a certain number of people could not be got 
into that place it would not pay. If more than 
A 00,000 W'ere spent upon it, it would not pay either, 
and to do all those things and to carry out the 
County Coiiiicirs requirements was a most difficult 
thing to do. He knew exactly the theatre that Mr. 
Seager described in which s )nie of those landings 
were. Some of the arrangements shown on the 
diagrams w'ere most excellent ; but in the case of 
others, as previous speakers had pointed out. the 


people w'ould jump over the seats, and w'ould not 
think for a moment to go out as they should do. 
Eui that was only because it was impressed upon 
the mnid of the public that the theatres w’ere not 
lire-resisting. When theaties were built that 
would not bum, then people w'ould be satisfied to go 
out at a leisurely pace ; and it they did, they would 
be out of most London theatres in less than ten 
minutes, ^Yhat he w'ould like to see the County 
Council do lif they were going to levise their 
Regulations) was to prohibit the present form of 
screen to the proscenium, w'hich w'as made of two 
thicknesses of asbestos cloth. That, he thought, 
W'as the most lax arrangement that the County 
Council had perpetrated for a great numbtr of 
years. He had ahvays been under the impression 
that if one put six men in a row', and gave them 
a good foothold on the ground, they w'uuld exercise 
more force than one man standing at the end. If 
there was no friction, and the surface to "tand 
upon was perfectly smooth, then he did not think 
they w'ould. ^Yhatever chance the experiment bad 
of succeeding, it conducted on scientific lines and 
W'ith an equal and continuous pressure in one 
parallel direction, it would not resemble a crow'd 
of persons pushing first in one direction and then 
in another, and sw'aying about. He w'ould take an 
opportunity of tr\ing the experiment as early as pos- 
sible, just t ) see what would happen. At the present 
time his mind w'as not convinced. That did not, 
how^ever, pievent bis expressing how' very pleased 
he W'as to hear some new' development of this exit 
question, because it was only by the new' de^elop- 
ments that they w'ould ever get any further on ; 
and although some of the arrangements shown 
were, he was afraid, somew'hat extravagant in the 
way of space, still, if they had the opportunity and 
the space and the money, there was no reason why 
they should not be done ; and ii they did them 
they W'ould certainly be better than the presniit 
arrangements. 

Mu. S. HI RST SEAGER [F,], in reply, '-aid he 
slKjuld like to thank the Meeting for the kind way 
in W'hich they had received his Paper. He could 
but think that it was becau'-e they regarded him 
as a stranger : but it was hard to reali'-e he wais a 
stranger w'hen he found himself among --ueh ex- 
cellent good frieiuE. He could a'<sure them that it 
was an extreme pleasure to him to have an oppor- 
tunity of coming from the other side of the w'orld, 
and meeting those who w'ere so well know'ii by 
name to them there. He had been in the b'olonies 
— or, a'^ they had now' become, the Common- 
wealth of Australia and l^o minion of New Zealand 
— for tw'eiity-three years, and could assure them 
that all the names to w'hicli he could now attach 
such interesting personalities w'ere as well known 
and revered on the other side of the globe a< here 
ill London. In reply to the criticisms he might 
<<xy that he did not for one moment intend to 
bring before them details of con"truction, tor there 
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■swre many pre-'ent tar more tirte<l than himself 
to carry out the piinci[>les enniK lait-il. Tie only 
wi-hel to hrincr hetore them ^oiae [)rinci[)Ie'; which 
the- present method- ot con-tructimi lei him to 
beli-ve had no: been mlly reconiiised. It the^i 
principles were recottnised as tho-e upon which 
con-tviiction sh aild be ba^ed, then — with the 
amount ot archit-ctiual talent among memlier- 
pit -out — they wouM without rpie-tion be carried 
out in the most scieotitic and arti-tic manner, 
M'. ^iax Chtrke had spoken ot the knewled.ee of 
a buildine beinn tirepfoot a- benm a >afenuard 
aaain-t panic. They liad only to itoie-iuber that 
the Chicago huildiue ^^a- hu>v. n to bt tireproof 
an 1 it wa- prove 1 t » he hy piMcticailv no damaae 
beintr dene to the structure : yet 70 p^r cent, oi 
those in the nailery weie killed. It wa- no use 
relhnn ptO[)le t>> -it (pnet tind it wonM hi^ all 
right. When th -y -aw a foa' -tart in any p irt of 
thc^ liiiHing. they wouM not >rop to think. They 
wouM -implv rush, mia lu-h as puiekly a- thc-y 
condd. Tht^u with r.m.oed to th * biiinram-. h.- 
mu-t a-k th' m to lam^nihe' that they w^ia* -iiii[)ly 
rounh one- histily pia-p.o'e 1, enl intended t'j -liow 
principle- only. He di-l not psilian- n.aKe it 
s^itticieiiTly cmai in hie Pa^i^rthit he wae dealing 
onlv with tlio-e imminent oaiieer- nhieh e\i-r in 
pi -.nr tjndlmn-. ami -h /W* d. imth'i.n oi ma ’■ 
conanij tioi-- dangra-— it no: wnolly, at any rit._- 
to e Very nixat extent. He did not claim th.ti th-r 
alterations -hown formed an ideol arrangement. 
If lie had to stLn't Jr to de-inn a luiildinn for 

piiblir u-f he would work wholly ( n the principle - 
lai 1 down, hut it cNcedd in that ca-e iio unnect -rarv 
to le'^ort 1 1 niany or the expedients hi- diani^im- 
suL’neste'l. He considered that the mo-t ]e_rftci 
iuetho'I th.it couM hi adopted was tint by ^\hIc]l 
all h.id tin ■ o[)p a trmity to laish from the mi'l- of 
tlmr-eit- duect to the -treet, la int" corridoi- 
with noo-rt-i-rinn -'irface-. whence they c aild 
pa-- intt) the -treet without any resntanc^' beann 
oh'i :*( d. All tli'A’ coaid do for exi-tine hiiildiue- 
war to mmimi-f the \er\ ni'eat 'hin, n^r- t ) he 
t »und 111 tin nreat maJoLity of huddimj- li re ami 
abroad. 

Mk. II. HEATlh'OTK ST’ATHAH /V 

(I ilhii.iitii : Are all tlu entrance-, 
-lio A n tlieo- ^ \it- . 1 - w t 11 V 

:\[i:. SEAfilHH 

Hn. STATTI VH • That would mean a vei\ 
layne -tatf. 

i\Ii’. SEAElrlH There w,i- now one t ntrance 
for emdi [)art of the hou-e. It ^:m[)l\ iir'ant that 
th'^ entrance^ w<aild lia\e t'' he ilouhled, and a man 
would have to he there for an hoiu ur an h air and 
a half, at a co-t ot a fm\ ^iiiliing- each ninht. Tlu i‘e 
wen* d -till e\i<tinn in the miu(h of ^ome a- 

t 1 tlie truth of 111 - -tatemeiit that one man could 
withstand the pie-sure (rf fuur. The iilu-U'.atioii 
ottered to them of a hoy l.aunn pir-hed off the end 
of a bench awi- not proof nfce--arily that he w.i- 


wronn. becau-e the impact had to be counted there. 
If !?everal boy- itot up any deofee of ^peod, and 
pmhed the otluu* ott. it wa- the momentum which 
had been created hy the motion that cau-.d the 
fall. That wa'^ rather a ditferent principle. 

Mil. MAX CLARKE, referring aeain to th- 
Chicauwi tire, said that the theatre was not fini-hod. 
It ha I no hydrant- and in Tire-re-i-tina curt lin. 
Tim Stacie pampherualia caueht lire, tht pi opl 
Avert fiighteiied Avhen they -iw that the curtain 
AAX'uldnoi c nne dowm. an 1 tint created the panic. 

i\In. IT r. ClIlsiloLM 7’. . wrrnne -nice th 
Mt.. rum. -a\ - * — 

Air. >'eemeL‘'- .t'lmuable anl inrnn--t:im ITp-i 
on >a!:ety Exit- deals only avuIi :ho-« icci'i' n:- 
Avliidi arme from hlockiim : hit the nmst -* rmu- 
lo-- ot liti* occur- tioin pei ph talium nnd oeiim 
pu-lied iboMi in tin iianric in-h or a panic, and n ■ 
pOAVer ceni prevent ^uch aeci lents but inhvi'iad 
contr. ‘lo'i tUe pail of tho-^- lonnina the croAv-1 
it-<‘if. Prevention in -ucdi a ei- i- mmh ii'Atc 
tlniii curt‘. and. it bjavina .iml on ’mine to -chool 
in an ordeily manner lormed iiait of th- daily in- 
-tnietion tn all ^ch>>ols. rht-'e m’uhr be iirrle lo-- of 
lit- tr. ‘ill panic ht..r on. WA kn -w !mw th 
[ju-c-ne.- cif mind of .> ymiim girl j'lavtng the plan » 
aw L'ted .1 -tampe-ile. 

I thin;: it would -nnpliiy ibiililnm^ Act-anll>}- 
laAv- if ill- -inele Avor.I **ganirwjy’' AVtri’e use 1 t ^ 
de-inn. ite stans. e uTilor-. ,in-l pa--aee-. A 
corri'l r is a pa--aca^. but a [>.i--ane i- not iiecv-- 
-aril\ a corridor. (AiUipare Amcn'Imein Act. 
part 1. s^wtion 15. Avitb London Puilline Act. 
is hi, clau-e sO. section o. u 

•' TliL ii'e .Ot t MK'f t- fiiiiii t ii- \ t r-lii t ei\ ' n 1)’> 

thecuien-r- |ury on nArh .f.oni.ii v ImU a- iIn ’U'iiu.--’ 
hel'i ailt 1 llie I'ts .tt lliP lie. i'll - 

“ Gi.ui'l drapt'v ct'nai)_ in e 'nve t .vuh t'lt erii'. :!•' “t o 
.lie hell : -ir ii.itt ■ I I •! ! io>n on Oi iwl’t lennl 

l\t{ me lilt .iiL'liti ti luni 

'“(.'its li\\- not 'ttnipliti] wall lel.itu'e to b.iil'luie 
onliiuiii*^' - ii -ul.itine liu'-alann •• lii'f .ippu.im- 

(Tini[iei "r tlu. - ("i and tiu^ -Met' and l1\ _ai]-nt--." 

“ \Ve .iT" tiud <i distinct viol. tti'.ti OI orh;i.‘’ic> g-vt-on- 
iim' tiirjmtMtnig ot -c-enei y an-1 .ill .vt. xiw ') k on or nk.nr 
tin -t ic 

• V-ljt -to- nnt.iin totillc do'tiov t-d wholh neidt'iiu.it* 
t on-'d* . liie tic liiL’liP intlunniaiili nUuio ot all -lai_ 
tutinj- .iii'i owin.e to tile tact tint ihe -anie wa- Iniiic on 
v.oodt n I'.ittc n-.” 

• JJuildniL oidin.m. e- Molal' <1 in i lu-in- .li-le- on tei- h 
-■d( ot lowir boo‘- .Old jutt ha\nte .tn\ tm app.ii.it'o 
daiiipei-, OI -i-Ui' 'lo-ienatn.g I xil- on o! rlie-ti.t tinoi '* 

‘'Jtinidni'j (adinn net'- viokui •! i ognlaf in j tiio .i]i[oratU' 
.ind -i,en- de-igiMtine exit- on dio-- cUe-k ' 

"jiinl'hnc oidinaiie'c- MolaU^'l rfetiLitine tin* appamtii- 
aii'l -iLMii* de 'inotinc exit- oe bilconc. 

I onh gi\e till' .ibo\o, ,i-> ilic\ -.h.o\ ih u aitbonuli no-t 
ot th( ilit.itio w.i- »a iL tne K'-i-tiiie ii'iMut'. it wa- defot - 
tiv( in-oiu.im that u co’dd imt h,i\e-“ Imm n woi-* 

it built ot wlioll\ inti.innnidiio matrn.ik . 0**1 it i- a l^-^-on 
to aulh 'Utie- with reetinl tr* tiii* u -i-tnig r-nir.iin-. 

M W Cl M'KJ . 
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CHROXICLE, 

The Parting of the Ways. 

To-day, tor the first time since ten years, this 
JouEXAL makes its appearance under another 
guidance than that of our late Secretary ; and I 
am asked to contrihute a few lines to mark the 
occasion, and express— as well as I may — on hehalf 
of the general body of members of the Royal 
Institute, the sincere regret which they feel at his 
resignation of the office he had held so long and 
tilled S3 well. It is with a reluctant diffidence 
that I do so — I am too close a personal friend of 
Mr. L:.cke to pretend to impartiality in S23eaking 
of him — yet, I think perhaps the members them*- 
selves would wash their tribute of appreciation to 
be not to 3 imper^onah too nicely weighed, nor 
closely calculated. For, after all, are bidding 
Farew'eli ! to a man wffio has made himself the 
friend of a wffiole profession. V nvarying, unaffected 
courtesy has been extended t ) us all, wdiether in 
time of sluinbeiMUS peace or of rou>ing conibat ; 
and the charm of his own comity has had its 
softening intluence upon the ncerbity of our neces- 
sary polemic. This is not the place, n u* am I the 
pro]3er person, to s^ieak of his w'ork as a Secretary, 
his relations with our culleaeues abroad, or of his 
brilliant achievement in literature. It is a emnmon- 
place ill Art that distance, both of time and place, 
is essential to correct appreciation ; but I will 
hazard the prophecy tliat those of us wlio live to 
look back on the period of Mr. Locke's Secretary- 
ship will mark it as a time of great advance in 
the position of the Royal Institute, and will allot 
to liim no small share in its progress. 

It is, as I know, rviih veal mh’ row that he has 
left us, although, as all hope, with ]deasant memo- 
ries ; wliile w'e, uncertain yet of the full measure 
of our loss, entwine our wu’eatli of regrets with 
gladness for the iiianner uf Ins going, and wish 
him — God -speed ! 

“ Rll^e^Yell ! 

Tiie chaitei ot thy uives thee reloabing." 

lOHX W, StUPsOX. 


Honours Examination in Architecture. 

At the Business Meeting ot the bth Jaimary? 
Mr. Chaples R. Gua Hall 'F.], in accordance 
with notice, brought forwurd the following motion, 
viz. : That the Council be desired to consider 

the advisability of holding an examination in 
Honours, and to report to a General Meeting.'’ 
Mr. Hall said he wus not suggesting that an ex- 
amination should be set up ot an academic cha- 
racter. The Examinations of the Institute, which 
included papers on Construction, Materials, Speciti- 
cation Mriting, and Professijnal Practice, w’ere 
most excellent, and w'ent to the root of their re- 
spective subjects ; but, as regards the sphere of 
actual building, the subjects to wffiieh the candidates 
were limited consisted of a detached villa, a local 
parsonage, or buildings of that description. He was 
conceiving in his owm mind an examination which 
wmuld prove of benetir and of assistance to architects 
in practice. Having emerged from the atmosphere 
of the Institute Examinations, it was necessary for 
them to specialise in one specific branch of archi- 
tecture, and possibly in more than one branch. It 
seemed to him that the Institute did not come to 
the assistance of the individual architect as much 
as ii might do. The sphere of practical architecture 
wms divided into some eight branches — viz. (1^ 
Re-idential Architecture, consisting of towm houses, 
tlats, and cuuniry h3ases : ' 2 1 Comineivi il Archi- 
tecture. consisting of banks, hotels, and business 
premises: (3) Municipal Architecture, emsisting 
of town-halls, public libraries, baths and wash- 
houses ; id) F lucational Architecture, consisting 
of schools, colleges, and technical institutes: (5) 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, consisting of cathedrals, 
clinrcbes, and chapels; lO) Medical Architecture, 
consisting of Iv'spitals. convalescent huines, and 
asylums: ^7) Theatrical Architecture, consisting 
of theatres, music-halls, and concert and assembly 
rooms : (8) Xational Architecture, consisting of 
monuments and public buildings. The Institute, 
lie thought, would come to the assistance of the 
individual architect if it were to schedule and 
tabulate the literature bearing on each of those 
speed tic divisions of architecture. At the same 
time the Institute might give them plans of two 
or three ot the most recent buildings erectcal, 
and, above all, make arrangements by which an 
arcbitL’ct could inspect those building>, so as to 
see nor only a portion of the structure, but the 
wmrking ot the building, its heating an I ventila- 
tion, c'^c. The architect W'ould in that way acquire 
kno\\ ledge in a much more practical manner, and 
in much less time than if he were left to rough- 
hew his ends " as best he could. He was doubtless 
suggesting, not merely one exuiiinatim, but a 
series of examinations ; so that the architect wffio 
found his practice giving out, as it were, in resi- 
dential architecture, might be able to specialise in 
another branch, and submit himself for examina- 
tion in that branch. It might be said that this 
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would involve the lavinit down of a vast ainoujit of 
efficient machinery : bur it must be admitre-l that 
they ail had to attain this special kaowleditu, and 
when the Institute Examinations only reijuirel of 
them a knowled^m of a dutacdi d villa ur s uae 
simple building of that kind, tliiy c >iild net no 
into action as well equipped as they ought. If 
there were any branch of medicine or ^urutaw, f<.)r 
instance, which it wa^ iiece^-ary for a medical [a*ae- 
titionet to be accpiainted with, not only would an 
examination be held in it, but the sub]ect would 
be fully niappsd out and survc-yel for the })hvsi- 
cian or surgeon who required to he equipped in 
that particular branch. 

The PuEaiDEXT asked if it was the })iaetice 
among physicians and surgeons to have an ex- 
amination for Honours in any special branch of 
tlieir proie^-ion. 

Hr. Guy Hale said he believed that the 
symptom^ of every di^ea'-e that man cjiild be 
afflicted with were entirely diagnosed and put be- 
fore the candidate ; and the latter would he re- 
quired to diagnose the particular complaint, and 
'^llow in what manner it should bs treatel. Ht* 
should say that there was aodepaitment of medicine 
or surgery which wa^ left imexamined upon. In 
the architect’s case there Ava- no si)ecial examina- 
tion AA'luiteA'er. He entered practice after pa-^'^iiiLr 
an examination in wliat might be called an elemen- 
tary branch of architecture, and imagined he Ava- 
erjuipped for his profe^^ion ; but he (juicklv found 
that he Avas not. and to ^ijecialis-^ in any one of 
the various ijiMiiclie^ memt a very big bimine'^'^. 
He would leave the propo-ai witli the l\[eeniig ; it 
they thought it w'as sufficiently Avorkable and 
practicable and ^oimd it migdit mest a\ itli riiHii 
approval. 

Mr. Wai. WooDWAUi) >aid lie reiiiem])t‘i td a 
good many a ears ago a work being Ijrouglit out cm 
Dilapidatioim, and another on JhlG of (^uantitie-, 
and another on the Duties ap]_iertaining to the 
Aixdiitect, the Client, and the Ihiibba- ; and lie wa^^ 
under the iinpre^sKjn that if tiio^e books Imd bi‘(m 
thoroughly digested the Avork of tla^ ^urve> or would 
come to an end. But, as a nicittei’ of fact, it avos 
alAA'ays difficult to digest '^ucli techniccil Avoi*ks ; the 
more one attempted t ) digest tlami tlu^ more it wj-- 
found thiit they contaim'd what one did n )t Avant, 
and did not contain Avhat (Uie did Avant It he undei*- 
' 5 toed Mr. Hall rightly, he proposed, for example, 
that an architect avIio hud made ho^pit ii> or 
rcsideiiCGs a >pecialty of his pruetice should (- uiNi-y 
to the stuleut or to tiie Aoung aivliit'^ct hegmning 
practice the experience and the result-' of thut 
special knowledge AAffiicli he had been for many 
years endf^avonring to attain, If that were so -Jie 
might, perhaps, have misunderst aid IMr. ILiU — all 
he could say Avas, tiiat if u young architect h id been 
commissioned to liuild a hospital, or un hotel, or a 
tOAvn-hall, or a residence, he AATjiild tind, if he Avent 
to a hospital, a town-hull, an hotel, or a residence, 


that he could obtain from that liuiLling all that 
he rei|uirt‘ 1. To a-k an urchit‘ ct a\ ho had attained 
cmiineiice in hi- profe^-cui atti r ax ai - of practict' 
ni a partu ular hianeh to j)laee ail thut knowledge 
at the (h-})o- li ot till' voung uieiiilt/l or -indent 
was. he liioiight, a-k:iig too nuu li. Siudi an 
examiiutioii a- Mr. Hall -ugge^tul would he to 
-luk rh*‘ brain- of the -prciuli.-i. The \oung 
aiahiteet wdio (le-ii'tG to attain pr- dicieiicv ill any 
[taLiicukti laanch had all the o))})oi tunitc that the 
archiicLt had A\ho had attained tliLit proiiedency by 
piaetict, by -ludy. anl iw ixperi^mce, and lu* did 
not think it would i)e for the hem lit of the pro- 
-s.oii, or ot tile -tmuut, or of the })uhlic that 
tiiev sho'ild impair to thi- y ung tircliUect the 
.-pecial kiiowdedge Avhieh had only lu-en attained 
a- the re-ult ot -tudy and experience, and of a 
long life in the profession to Avliicdi tlie -paciuli-t 
IiluI deA'oiLd him-t if. 

Ml. J. Nixox HousiiimL) M. said that, T^peaking 
from the examinee'- point of vieAAg Avhen he had 
got througli ill- thixc examinations he did not 
Avant to have t ) label, docket, and pigeon-hole 
liimselt a- an ecele-ia-tic il architret. or any otlier 
kind (d architect. A fiieiid of hi- who liad lioeii 
brouglit up in an ordinary office told him that AAdien 
he -tailed on his ownacc^amt he Availed tor edent-. 
and ]ia[>pem- 1 to get a job pretty (juickly. and that 
job Ava- t ) build a lactc uir- e He did not know’ 
anything about racecatr-es, hut he cramined up 
the sui)]^-ct and iuiiit hi- racecour-e. Tlie next 
thing ht‘ got w.m a (diurcdi. He did nut kuow’ 
mueh ahoii: chiu-Lhe-. hut he put up a cliurch. 
Vtortliai lit' got tilt'd (-f it andstait- d l)Uilding hu’ 
liim--lf. aiit] then lie mude ^ me money ! He did 
not -iigge-t rliut that Avus ilie ido il of every archi- 
tect : h)iL how.wt. r ijis ]>ractice might bt^gin, it 
eiew. It could not bt* foiA toll] ; it could not be 
pre-ciibed ];V u seili'^ of eight distinct Honoiir- 
Exauiinutioim. The Honour:* Avere to he A\'on in 
til ^ practice ot arcliiiHcture. notin the examination 
room. 

Mr. IX T. Hvur. h. -aid th.it as ho nnder- 
stoo<l it the proposition was that if a man Avas 
practising in one i)ranch, and Avanted to ^^ractise 
in anothei, ho should first pass through an exami- 
nation at ilu' lu-tittite in that particular subject in 
which ho Avanted t> }u‘actis *, and then get an 
Honours ceriificat*' or diploma in that subject. 
That reminded him of the -tm y of the man who 
wanted to employ a 1)0y, and he toll the hoy ins 
duties w'ould ])(' to clean th(‘ hoots, to ch-an the 
knives, to carry up the coals, to do the girdmiijig, 
att'Uid to the pony, Avash tla* cairlage, and various 
other things. And tlie hoy a-krd : Ihive you ariv 
brick-earth on yoni- premise-, -ir ? " d'he mail 
-aid. Ao ; Avhy ’ ‘‘j>“('au-<g replieil the hoy, 

“I tbink in niv s])are time [ might make bricks." 
It soMm d to him that an architect was too fully 
occupied to go through a sei-ies ,:f examinations in 
order to enable him t > specialise in a particular 
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branch of architecture. His own experience was 
that the examinations were quite enough as they 
were at present, and that an Assiiciate ought to 
be rejoiced when he had g,)t through them and 
could devote the rest of his time to qualifying 
himself by study and practice to take up any 
branch of his profession. 

Mr. Maurice IL Aduis _ F ^ said he thought 
that the impression should not he (]uite hdt in the 
way Mr. M oodward seemed to leave it. A student 
had the utmost facility atibrded to him by various 
specialists in the Institute. Take the Architectural 
Association, for iii'^tance ; the students from Tufton 
Street were able to go over many buildings which 
w'ere very special in character, and lie was convinced 
that every architect would be cnly too willing to 
afford tho'^e opportunities to loiia-jide student'^. 
He did not think it should go out to the world that 
there w^as any disinclination on the part of Fellows 
of the Institute to help students to obtain any 
knowiedge that they might wish to acquiie. 

The President : I do not think that was Mr. 
AY oodwavcV s idea . 

Mr. Adaws said he was sure it was not ; but the 
impression upon his mind was that such a con- 
struction might be conveyed by reading what was 
said. He thought that, particularly after a certain 
discussion they had had recently, it ought to be on 
every occasion made clear that the senior member^ 
of the Institute were only too willing to afford every 
facility they could to students. 

Mr. AYm. AYoodward : I am very glad Mr, Adams 
has mentione<l this, because next Saturday I hope 
to have the opportunity of taking members of the 
Architectural Association over the Piccadilly Hotel. 

The President : And you will teach them as 
much as you can ? 

Mr. AV OODWARD : That i'- my intention. 

The President having called for a stconder, 
and no one responding. Air, Hall's motion fell 
through. 

The Annual Exhibition of Prize Drawings. 

The exhibition of designs and drawingb sub- 
mitted in competition for the Prizes and ^Student- 
ships in the gift of the Institute will open at the 
(lallery of the Alpine Club on Tuesday, the List 
inst. The entries this year are exceptionally 
numerous, and the number of strainers sent in far 
in excess of any jirevious ( ccasion. La-^t ye.ir tlie 
entries numbered (>0. with 21)9 strainer'^. This 
year there are 94 eiitiies, with 444 btrainerb. To 
display effectively this large collection of drawdngs 
has been a matter ot considerable difficulty. Every 
inch of hanging space in the main gallery has 
been utilised, the btairca^o leading to it has heon 
brought into requisition, and a room on an uppt*r 
ffoor has been engaged. This upper room should 
not be missed by visitors, as it is devoted exclu- 
sively to the TIospital I^Obigns sent in for the 


Henry Saxon Snell Prize. The present is the first 
competition for this valuable prize. 

The Preservation of Winchester Cathedral. 

Air. Francis Fox, ALInst.C.E., wdio is callabo- 
rating with Air. T. G. Jackson, R.A., in the work 
now in progress at AATiichester Cathedral, in a 
letter to 2 he Tunes, published on the 6tli inst., 
replies to some of the criticisms contained in the 
report made on behalf ol the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings ~Times, Blst De- 
cemberh and gives some idea of the difficulties 
wffiich have to he overcome in the w'ork of making 
good the foundations. Air. Fox says ; — 

In consequence of the grave condition of the fabric 
the Dean called for expert advice, and Air. T. G. 
Jackson, Pi A., the diocesan architect, and Air. J, B. 
CoFon, architectural burve\ or to the Cathedral, reported 
iqiKii it ; but as the chief source of the difficulty was 
underground and. theiefore. out of sight, and as it 
involved very serious engineering problems, it wws 
deemed advisable that an engineer accustomed to deal 
Aviili bad foundations shonld also be consulted, and 
at Afr. Jackson's recpiest I was asked to collaborate 
ith him. 

Air. Jackson, wuth much careful iorethought, had 
caused a trial pit to be sunk near the Cathedral wdrilst 
he V as engaged in timbering up tlio building inside 
and out, and succeeded in tinding a tine bed of com- 
pa-a gravel at a depth of some H) feet below the old 
ioi nidations, from which he decided to underpin the 
w'alls : diort of this depth there was no solid bottom. 

The ancient builders in a.d. 1079 and again in 
A.i>. 1*202 had sunk their excavations to as low' a level 
as their lude appliances would allow, some 10 feet 
below the surface. They came to .i bed of marl and 
also to water-level, and to form a foundation they 
placed beech trees side by side in the trenches in a 
horizontal position, and on these they founded the 
Cathedral. 

Tliere is conclusive evidence that subsidence of 
tlie building took place at a very early date, possibly 
from the commencement, and wide cracks appeared in 
the W'alls. These have been from time to time hidden 
from \ie\v by the insertion of new stones on the lace 
of the walls : but again cracks appeared, buttresses 
have moved seriously out of the upright, one gable 
overhanging to-day more than 4 feet, and stone has 
fallen from the roof- arching. 

Ii was ncce''saiy to rind out the cause ; and by 
means of tins trial pit it was discovetcd that the bed 
i)f marl was only 0 teet in thickness, and was resting 
on soft peat, similar to an Irish bog, some 8 feet in 
depth. This peat has compiessed probably from a 
eoiisiderably greater thickness, and has caused distor- 
tion and i-raekmg of the walk in all directions ; and 
the very serious ]iroblem had to be sohed as to the 
best method for carrying dow'u the foundations to the 
gravel bed underlying the peat. 

Pumping was plainly inadmissible, the use of com- 
pressed air was inappheable, screw piles and caissons 
vere coiisidi'red and rejn'ted. a slab of concrete on 
wliich to tloat the Cathedral was impossible, and 
til tally It was decided to employ a diver, by wliich 
means the work is done quietly, noisidessly. and with- 
out Mbration. 
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Althonph notliini: below the giomiil is visible to 
the eye of the pnbho. as a rL:jult of expeiuliture. -till 
we ave abb in leport th.it so sodu as each pit or 
length of I \<‘a\ atiou i- eompleteh aiul hlleT up \\itli 
eoiicrete the labrie iv ve-tnnr on a -ohd foinulation. 
good for all time. . . . 

The Cathedral autheritie:? stand in need of nil the 
eiicoin augment and n-sntanee the\ can obtain it they 
are iopii-ei\e tbi- national nienional for the n-e of 
luture .lit nei.it b-n-. ft i- the burial pl.na of '^e\eLai 
of our Navon kiiiu^s. and is buiiiid up in the history of 
our couiury throueli the whole line oi Sovereigns to 
the pre-eut date: but it is in leopardv. and is -inking, 
.iiul in actual luovennnt to-d.iv in thos^ jriit- in ^^hi( li 
under]iiuning h.iv not laeii e\teutc<]. Although tin- 
ojjeiatiuu is ot tin utmo-t Ue^e-sirv tor thepiL-ei\a- 
tion of the building, one-halt ot the excelunt workmen 
have had to be discharged for lack ot fund-. 

To complete tin- mgeiit vrork a period ot at least three 
or four \ears will be leijUired. and tluretoie evei\ 
day lost no^ is to lie deplored, a- the repairs will not 
brook delay. 

Those engaged in the vamk. and who lo\e these 
ancient building.-, will not allow an old -tone, with its 
\\ t ather-v orn edge-, it- iiio--y appmar.inee, and with 
all it- hi-tory. to be touched, umch U-- di-turded. 
unless it is actuallv crushed and bioken : the work i- 
beiiig done with the most profound solicitude and 
reverence, and all vre ask for is kindly a-sistance and 
practical help. 

The Excavation of Herculaneum. 

The Tihies correspondent, telegraphing from 
Rome on the 1st iu-t.. says that Sign< r Eava, 
^liihster of Public In-truction, has appointul a 
special commir^'-ion to direct and supervise the 
excavatiLiis at Herculaneum, composed of Com- 
mendatore Gattini, Administrative Director of the 
]\fuseum of Naples, Signor de Petra, Professor of 
Archjeob gy of the University of Naples, Profe-sor 
Gal.rici and Professor DalTOs-o, both of the 
Museum of Na})les, Professor Sogliano, director of 
the exca\ aliens at Pompeii, C Jinmendatore Avena, 
director ot the tea imical office of the monuments 
of Naples, and finally two civil < ngineers of the 
province of Naples, Thew'ork done, the finds and 
discoveries, and anything interesting will be de- 
'-cribed fri m time to time in official })ublications, 
for the beiidit of liome and foreign students and 
scholars. 

Societe Centrale des Architectes Francais. 

^[on-ieur J, GrtDUT, the di-tinguished Pro- 
fessor at the If cole des Reaux-Arts, Paris, and 
author of EU'nu'iiis et Tiu'mie fhA^chifcriurc, has 
been elected President ot the Societe Centndo des 
Architectes Francais. M. (fuadet was awarded 
the Grand Pnx <!(' Rome in 1^04, and is the 
architect of tlie National Post Office, Pari-. 

The late Edward George Hayes. 

Mr. E. G. Hayes, wdio died on the 21st ult,, at 
the age of .'-ixty-four, was elected an Associate of 


the Institute in 1^70. and re>igiicd his memborship 
on retiring troin bu-iiu-s a yt.ir ago. Mr. S. Cecil 
Searle M. , in a h tier to ilu* Instuute announcing 
the sad news, -iv-: klr. Have- joiniMl mv lute 
father and myself in partner-iiip in the year 1870, 
and our business connection wa*- only terminated 
by hi^ retirement la-t year after over thirty vears 
of partnershi]). lie will be remembered as having 
-erved the Arclnit^cturil Association in several 
office-, including that of President. A hard worker, 
a firm friend, and a man of a jaerfect 'egrity in his 
personal relationslnp-, 'Mv. Hayes \\as of a pecu- 
liarly retiring and una--uming di'-position, and 
never sought recognition." The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., in formally an- 
nouncing the decease at the General IMeeting last 
Monday, said that many would recall the years 
18'SO to 1888 when Mv. liaves was President of the 
Architectural Astuciaiion, succeeding Sir Aston 
AVebb in that office of distinction, and being 
followed by Ifr. Cole Adams. The distinction 
achieved by Mr. Hayes in those davs was well 
known to them, and they would all lament his 
death as a great loss to the Institute and to the 
Association. 


r.EviLws. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND 
ROME. 

Titv -1/ L i‘r“ n> I c <>r (Irfrc. tui'i <i .s/., 't‘7/ nr .-'s 

Hi>ro7 iL J >1 1 en Old' ot. ^"1 t> .i^e nj (Uti{ otht i 

B'l Wil'in.d J. A)i(h , , 1 . A.Jl.I.Jt.A.. Auti-i }' of “ Thr 
AicJiin enn r rf frt lU dec i <: Itfilii." (-nid B. Fheio 

sy.t m, / ’. s 7 ’ /.' 7 /ml., ( n/ic'^jxddauAit V IiiAitnt 
(ic } Il'di r nr lie Ariiti iLO'd IiiAituto td' 

ArAiA.tis, Aoihn, (g " AnJnti efuie. K<i^t and 

'^tiOnd (Jitinr, ,tii''td(Uid ),lltrll^}ll,|},}^^d. 
In s,t. 7.1 H'lni, IWOl , J'li, ls^. ' It. 'T. / <i. 

g4 J I Hnii, ■) n 

The work [d.im.ed and heguii l>y the late re- 
grette<l W. I. Andei-MUi and Cduipleted ])v IMr. 
Phene Spier- wa^ the first Engli-h monograph of 
modern times wliich attempted to group together 
comprcIien>ivGly the sc.UtircMl material relating to 
classical architecture and at the same tiiiu* to place 
it in the historical stating witho d wliich it cannot 
be intelligible. Relegating to the background 
those aiid technicalities with which we were ail teo 
familiar in our youth— tlio-c tornlile ‘‘ amphitli- 
style-in-aiitis," ‘Mio\a-t\le ] lal/’ and 

so forth— they presented ilie architectural de\elop- 
meiit in its tuie relation to history and tlie state of 
conterapoL'ary civilisation, tints making the elrv 
boners to live and to yidd matter of real educational 
\aliun 

It is a liopefu] onuai for ardiitoctural studies 
that wilhin live years a new editit n should be 
called for, testifying as it does to the widedy felt 
nee'd for such a \\oi’k. It is also a iuippy thin<>: 
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that Mr. Spiers should have this opportunity of 
bringing his book up to date. In an age v'hen 
every year bears its sheaf of discoveries fraught 
with explanations of old difficulties and with new 
problems to be s Ived, frerpient revision of con- 
cdusions is a necessity. 

The work of Schliemann in Argolis and the 
Troad a generation ago, that of Dr. Evans and the 
Italian school in Crete in the last ten years, each 
revealed the existence of a hitherto unsuspected 
civilisation and revolutionised our ideas on the 
origins of classic art, while the systematic explora- 
tion of Rome has cleared away many obscurities 
and misconceptions. In another hve years we 
may look for ^till further evidence on prehistoric 
Greek culture, leading perhaps to further modihca- 
tions of present conclusions, while such excavations 
as those now undertaken by the French Govern- 
ment at Cvrene and by the Italian Government at 
Herculaneum may be expected to give us fresh 
insight into later Gre^^k and Roman antiquities. 

As in the previous edition, the results of recent 
exploration— c.y. in the Roman forums, the Palatine, 
the Pantheon, or the subject of interaction of 
Oriental and Roman art in the Imperial Age — could 
be treated in a manner impossible ti earlier writers, 
so in the second Mr. Spieis is able to incorporate 
an account of the Cretan finds, and to make gord 
use of the light which they cast on primitive 
Greek architecture. The possibly non-Hellenic 
Cretan empire, which according to Prof. Burroughs 
passed through nine distinct stages of culture, all 
traceable in the strata of debris at Cnossos, and 
terminated almo&t before the dawn of even the 
legendary history of Greece, is now seen to have 
exercised an influence formerly ascribed to Egypt 
and Persia on the art of the Greek mainland and 
islands. The well-known remains at iMycenje 
proving to he a local manifestation of a wide- 
spread culture, the term ‘‘ ^Egean ” is now sub- 
stituted for MycenjvaiD’ as a design^-tion for 
prehistoric Greek art. 

^Yhile the earlier chapters thus naturally con- 
tain the greate'-t amount of new matter, most of 
the suhsG(|nent ones have also gained in fulness 
l)y the inclusion of descriptions of buildings only 
slightly referred to before. Very interesting is the 
information given about Roman construction, and 
in view of the self-righteous strictures on classic 
architecture on the xiurt of Gothic enthusiasts, to 
which we have been too long accustomed, particu- 
larly instructive are tlu^se passages in which Mr. 
Spiers brings out Roman anticipations of luediicval 
vaults and the structural character of much in 
Roman buildings which has often been stigmatised 
as unnecessary applied decoration. 

On the other hand, the description of the con- 
struction of the dome of the Pantheon might be 
improved. As it stands and witliout a diagram it 
is really not intelligible. Ts it out' homogeneous 
mass without thrusts ; and does it contain the 


pottery jars which figure in some descriptions '? 
These points require at least a passing reference. 
Some notice too of the Septizonium of Severus, 
the colonnaded streets of Timgad, and the Porte de 
Mars at Besancon would be welcune. 

The present generation of architects has wel- 
comed into its ranks members of the gentler sex. 
but it appears that it cannot plume itself on this 
fact as a novelty ; for on p. lid we learn that in 
334 B.c. there was a talented lady at Miletus who 
collaborated in the design of the temple of 
Branchidie.^ This is, of course, a slip, and should 
with the following minor points be corrected in 
another edition. On p. 270 Marcus Aurelius is 
identified with Antoninus Pius, though on p. 274 he 
is correctly stated to have been the latter’s adopted 
son. On p. 104 a remark about a point of design 
in Defrasse’s work is valueless without illustration 
or description. On p. 109 (notej “portion ” appears 
to stand for ‘"variety.” Xo explanation of Xo. 12 
in the plan of a Pompeian hou^e (p. 305) is given. 
Some remark is needed in reference to the large 
arched openings shown in the illustration of the 
Stoa at Alinda (p. 138). Such features are, to ^ay 
the least of it, unusual in Greek wcrk.t' 

Speaking generally, a slight tendency to repeti- 
tion might be repressed in a further edition, c.r/. 
Middleton’s remark about pozzoiana is given botli 
on p. 163 and p. 108; the ob>er\-ition that the 
Romans availed themselves of hilly sites for 
theatres is given twice, once qualified by "" occa- 
sionally ” (p. 231b once by “always’’ (p 294b 
The last sentence on p. 316 practically repeats a 
remark on p. 313. 

The illustrations have been increased from 199 
to 255, and the number of new ones is greater 
than the difference between these figures, for 
several whose interest was not strictly architectural 
and others which subset juent research has put out 
of court have wisely been eliminated. We are 
now given plans and other illustrations of many 
buildings illustrated less fully or not at all in the 
first edition, e.(j. in the Greek sectijn the Palates 
of Cnossos and Palatitza, the Sanctuary and Hall 


Daphne a Rminine form. The aichiteet's nainowa^ 
really l)aphni-. 

t On p. 2hl ” seventeenth century” should be “ ei^di- 
teenth/’ Antie capital should read either “ anra cap ” or 
“ ant re cap^',” p. 01. On pp. 97 and 2o-> ‘'exedra'' D 
piinted instead of the plinal “ exedran" of. ^tele ” for 
“stela” (p. 1171, and “ lascia” tor “ ia-cne ” oi “ f.i-cias ” 
(p. 821. “Capitol” should read “capital” (p. IPT). 
“joists ” should lead “ratters” ip. :103). “ oi Biaiulnda” 
should read “at Braiicliida? ” ip. 113), 

The followui}::' wronp; references to illnstiations .ire 
given : “ 111. ” for “ill. 48 ” (p. 95 1, “ill. 117 ” for “ ill. 

119 ” (p. 13S), “ ill 157, p. 190, ' for “ ill. 157 between ])p. 
1S8 and 189 ” (pp. 159 and 227), “ ill. 4’». p. 57,” for “ ill. 45, 
p. 5f> ” (p. 1S3). Tiieie appears to be no plate correspond- 
ing in nninher and desciiption with “ Blate V” quoted on 
p. 95. The illustration on p. 134 has no numbei . it should 
be 117. 
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of the Mysteries at Eleusis, the city of Olympia, 
the Thersiiion at IMeLtalopolis, and in the Jloinau 
section the Basilica «jf Constantine, the TLeatre of 
Marcellas (we still miss the arch of Septimius 
Sever us), and in h .th a loipe list of temple^. 
Among the illustrations now substituted for 
rejected ones ^Ir. Spiers's conjectural restoration 
of the entrance i) the so-called tomb of Aeamem- 
non is specially interesting (p. 20 1. I'lirther, a 
number of new examples of detail are also ficfured. 

Another excellent feature of this edition is the 
inclusion of maps of Italy and (.-rreece ; their 
value Would, however, be enhanced by I’evision. 
Unimportant names (c.7. Samothrace, Thera. 
Cotrone), which are imt mentioned in the text, 
might well be omitted : while, on the other hand, 
we miss others which do occur ic.y. Alinda, Attica, 
Bassm, Branchbhe, Corneto, J)elos, N- rchia, 
Paiatitzah Again in thL^ Italian map Voki in 
Etruria is not to be found, but in its stead w^e 
have Vulci in Lucania, a totally ditierent place 
and devoid of architectural interest. It is perhaps 
impossible to be entirely consistent in the ^^e lection 
of the form of names, but in these maps the 
variety is unnecessarily bewildering. If we are 
to have the Italian As'-isi. Um-\etii, Palermo, 
Pozzuoli, Pimini. Spalato. Taormina, instead of 
their Latin e(|uivaients, why not aUo Chiusi, 
Girgenti, Pakstrina, Pe^t >, Taranto T 1 e Greek 
names of Greek citk-; should also be inserted side 
by side wdth the Latin or mod«rrn ones [e.g. 
Acragas, Ptf^idonia), especially wPen Selinus is 
given and not Selinuntium. Again, mnne^ printed 
in large typ)e are capriciously selected ; the obscure 
.Etoiian Thermos looks more important than 
Athens and much more so than Sparta, while 
Troy and Rhodes are eclipased by Messa and 
Aizani. 

A full register of Greek teniphs i^ nowH^f'^vided. 
and there seems no reason wdiy a sinnlar Roman 
list should not l)e added. It m le n’etable that here, 
and indeed through .uit the book, ( Ireek gods should 
not have their own Greek names instead (T those 
belonging to the far more prosaic divinities watli 
wdiich the Pioniaiis identified them, (if ten on very 
inadegiiute grounds. Such appieliations as Ceres 
of Eieusis, Mirieiua Polias, Juno of Sniuo^, 
Jupiitor Gl\]iip)iin, RdptiiUi' < f P<{'-niiii (wdiei’c the 
Very name ot the city m deri\ed fr<mi Poser Ion), 
are anathema to nil lover- of Helhis. i\Ir. Spiersks 
standard of nomenclature (p. i\i is, after iilh only 
a counsel of dc'^piair ; and if opile do '<11 t loiow 
that J)iaiia of the Ep)lie<ian- i^ Aiteims, it is hmdi 
time they did. 

The gl' .-sary, which is half as 1 irge again as iu 
the fimt edit! jii, is prop)ortio]jutely inci'cased in 
utility. Among the corrections inrrodiicofl are 
those of ibemi^sp)elling‘‘ Aecim "aiHU^Bouletenon,’’ 
and a justification of the term Epjinaos.” Sucli 
terms as astragal, cavcTto, opiN incertum, opus 
retieulatnm, op)Us sectile, periholos, pr)los, torus, 


wTiich occur in the text, might well lie dehned 
here; it would ako be useful f«-r iion-cla'"-icaI 
scholais to have the accent and (jiiantity in doubtful 
cases marked for them, e.g. Posticum. X<'»an > 11 , 

O pD ib t h dJ o 111 11 s , IT iiac 0 1 hr c\ i . C . i rcC re ^ . 

Surely the delinition eueu to ApUeis-s ' appJio^ 
only to the w’ord “AptLicil.'’ In any ca^o the 
paragraph a^ it stamk 1 ." lumlealing, and likely to 
cause th^ unwary ^tudoiit to imagine th.it tlie 
adjective in Nike Apteros ’’ applies to tlr* teiiip)li* 
and not to the goddes-, a read.ng incomptatink 
with Pausania'^, I. xx. 4: ‘‘rkr he -/>o-iAad.a h 

eeC/a XiK'C'S i<T7n *\7rre/>or j 00 ?. It Would he Well 
to indicate (in a note t ) p). 71' that tlr^ nmre ac- 
curate designation is “the iemp)k‘ of Athene 
Xike.’' Xike wais always Avinged, lait here she 
Avas identitied Avith Athene, who never had A\ing'- 
{l/. Frazer, IL 2J7i. Pau^annm Ijim^elf 

(III. XV. d> accounts ior ilie absence ot Avimr^ by 
saAing ‘'the Atheruans had a notion . . . that she 
j,e. \Tctoiyy AVill ahvays stay Avheiv ^he is ]»ccaime 
she has no Avings." 

The definitions of “gymnasium " and “p»al:t ^tra 
adopted in the edition are maintained, thoueli 
so dogmatic a poroiioimcement on the subject ot an 
unsettled controA'er^yot at least uxty years' '^tallding 
is scarcely justified. The view' that the gymnasia 
were privaic schools giving regular in^tructi n in 
physical energies to hoC'*, and tiie p)al;esria yee/,, 
establishments AAliere youths and adults already 
trained reserted for practice and exercis-. but 
Avhere no regular training tor tlie eames or fur 
professional athletes Avas given, seems indeed to be 
more generally held by scholars icf. Smith's 
tionarg of Class AniKiniticsAH^l. '^Pahestva " 
hut it only applies to the best pieriod (f (ireek 
civilisation, and picrhap'> cbielly to Atluim icd 
Grasberger, Erzidiunij aihl Unterrichf ,,}i kins- 
■sihchtoi Alivrtliuni.n, On tlie otlior hand, 

the view' that the gymnasinm Avas the general naiuf' 
f ,r places (>f pihysical culture, Avhich Awre u^ed 
espiecially for races and the pientatblon, ami tlat 
they usually, luit not invariably, computed a 
pialu'stra devutel to b xiiic:, the p^anciati m and 
particularly, as the name implies, to wiA^tling. m 
held by compieteni auth ulties (< /’. Baremberg and 
Saglio, JJict. ihs A]iitgn}!E^ “(Ivuma-e"). 

Such a passage as LTaunm, //or. /o III. in. go . 

Ante sohaii iii-i tu iiOjii in }.j]<u-tiMni \. tit 

H.iud incdioeu- gviniui^ii pm fneto p.i ii.i- iiH'iMiim- 

fully tallies w'lth this xiewo 

I he Romans, in Avho.-'e hto p)li\siral training 
for well-born boys formed no integral pxirt, as it 
did Avith the Greeks, Imt was rather ] x kod a-k.ince 
at, apipi^^ar to have usol the teriii^ iudi'>( rnuinatidv, 
or to have nunb^ a distinction, if anvthnig, rainer 
in the use to which gymnasia and pala'^tne AA'ere 
put than in the age of tlu* athUtes. From Catullus 
in his R///V, 1 . GO, 

A)»eio forn, tiulic^tia sUidii'. gAmiia-ii-. 
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it is clear that both were frequented by a young 
man ; and from 11. 63, 64, 

a»lole-ceiis, ego ephebu<, ego puer. 

Ego gvinnabii fui tios, 

that boys, youths, and young men alike used the 
gymnasium. It follows from these various con- 
siderations that the definitions given require to be 
qualified. 

It is pleasant in cmclusion to turn from the 
ungraLeful task of the critic to the more congenial 
one of congratulating both author and publisher 
on the appearance of this interesting work. Such 
minor blemishes as have been mentioned should 
not detract from the gratitude due to Mr. Spiers 
and to Messrs. Batsford for giving us this greatly 
improved edition of a hook which has become a 
standard autlKuity for English-speaking students. 

\Vm. Henry Ward. 


MEDIAEVAL BRICKS. 

T he mention of ‘-brike” in 1437, quoted in 
Mr. Ralph XuviU’s interesting note in the 
Journal of 7th December (p. 114), is evi- 
dently a very early instance of the use of the icoyJ, 
for the earliest example in the '' New English Dic- 
tionary " is dated 1440. But the thing brick was 
made and used in England long before the fifteenth 
century. Before the foreign word was introduced, 
bricks were called tiles [tcgidnc)^ as iu the passage 
quoted by Mr. Nevill. The old name does not seem 
to have been superseded in the north of England 
until the second half of the sixteenth century. So, 
in the lists of York freemen, we find the names 
(.4 a family of bricklayers, thus : — 

36 Hem VIII., Wiileluius Leng, tylluur. 

9 Eliz., Willeimus Leng, tyller, fil. Willelmi 
Leng, tyller. 

16 Eiiz., Thomas Leng, tyler, fil. M illelmi Leng, 
f ylcr. 

41 Eliz., Michelus Lenge, hreklayer, fil. M illelmi 
Long, hreklayer.' 

With regard to the authorities mentioned by ]Mr. 
Kevin, who have endeavoured to persuade us that 
all bricks of this {fifteenth century) time were im- 
ported, their opinion appears to have been accepted 
bv Pi\ feasor Th-irold Rogers, who wrote “ Our 
forefathers do not seem to have made bricks till 
lung after the period before us ’ (?.c. 1~^9 1400) 
^ not pel haps from ignorance, hut from iiidittereiice, 
for it is certain that they manufactured tiles, a much 
more difticult art.” This is certainly a mistake, 
due perliaps to the Professor not having been aware 
that *• tiles ” may have denoted either wall- tiles,” 

Re<jLitcr of the F} com n of the Citi/ of Yoik, ed. by 
Dr. Eras. Colhn^ {Surtee.'^ SocictiyvoU. Ob) and : 

li. ‘M(), 44. 

t Ilistoiy of AgricuJtu) e and Fiices, i. ‘2o4. Cf. al^o 
1 . 4S<> and iv. 4^4. 


which at a later time came to be called bricks, or 
“ thack-tiles ” (roofing-tiles). Some years ago 1 
c ')mpilel a table of prices from Hull, Beverley, and 
Yoik of wali-tiies (bricks) and thack-iiies from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, i and, comparing the prices in 
this table with those of “tiles" in Pr.)fessor Thorold 
Rogers’s great work, it is in many cases easy to dis- 
tinguish wall-tiles from thack-tiles, since the former 
were generally about half the price of the latter. 
That bricks were made in England, and not im- 
ported, is sufiiciently proved by the tact that from 
at least as etrlyas 1303 onward the Corporation of 
Hull made bricks at their own brickyard. Pos- 
sibly some of these biicks survive in the transept 
of Holy Trinity Church, Hull (first quarter of four- 
teenth century), where they measure from about 
9 inches by 4i; inches by inches to 9i[ inches 
by 4;^ inches by inches. The bricks in the 
chancel of this church ('second quarter of fourteenth 
century) measure 10]- inches bv 5 inches by 
2^;, inches. The bricks used for filling in the vault- 
cells of the nave of Beverley Minster (second 
quarter or fourteenth centuiy) measure about 
lOh inches by 0] inches by 2 inches, and tho'^e in 
the North Bar at Beverley ( 1409-10) are of tlie 
same size. The ditferences in size may therefore 
be a matter of locality rather than of date. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfitdd lielievos that the reintro- 
diicti^m of brickwLU'k was due to Flemish immi- 
grants, because (1) there is no evidence of the Ui^e 
of bnckwoik before the reign of Edward I., and 
because (2) its first appearance in the eastern 
counties wa-. ,suljsGquent to the settlement of 
Fleming'^ in those counties, or rather almost coin- 
cident with their arris al. These are very much 
the same arguments as those Used by Professor 
Till roll Rogers, •i put haek a century or more in 
date. I am not sure tluu there are not, in the 
eastern counties, examples of brickwork which date 
fr'>m before the reign of Edward I., and if Flemish 
immigrantsmadethenruilded bricks in the “Chapel 
Barn " at Coggeshall, Essex, or if they taught the 
Essex men to make them, they used English and 
ikR Flemish profiles. An account of the founda- 
tion of the abbey of Kirks tall, probably of early 
date, althougli only now existing in a fifteenth- 
centurv tells us that all the buildings of the 

abbey (^heeun c. 1152) were c )vered with tilosr^' 
The correctness of Mr. Biomtield’s opinion is, in 
the nature of things, ditficult of either proof or 

J TJic Forrh Bar, Ilei-i \u. in the T ; if tht 
Fast Hiding AntniuOiiin n Socuiy (isOGi, iv. 4.S, 

^ Die account-^i of this biickynid, with iiitere'^ting details 
of the cu^t of \\ 01 king, appeal on the Tipe Rolls and on 
the Hall Ministers’ and Cliambeilains’ accounts. Some 
of the prices aie nieiuded in my table mentioned above. 

j .4 Short Ifistorij of Eciuii^^sancc Aichitcctare in 
Knrtland, 260-2. 

• {'ip. at. iv. 434. 

Mon. Angl. 182o ed.. v. 531. 
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disproof ; but it seems to me that further iiivtstiga- 
tion and a comparison d the earliest examples in 
the two c.uintries are necessary before this opinion 
can be unhesitatingly accepted. I do not see any 
reason why similar conditions — the absence of 
good building stone and the presence of suitable 
clay— should not have led to the revival of brick- 
making in tlie two countries independently of each 
other. John Bilsox, F.S.A. 

THE THEOKY OF - KEFLXFliEXTS/- 

To the Eilitor JouEXAL K.I.B.A., — 

Sin, — -Your correspondent Mr. Deas makes me 
the appeal that I have virtually accepted inediaA'al 
** refine men ts " bjth by my writings and in my 
buildings. It must seem ungracious to protest when 
he puts his insinuations so courteously and with so 
much C'Unphment. But if your correspondent had 
read further in the article frjin which he quotes, 
he W'juld have seen that my sympathy with Mr. 
Goodyear went no further than that appreciation 
of his industry and beautiful photographs which is 
due to him on all haiuF. And indeed, if Mr. Deas 
hal l)okel forward in the tiles of the Architec- 
tiaal Itcvicw. he would have lead in Mr. Good- 
year's replies that I was on no account to he 
regarded a^ a disciple — as indeed is true. 

Then as to my nwn works of church-building, 
what coutiihiuion can they make to Mr. Good- 
year’s \ievs? When Mr. Deas and mvself draw 
our churelies we conditi'm their forms simply by 
our pencil and our paper. We can introduce *’ de- 
tiectLons," bends.’' *• laiimauent-," as our ta.'^tes 
incline, and can get our churedie^ built with any 
** asymmetry '’ or deformation that we may fancy. 
All architects' designing is in a sen^e deforfuatiou, 
Ancki it twists the facts <if huilling to the re(]uire- 
iiients of the aesthetic fancy. lUit my reading of 
ancient building forbids me accepting mediaual 
architecture as designed in this way. I do not 
believe that its forms were lane if ul dcTr mat ions, 
but expediencies founded directly on the structural 
needs. For exanqile, to take a ‘G-etinement 
outside Mr, Goodyear’s iiivestigatioii^that of the 
pjinting in the arch. In oiir architects’ designing 
tliG is ail interterence with structural neces'^ity 2U*o- 
p )scd on ideal grounds. But with the mecii;eval 
builder the aixdi was the cajiistructiN e 

necessity of the time. So with the bends ” and 

detiecMons ” that we may simidy call batters, 
cambers Ac.- -our u-e of -iicli things, since it is 
fanciful, can he no criterion for the medueval usi', 
which was xiractical. 

Again, we architects de^^ign (jur churches in a 
couple of month'-, and aim to have them built in a 
couple oi years. But were there not some cen- 
times and a do/en juirposes in the fabrics of most 
mediaoal cath(‘drals ? The difficulty of iMr. Good- 


year’s view 1;= that it seems toprotio^e to u^a per'^onal 
activity of design exercising itself on such things 
as “bends'’ and “ detlectioiw ” when the>e have 
come into existence in the course of great ^tivtehes 
of time and by the hands of many generations of 
builders ! One can ct)nceivo without dihiculiy of 
the handing down of tht‘ hioad ideals of building 
— height, breadth, riehiie^'^, or \i^ta. 'I’he aecen- 
tuaiion of some princqul icature might he con- 
tinued in a building of many age<. But when the 
“ refinements '’ are of inches in length" of hnii'livd" 
of feet, and the coii^iumuation of a ** bend " i" at an 
interval of a generation or two alter it" commence- 
ment, the theoiy ot "Uch a scheme requires a 
special machinery. I feel that a "ccret construc- 
tional guild is hinted at — an m-gaiii^ation res^) )n- 
'-^ible from first to last for medimval building, and 
handing on the sacred ixiVstery ot “refinement" ’’ 
from generation to generation. J.hit such a suppo- 
sition makes a large order." and I should be 
glad for some one in symtvahy with Mr. Gool- 
year’s views to indicate exactly the grtnuids of such 
a theory. — I am. Sir, vuur obedituit "ervaiit, 

Edwaud S. Pkiou. 


MINUTKS. V. 

At tilt- Filth Geuei d Meeting t Buxine-- an*! Oidinary) ot 
the Se— ion lUOT-OS. held MoinLiy. r>th .Tanuiiy 1908, at 
s pm.— ITe-tnt: Mr. Thoiiivi-- F. C -licatt. P/tOnVnf. in 
the Chair: U4 Ft‘lin\N< duel I'lma 11 <'•! the 

CnniiL-il ), og A-s(jLiatt.s (incluilniuG in. :iihti ut rheC-'Uneiln 
and a lew vi-itorx. the Minntf^ the Mt-HtniLr lit Id 
10th Deceuibc-i 1907 p. 144 wtie tLilu-n a- itnul and signed 
a- coneet. 

The Hon. Seen taiy aiiiiounci d tin d* ot Kiwaid 

Geoige Hayes, electi-il mtr isTi). ittiita 19(i7 ; ami 

Flank .John Bit\\ei. ek-Lted isui. 

Mr. Rofieit Htury Keir, Ft/’ -/r. atlmdine fui the iir-t 
time rniiee hm elettion. w.m fonnaily adinittt.J hv the 
Chaiiman. 

llie tollowiMg < iindidalt- loi nmnihi'i -.Inp \\ t*i t tlet ti-d 
by sliow of liands undei 9- -- 

A" Fi 1 I .V, . 

SAMI EL HLRSr SLAGl.R d. i>t I himti hiu'di, 

N.Z. 

Vs Assoi I u i 

WALTER GUDFRliV (rJUiliX s'/vmn/ Itnmiu.afmn 
VJi)7\ 

The Hen, Secretary having toimally acknow kdeed the 
recidpt ut ])ooks pu'seiited to tl)r Ijjb ary, a toidial votn <4 
thank-, ^\a" p<i=5--ed to tlie muious donois, 

Mi.Clias. Ih (hi\ Hall ,'/'h ba\ing inoNrd, m anciudanca 
with notice, "That thr CouiKil la- dt'-aed to consider tin- 
ad^i-abihry of holding an l-i Mmhnation in Honours, an«l 
to lepoit to a Cieneia! Me* tiiiii, the nictnac \\;i^ d{"CU">ed. 
but tailed foi ^\ant ot a sec under. 

^[r, S. Ilur'-t Seugei F' kmcI and illusiiat"d by models 
and diagram" a Taper on S\ii i\ l-Au^ km: Tin. vims \m, 
OTHER TlaCLS Oi’ ENTiKl.UNMLM.aild tlu* subjOet liaMllg 
been discus"cd u \ote of thanks ^as pa"?ed' to him bv 
acclamation. 

The proceedings then elo"ed. and tin Meeting sepaiatod 
at 10 p.m. 
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THE IIOYAL PALACE? OF SCOTLAXH. 

By T. Oldeieve. F.S.A. Scot, [^F.]. Principal Architect for Scotland 

to HAL Office of 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th January 1908. 

Introductiox. 

r T may be a surprise to those who have not studied the subject of this Paper to learn 
that there are remains of about t^yenty royal palaces in Scotland. Although most of 
these are in ruins, all are of great interest historically, while some, as I hope to show 
presently, are of much interest architecturally. 

The reason for the largeness of the number of these ancient royal dwellings lies, first, 
undoubtedly in the fact of the restless and divided political state of Scotland during the 
period when the earlier royal castles w'ere built, i,e, between 1200 and 1500. The mountainous 
nature of the country and the consequent ditficulty of communication probably also led to the 
multiplication of royal palaces, while the earlier royal residences, being also fortresses, were 
needed at strategic points of the divided kingdom. 

The following is a list of the royal palaces of Scotland with which I wish to deal. In 
many cases the work of building w^as carried on by successive kings, and it is not possible to 


furnish specific dates. 
Poxburt^h Castle . 

. 1100-1600 

Dundonald Castle 


. 1350-1400 

Tra^piair House . 

. 1100 -1700 

Linlithgow Palace 


. 14*25-1620 

Pothesay Castle . 

. 1*200-1800 

Edinburgh Castle 


. 1434-1615 

Kildrumiuie Castle 

. 1200-18:)0 

Stirling Castle 


. 1450-1600 

l)uii statin age Castle 

. 1*250-1300 

Falkland Palace . 


. 1450 1550 

Lochmaben Castle 

. 1250-1300 

Holyrood Palace . 


. 1498-1680 

Dunfermline Palace 

. 1200-1550 
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I can but mention other ancient royal palaces ^Yhich practically e\i^t only us name^ in 
history — e.g. : 

ScoxE, which is about two miles from Perth, appears to hav(^ been the chief s^nit of the 
Pictish kingdom ^o early at lea^t as 7‘2s, and it retained it-^ importance after that king<lom 
was annexed by Kenneth MacAlpin, the king of the Scots. The king^ continued to )»e crowned 
there until Edward L, in carried otf the coronation stone to AVestminster, where it is 

still used for coronation^. A modern Gothic mansion now stands in the plact' of the .incient 
royal palace. 

Dunoox Castle, on the Clyde, taken by Edward Balliol in IdoB : Carruk \oy Tfiarerry j 
Castle, on the Ayrshire coast, from which the father of King Pobert the Briu-e receivetl Ids 
title, Earl of Carrick, in right of his lady : Forteviot, near Perth, once, it is said, the site of a 
Pictish palace, where Kenneth MacAlpin died in 800, and where Malcolm Canmore is believed 
to have resided, many royal charters bearing date from it ; AjmEXETina about ten miles from 
Forteviot, a seat of Pictish royalty, where also Malcolm Canmore sometimes resided. In almost 
all these instances nothing now remains to enable us to judge of their design. 

Although the list of Scottish royal palaces is a formidable one, the larger number need 
occupy our attention but for a very short time, seeing that our purpose of study this evening 
is not historical, but architectural. Many of these ancient residences of royalty have descended 
to us in so ruinous a condition that, however strongly they may appeal to the imagination of 
the Scottish patriot or historian, the more relevant aspect of their design and construction 
cannot protitably occupy prolonged attention here. 

Certain reflections, common almost to all these ruined palaces, deserve passing remark : 
First, it is, I think, worthy of notice that the sites for these buildings appear to have been 
chosen with consideraVde discrimination, both strategically, where this was necessary, and 
with regard to the picturesque. It also seems to me that the character of the design of these 
old Scottish castles must have been thought out much more carefully, and even artistically, 
than is usually supposed : how else can we account for the success with which buildings 
having little or no architectural embellishment so harmonise with the natural features of the 
surrounding country that, instead of being a blot on some glorious mountain scene, the general 
impression frequently is wholly a delight ? I confess it is to me always refreshing to view 
these Scottish castles in the rugged grandeur of their mountain setting, in comparison even 
with the most approved modern work, with its spirit of restlessness, seeming too often to 
appeal almost rudely for approval by it^ overweight of ornament. 

The suitability of the material employed in tlieseold castles still Ijears testimony, even in 
decay, to the artistic ability of their designers. This applies, I think, both to the material 
itself and to the way in which it was employed. Possildy tliere may not have been much 
choice of material for i)uilding, imt where tliere was a choice the stone used seems to have 
been the most suitable to give harmony of colour in the general landscape. M’hat dignity 
some of these old stone castles had : their grey stone walls rising straight and high from their 
rocky bed like a reflection of the mountain crag, and with their stone-slalihed roofs sloping in 
unbroken colour like the strong sides of the hills around. The modern restort'v of such 
buildings through lack of artistic insight has sometimes spoilt the harmony of a wliole 
mountain landscape, as, for instance, by re-iooting this type of castle with blue slates. The 
boldness of the masonry of these buildings is almost always in perfect keeping with tlu^ sjurir 
of the design, just as the general design is hi perfect keeping with the spirit of tlu* landscape 
around. 

It is impossible in this short Paper to deal systematically with the development of desi*m 
in these Scottish buildings. It seems clear, however, tliat the earlier castles witli wliich we 
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are to deal were generally of the type of the Norman keep, somewhat similar to those of 
France and England. Unfortunately, Scottish buildings of the earlier period have suffered 
even worse than those of England through desperate feuds or during ihe wuxrs of more serious 
import. We have therefore practically no remains, even in ruins, of reddential buildings of 
the character under consideration earlier than the thirteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that as the Scottish throne became more secure the royal 
palaces developed from the simpler type of the keep to the more extensive and elegant type of 
palace, as represented by Stirling, Linlithgow, Holyrood, and Falkland. 

The extent of the field to be traversed renders it absolutely impossible that a detailed 
description of the buildings should be given, or that architectural details should be minutely 
and critically examined. All that can be done is to bring before you a general survey of 
the subject. In order that the historical references may be more readily followed I append 
two tabulated lists with dates : — I. A list of the reigns of the Scottish kings from A.n. 1005."'' 
II. A list of the Master Masons to the Crown of Scotland. E 


Malcolm II 

Duncan I,, ** The Gracious *’ 
Macbtth .... 
Liilach ‘-The JSimple 
Malcolm IIL, *' Caenmore " . 
Donald Bane (tirst reign) 
Duncan II. .... 
Donald Bane (second reign) . 
Eadgar ..... 
Alexander I.. The Fierce " 
David I., " The tSaint ” . 
Malcolm IV., " The Maiden " 
TVilliam The Lion " . 

Alexander II. 

Alexander III. 


Reion's of the Scottish Kings. 


1005-1084 
, 1084-1040 

1040-1057 
1U57-1057-S 
1057-8-1003 
, 1098 M094 

, 1094 

, 1094-1097 

, 1097-110(3-7 

, 110(5-7-1124 

, 1124-1153 

, 1158-11(55 

, 1165-1214 

, 1214-1249 

1249-1285-6 


5Iargaret, ‘‘ The Maid of Norway ” 
The First Interregniiin . 
John(Baliol) . . . . 

The Second Interregnum 
Robert I. (Bruce) .... 
David II. (Bruce) . 

Bobeit II. (Stewart) 

Riobert III. (Stewart) 

James I, (^Stewart) 

James II. (Stewart) 

James III. (Stewart) 

James IV. (Ste^^art) 

James V. (Stewart) 

Mary (Stewart) . . . . 

James VI. (Stewart) 


12S5-6 1290 
. 1290-1292 

1292-1296 
, 1296-1806 
, 1306-1829 

1329-1870-1 
1870-1-1890 
. 1890-1406 

. 1406-1486-7 

1436-7- 1460 
, 1460-1488 

1488-1513 
. 1513-1542 

. 1542-1567 

. 1567-1625 


A List of Master Masons of the Crown of Scotland appointed under the Privy Seal. 

1. (iraut by King James V. to John Brownhill of the oftiee of Master Mason for life. Given at Stirling, 
16th January 1582. 

2. Grant by King James V. to Tliomas Franclie of the ottice of Master Mason for life. Given at Kelso. 
80th April 1585. 

8. Ciraiit by King James V. to Alogin Martyn, Frenchman, of the otlice of Master Mason, in the Castle of 
Dunbar. Given at Orleans, li?i December 1536. 

1. Grant by King James to Nicolas Boy. Fi’enchman. of the otlice of Vla^^tcr Vlason. Given at Falkland, 
22nd April 1589. 

5. Grant to John Rtoytell, Frenchman, of the ofiice of Principal IMaster )Mason for life. Given at Stirling. 
10th Vlarch 1557. 

6. Grant King James VI. to VTlluuu AVallaco of the otlice of ITlncipal Master 51ason for life. Given 
at Edinburgh, l8th April 1617. 

7. Grant by King Charles I. to John Myliie. elder, of the oftiee of Principal Master Mason for life. Given 
at Holyrood House. 17th December 1631. 

8. Grant by King Charles 1, to John Mylnc. ^ounger, ot the oftiee of Principal Mas^ter Mason for life. Given 
at Edinburgh, 1st Februar\ 1636. 

Fioui The Scottish Knup. by Sir -Vrcliibald H. Dunbar, 
t From The Mtisons to thi Crown of Scotland, by 11 S. Mylne. 
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9. Grant by King Charles II. to Robert Mylne of the office of Principal Master Mason tor life. Given at 
lYhitehali, 2Sth February 1668. 

10. Grant by King George I. to Gilbert Smith of the office of blaster ]\fasoii during plea5»ure only. Given 
at St. James's, 19th January ITlo. 

11. Grant by George, Piince Regent, to James Smith of the office of [Master Mason during pleasure only. 
Given at Carlton House, 14th April 1819. 

Roxburgh. 

The ruins of Eoxburgh Castle are too far gone for any view to be of any general arebiter- 
tural interest, but it is certain that it was a royal castle in the twelfth century. Stirling, 
Edinburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, and Eoxburgh were the five chief fortresseb of Scotland, and 
were in 1174 pledged to England for the payment of the ransom of AYilliam the Lion. The 
Cabtle was taken from the English by James II. in 1460 and reduced to ruins, but was 
rebuilt as a garrison by the Protector {Somerset in 1547. When it was allowed to crumble to 
ruins is not known. 

TeaquaiPl House. 

Traquair House is situated in Peeblesshire, about a mile from Innerleithen, near the 
junction of the small stream called the Quair with the Tweed. King David L, Malcolm the 
Maiden, William the Lion, Alexander II., and Alexander III. all date charters from this 
house. William the Lion sufiered a tedious illness here in 1208, and lield his Court there in 
1209. Edward I. was here in 1304, and Edward II. in 1810. The building is of three 
periods. The oldest part is at the north-east corner of the Quadrangle. In the second period 
the building was extended to the south-east. On the centre dormer window is carved the date 
1642, which doubtless marks the time of erection. Further additions were made in 1695, 
comprising the low wings, terraces, and grand entrance gateway. There is a quaint old-world 
picturesqueness about this building which is very charming, and its owners have up to this 
time most carefully avoided any interference with its ancient form and even its furnishings. 
This is the house described by Sir Walter Scott in “Waverley’' as the Mansion House of 
Bradwardine, and here are the famous Bear ” Gates. 

Eothesay Castle. 

Eothesay Castle, in the island of Bute, is one of the most interesting of the early roval 
castles. It is said to have been erected in the period of the Norse invasions, and to have 
been defended in 1228 by Alexander III. against Olave, King of Man, who, supported bv the 
King of Norway with a fleet of eighty ships, came and besieged it. It was taken and retaken, 
and during the struggle between Baliol and Robert Bruce was for a time occupied by the 
English, but in 1811 the latter succeeded in taking it. This castle was a favourite residence 
of Robert 11. and Robert III. in the fourteenth century. In 1898 David, son of King Robert II., 
was created Duke of Rothesay, a title still retained by the Prince of Wales. On the death of 
Robert III. in 1407 the castle was committed to the family of Bute, the head of that family 
being formally constituted hereditary Governor and Constable in 1498, which office the present 
Marquis of Bute still holds. 

Architecturally, no less than historically, this castle is interesting, l^eing a good example 
though in ruins, of the planning of a thirteenth-century fortress. Though circular in form' 
the great screen wall is seen in its simplest form, defended by four round towers ; but the 
moat takes approximately the more usual square form. The diameter of the courtyard is 
142 feet, the walls being from 8 to 10 feet thick. The chapel remains are of rubbirstone, 
without architectural features. They indicate early erection. The outer buildimr at the 
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entrance is evidently of later date, and was probably the work of Robert II. or III., built to 
provide a residence similar to their other royal castles, such as Rundonald. 

KiLDur.^rwiE. 

Kildrumiuie Castle stands on an eminence near the river Don, about thirty-six miles north- 
west of Aberdeen. The situation, as will be seen from the views, is delightful, but the building 
has long been in ruins. It is doubtless one of the thirteenth century castles, and a very 
interesting example of an eaily fortress. David, grandson of David I., owned this castle ; by 
his daughter it descended to the family of Bruce, and from them, with the sii^ter of King 
Robert I., to the family of Mar. It was besieged by Edward I. in IdOG, and yielded in 
consequence, it is said, of an accidental lire within. The castle shows signs of a restoration 
by the English about this date. The earliest part of the building is most probably the great 
tower at the north-west corner, which is 58 feet in diameter, with walls 10 to 12 feet thick. 
Little is now left of this ancient tower but the foundations. It contains a draw-\^ell. The 
great hall can be traced, and was 78 feet by 41 feet. The chapel was larger than usual, being 
85 feet by 20 feet. The eastern wall remains, with its three lancet windows. 
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Dfnstaffnage Castle. 

The site of this castle is a jutting rock, near the point of a lo^Y'•lying peninsula at the 
seaward end of Loch Etive in Argyllshire. The Castle walls form an irregular quadrilateral 
figure, measuring about 137 feet on the north side and about 11*2 feet on the west. The 
north-east and north-west angles haye round towers, and the south-east and south-west 
angles are each treated differently, so that the mass is well broken. The great sci'een or 
curtain wall is 9 to 11 feet thick and about 60 feet high outside, the parapet being about 
25 feet aboye the courtyard leyeh There is little to indicate the original arrangement of the 
interior, but a large fireplace in the north wall probably indicates the position of the Great 
Hall. Much of the dressed stonework of the interior has been stripped, probably for house 
building, and so decay has been hastened. 

The date of the building of the original castle is thought to be about 1250. The later 
building at the entrance probably dates from the sixteenth or seyenteenth century, and that 
against the north wall from the eighteenth century. Under the pediment of the door of the 
latter are the letters JE-C. and L.C., and the date 1725. The early pointed lancet windows, 
with peculiarly wide splays, are similar to those of the neighbouring chapel, which is in the fully 
deyeloped early pointed style that preyailed in Scotland from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century till its close. There is a resemblance between the general design of this castle and 
the walls and towers of St. Andre at Yilleneuye, built about 1300. The latter has the same 
rounded angle and tower as seen from the south-west, while the details of the walls are 
similar. 

An earlier structure than that of which any part now remains is believed to have existed 
at Dunstaffnage, tradition holding that it was the seat of the Pictish and Scottish kings 
before the remoyal of the monarchy to Scone. Certain it is that the site was chosen with 
judgment, as it commands tbe entrance to three of Scotland’s great national highways — the 
outlet seaward by the Sound of Mull, that northward ])y Loch Linnhe and the Great Glen, 
and that eastward by the shores of Loch Etiye and the Pass of Brander. 

Kenneth II. is said to have transferred, in a.u. 843, the seat of goyernment from 
Dunstaffnage to the Palace of Forteviot in Perthshire. The same king is belieyed to haye 
removed the famous ‘'Stone of Destiny” from Dunstaffnage to Scone. Later and better- 
authenticated history tells us that after 1265, when the Western Isles were ceded to 
Scotland, the MacDougalls of Lome possessed the castle for some time, but it was taken bv 
King Piobert the Bruce in 1308, and he granted a charter, which still exists, to Sir Arthur 
Campbell, of “the Constabulary of Dunstaffnage and the maines thereof which Alexander of 
Argyle had in his hands." The Campbells are still in charge, the present Captain of Dun- 
staffhage being the nineteenth in succession. David 11. was at the castle in 1333, a.nd 
Tames 1. of Scotland paid it a visit in 1431, when he summoned the chieftains to meet him. 
Of those who obeyed the royal summons it is said that some he pardoned for misdemeanours, 
others he admonished, a few he Ijlessed, and a lot he hanged. In this place Flora MacDonald 
w^as for a time imprisoned in 1746, after having assisted in the escape of the Young Pretender, 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” The family papers of the hereditary Captain of the Castle furnish 
many references to royal visits and important asseinlfiies of the Highland chiefs, but time 
does not permit of further historical notes. It is, however, a matter of interest tliat a few 
years ago the dwelling-house at the south-east angle was restored so as to be fit for occupa- 
tion. His Gracious Majesty our King, the Duke of Argyll, and a few friends contributed 
the necessary funds. 
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Lochmabex Castle. 

This castle is on the south-east of the to\\Ti of Lochmaben in Dumfriesshire. It is 
believed to have been built by Eobert Bruce, v’ho died there in 1295. He tvas a competitor for 
the crown, and grandfather of King Eobert the Bruce. As this castle commanded the 
entrance to the south-west of Scotland, it was the battleground of many contests. Edward I, 
took it in 1298, and Eobert Bruce fled to it from England before commencing his great 
struggle for the crown of Scotland. Baliol handed over the castle to Edward III., but it was 
retaken by David 11. in 1346. It fell again, however, into Edward’s hands after the battle of 
the Standard, but the English were expelled in 1384. It was a royal castle in 1455 after the 
attainder of the Douglases. It was again besieged in 1588, and taken by .James YI. from 
Lord Maxwell, the governorship being bestowed upon the Earl of Annandale. 

The building is in form a parallelogram, and measures about 126 feet by 108 feet. The 
entrance was approached by a moat about 20 feet wide, and the side walls were extended 
across the moat wuth arches under which boats could pass to the entrance. The walls are 
substantial, and were evidently high like other castles of the period. Xothing now remains 
but a shapeless ruin, even the ashlar stone facing having been stripped off for use in building 
cottages in the neighbourhood. 

Duxferyline. 

As will be seen from the plan, the palace of Dunfermline is situated immediately to the 
south-west of the abbey, a connection between the two being formed by a tower, which is 
pierced by an archway, still forming one of the entrances to the town from the south. The 
oldest part — undoubtedly that at the east end — appears from the style of masonry and 
mouldings to date from the “ Transition ’’ period from Norman to Early English, probably the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It is thought that the lower part of the walls of 
the whole south front was probably built in Eobert Bruce's time, but the upper part 
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with large niullioned windows cannot he earlier than the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
while some part^ are certainly later. Here Malcolm Canmore was married to the Saxon 
Princess Margaret, who seems to have exercised so l)enelicent an intlueiiee in her time. 
In the adjoining al)bey, whidi he founded, both vere buried. The only remains of Makadm’h 
time are the lower courses of a round tower, which exist on the other side ot the Pitteiicrieff 
glen, and are still known as Malcolm's Tower. After Malcolm's time Hunfermline appears to 
have been continued as a place of royal residence, and we read of King Kdward L of Kngland 
with his army of invasion destroying the abbey building after passing some months here in the 
winter of 1308-4, ‘‘levelling all the palaces with the soil." The tibbey was restored ])y King 
Robert Bruce and the palace built. His son and successor. David IL, was bom here in 
1323. 

Many references to royal occupation might be quoted from records. lames Y. 1 wrought 
his bride, Mary of Lorraine, here, and James YI. made this qurlace a favourite residence : 
Charles I. was born here in 1600. The palace was allowed to fall into decay after the time of 
Charles II. At the present time the ancient part of the abbey church and what remains of 
the abbey and palace buildings are in charge of H.]^I. Office of AYorks, and a good deal has 
been done recently in the ay of clearing away rubbish and modern excrescences and restoring 
the original work with the object of better preservation. In co-operation with the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust, we have just restored a spiral stone stair by which direct communication 
can again ])e had between palace and abbey, and unsightly mean buildings used as a smithy 
against the refectory wall are about to be removed so as to expose original work. 

I)l'NT)(')XAT.l) Casilf. 

Dundonald Castle is a good example of a fourteenth-century keep, and was a favourite 
residence of Robert II. and Robert III., the former having died here in 13b0. The original 
keep is rectangular in plan, measuring 81 feet 8 inches by 40 feet, its original height having 
been about 70 feet. It is divided in height into two stories of pointed arched compartments. 
The ground floor was originally divided into three compartments, traces of the division walls 
being visible. The great hall on the upper door, the roof of which has almost disappeared, is 
6)0 feet 6 inches long by 25 feet (> inches wide and al>out 25 feet high. It was vaulted by a 
pointed tunnel vault with transverse and diagonal moulded ribs, and having segmental 
arch wall ribs springing from corbels. The ribs are not constructional, but are applied to 
the surface of the barrel vault, as found in some Scottish churches of the peiuod, as, for 
instance, at St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh, and Paisley Abbey. 


LiNLiTHiiow Palace. 

It is not surprising that the site of Linlithgow Ibilace \\as early selected as a suitable 
position for a royal residence. David 1. had a castle here from 1124 to 1153, and Edward 1. 
of England lived in the castle for a few months of 1301-2. At that time or shortlv after- 
wards he extended the castle which remained for twelve years in English hands, when it was 
taken in 1813 by Bruce. In 1350 David II. had the castle repaired, but it suffered h\ ffre in 
1424, and the building of the new palace commenced in the year 1425 under Jolni of AYalton 
Master of YMrks, Between that date and 1451 the work was carried on under Robert 
Wedale, Robert Livingstone, John Holmes, and John Meir. After the lapse of sixteen vears 
during which period nothing appears to have been done, the work was resumed in 14()7 ])v 
Henry Livingstone. The south side was built between 1488 and 141ff), 
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James lY. appears to liave resided at Linlithgow a good® deal, and James ^ . was ]»orn 
here in 151*2. He considerably altered the buildings, changing the principal entrance from 
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the east to the south side, and erecting the outer gateway near the church tower. The 
fountain in the centre of tlie courtyard is also believed to have been erected by him. It was 
2 )robahly in its altei-ed condition when Queen ^lary of Guise was brought here and said that 
she ‘‘ had never seen a more princely palace.” 

In 1607 the north side of the palace, then in a ruinous state, fell in, and it aj^j^ears to 
have l)een left thus for ten years when in 1617 James YI. gave orders for rebuilding this 
side. The date 1620 carved on the central staircase seems to indicate that the work was 
then in 2 >ro)^ress. 'William AVallace (who is lielieved to have designed Ileriot’s TIos 2 )ital, 
Edinburgh) was pro))ably the architect of this 2 >art. 

After the battle of I)un)>ar, in 1650, Croinweirs troops held the ])alace for nine years. 
From that time a part of the building was occasionally occai)ied b}^ successive earls of 
Linlithgow as hereditary keej^ers, the western side being used for burgh and county business. 
The palace was last occupied in 1746, when a party of Eoyalist troops, lodged here after the 
battle of Falkirk, set lire to the building, which was left a total wreck, as it has since 
continued. 

The principal rooms are on the first tioor : on the eastern side the great hall 100 feet 
by 60 feet, on the southern side tlie chapel and ante-room, on the western side the dining and 
drawing-rooms, and on the northern side the banqueting hall and smaller rooms. The roval 
bedchamber is at the north-west corner, with oratory adjoiiiing. Queen Mary is said to have 
been born in the drawing-room on the 8th lJeceml)er 1542. Although the exterior of the 
2 )alace is massive aim dignified, interesting detail is introduced with good taste siraringly, as 
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at the eastern entrance and the oratory oriel on the north front. The elevations to the 
courtyard are all quite different and of interesting design. Soroe fine examples of interior 
stonework still remain, as the splendid fireplace of the great hall, recently restored, and the 
chapel, with its lofty windows and numerous niches. 


Edikburoh Castle. 

Although the Castle of Edinburgh is known to have existed as a fortress before the time 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria, who is said to have rebuilt the castle in the 3 "ear 626, the 
first notice of the castle as a royal habitation occurs in 1107 under Alexander L, and it is for 
the first time designated in histoiT as a royal residence in the reign of David I., who 
succeeded to the throne in 1124, We know, however, that it was occupied by Waleolm 
Canmore, and that the samted Queen Margaret died there in 1098. The little Kornicni 
chapel which bears her name still exists— the oldest building of the castle group, and one of 
the oldest in Scotland. The other buildings of that date which would then form the ro^'a! 
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residence would doubtless be ui' simple design. These have long since disappeared, and no 
trace of them now remains. The castle had a chequered history in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. First nuns and then monks were in residence, the former being put forthe that 
the latter might be protected there during the building of Holyrood Abbey, which they occupied 
in 117b. From 1174 to 1186 the castle was in English hands. Under William the Lion 
and Alexander II. the castle grew in importance, and during the reign of Alexander III. it 
became the ]irincipal royal residence in Scotland, as well as the depository of national 
records and the regalia. In 1291 Edward 1. besieged and took the castle, which was several 
times taken and retaken during the wars of independence. Edward III. in 18o6 commenced 
a refortiticatioii of the castle, and in 1844 it formed one of a chain of fortresses intended to 
hold the south of Scotland m subjection. On the return of Eavid II. from his captivity he 
made the castle his chief abode, and in 1868 built the great tower called David's Tower." 
It was 60 feet in height and contained a lords hall and a new court kitchen, li occupied a 
position near the present Half -moon Battery, but was demolished at the siege of 1573. The 
lower part of the Gate Tower, now called the Argyll Tower, is also believed to have been the 
work of David IE, the thickness of the walls indicating its great age. The east and west walls 
are 10 feet 6 iiiLdies and 7 feet 6 inches thick respectively, while the north wall is 17 feet 
thick at the base. The lower masonry still existing is believed to be part of the original work, 
but the eastern front was refaced after the siege of 1578, while the U 2 )per jurt as now seen is 
a resto]‘ation by Hr, Hip 2 )olyte J. Blanc, carried out about twenty years ago through the 
munificence of the late Mr. Thomas Xelson. 

The great hall, which forms the south side of the t)alace square, was built in 1484, a 
previous hall having evidently existed, as indicated by the vaulting underneath, which extends 
inwards considerably beyond the p)resent north wall of the hall. The south-east corner 
building of the Palace stjuare is thought to have been built about tlie same period, and is 
connected iiitenially with the Great Hall. In one of the ground -tioor rooms in this part 
James VI. of Scotland wa^ bom (1566). The last great occasion when the hall was occu^^ied 
was in 1648, when Cromwell was entertained by the Earl of Leven. This line aj^artment was 
mutilated and subdivided, and served the puiq^ose of a military hos^^ital for nearly 200 years. 
Through the generosity of the late Mr. Thos. Xelson, the work of restoration was carried out 
by Mr. Blanc in 1892. The north end of the east wing was erected in 1615 under William 
M allace, who probably designed Heriot's llos^utal and the north side of Linlithgow Palace. 
The style of work is certainly similar. The west wing was ttrobably added about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and is without architectural 2 >reteiisions. The north wing is 
luneteenth-century work carried out by K. W. Billings. 


Stiklina; Castle. 

It has been said that King ])avid I, found Scotland built <4 wattles, and left her framed 
in granite castles. He it was who is believed to have built the first feudal castle at Stirling, 
probably a single square tower or keep, as shown on the ancient seal of the burgh. Before this, 
however, there was evidently a royal residence, as Alexander I. died here in 1124. To tlie 
royal Stewarts, Stirling Castle was a specially favourite home. James L of Scotland regarded the 
2)Iace as the Mindsor of Scotland, and his son James 11. was born within its walls, as was 
also James III. It is James V., however, who is so intimately associated with the castle in 
history, and of whom so many stories are told locally as to his assumed character as the 
‘‘ gaberlimzie man. His initials and those of his second wife, Mary of Cliiise, are to be seen 
repeatedly upon the walls of the palace. The hapless Queen Mary was conveyed here from 
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Linlithgow when seven months old and crowned with great ceremony on t])e9t]i of Septemher, 
1543. James VI., too, was brought here from Edinburgh when he too was a mere infant, 
and the castle was his home until he assumed the government of the country. When 
James YI. of Scotland became James I. of England, and entered upon his inherilance of the 
English throne in 1603, Stirling Castle ceased to be a permanent royal re^^idence. 

The general plan of the castle to be shown distinguishes the ancient buildings from the 
modern military Imildings, and it will be seen how thoughtlessly the merely utilitarian War 
Office engineer has crowded the space without the least regard to amenity, historical sympathy, 

or the picturesque. Surely it is time that the Crowm should 
have xiuwer and means to preserve all such national historic 
treasures in stone from wanton destruction and neglect, and 
to prevent ruin by the hand of one of its own departments. 

As to the buildings, the Parliament Hall is believed 
to be the earliest, except perlia2)s the small ]>lain building 
known as the Mint, and was probably designed by the royal 
favourite but ill-fated Robert Cochrane, Master of the 
King’s Works to James III. He was hanged in 1481 on 
the Bridge of Lauder by the jealous Scots nobles. Its 
refined Gothic detail is in marked contrast to the later 
work of James Y.’s time at the palace. From old prints 
shoAving what this building was like before it was mutilated 
so mereilessl}^ in order to ^movide barrack room, it can be 
seen that the jj^roportions were refined and the detail artistic. 
The once noble hall, 1*25 feet long, has been divided into 
several floors, the original open timber roof has disappeared, 
and the commonest kind of barrack work ^A^ir tit ions and 
staircases inserted. 

When the poet Robert Burns first visited Stirling 
the desecration of this building so angered him that he 
scratched on one of the windoAv ^mnes of a room in the 
hotel some very severe lines, in which he says : 

Here Stuarts once in glory reigned. 

And laws for Scotland’s 'i^ eal ordained ; 

But now unroofed their palace stands. 

Their sceptre swayed by other hands. 

Those responsible he refers to as an idiot race to honour 
lust.” 

The 2)alace building is ]iartieularly interesting as one of the earliest examides of tlie 
Renaissance in Scotland. An entry in the accounts of the Lord Treasurer of Scotland, under 
the date 8th June 149(), records a jiayment to AValter Merlyoune Mason forbigging [building] 
the Kinge's Hous.” The work was, however, long in progress, for it is known that James Y. 
was building here in 1540, and the date 1557 is upon some of the dormer windows. The 
detail is a mixture of late Gnthic and French Classical Renaissance. The palace is planned 
in the form of a square with a central eoui’tyard. The north-east and south fronts are all in 
the same style, with arched and cusped recesses and square-headed Avindows alternating. 
Each recess is decorated wdth a circular baluster-shaped column, forming a pedestal for a 
vigorously carved figure. The Royal Chapel Avas erected by James VL in 1594, and the more 
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WHS iuiprisoiiGil bv his undo, IHike of Albany, in 1402. of which inipri>>onment romantic 
stories are told. James III. and James IV. are both supposed to have built here, and 
from the style of the south front the main building would appear to belong to the latter 
part of the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century. The interior of the building 
fronting the courtyard was added by James V. It was here he died in 1542, after the defeat 
at Solway Moss, and six days after the birth of his daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Linlithgow. Both Mary of Guise and Queen Mary often retired to Falkland as a favourite 
resort. James VI. likewise added considerably to the building. 

An entry in the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, dated 27th July 1525, ^hows that tlie 
then existing palace had fallen into a ruinous state; and about loTT Jame^ Y. set al)oiU 
extensive additions, probably erecting the buildings on the east and north sides of the court- 
vard. The north wing has entirely disappeared, and of that on the east only bare walls 
remain, both having been destroyed by fire. The late Marquis of Bute spent much time and 
money in order to rescue from decay what remained of the nol)le pile. The interior has ])een 
dealt with very thoroughly by Mr. Kinross and Mr. Tarbolton, the old floors and finishings of 
oak with much elal)orate carving having been restored or renewed. The royal pew and 
original pulpit, with the fine oak screen and ladies’ gallery above, have l)een restored. The 
present owner, Lord Xinian Crichton- Stuart, has quite recently decorated the walls of the 
chapel with very fine Flemish tapestry from an old house in Maarssen, Holland, built in 1400. 

The architectural details are very effective indeed. The introduction of buttresses on the 
south front is very unusual in Scottish work, and looks like an attempt of a native architect 
to introduce novel features. The towers are somewhat similar to those of Holyrood Palace. 
The detail of the Eenaissance work on the courtyard eastern wing is very fine, and bears a 
strong resemblance, though more refined, to the work of the James V. Palace at Stirling 
Castle. On the plinth of each column occur alternately the initials of James Y. and Mary of 
Guise ; this part of the palace was therefore added between 1589, when James brought Mary 
home, and 1542, the dace of his death. There is very clear evidence of French influence in 
the Pienaissance detail. 


HOLYROOD PALACE. 

Those who are not familiar with the history of Holyrood Abbey and Palace will ])ettei* 
understand what follows from a key plan, distinguishing the respective buildings whicli have 
Ijeen erected at different and widely separated times. Upon this plan the oldest part, he. wliat 
now remains of the abbey, is shown in black. The Great Tower of the original palace, Iniilt 
about 1500, is hatched in line, and the later palace, built by Charles 11. , is shown in half-tone. 

I. THE ABBEY. 

The founding of the abbey in 1128 is quite well authenticated, and tlie original 
charter of King David 1. can still l>e seen at Edinlairgh. I am, however, dealing more 
particularly with royal palaces, and can only say in passing that a careful study of the 
Chapel Royal of Holyrood House — -all that remains of the abbey buildings — will well repay 
the architectural student. A fascinating variety of detail can still be clearly distinguished, 
throwing much light upon the chapel’s chequered history. 

Notice, first, as undouljtedly the earliest, and now the only remaining, fragment of that 
period, the Ijate Norman doorway, now built up, at the eastern end of the south aisle, which 
evidently led to tlie cloisters. It can only be seen from the exterior, the royal vault liaving 
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been built against it on the inside. Then note the interesting transition of style as you look 
westward at the wall face of the south aisle. The key plan will make it plain to all that what 
now exists was but the nave of the original church, tower, transepts, and choir having entirely 
disappeared. It is said that during the course of excavation for the formation of the garden 
certain remnants of foundations 


have been observed, and the posi- 
tion of the steps to the high altar is 
thought to be indicated by benching 
still showing in the turf ; I cannot, 
however, at present voutdi for tht^ 
accuracy of these indications. What 
I have shown l)v dotted lines upon 
the plan is only conjectural in order 
to suggest roughly the approximate 
and probal>le relation of what exists 
to that which has disappeared. 

That little remnant of Late 
Norman work at the south-east 
corner has been mentioned first 
because earliest, but the nave as a 
whole was not begun to be built 
until towards the end of the twelfth 
century, and then without but- 
tresses. It would appear that the 
extent of the outward thrust of 
early groined stone vaulting was 
not at first fully realised, as both 
in this church and in other similar 
cases — as at Ht. Andrews Cathedral 
— buttresses were added long after 
tlie building had l)een completed. 
It was not until the days of Abbot 
Crawford, some time between 1457 
and 1483, that these buttresses 
were added. Those on the north 
side, though massive, are embel- 
lished with extremely delicate and 
beautiful work in the canopies of 
the niches Ac., in striking contrast 
to the more rigorous spirit of the 
earlier work of two centuries before. 
Notice, too, the care with which the 
buttresses on the south side have 



been designed so as not to interfere with the cloisters or with the beautiful arcading of the south 
aisle wall. For three centuries these noble l)uttresses safely withstood the constant thrust of 
the great stone vault of the nave ; l)ut when at last the catastrophe came, and the vault 
collapsed, there was no longer a balance of forces, and so the buttresses which supported so 
long the outward thrust of the nave vault exerted an inward thrust, thus moi'e disastrously 
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II.- THE ANCIENT PALACE. 

II is xvell amlienticaled that James IV. Imilt the royal palace -in-obaU.y to rMM™ IJk 
hrhie Marsaret Tudor, as the marriage actually took place there ou the ath August loOo 
The accounts ol the Lord High Treasurer lor loOd contain entr.es shonn.g the wk of 
huilding in full progress, and it is believed lhal the nork was begun m 149b. James \. 

certainlv built al.o at Holvrood, but it is uncertain which is his work. 

In the interior of the ancient tower we have been recently trv mg to lemoie ^ 
undoubtedly comparatively modern and misleading, and to restore the rooms to > 

were orimnallv so far as that is possible. In Queen Mary's audience chamber the partition, 
which until recently divided this line room into two parts, has been 

the room of the size it was in Queen Mary’s time with its original ceiling. A lecess on the 
east side of the room has been opened out, and is thought to have -)een a pin ate oia oi> . le 
ceUing of this recess is worth noticing with the white cross of St Andrew on an azme he d a 
the intersection of the moulded panels, all richly painted and gilt. Ihe pru ate ^ 

evidently led from this apartment up to the gaol above has been opened to viev. and a mo t 
interesting piece of wall frieze decoration in tempera over the hreplace of the same room ms 
recently been discovered and exposed. In all these historical rooms the original stone 
surfaces of doorway and fireplace mouldings have been cleaned of paint and tbe^^k 
treated so as to liariiionise with the fine tapestries which have been cleaned and lestoied. 
The ancient fiiniitiire also is being gradually restored so far as that is possi i e. 


PALACE OF CHARLEb II. 

I have only now time to recall the bare historic facts that the meupions of the English 
^ve^e responsible for the partial destruction of the palace in 15 an o r, an la ' 
the palace was again burnt while occupied by the troops of the Commonwealth. J- 
appears to have rebuilt or added to the west front in Ib.oS. but that part vms demo h. h^ 
before the present xialaee was erected for Charles II. from the i esigns o i.ii i lam . 

the Niurk being carried out by Hubert Mylne, master mason. Ihe building was cunimenced 
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1071, as tlie incised lettering on the stone pier at the north-west angle of the great court 
shows, i,e . : — 

“ FVX liE 110 MYLNE MM i JUL 1671." 

(Founded by Hubert M\lne, Master Mason, July 1671.) 

Unfortunately the erection of the palace as we now see it involved the demolition, not 
only of the older palace and monastic buildings, but the south-west tower of the abbey 
church. Only the great tower opposite the main approach by the Canongate was spared, and 
this feature really governed the design of the principal front. 

The new palace was built on a very much more extensive scale than that which had 
previously occupied the site. It is rectangular in plan, measuring about 200 feet by 180 feet, 
with a central quadrangle about 90 feet square. In design it may be called British Palladian 
of that period, treated with sufficient freedom in detail to give a certain interest which is 
refreshing. The state apartments are on the first floor, the Picture Gallery, which is 150 feet 
long, occupying the north side and connecting the ancient tow^er with the newer suite of 
principal rooms. There are some very fine plaster ceilings [figs. 15, 16] in the state rooms 
and also some beautiful carved oak doorways and mantelpieces. The tapestries also are 
exceedingly fine. 

The measured drawings of these ceilings are shown by the courtesy of the Board of 
Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland, in wffiose charge they are. They were prepared 
by the senior students of the Applied School of Art as part of the scheme of the Scottish 
National Art Survey, a work which cannot be too highly commended. 

It is of great interest to know that these beautiful plaster ceilings are the work of two 
Englishmen named John Halbert (or Houlbert) and George Dunserfield (or Himsterfield), and 
that the oak carving is the work of one Jan Yansantvoort— evidently a Dutchman. The items 
given below have been kindly extracted for me by Dr. Hay-Flemmg from the original account- 
book of Sir William Bruce, now in H.M. Eegister House, Edinburgh. This account book 
was discovered in 1850 by Mr. Robert W. Mylne in a charter chest at Kinross House, formerly 
the seat of Sir William Bruce of Balcaskie. 

Acco)}ipt of )uoueijc>> pxujcd out by Su' IT Idyiicc, GoiRcrcill Sii? vciyyy to lus 
Majesties lUorA'c^ upon the Beparatiun of his Majesties Pallace of Hullynide- 
hoiise from a)id after the 19fA Jaiiy. 1(774. 

1674. Feb, 19. — Item payed to John Halbert and George Dunserfield Inglish plaisterers 
252 lib. for plaistering the 8rd roonie in the 6rd storie of the inner syde of the North quarter 
of this pallace measuring in all with the corneice 70 ^Txirds at 6-s5. Ster. the yaird conform to 
contract as the accompt theirof attested by James Bruce, Allexr. Montgomerie and James 
Kennewie who werr appoynted to measure the same (with receipt of payment on the foote 
theirof) beares (No. 2()) 252 //5. 

1675. Deer. 15. — Item payed to John Houlbert plaisterer 180 lib. 6s. lOicZ. sterling 
money and that for severall sorts of plaistering work wrought by him att Hallyrudehouse 
since his comeing to Scotland to work at the said pallace preceiding the 28 June lastaitherby 
him or George Dunsterfield his pairtiner (excepting the first frett ceiling wrought by them in 
ane bed-chamber of the 8rd storie of the North quarter which was formerlie given up in 
accompt and accordinglie payed) and that in the severall roomes of the said pallace conform 
to the particullar attested accompt and receipt of payment (No. 408) Inde 1,564 /^5. 2s. 6d. 

* Thebti weie among the lantern illustratioub. — Ed. 
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1679. March 11. — '-Item to John Houlbert plaistever lt)6///>. 10(Z. sterling for 

severall sorts of plaister York ^Yrought by liim in and aboute the Pallace of Hallyrudeliou-De from 
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1679. March 11. — ‘'Item payed to the said John Houlbert 2'2Ub. 12.s6*. 6(7. ster, and that 
for the plaister work of the roofe and corneishes of the great scaile stair on the South West 
corner of the said Pallace conform to particullar accompt with receipt of payment their on 
Inde 271 Ub. lOi*. 

1674. Feb. 7.— Item payed to Jacob de Wett Dutch paynter 98 Ub. 12. for two several! 
chimney pieces paynted by him and for payntmg in maihle collour ane chimney conform to 
particullar accompt and receipt of payment (Xo. 201) 98 Ub. 12.s‘. 

1677 March 7, — " Item payed for sex hundereth fyne large wanseott planks readie sawen 
imported from Eotterdam for lyneing severall of the roomes of the King’s owne appartement 
in the said pallace conform to the accompt theirof sent from Rotterdam by James Gordon being 
910 gldrs. 9 sts. Hollands money drawn by him at 690 Ub. Scots for each 600 gldrs. 


lib. d. 

Extends to 1,047 0 0 

Item payd for dutie theirof the enstome house of Leith as per receipt . . 42 10 0 

Item payd for frei^tht theirof as per agriement and receipt ..... 120 0 0 

Item payd for entrie and sufferance money ....... 140 

Item for carrieing theirof from the ship to a doss yaird 7 4 0 


1.217 18 0 

1679. Feb. 22.--“ Item payed to Jan Yansantvoort carver of timber 34 7/7). sterling 
money and that for cutting carveing and iipputting of several pieces of carved w'ork upon 
severall of the chimney and doore pieces of his Majesties appartiment in the East quarter of 
the pallace of Hallyrudehoiise conform to particullar accompt with receipt of payment theiron 
. . . 408 7/7).” 

In these accounts when the kind of money is not mentioned it is invariably Scots, which 
at that date was only equal to a twelfth of money sterling. 

In conclusion I cannot but remark that it appears strange to me as a Crown servant that 
only five of these ancient royal palaces still remain the property of the Crown, and that so 
many ancient national buildings of historic interest remain in xirivate hands, no statute existing 
which can prevent total destruction by “ improvements,” or by neglect. Too often there is 
a want of knowledge, interest, or means. 

I am very conscious that I liave not done justice to my subject, but can only plead the 
extent of the held to l)e covered and my inability to hnd adequate time amidst pressing official 
duties to deal satisfactorily with it. 
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CHRUNICLK 

Mr. Oldrieve’s Paper and Illustrations. 

The reading of Mr. Oldrieve’s Paper and the 
exhibition and description of the numerous and 
exceedingly interesting collection of illustrative 
plans and views thrown upon the screen occupied 
nearly the whole of the ^Meeting on Monday, it 
being on the stroke of ten before the last slide was 
reached. The Award of Prizes and Studentships 
having still to be made known, and a number of 
students being in waiting to hear the announce- 
ment, the President decided that it was too late to 
call for a discussion of the Paper, but invited 
members having any observations to make to 
commit them to writing and send them for publi- 
cation in the Journal. The very cordial thanks 
of the Meeting were voted to Mr. Oldrieve by 
acclamation on a motion from the Chair. It is 
hoped in an early number of the Journal to supple- 
ment, by the kindness of Mr. Oldrieve, the illus- 
trations given on preceding pages with a sheet or 
two of details of some of the very beautiful work 
still existing at Stirling Castle and at others of the 
buildings dealt with in the Paper. 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1908. 

The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, AY.). 
The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General 
Meeting of the 20th January, gives particulars of 
the competitions and the results thereof as 
follows ; — 

The Royal Institute Silver Medals. 

(i.) The Essay 2Iedal and Twenty -five Guineas, 
Four Essays on “The Function of Colour in 
Street Architecture” were received for the Silver 
Medal under the following mottoes : — 

1. “ Arbor VitsB.” 3. “Fiat Lux.'’ 

2. “ Bergognone.” 4. “ West Wind.” 


The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Institute Medal, but they have granted a Medal of 
Merit to the auth of the Essay bearing the motto 
“ West Wind ” [Percy Montague Stratton [A.]], 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author of 
the Essay bearing the motto “ Arbor Autse ” [Henry 
E. Hill, 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 

Fifteen sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follows ; — 

1. “ A.D. 1382”: 6 strainers (Gate House, Thornton 
Abbey). 

2. Cant Wara ” : 4 strainers (St. Alfege, Greenwich). 

3. Cantii” : 6 strainers (Cobham Hall. Kent). 

4. Dan ” : 4 strainers (Wolvesey Palace, Winchester). 

5. “ Fairfax ” : 6 strainers (Banqueting Hall, White- 
hall). 

6. “Gian Morfa”: 6 strainers (Temple Bar as re- 
erected at Theobalds Park). 

7. “Lancastrian": 4 strainers (Fountain Court, 
Hampton Court Palace). 

8. “ Mediasval”: 5 strainers (Crosby Hall). 

9. “ Review” : 6 strainers (Wood Hall, Lanarkshire). 

10. “ St. Andrew ” : 6 strainers (St. Andrew’s, Hecking- 
ton. Lines.). 

11. “ Sanmicheli ’’ : o strainers (Gran Guardia Vecchia. 
Verona). 

12. ■ Sanmicheli ” : 6 strainers (Porta del Palio, 

Verona). 

13. “ Spes” : 6 strainers (St. Leonard's, Hyihe). 

14. “ Tyke ” : 6 strainers (St. Mary Woohioth, Lom- 
bard Street). 

15. “ VictrixFortunse Sapientia ” : 3 strainers (Barring- 
ton Court, Somerset). 

The Council award the Medal and Ten Guineas to the 
author of the drawings submitted under the motto 
“Sanmicheli” (No. 11 in the above list) [Leslie 
T1 ilJcinson [A.]], a Certificate of Hon. Alention and 
Five Guineas to the author of the drawings under 
motto Cantii,” and a Certificate of Hon. Alention 
to the author of the drawings under motto “ San- 
micheli ” (No. 12 in above list) [Maurice Lyon], 

The Travelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 

Twenty-eight designs for a Custom House on a 
Quay were submitted under the following mottoes : — 

1. “ Basino ” : 5 strainers. 

2. “ Dover 4 strainers. 

3. “Fabulosus”: 4 strainers. 

4. “ Floreat ” : 6 strainers. 

5. “ Free Trade " : 5 strainers. 

6. H.M.S.” : 5 strainers. 

7. “ Hang ! I’ve forgotten the motto! " G strainers. 

8. “Hippocampus”: 5 strainers. 

9. Hope ” : G strainers. 

10. “ Hylax ” : G strainers. 

11. “ Ich Dien ” : o strainers. 

On the fact being disclosed that the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto “ Cantii ” were the joint produc- 
tion of two individuals, the President remarked that, so far 
as he was aware, the circumstance was unpreeedetited. He 
was not sure that the award \sould hold good in such cir- 
cumstances — in any event the matter would have to be 
considered by the Council. 
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12. ‘‘Levi”: 4 strainers. 

13. •• Lion Eampant : 3 strainers. 

14. ’• Maritime : 6 strainers. 

15. “Mecaleep": 7 strainers. 

16. “ Minerva : 5 strainers. 

17. “Neptane'^: 6 strainers. 

18. “No. 13 ” : 4 strainers. 

19. “ Omega : 4 strainers. 

20. “Palladio " : o strainers. 

21. “ Eed Seal*' : 6 strainers. 

22. “ Searabteus ” : 6 strainers. 

23. “ Southern Cross : 6 strainers. 

24. •* Sphinx” : 2 ^traineis. 

25. “Stereo”: 3 strainers. 

26. *• Torus ” : 5 strainers. 

27. “ Transire : 8 strainers. 

28. ” Zoccolo : 6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “Free Trade” l&eorje 
dcde\ and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and Five 
Guineas to each of the authors of the Designs sub- 
mitted under the mottoes “Fabulosus” [Adrian 
Berrington]^ and “ Hang 1 I've forgotten the 
Motto ! ” [Bohert Bussell Prentice]. 

(ii.) The Oicen Jones Studentship and ^"lOO. 
Three applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following : — 

1. Matthew Dawson : 6 strainers. 

2. A. E. Mai’tin : 6 strainers. 

3. Herman Eosse : 6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to 3/r. A. E. Martin. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 
Twelve applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following : — 

1. Sblney ft. Follett : 6 strainers. 

2. X. W. Had wen : 4 strainers. 

3. F. Hearne : 6 strainers. 

4. A. D. Eobinson : 6 strainers. 

5- A. Winter Kose : 6 strainers. 

Ti. Walter P. Eylatt : 6 strainers. 

7. A. L. Snow ; 6 strainers. 

8. .J. B. Surman : 6 strainers. 

9. Howard M. Travers : 6 .strainers. 

10. George Vey, jun. ; 6 strainers. 

11. A. Welford : 6 strainers. 

12. T. H. Whittaker : 4 strainers. 

The Council have aw^arded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. Sidney Ci. Follett ; a Prize of 
Ten Guineas to Mr. A. Winter Bose; and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr.N. W. Hadiven. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £65, 

Three applications w^ere received for the Godwdn 
Bursary from the following : — 

1. J. A. G. Allan : 0 strainers. 

2. Cyril E. Power : 1 poitiolio. 

3. A. Halcrow Verstage: C strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of £65 to 
Mr. A. Halcroio'^Verstage [£.]. 


(v.) The Tite Ccrtijicate and x30. 
Fourteen Designs for an Open-air Theatre were 
submitted under the ft dlowiiig mottoes : — 

1. “ Balbus ” : 4 strainei-. 

2. “ C Minor ’ ; 4 ^tralner^. 

3. “ Dombey " : 4 stiaincrs. 

4. “ Ibi^ " . 4 straineis. 

5. “ Italia ’* : 4 ^ualncl•5. 

6. “Marie" : 1 -tiainei>. 

7. “ Palladio " : 4 stiaint-r:. 

8. “Panjandrum": 4 'iiainers 

9. “ Scat let Scarab " : 4 :^rlaluel-. 

10. “ Sphinx " : 3 ::tiaiueis. 

11. “ Tight " : 5 ^tiainei". 

12. “ Veid-choen " : 6 •'tiainei^. 

13. "Volute" : 6 strainers. 

14. “Youis Truly 4 "tiaineis. 

The Council have awmfied the Certificate ami 
(subject to the specified coiiditinns) the :^um of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “Yours Truly” [George Drhsdale -. a 
Medal of Merit and Ten Guineas to the author of 
the design under motto ” Balbus ” iAnthonu B. 
Barker], and Certificates of Hon. Alention to the 
authors respectively of the designs submitted under 
the mottoes ** Dombey ” JT. L. Vebp)er and “ Pan- 
jandrum ” [Alan Binning'^. 

The Arthur Cates Prize : Forty Guineas. 
One application only has been received for the 
Arthur Cates Prize — viz. from Bryan \Yatson [A.] 
(6 strainers). The Council have aivarded the 
prize to Mr. Watson. 

Prizes for Design and Constrextion, 

The Grissell Gold Medal and i.10 IO 5 . 

Nine designs for an Elevated Water-Tank in 
Reinforced Concrete w^ere submitted under the 
following mottoes : — 

1 . “ABC”: 2 straineis. 

2. “ Cottambique ” : 6 .-trahiei^. 

3. “Delta”: 3 strainers. 

4. “ Gutta ” : 3 strainers. 

5. “ Homogeneous ” : 4 strainer-^ 

6. ‘‘ Jack Sprat no fat. His wife no lean ” . 4 -tminer-. 

7. '' Stet.” : 5 straineis. 

8. “ Water 5Iark” : 4 i?tiamers. 

9. “ 77 ” ; 3 .strainers. 

The Council have awTirded tlie Aledal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “ABC ” [John II. Markham [A.]]. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize : 16O. 

Six designs for a General Hospital suitable for 
a Provincial Towm wx're received from the follow- 
ing : — 

1. W. Greenwood : 5 strainer-. 

2. Wm. Laing : 4 ^trainer^. 

3. Gavin Lennox: 5 stiaiurr^. 

4. W. Millmrn, jun. . 1 strainers. 

5. A. E Spackman : 4 --trainer-. 

6. W. I[. Waid : I -tiamem. 

The Council havel aw'arded the Prize of ti)0 to 
Mr, W.[Milhuni, jun. 
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Thi: AbHPiTEL Prize 1907. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the ])Oard of lixaniiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (Looks value ^lOj to Mr, J, C, 
P ruder [A.], ot Leeds, who was registered P/o- 
hat loner in lb99, Stuilent in 1903, and passed the 
Final Examination in June 1907. 

Thi: TiiAVELLixu Students’ Work. 

botine Medal 1905. — The Council have approved 
the drawings executed by Mr. S. H. Alaw \ Soane 
Medallid 1905;. 

Soane Medal 1900. — The Council have approved 
the drawings executed by Mr. W. H. Creurge 
[Soane Alcdalllbt 1906]. 

Fiigui StudentbJiip 1907. — The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. A. J. Margetson [Pugin 
Student 1907_. 

Owen Jones Studentship 1905. — The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. H. Alorley [Owen 
Jones Student lOOoh 

Owen Jone-^ Studentship 1906. — The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. C. Gascoyne [Owen 
Jones Student 1900> 

The Deed of Award bears date 20th January 
190b, and is signed by Thos. E. Collcutt, Chair- 
man ; Leonard Stokes, John Slater, William A. 
Pite, Alenihers of Council ; Alexander Graham, 
Hon. Sec . ; Herbert G. Tayler, Acting Sec. 


Dr. Evans’s Work and the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

The Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
have sent the following Statement of last year’s 
work : — 

The work connected with the excavation of the 
“ Palace of Minos " has now proceeded tor seven 
years, and it is urgent that meaiiN should be found to 
complete the task. 

At the beginning of the present year Dr. Evans ^as 
under the iinprc'^sion that supplementary explorations 
on a comparatively small scale would be sutheient to this 
end. and that by the close of the present season some- 
thing like finality might be attained as regards at 
least the palace site of Knos^os. Mucli would no 
doubt still rt'mam to be done in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Tlie ••Street of the Magazines’’ would 
have to be tlu>roughly opened out ; the excavation of 
the Little Palace ** on the hillside to the west com- 
pleted ; and researches on a large scale Ctirried on in the 
same direction in quest of tiic Royal Tombs. Rut the 
task as regards the great central building seemed almost 
at an end. 

This sanguine hn'ccast, however, was by no means 
borne out by the result. The work of the present 
season proved much more serion-. than had been 
anticipated. The process of probing and what may 
be called “ wall-analysis ■' in the western wing itself 
resulted m revolutionising lari^e parts of the plan. 
Many new features of great interest v ere brought out 
in this area, such as the circular walled enclosure 
beneath the pavement of the west court, with its 


ceramic contents, the ground plan of the central 
palace shrine, the supporting bastion of what seems to 
have been a great entrance fiight of steps within the 
southern prop\heum. the complete plan of the southern 
porch, and the true outer w'all line in connection with 
it, enclosing the remains of a long corridor outside 
what had hitherto been regarded as the southern 
boundary line of the palace. 

But still more extensive developments were in 
store, A line of ancient pathway running S.TV. from 
the southern porch was found to lead to a kind of tete 
de pont by the stream below, and another paved line 
converging on this puint led to the discovery of an 
approach to the west court of the palace running along 
an outside wall of a hitherto unsuspected quarter of 
the building. The net result of thi^ discovery is to 
add some 3.000 square feet to the palace area, the 
greater part of which needs excavation. 

In the meantime an extremely interesting develop- 
ment took place on the southern front. In examining 
the substructure of the porch on this side the cupola 
of a great rock -cut chamber came to light. It had 
been tilled with later debris and sherds belonging to 
the earliest palace, and must almost certainly be 
regarded as a great heehi\ e tomb belonging to a very 
remote period. The cavity itself continued widening 
and descending, and a shaft sunk twenty-live feet 
below the level of the cupola failed to reach the 
bottom of the chamber. By this time, however, the 
available resoiu'ces had been carried to their extreme 
limit, and the work had to be broken off. 

Thus the season's work, which was intended to be 
of a more or less supplementary nature, broadened out 
perforce into a somewhat extensive excavation, the 
lesult of which is to show that another great cam- 
paign must he carried through before we have done 
with the palace site at Knossos. 

The experiences of this year make it possible that 
some unforeseen extension of the hmlding may take 
place on the nortli side. In tlie eastern quarter not 
only has a great deal of supplementary exploration to 
be worked out in detail, hut some serious architectural 
plans must he carried out to secure the preservation 
of upper stories. If to this we add the excavation of 
the newly discovered palace quarter to the south-west 
and the exploration of the great beehive tomb, involving 
elaborate artihcial supports for the southern porch 
above, it will be seen that the task before ns is of a 
very serious nature. It may safely be said that 
at least another io.OOO is requited to complete the 
work. 

For the last two years the expenses of the whole 
exploration, including the continuous architectural and 
artistic work connected with it and the payment of 
assistants, has entirely fallen on the excavators 
shoulders. As to the work of previous years, more- 
over, there is, so far as the Cretan Fund is cencerned, 
a considerable deficit. In this matter it is unfor- 
tunately impossible for an English explorer to rely, 
like his French, German, and Italian colleagues, on 
Government grants or large subventions from national 
academies. 

Yet the work already accomplished has supplied a 
wholly new point of view for the origins of our 
European civilisation. It has shown for the first time 
thai Its earliest phase rivals in antiquity that of Egypt 
and ]>ab> Ionia, while the artistic spirit displayed "by 
some of its productions reaches a higher level than that 
of the ancient East. It has brought to light extraor- 
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dinary developments of architectural skill and sanitary 
science at this early date, and in particular has carried 
back the evidence of uniting on Greek soil some two 
thousand years. ^lany may consider it a pity that a 
British undertaking that has already produced such 
results should be left incomplete for want of public 
support. 

The Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
eonfidenth’ appeal both to their old subscribers and to 
all others who recognise the importance of such dis- 
coveries to provide the necessary funds for carrying 
the work to a conclusion. Subscriptions will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon, 
Treasurer, Mr. George Macmillan, St. Martin’s Street, 
London. 'W.C,, or may be sent direct do the account 
of the Cretan Exploration Fund, Messrs. Bobarts, 
Lubbock, & Co., Lombard Street, E.C. 

The above statement, with the following letter, 
was before the Council at their meeting last 
Monday : — 

St. Martinis Street, TEC. ; 7th Jaiiuary 1908. 

Beak Me. Geaha3I, — It is two years since we made 
any appeal on behah of this Fund ; but as Mr. Evans 
went out to Knossos last season and spent several 
hundi’ed pounds out of his own pocket in making 
further discoveries of great importance, we feel boimd 
to make an effort to send him out again this season 
with sufficient resources to complete, at any rate, that 
part of the work. The enclosed statement [see above] 
gives particulars as to these recent discoveries. The 
Royal Institute of British AiThitects has more than 
once been good enough to make a grant to this Fund, 
and I venture to hope that they may once more see 
their way to help us. The case is urgent, as, after the 
expense incurred last season by the explorer and the 
further discoveries made, it would be a real disgrace to 
British enterprise if he were not in a position to 
complete the excavations.— I am, yours very truly, 
George A, Macmillan, 

Hon. Treasurer, 

Alexander Graham, Esq., Hoyi. Sec. R.I.B.A, 

The Council have granted the sum of £40 in aid 
of further excavation, and have addressed a letter 
to Mr. Macmillan expressing appreciation of the 
work already carried out. 

Scottish Historical Monuments. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary for 
Scotland a Royal Commission has been appointed 
to make an Inventory of the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilisa- 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in 
Scotland, from the earliest times to the year 
1707, and to specify those which seem worthy of 
preservation. 

The Commission is constituted as follows : — 
The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. (Chair- 
man), the Hon. Lord Guthrie, Professor G. Bald- 
win Brown [5.H.], Mr. Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., 
Mr. Francis C. Buchanan, Mr. W. T. Oldrieve [jP.], 


Mr, Thomas Ross. Mr. A. 0. Curie, Secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, is to act as 
Secretary. 

The terms of the reference are as follows : “To 
make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
monuments and constructions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilisa- 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in Scot- 
land from the earliest times to the year 1707, such 
as : 1. Sepulchral cairns and other burial-places. 
2. Forts, camps, earthworks, brocks, crannogs, and 
other defensive works, either overground or under- 
ground. 3. Stone circles and standing stones and 
rock surfaces vith incised or other sculpturings. 
4. Architectural remains, ecclesiastical and secular, 
including sculptured or inscribed memorials of pre- 
Reformation times. 5. Architectural or other 
monuments of post-Reformation times which may 
seem to the Commission desirable to include ; and 
to specify those which seem worthy of preservation.” 

The late John Salmon Quilter [F.]. 

Mr. J. S. Quitter, who died on the 19th ult., was 
elected Associate in 1867, passed the Voluntary 
Examination in the Class of Proficiency in 1870, 
proceeded to the Fellowship in 1890, and served 
for a time on the Science Standing Committee of 
the Institute. He was architect of the new wing 
of the Kindergarten Training College in Talgarth 
Road, of the Froebel Educational Institute at West 
Kensington, of several houses and business premises 
in Westminster, Dulwich, Streatham, Norwood, 
&c., and was awarded first premium in the com- 
petition for the Police and Fire Brigade Station at 
Elswick Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Secre- 
tary^ in announcing the decease at the General 
Meeting on Monday, referred to Mr. Quilter’s long 
connection with the Architectural Association, of 
which body he was President thirty-two years ago. 
Mr. Hugh Stannus [F.] asked leave, as an old col- 
league of Mr. Quilter's, to say that his loss would 
be keenly felt by many of the senior members. 
Mr. Quilter had done great work for the Architec- 
tural Association for many years. 


Erratum . — Page 178, 2nd col., line 4: For 
Posticum read Posticum. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YOEKSHIEE ARCHITEC- 
TUEAL SOCIETY. 

^ Mr. G. E. Eeason, Hon. Editor to the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society, sends the following notes of a 
Paper on Christchurch Priory, Hampshire, read 
before the Society by Mr. G. J. Coombs, A.E.C.A. 
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Mr. Coombs said that the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Twynham, commonly called Christchurch 
Priory, is the building of most interest in the small 
country town of Christchurch, in the south-east 
corner of Hampshire. The origin of the church is 
lost, the documents having been destroyed, but 
there is an accumulation of legends. The crypts 
under the transepts and presbytery probably be- 
longed to the original Saxon church, the legend 
being that Flambard destroyed the Saxon church 
to erect his building on the same foundations. The 
canons of Holy Trinity, Twynham, are mentioned 
in Edward the Confessjr’s time. The church is 
dedicated to Christ and the Holy Trinity, and in 
the Domesday Book the double name occurs. Flam- 
bard, Dean of Christchurch (afterwards Bishop of 
Durham), founded the present church in 1098, and 
the nave and apsidal additions to crypt and tran- 
septs are of Norman period. In 1150 it was con- 
verted into a priory in accordance with the wishes 
of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. From 
1195 to 1225 the clerestory was added to the nave 
by the third prior, and at the end of the thirteenth 
century the nave aisles were altered and vaulted, 
and the north porcih and chapels in the north tran- 
sept added. In the fourteenth century the rood 
screen and reredos were added, and about 1400 the 
Lady Chapel was completed. The fifteenth century 
saw the western tower and choir completed, with 
the exception of the vaulting of the latter, which 
was finished early in the sixteenth century. The 
choir stalls are of Late Perpendicular character, 
though some of the misereres are much earlier, one 
dating from about 1200. In the sixteenth century 
the chantry chapels were built, including the cele- 
brated Salisbury Chapel. The monastery was dis- 
solved in 153G, after which the church was granted 
to the parish as the parish church, which may 
account for its preservation. In the nineteenth 
century much restoration work was carried out, and 
the nave was vaulted in stucco on wooden framing 
about 1819. Restoration is proceeding at the pre- 
sent time under Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


THE LATE G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 

St. Michael’s, Brighton. 

Edcnhupbt, Mo}lhou>w}h Ciy^cent, 

Jk'dftvd PaiC ir.; 13//^ Jan. 1<)0S. 

To the Editor Joukxal Pw.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have no wish to intervene needlessly in 
regard to Professor Simpson’s very admirable notice 
of my friend the late George Frederick Bodley, R. A., 
issued in the current number of the Institute J our- 
NAL. During the time of the first vicar, Mr. Bean- 
lands, I lived for some years within a few yards of 
this church, and knew it well. The interior photo- 
graph reproduced on page 147 shows some greenery 
swags attached to the capitals of the nave arcade, 


which most seriously interfere with their Early 
French character, and quite change their relative 
proportions. For the information of those w*ho are 
not familiar with this almost unique example of 
Bodley’ s early w'ork it seems desirable to mention 
that the swags in question seen in the picture merely 
represent someone’s passing idea of appropriate 
temporary decorations on some festival occasion. 
They do not belong to the building, as some might 
think in these days, W’hen swags ad mjinitmn 
appear everyw^here and on everything. Indeed, it 
is just possible the uninformed will fancy this 
photograph shows that the questionable appheation 
of cast-bronze swags (so fashionable in much con- 
temporary work now) wns emploved at St. Michael’s, 
Brighton, by Bodley forty years ago ! — Yours faith- 
fully, 

Maurice B. Adams [F.]. 


Mr. Bodley’s Work at Oxford and Cambridge. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir,— The article on the great architect Bodley 
which appeared in the last Journal will have 
been read by many of his admirers. 

Professor F. M. Simpson refers but briefly to 
Mr. Bodley’s work at Cambridge. May I draw 
attention to two short references that have appeared 
in the Cambridge Revicic'^ In the issue of 
24th October the paragraph reads England 
has lost a great architect in the person of Mr. 
Bodley. There is not so much of his work at Cam- 
bridge as of some of his contemporaries, but we 
may mention the buildings by the river at King’s, 
Queens’ College Chapel, and All Saints’ Church. 
Probably none of these display his work at his very 
best, and it is a matter of regret that we have not 
such fine specimens of his art as exist at Oxford ; 
we deserve to have a better memorial of so great a 
man.” 

This paragraph did not satisfy Dr. Peile, the 
Master of Christ’s College, who wrote ‘Mn your 
appreciative notice last week of that really great 
architect, G. F.^ Bodley, while referring to what he 
did at Cambridge, you omit what many good 
judges regard as his best work— the library at 
Christ’s. The decoration of the chapel and the 
hall are also excellent specimens of his manner. 
Perhaps he succeeded because he was left ‘ a free 
hand.’ ” How signifleant ! “ A free hand.” 

After a study of the churches at Clumber and 
Eccleston one must be permitted to differ a little 
from the Master of Christ's and others, who may 
consider Bodley’s best Ayork is at Christ’s ; yet we 
can but admire Dr. Peile ’s wisdom in going to a 
good man for advice, and then giving him “ a free 
hand.” — I am, yours faithfullv, 

A. Humphreys [F.]. 

Llandudno : 

llth Jan. 1908. 
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THE THEORY OF REFINEMENTS. 

.SS Gower Street, W.C. : ISth Decemler 19U7. 
To the Editor JorB>'AL E — 

Sib, — I am much interested in Mr, Goodyear’s 
theories, but should not have written if I had not 
accidentally come across a photograph of the abbey 


church of Vezelay, which I bought there some 
years ago. The chains by which the pendants are 
supported make two vertical lines, which I have care- 
fully had strengthened in order that they shall 
show better. 

The black line cuts one of the responds at the 


crossing, and shows conclusively that this was 
built absolutely straight, and has remained so. 
The white line shows that in the nave there is an 
outward inclination. The piers are straight ; the 
shafts above the capitals are not — as at Kheims 
Cathedral, on which Mr. Goodyear has published a 
pamphlet. The piers have remained straight 
because the thrusts of the arches of the aisle 
vaulting have counteracted the 
thrusts of the nave vault. The 
latter have acted more on the 
masonry above because there 
was not such direct resistance, 
as the walling above the trans- 
verse arches over the aisles is 
built with horizontal joints, and 
doubtless none too carefully, and 
the courses would have a tendency 
to slide unless more strongly but- 
tressed on the outside than they 
are. This, it seems to me, is what 
has hai^pened at both Y ezelay and 
Eheims ; and if one can trust the 
photograph — I am not sufficiently 
a photographer to know to what 
extent distortions are possible — 
the outward inclination is greater 
above the string-course than it is 
below it. The result is an entasis ; 
but is it an intentional one *? 

So far as I am aware, Mr. Good- 
year has not cited Vezelay ; but I 
publish this photograph because 
I think the argument for one 
church applies to others. If the 
Romanesque and Gothic builders 
employed these inclination refine- 
ments, there is surely no part of 
France in which they would more 
likely have used them than in Bur- 
gundy. For the old classic tradi- 
tions were strong in the old duchy ; 
and, as I know from personal 
observation in other churches of 
that part, other expedients were 
adopted to improve the perspective 
and correct or create optical illu- 
sions. 

I may add that I am very sorry 
to find myself differing from Mr. 
Goodyear regarding his theory of 
outward inclinations in French 
Gothic churches, and wish I could 
become a convert to it ; the more 
especially as I feel the great ser- 
vice he has done to architecture in 
calling attention to other refinements in design 
which without his careful research wouM have 
remained unnoticed. — Yours faithfully, 

F. M. Simpson [F.]. 



vezelay nave, LOuKING V'Eisr. 
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19 Craven Street, Strand, TT.C. ; 

loth January 1908. 

To the Editor Journal EJ.B.A., — 

Sir, — I am enclosing a small photograph show- 
ing the western arch betw^een the nave and tow’er of 
St. Mary's Church, Dover, which may be of some 
interest while the question of refinements is under 
discussion. 

I remember well the late Canon Puckle, when 
vicar, stating that its horse-shoe form and the 
want of verticality in the jambs were construe- 



ST. mart’s church, DOVER. 


tional, there being no sign of disturbance found 
when the wall was laid bare for the present frescoes. 
He made this statement, in the face of the broken 
apex stones, nearly twenty years ago, and long 
before Mr. Goodyear brought forward the theories 
in which so large an interest is now being taken. 
What may be the reason for vertical and plan 
divergences in medineval w^ork it seems that no 
one can determine, and Mr. Goodyear himself, as 
anyone will acknowledge who has met him, would 
be the last to dogmatise upon the matter. That 
they exist, however, is unquestionable, and to him 
is due the recognition of this fact and the sugges- 
tion that some la^v may underlie it which has at 
present been undiscovered. — Yours faithfully, 

G. A. T. Middleton [ A ,]. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. : Qth January 1908. 
To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Noting the letter from my esteemed 
friend, M. Enlart, in your issue of 21st December, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that my cita- 
tions from his wm'ks are wholly confined to the 
entasis in free-standing piers or columns [les fats 
ijalhcs) and to a certain number of cases (all cited) 
of perspective illusions. 

Such citation does not suggest any other agree- 
ment betw’een M. Enlart's observations, or conclu- 
sions, and my own ; and my reply to Mr. Bilson 


does not anywhere suggest that any such farther 
agreement exists. In fact, it implies the contrary, 
by the absence of other citations, or other mention 
of M. Enlart’ s name. — I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wii. H. Goodyear. 


Facts and Theories in Relation to Refinements (p. 180), 

23 Paitland Syuare, Edinburgh : 22 Jan, 1908. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I certainly did not intend to class ^Ir. 
Prior as a disciple of iMr. Goodyear, but I do 
suspect that the springs of action in his case are 
not very dissimilar to those which produced the 
phenomena observed by the latter. 

The sentence in which Mr. Prior says that the 
forms of mediaeval architecture were not fanciful 
deformations, but expediencies founded directly on 
structural needs,” may, I suppose, be taken as a 
summing-up of the position assumed in his ex- 
tremely interesting H 15 fory of Gothic Architecture 
in England, My reading of the book did not lead 
me to look on Mr. Prior’s view as necessarily so 
exclusive as it appears to be, but, no doubt, one 
may take the sentence above quoted in the light of 
the book, and the book in the light of the sentence. 

I venture to think that, as so limited, the view 
is a fallacy. For to what is due either the struc- 
tural need or the expediency founded on it ? To 
many causes, but emphatically amongst others to 
the varying ideal of beauty. And if in earlier 
times that ideal harmonised itself with, or sub- 
ordinated itself to, the structural need which it 
helped to create, yet later it demonstrated its 
individuality by breaking away (in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century) and asserting itself at the 
expense of structure and to the detriment of the 
building as a unity. 

What was it but the varying ideal of beauty 
which controlled the height or mass of the tower, 
which uplifted the four-square slate roof of the 
belfry into the slender tapering spire, which 
(earlier) elongated the narrow lancet like a flower 
seeking the sun, which (later) spread its spacious 
openings so that the wall became but a frame for 
its tracery, which took the form of the arcade and 
used it as a decoration and filled it with images, 
which gave us moulding, carving, the cusp, the 
ogival head and (near the end) fan -vaulting — 
which, in short, was the driving power towards all 
that we hold beautiful and a good deal that, in its 
decay, we hold not beautiful ? These things and 
many more were due to the varying ideal of fcauty, 
and were as truly fanciful deformations ” as any- 
thing designed to-day with the aids — or hindrances 
— of modern appliances and methods. To deny 
that would be to deny that the medi annals exercised, 
within their limits, choice, selection, or imagina- 
tion, and would reduce them to the position of 
blind slaves of some power outside themselves in a 
sense which would be untrue of all other creative 
artists. How, logically, such fanciful deformations 
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as those quoted can be fenced off from some of the 
phenomena recorded by Mr. Goodyear I cannot 
understand. 

But now to return to the point of my previous 
letter. Suppose one rejects Mr. Prior’s theory, is 
one therefore to reject the patience and industry, 
the observation and insight, contained in the data 
accumulated in his book? Is one even to reject 
all his other deductions because one finds this 
generalisation unacceptable ? The question answers 
itself, and, in my view, not less in Mr. Prior’s case 
than in Mr. Goodyear's, or Yiollet-le-Duc’s, or 
Freeman’s, or Ruskin’s. Let us accept facts so 
far as they show them to us ; let us consider their 
opinions and form our own. Every clear theory 
contains truth, but no theory contains aU truth ; 
it is more profitable to get near the heart of a sub- 
ject by welcoming any facts tUan by merely pro- 
testing against deductions drawn from them. 

As for facts observed and recorded by Mr. Good- 
year, when all allowance is made, there art plenty 
of these To go no further baek than the Amiens 
controversy (with which, as controversy, I am in 
no way concerned) it is specifically admitted 
(Journal, 7th December 1907, p. 85, at bottom) 
that Mr. Goodyear has shown deformations to exist 
where none were suspected. They may be inten- 
tional or they may be accidental ; the point is 
that they are there, and that even the architect in 
charge of the building saw nothing of them. So 
M. Enlart, anxious to clear himself from conr- 
plicity in Mr. Goodyear’s view of Amiens, specifi- 
cally and definitely reaffirms the correctness of 
Mr. Goodyear’s observations, and of the theories 
based on them, for un tres petit nombre d’appli- 
cations ou a un tres petit nombre d ’edifices.” But 
if even one example be admitted, how strong is 
the case for the examination of all the data and of 
those innumerable buildings on which no observa- 
tions have been made — how much stronger, if Mr. 
Prior will forgive me, than a negative attitude of 
objection to theories ! On the one tine we get 
closer to the heart of mediieval work, on the other 
wo but deafen ourselves with the rattle of the dry 
bones of the intellect. — I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

F. W. Deas [F.]. 


VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

14^/i Jnnucu y 1908. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have seen several suggestions made that 
members should send contributions to the Journal. 
May I say that suggestions might also be invited 
from members for the advancement of the useful- 
ness of the Institute itself ? For instance, why 
does not the Institute take up the Technical 
Bureau that is now being formed ? It would be 
good work for the Institute itself to have control 
of this. Also why should there not be a visit- 
ing committee, such as the Architectural Associa- 
tion has, so that visits might be arranged once a 


fortnight or so to important modern buildings ? 
Unless one belongs to the Architectural Associa- 
tion one gets few chances of seeing such buildings, 
and the Institute might easily arrange ^usits of 
the kind. Seeing that the Institute contributes 
to the Architectural Association, members of the 
Institute might perhaps be allowed to attend visits 
of that body. Another idea is that the Institute 
should have cards of admission available for the 
use of members desiring to visit the works of their 
confreres of the Institute. — Yours truly, 

-Noes” [A.]. 


SAFETY EXITS. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, —Mr. Chisholm will, I think, see on reading 
the Paper on the above subject that I did not, as he 
states, think only of deaths resulting from crushing. 

That a great proportion of deaths occur by people 
falling on each other the two lamentable disasters 
which have occurred since my Paper was read, as 
well as the accounts of nearly all others, show only 
too clearly. I sought to explain the reason for 
people falling, and showed by the models that 
whenever the resistance offered by the crushing of 
people in a corridor or doorway is such as can be 
overcome by the pressure of those behind, those in 
front will be thrown violently down, to the great 
danger of all. 

I endeavoured to show that, whether death results 
from falling on each other or by being crushed 
together, in either case it is the result of defective 
structural arrangements which should not be 
allowed to exist. — Yours faithfully, 

S. Hurst Seager. 


MINriES. TI. 

At the Sixth General Meeting I Ordinary) of the Session 
1907-08, held Monday, 20th January 190S, at 8 p.in. — 
Present: Mr. Thomas E. CoWentt, I*resi<lt:nt,m tlie Cliair : 
B4 Fellow^ (including 12 members of the Council), 49 
Associate^ I including 1 member of the Council}, and 
numeious visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
6th January 1908 [p. 180] were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following members attending for the tir^t time since 
theii election were formally admitted by the President, 
viz., Robert Heath Mew, Felltnc ; George Es>>lemont 
Gordon Leith and Spencer Hams Joseph Murch, Asso- 
cia fes. 

Tlie decease was announced of John Salmon Quilter, 
Fellow ; and Francis Edward Morris, A^,socu(te. 

A Paper by Mr. AV. T. Oldrieve, F.S.A. Scot. [F.i, on 
Roy a. Palaces of Scoiland ha\ing been uad by the 
author and Illustrated by lantern ^lide.-, a vote of thanks 
was passed to him by acclamation. 

The Acting Secietary having read the Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships 1908 made by the Council under 
the Common Seal, the sealed eii\ eloper bearing the 
mottoes of successful competitors were opened and the 
names disclosed. 

The pioceedings then terminated, and the Meeting 
sepal ated at 10.15 p.m. 



THE THEOEY OF OEEEK AEOHITECTUEE. 

By Professor W. E. Lethaby ! F^. 

Address to Students delivered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Monday, 3rd February 1908. 

W HEN our President honoured me with an invitation — command, I considered it — 
to prepare an address for this evening, I felt it due to the occasion to refrain 
from any question wdiich might seem narrowly controversial, or too much 
identified wdth any personal view^s which I may before have expressed ; and I suggested 
that I should bring before you some reflections on the theory and principles of Greek art as 
the type of the classical spirit. I may need to excuse myself for speaking on such an abstract 
subject ; I know that some of my friends are given to thinking that theorising is incompatible 
in some way with practical work, and that the great works of the past were done by men who 
wrought rather than talked. This, fortunately, is a question that can be tested by the 
historical method, and I believe that concern with theory is only inimical to some kinds of 
work which label themselves practical, and not to all of them, or to the best. 

Tt appears that the Greek architect, especially, w^as expected to hold and announce 
theories on his art, and many Greek architects published critical analyses of the buildings 
they had erected. Vitruvius tells us that Chersiphron and Hetagenes wrote an account of the 
Ionic order of. the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, that is, of the earlier temple, which was 
being built about the middle of the sixth century b.c. ; that Ictinus and Carpion wrote on the 
Parthenon, of which Ictinus was one of the chief architects ; and that Pythios wTote a volume 
on the Ionic Temple of Athena at Priene, of wdiich he was architect, and, with Satyrus, an 
account of the Mausoleum. Of others he tells us that they produced general treatises on the 
symmetry of Doric buildings, or on the proportions of the Ionic and Corinthian Orders. And 
it w’as from these Commentaries that he gathered his facts as to Greek architecture. When 
wre come to comparatively modern times we find that in all branches artists were ready to 
express their thoughts in a literary form. Giotto and Botticelli w^ere writers, Leonardo was 
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a x^rofoiind philosopher, Michael Angel(j wrote sonnets, Durer was a patient investigator, 
Eeynolds an able essayist, Blake a great poet, and Morris was at once a giant with his hands 
as a productive worker, and with his pen in every form of literature, ifost of the great 
architects from Alberti to Chambers wu’ote as well as built. 

Xot only were the Greek architects expected (it almost seeinst to give a reasoned 
account of their art, but some of them, and those not the least practical, ventured into the 
held of general theory and sociology. Tlius Socrates seems to have been a stone-cutter ; and 
Hippodamus of Miletus, a famous architect of the great Periclean period, who laid out the 
Pirariis and tbe cities of Ehodes and Tburium, anticipated Aristotle in treating of city polity. 
The latter, in the '‘Politics,*’ tells that ‘‘Hippodamus the Milesian, the same who contrived 
the art of laying out towns, was in other respects over -eager of notoriety, and seemed to 
manv to have had a very affected manner with his flowing array of locks and expensive 
ornaments, and a coarse warm vest, which he wore not only in winter but also in hot 
weather *’ (you see he was a clothes reformer, and wore homespun !) “ Me was the first who, 

not being actually engaged in the management of public affairs, took in hand to lay down 
what sort of government was best.” 

If I have justified the claim that the practical worker may — indeed, in an advanced age 
must -be interested in theory and principles, I come up against another feeling, acknowledged 
or latent in many minds, a sort of despair of finding one’s way ; for there are so many tlieories, 
and they are so contrary to one another. Of course there is contradiction, and to some 
extent nothing, for instance, could ever bring Euskin and Fergusson to agree, or even to 
understand each other. And for myself, I must confess that I get rid of this class of 
contradiction by sweeping Fergusson — as a theorist, not as a painstaking collector of facts^ — 
out of my field of vision altogether. Very largely, however, these apparent contradictions are 
matters of difference in aspect, and of different use of terms. Thus, I remember being 
told that Aristotle said that Art was imitation, and wondering how he applied it to 
architecture. Later it was a comfort when I found out that it was specially limited not to 
applv to architecture, for that was not to be considered a "fine art,” being too much 
conditioned by necessity to be imitative. Then it was explained that "imitation *’ was not at 
all copying of Nature, but something very subtle, a sort of power of thinking clearly and 
presenting vividly ; an imitation, this, very much like what Euskin meant by his "imaginative 
faculty.*’ This last, on the other hand, was not anything fanciful and bogey, like that whicli 
too inany of us mean ])y imagination, but the })o\\er of inward sight, the power of seeing in 
images. If I have gained your consent, and, more, your sympathy, in such an in(|uiry, I 
want to ask, AVhat was the essence of Mreek Architecture, the people's mind, behind the 
triglyphs, epistyles, and pediments? And, still further, liow may w^e apply the classical si)irit 
to modern problems ? The architectural features were inherited : it is not those which 
concern us, but the underlying theory which dealt with tliem. 

The material was not only inherited, but inherited from a stage of primitive art not very 
remote. In the text-l>ooks the origins of Greek architectural elements are riglitly touched upon : 
and in the .sadden emergence of tbe perfect Greek civilisation we have one, and that perhaps the 
greatest, of the factors which ruled (ireek architecture throughout its development. Barbarism 
was all around, and barbarism vas only of yesterday. The Periclean age w'as only the first 
round, as it \vere, of a critical civilisation. Fverywliere you will find evidence of this. I 
happened on the thought the other day in a translation of Lucretius, and Professor Gil))ert 
Murray’s if Mr of the (-h’eel' Epic is full of it. The architecture of Athens w'as in darkness a 
hundred years before the building of the Parthenon. The lesson and su))stance of Greek 
architecture for us, if we (‘ould get at it, is in the principle ; tlie features themselves are 
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largely accideDtal anti primitive. As Morris said, with marvellous directness, the Parthenon 
is a glorified Stonehenge.*' In a word, the Greek art ideal was intensity, not variation or 
originality. They worked on the types ready to hand, but they would have perfected chimneys, 
window-openings, and down-pipes. I caiintd, of course, cover the whole field of Greek archi- 
tecture, but I wish es 2 )ecially to raise again the question of proportion, on which, as I think, so 
much vague and high-flown nonsense has been talked by persons who have never waited to 
ask themselves what they can mean. Proportion to the modern mind can, I think, mean in 
the main only organic fitness plus habit. To the ancients from their manner of thought it 
meant more ; it was undoubtedly believed that the perfect work was conditioned by a scheme 
of related measurements. This idea of protiortion meant first what was assumed to be a proper 
relation of j^arts to one another and to the whole — that is ratio. It also seems to have meant 
the use of similar ratios in different j^arts, giving a series of dimensional echoes. Now, of 
course, we all believe in '' organic fitness and the proper relation of parts,” but the insoluble 
queries are— MTiat are they'? How are we to find them? To the Greek mind proportion 
meant the discovery of a law of typical perfection like the laws of geometry, number, and music : 
to a 2 )ply it to building was the way to attain to an Absolute Architecture. 

That simplicity, orderlines-, discipline are best we can all acknowledge, but the modern 
man seeks right and fitness by direct experiments. From a long series of experiments he may 
at last deduce some general laws. He does not fir^^t assume some simple mathematical 
relation of parts for his chemical compounds and experiment only along those lines. 

In the modern bicycle, locomotive, or fiddle, for instance, a general relation of i:)arts {Its 
due proportions^ has been reached. This ratio is the accident of the bicycle, but to the 
classical mind the bicycle vnuld be the accident of some supposed perfect ratio. 

It is obvious that the complexity of the modern bicycle makes such an idea difiicult of 
application, while the long-continued simplicity of temple architecture made the idea perfeetl}^ 
simple. It was from this assumption as to typical perfection, arrived at by mathematical 
relation of parts, that the method of proportional measurements arose which forms the crudest 
aspect of the theory of proportion. 

It is easy to see that if there be a perfect ideal for a chamber or a pillar, the forms are 
likely to be such as can easily be I)rought to a definition. The chamber, on this theory, is 
likely to be a cube, or a double cube, or to be two parts wide, three parts high, and four parts 
long. The whole of this idea of perfect relations depends on sijnj'tUrlty, for in any quantities, 
of course, there is no getting away from ratios of some sort : 7 to 13 is a ratio, but not so 
simple a one as fi to 12. Any gin-palace at any corner is much fuller of ratios than the 
Parthenon, but they are not so simple. 

I suppose it was held that a well-proportioned temple was agreeable to the eye, but I am 
sure that the ccsthetic agreeableness had little to do wdth it ; perha|)S it has less to do than \ve 
think with any great school of building ; perhaps it is our twiddles to trick the eye that most 
betray us. To the ancient mind the thing made w’as only worthy to exist in so far as it 
followed its pro])er law’s of being. The w’ell-proportioned temple had retiUty, it embodied 
law', it w’as an appr(,)xiiuation to the absolute type, it w’as superhuman, and held some magic 
of perfection ; the Parthenon w'as not designed, it wus embodied, found out, revealed. 

While the benefits w’hich came of following this line of development are manifest, it was 
only one of an infinite number of possible starting points. It is the starting, not the point, 
which matters. I can see no ground, how’ever, for any of the assumptions. I do not see that 
a tree is likely to be more of a tree or even more agreeable to the eye for ])eiiig twice as high 
as it is broad, or that w’e do anything more w’onderfiil fur a ]»i('ycle by expressing its ratios in 
the modulus of the backbone than if we give the size in inches. Tlie tree is proportioned to 
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its kind, age, soil, climate, the rains and ^vind ; and the bicycle corresponds with a long series 
of conditions. 

The method of ratio measurement as used by Vitruvius is merely absurd, and can only 
be a parody of Greek thought on the subject. If Nature, says he, has made the body so that 
the members are measures of the whole (the modulus system you see clearly expressed), so 
the ancients have determined that in their works each portion should be an aliquot part of 
the whole. This seems quite simple, but the body is not so proportioned, and the theory 
never answers the master question as to how many parts of the lesser should go into the 
greater. How, for instance, are we to know if a column should be eight, nine, or ten times its 
diameter in height, and if either eight or nine why not anything between : indeed Vitruviu,'^ 
himself preferred eight and a half. It reminds one of the system of the London contractor 
who framed his estimates by multiplying a quarter by four— the quarter he guessed. 
Again, Vitruvius gives it as a great fact of natural proportion that if a man lies d^wn with his 
arms fully extended he may be included in a square or a circle. He doesn’t mention that, as 
the arms do not radiate from the middle of the body but from near the head, if all can be 
included in a circle the square which is also to enclose him will be very oblong. He is assured 
that ‘‘ beauty is produced by the dimensions of all the parts being duly proportioned to one 
another.’’ So are we, but the questions remain, Which, and how, and where ? 

Under the Greeks this conception of types and ratios provided a path to architecture. 
All the essentials were settled by custom and experiment, and the exact dimensions were fitted 
on later ; but the ideal, the fact of having an idea, led on and on to the perfecting of types, 
if not to the one perfect type absolute and fixed. 

As a result of these considerations, so far, I might offer a definition of architecture as — 
building, and the other arts associated with it, continuously developed along a certain line and 
in harmony with a guiding idea. 

What I have been trying to say in regard to the development of Greek art has been so 
well said by Professor Butcher in reference to Greek literature that I shall make a free 
quotation from a passage or two ; — '' Nothing comes of its own accord to men, but all things 
by experiment. On the same principle, tragedy itself, as Aristotle remarks, having passed 
through many changes, found its natural form and there stopped. Man’s selective instinct, 
working tentatively, brought the process of development to its proper term. When once any 
particular type was created, it assumed its sharp Hellenic outline. No blurred image, no 
confusion of kinds, was permissible. Any deviation from the type fell within well-defined 
limits. Each branch of literature obeyed a stringent code of its own. Its governing tradition 
answered to an artistic sense that art, to be progressive, must also be conservative. It must 
maintain a spirit of reverent regard for the past. Old materials must be used up : new ideas, 
whether of native origin or due to the absorption of foreign infiuences, must be slowly 
assimilated. In literary, as in artistic, development, there is growth and orderly advance. 
The whole efibrt of Greek literature is to evolve itself in unbroken sequence, without the rude 
snapping of any links which bind the present to the past, with no premature rejection of 
existing elements. Yet the persistent force of tradition did not cheek the free play of 
individual genius. The more rigorous the rules the greater the triumph of genius in obeying 
them without effort. The domain of the drama was by degrees restricted, but the narrower 
limits within which freedom was henceforth possible stimulated, rather than checked, dramatic 
originality. . . . The great writers, by the very force of their individuality, accept with ease 
much that is conventional. Thus Greece presents the phenomenon unicjue in literary historv. 
namely, the creation of fixed types, governed by a rigid code of rules, yet working in harmonv 
with the spontaneous play of native faculty.” 
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This passage may remind us of another, in whicdi Paiskin sjieaks of the Venetian builders 
as casting aside, one by one, many of the features and ornaments which were in common use, 
before they attained to freedom, force, and depth. As I want to insist on this view, that to 
deepen the current we must restrict the field over which it flows, I take a further passage from 
the great G-erman critic of Greek sculpture, who died about six weeks ago (Furhvangler), which 
I have just lighted upon. The ancient artist clung to established types of far-reaching 
influence. He obeyed laws and rules in his treatment of bodily forms and attitudes, which 
he modifies and alters, extends and fashions, after a new inspiration, but which yet impart 
to his whole production a something inevitable, typical, known by rule. It is this which 
brings about that unique effect of the antique which Goethe sums up in the words, ‘ These 
great works have been brought about in the same wise as the operations of nature. Every- 
thing arbitrary, everything self-conscious, disappears. There is Necessity, there is God.’ ” 

The Greek ideal of proportion cannot be brought back ; and, indeed, to some extent it 
may have been mistaken, but we can well see how the thought arose. At a time when the 
laws of geometry and music were being collected and investigated for the first time, when the 
jmths of the stars were being maj^ped out, and language and politics were all being 
systematised, it was natural to search for the lines and measurements of the perfect building, 
musical in beauty, an expression of eternal law. 

Perhaps we are now in a position to imagine what the orders were to the Greeks. The 
pillar and its beam were the most important and highly developed members of the structure ; 
on the mainland they were x^erfected along narrow lines, and with their details became that 
very curious assemblage of parts which forms the Doric order. Change, design, originality, 
were all excluded. The xhllar was their own inherited pillar, the germ of a perfect type which 
they were to discover by exxieriment and adjustment. In the great colonies of Asia IMinor 
another type of column and beam was developed from a primitive original, and at last 
obtained in Greece proper an almost equal authority with the Doric order. Both of them 
were })robably held to have been from the beginning like male and female (aR image, indeed, 
vhich Vitruvius uses for them), each x^erfect of its kind. These are, xR’operly, the only Greek 
orders : the Corinthian, as Choisy notices, is but a variety of the Ionic, and arose only at a 
late time, when the sx)irit of variety was entering into the classical art which it was to dis- 
integrate. Each of the two great orders had essential character to be developed in differentia- 
tion, To mix their traits was to go against their proper genius. As well might one mix beef 
and mutton, or claret and hock. 

Before x^assing on I should like to sex^arate distinctly the two chief characteristics of 
Greek art which have engaged our attention. 

I. By its historical position it was near to the primitive. It carried forward many 
features as inherited traditions. Such, for instance, were its triglyxAs and guthe, its stout 
columns and stone beams ; and these were, in a sense, sacred, Vliile writing this I have 
found this condition well summed ux) in a x^hrase by Hr. Berenson, the able critic of the 
Italian masters, “ No art,” he says, can be classic unless it has been also archaic.*' 

II. It was sliax^ed by a philosoxfiiy according to which that whicli it inherited was not 
accidental, but the germ of an architecture comxfiete and absolute. Its object was to go 
forward in unfolding the x^ossibilities contained in this code, not widening its scope, but rather 
narrowing and deexiening it. Originality in the modern sense was foreign to it. It sought to 
develop and fix types, to grasx) the x’^erfect and the lasting. 

The problem which the study of Greek art or of Gothic art opens before us is not 
Xiroxierly as to what they did, but how they did it as a XR’ocess ; and the question how we, too, 
may lay hold on destiny. The Gothic law of adventurous energy and the classic law of 
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development from within are both needed. It is not tinding or inventing of features that 
will do anything for us ; no individual search for proportion, beauty, or design can help 
without a wide basis of agreement. What we do want in our art to-day is : exact kno\\ ledge 
— engineer's, planner's,, workman's knowledge ; discipline — the training of a school which 
shall prune away mere excrescent fancies : and, above all, agreement — a voluntary subjection 
to reason, seriousness, reverence. It has sometimes been dou])ted whether a true school of 
art can be maintained in a highly developed and critical civilisation, but the study of Greek 
art seems to give a hopeful answer, although all hinges, now as then, on the possibility of 
tinding a basis of agreement. If there is no general consensus as to the way in which work 
should be done, there is no mould for development to run in, but only little spasms of fashion. 
As George Eliot has remarked, Great and precious origination can only exist on condition 
of a wide, massive uniformity. When a multitude of men have learned to use the same 
language, then, and then only, can the greatest masters of language arise.” 

The artist cannot for long be a creature unsupported in the air. He has, on the contrary, 
to find his support in ordinary life, common needs, and the sympathies of his fellows. On such 
a basis were the great pyramids of art of the past reared. A real process of development was 
set up by which the inhnite possibilities hid in life, nature, and materials were continuously 
explored and built out step by step beyond the sphere of the known. The artist, then, was a 
medium through which the nature of things was discovered. Art was not volition, it was 
revelation. Xow, with our genius and originality, we are all little separate pyramids six feet high 
at most ; our arts are one man thick, not ten thousand men thick. 

We moderns cannot be classic in one sense, for we are far away from the primitive, 
and inherit no sacred, archaic customs of building. All architectures, liowever, in civilisations 
of the modern kind \^ill have, to some extent, to be classic, just as they will also have to be 
Gothic in energy and fearless experiment on the side of structure. There is nothing, however, 
so far away from the classic spirit as some of the modern works which would claim the name 
of classic. The heaping together of degraded borrowed forms in a promiscuous del^auch of 
what is called design has, of course, nothing in common with the serene and clear genius of 
the Greeks. h>ome phases of the so-called Gothic style, such as tlie Cij^tercian abbeys in 
England and the north French cathedrals, notwithstanding all the unlikeness of the forms, 
approach very near to the classic spirit. Greek and Gothic alike teach that no great archi- 
tecture can be the light and lax exercise of will and whim. 

For a few last words I should like to draw a little nearer to the students' competitions, 
the subject which brings us together to-night. I am heartily glad that no detailed notice of 
the drawings is expected from me. On the one hand, I know that I should praise them 
extravagantly f(jr the powers and devotion they show ; on the other, I might be led into 
seeming blame of some aspects of the works which it occurs to me are in little or nothing the 
fault of the students, Init rather the fault of ourselves and older generations, on the principle 
that when tlie fathers eat sour grapes the children’s teeth are set on edge. I end, therefore, 
with just two suggestions, which I should like to call practical were it not that there might ))e 
a difference of opinion on that point. One is to the students, that they should make some 
effort after the classic spirit, and towards agreement amongst themselves a little common 
ground is better than none, and if all the able and enthusiastic men of tliis year could get 
together they might decide what was to be the course of English architecture during the next 
twenty or thirty years. If they decided wisely to study scientific construction and convenient 
planning, to endeavour constantly to improve what we have and know', and to throw' oin the 
irrational element in modern architectural design ; if they agreed on their scholarship travels 
to do some deliiuLe and exhaustive pieces of architectural study ; if they even encouraged real, 
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common -sense draughtsmanshij^, colouring and lettering — undoubtedly great good ^ould come 
of it. A few young men meeting together as i)re-Eaphaelites altered the whole course of 
English art. It is vain to expect this agreement from older men ; they have passed beyond 
the stage where it is possible, and are thinking of other things ; but I should like the 
youngsters to form a union and settle that reason shall rule in architecture for a generation. 

To the members of this Institute I would venture to suggest that it might be possible to 
take a step in raising the academic status of these competitions, especially in making their 
results in historic scholarship more generally available ; first, by inviting travelling students to 
undertake definite pieces of work like a renewed study of the Parthenon or the Pantheon ; and 
secondly, ]>y 2:)ublishing the researches in an annual volume to accompany the Proceedings. 
I am even ambitious enough to hope that this Institute may some day be induced to spend 
some of its wealth (it has at least mjj subscription) in special exploration. Why should not 
our own students excavate a Greek site for this Institute ? 


EEVIE^V OF THE WOEKri SUBMITTED FOE THE PEIZES AST) 

STUDEXTSHIPS 1908. 

By E. Guy Dawber [F.":. 

Read at the General Meeting' of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 3rd February 1908. 
Mr. President, Ladies, and GEKTLE:\rEN,— 

T he duty of criticising the work of our students submitted for the various prizes has 
this year fallen to me, and I must confess to a certain feeling of trepidation in 
acquiescing with the desire of the Council that I should undertake it. 

On looking round the gallery at the Alpine Club atid contemplating the exhibition of 
drawings, and considering the enormous amount of thought and labour which their production 
entailed, the task of reviewing this work and holding the balance fairly between undue 
2)raise and narrow criticism seemed indeed a difficult one. But I must admit that it 
has been a most pleasant experience, and althougli I have spent many hours during the past 
week in examining these four hundred and forty-four sheets of drawings, at the end I came 
away with the conviction that if we have such earnest and painstaking students as these 
in our profession there need not be much misgiving about the outlook for the future. 

The Institute is to l)e heartily congratulated on the excellent display this year. With 
jierhaps one exceptioi'i — tliat (h the Soane — all the work submitted is of a high order and 
more than maintains tlie standard of former years. The number competing is exceptionally 
high, being no less tlian ninety-four against the sixty of last year. It is interesting also to note 
that the prizes which are of the least monetary value have attracted some of the keenest 
competition, and this, again, is most gratifying, as it sliows an enthusiasm on the part vt our 
students quite apart from the reward offered. 

The quality of the draughtsmanship is higher than of late years ; and although it is 
possible to exciggerate the importance of good drawing, yet all will admit that the art of 
expressing one's ideas on paper with power and facility is of immense advantage, and that no 
really able architect was ever a had draughtsman. For this reason, if for no otliers, I would 
urge all our students to cultivate drawing, and to study the best examples and try to emulate, 
if not to surpass them. 
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On looking at the design>s as a whole, it seemed to me doul^tful if the eomj)etitors have 
taken snfdcient care lo thoroughly grasp the problems set — whether they have understood and 
appreciated the conditions and realised that a building should be made to express its purpose 
in its design, and that tliis cpiality is of the very essence of good architecture. 

In the competition for the Soane Medallion, for example, the primary object of the 
building seems l)y many competitors to have been entirely overlooked. The subject, a 
Customs House, at once suggests a building cpiiet almost to severity in its lines and grouping, 
having a sternness and dignity in keeping with the dangers and vicissitudes of the sea ; yet, 
almost without exception, it has been treated in much too municipal a spirit, and grandiose 
erections more like town-halls and libraries have been designed. 

Again, I notice how much some students are intluenced in their ideas Ijy the i')assing 
fashion of the day : some noteworthy building is erected, and immediately any striking or 
unusual feature in it is borrowed and applied without regard to its suitability. I feel that 
students should learn to study buildings and not to copy them, and that a more severe and 
scholarly type of design should be encouraged in these competitions, though with our present 
system of education this, perhaps, is somewhat difficult. 

It is particularly pleasant to record that no fewer than eight of the ten prizes have been 
won by members of our junior body, the Architectural Association. 

W ith these few remarks I will begin my criticisms. 


THE ESSAY MEDAL AND TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 

Four essays were submitted, and the Council considers that none of them are of sufficient 
excellence to justify the award of the prize. Mr. Percy M. Stratton has, however, made a 
fair attempt to deal with the sul>ject, in spite of an unduly discursive style, and the Council 
have given him a Medal of Merit, and an Hon. Mention to Mr. Henry H. Hill, who submits 
an excellent treatise, but hardly an essay. It is much to be regretted that the literary side of 
our profession should be to a great extent neglected. This is hardly to be wondered at, for 
so few, I fear, read these essays. A student aspires to compete for a prize where he can 
at a glance compare the result of his own work with that of his fellows. It is, undoubtedly, a 
great advantage to be able to express his thoughts and ideas in well-chosen language as well 
as in beautiful drawings. 


THE :\rEASUREr> DRAWINGS :\rEDAL. 

I am glad to notice that the prize has this year attracted fifteen competitors, against the 
six of last year ; and the drawings Ijy the winner, Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, of the Hran Huardia 
C ecchia, C erona, fully sustain the standard of work always associated with it. Mr. Wilkinson 
has submitted a beautiful set of measured drawings of this simple yet dignified Imilding of 
Sanmicheli, rendered in a sympathetic manner, and showing that he has tlioronghly a])Sorbed 
and caught the spirit of the original w'ork. The careful yet boldly draAvn details, with the 
jointing and construction of the masonry clearly showui, all evidence care and method in 
measuring and an earnest endeavour to understand the anatomy of the building. 

An Hon. Mention and Five (Guineas have Ijeen aw’arded to “ Cantii ” for a line set of draw- 
ings of Cobham Hall, a picturesque building well w’orthy of being recorded in this w’ay. The 
drawings not only show^ the complete plan of the house and surrounding ))uildings, ])ut also 
the lay-out of the formal gardens and elevations of every part, with details to a larger scale — 
a painstaking w’ork, and one which, if regarded only as a study of a seven teenth-centurv 
English house, must ])e very valuable. 
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The Council have also given an Hon. ilention to Mr. Maurice Lyon for his studies of the 
Porta del Palio, Verona, another fine example of SanmichelTs work. The subject is a strong 
one, and Mr. Lyon has submitted very artistic drawings in pencil, tinted with a wash of 
colour and with the shadows projected on the plans, as well as the elevations — an eftect in the 
former case not altogether satisfactory. The perspective admirably shows the huge solidity 
and massiveness of the structure. 

Victrix Fortun^e Sapientia ” sends drawings of Barrington Court, Somersetshire, a 
building recently purchased by the National Trust, The plans and elevations are drawn hi a 
bold and spirited manner, and the numerous dimensions evidence the care taken to thoroughly 
investigate the building. It would have been well to complete the drawing of some of the 
window-heads in the small-scale elevations, as the w^hite blocks in outline give a false 
impression of the detail shown in the larger ones. 

“ Fairfax ” shows an interesting set of the Banqueting House in "Whitehall, well worthy of 
mention, and delineated with a crispness and vigour that is most pleasing. The sections are 
full of interest, and illustrate the construction of the roof, and the ceiling, which has been 
recently restored, divided into panels. His persxiective sketch unfortunately mars this otherwise 
good set, and would have been better omitted ; in many places it is out of drawing, and 
does not do justice to this well-known building. 

Ham]3ton Court Palace has again attracted a student, and “ Lancastrian ” sends in 
drawings of the Fountain Court. They are carefully rendered, but suffer from the rather 
indefinite freehand drawing and the manner m wiiich tlie full-size details have been shaded. 

The drawings of Heckington Church and St. Leonard’s at Hythe, though most pains- 
taking in every w^ay, are somewhat lacking in vigour, and have not caught the spirit of 
mediaeval work. 

Tyke " and Cant Wara ” also sent drawings of churches at Greenwich and St. Mary 
Woolnoth, but they hardly come up to the standard, and are somewiiat thin and unconvincing. 

In the sheets submitted of Thornton Abbey, in Lincolnshire, a singularly interesting 
subject, exactly the opposite effect is produced, for here the student has perhaps overdone the 
heaviness of his drawing ; both joints and outline being indicated with the same strength 
an effect of confusion is produced, only the more emphasised by the W’eak delineation of the 
carving and sculpture. This is to be regretted, as the drawings made on the spot bear 
evidence of very careful study. 

“ Mediaeval ” submits a set of Crosby Hall, now being demolished. The details well 
explain the fine open-timbered roof and oriel window, and make us regret the destruction of 
such an interesting building. 

It should be remembered that it is not only the finished drawings exhibited on the walls 
that have gained the prizes, but that to a large extent the Council have been influenced in 
their aw^ard by the original sketches and plottings made on the spot. This prize may be 
regarded as one of the most useful the Institute offers. It is essentially for the study of some 
complete building. The importance of such W’ork should not be overlooked, for the knowledge 
gained by students wiio have mastered the design, planning, and detail of a building of 
recognised merit must be of great value. 

THE PUGIX STUDENTSHIP. 

There are no few'er than twelve candidates for the Pugin Studentship, and the work 
generally is extremely good. Mr. Sidney G. Follett carries off the prize with a fine series of 
drawings and sketches, crisp, clear, and explanatory. He sends measured details from West 
Walton Church, in Norfolk, and Warmington Church, in Northamptonshire, and charming 
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sketches from Linlithgow and Dunblane. The measured sketch of the lectern at Oundle, with 
all details shown, is quite typical of what an architectural sketch should l)e. He also sends 
admirable water-colour studies from Italy. 

Mr. Winter Eose, who gains a prize of ten guineas, submits a large amount of work, with 
the exception of the measured front of Binham Abbey, chiefly sketches. Most of these are in 
colour, some very sympathetically and freely drawn. 

An Honourable Mention is gained by Mr. Hadwen, who has done much admirable work in 
Yorkshire and Warwickshire. He sketches with a clean, Inight touch, and evidently soon gets 
into sympathy with his subject. His measured work is also interesting, though it should 1)6 
remembered that all jointing in masonry should be accurately shown. 

Mr. A, D. Eobinson sends a strong set of sketches and drawings of the Guild-Hall 
at Peterborough. He evidently is a powerful sketcher, but many of his pencil sketches are 
somewhat coarse, and seem to be too hurriedly done. Good drawings may be expected from 
Mr. Eobinson in the future if he takes his sketching a little more seriously. 

Much excellent work is shown by Mr. A. Welford, who has a delicate yet sympathetic 
touch, and the series of sketches and measured drawings he sends from the Cotswolds and 
elsewhere are very delightful. 

Others whose work is to be commended are Mr. George Yey, with good studies from South 
Kensington Museum ; Mr. J. B. Surman, with conscientious work from Wells and Glastonbury : 
and Mr. T. H. Whittaker, whose pencil sketches promise much for the future. Mr. H. M. 
Travers has a good eye for colour, a sketch of some old houses in Coutances being full of breadth 
and feeling, and he also draws the figure and sculpture with great freedom and delicacy. 

I rather feel that a point to be borne in mind by competitors for the Pugin is that 
more attention should be given to the xiroduction of analytical studies and sketches rather 
than to pretty perspectives. The bold sketch, with detail vaguely suggested, is not of such 
ultimate value to the student as that which shows an attempt to get at the dry bones of the 
subject as well as the pictorial exterior. And also that, as this prize is essentially for the 
study of mediaeval architecture, the work submitted for it should be more or less Gothic in 
character. Much of the work sent in cannot be classed under that head at all, though I am 
aware it is in accordance with the conditions. 

THE owmx JONES ST[mENTSHIP. 

We have next the Owen Jones Studentship, and for this the competition has been keen. 
Three sets of drawings were sent in, all of considerable and nearly equal merit. The 
studentship has been awarded to Mr. A. E. Martin, who shows most excellent work, treated 
on broad architectural lines, and showing a fine sense of colour and refinement. He sends 
complete studies made on the spot of Santa Maria del Popolo at Eome, showing the colour 
decoration of the entire church, with the beautiful painted ceiling over the choir by 
Pinturicchio drawn to a larger scale ; drawings from Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence, fresco 
decoration from Assisi, sketches from Siena and many other parts of Italy, delightful 
decorative work from the Palazzo Cataldi at Genoa, and an original design in colour. 

Mr. Matthew Dawson, who competed two years ago, is awarded the second jilace, and Mr. 
Eosse the third — the former exhibiting in his work a greater feeling for the use of colour, 
whilst the latter shows much ability in recording it. 

Mr. Dawson’s studies from the Ducal Palace at Venice and details from San Miniato and 
the Campanile at Florence are excellent, and show how this student has progressed in 
his work. 

Mr. Eosse sends a series of conscientious drawings from South Kensington Museum and 
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also from his native country — Holland ; but these, whilst exemplifying his versatility in the 
management of colour, hardly illustrate its combination with architecture as ornament, 
though doubtless with such ability as he possesses he will soon be able to apply it. 

THE SOANE HEDALEION. 

For this competition, a Customs House on a Quay, no fewer than twenty-eight designs have 
been submitted, and the studentship and 100/. have been awarded to Hr. George Drysdale. 

Hr. Drysdale has arranged a simple straightforward plan, with a large central hall 
balanced with wings at the sides, aj^proached through archways from the quay, and with exits 
on the town side -- the whole scheme being carefully thought out and arranged. In his elevations 
a distinctly modern French treatment, Eenaissance in character, has been very successfully 
employed. The design as a whole seems rather too much broken up m its masses ; the 
central block, unless seen from some considerable distance, would be cut off by the projecting 
lower stories. The tower, although suggested in the conditions, seems out of place, and 
would be better omitted. The elevations and sections, and the details more particularly, are 
beautifully drawn and tinted with washes of colour. 

An Hon. Hention is given to Hr. E. E. Prentice, who has a good symmetrical plan 
with a square hall entered through a portico divided into five bays by piers. The elevations 
are dignified and well conceived, but exception might be taken to breaking the continuiiv of 
the modillions in the main cornice over the window-heads. The tower is well designed. 

Mr. Alan Binning, who also receives an Hon. Hention, sends a thoughtful scheme, 
distinctly clever and showing much ability ; at the same time it produces a feeling of 
unnecessary weight, and seems more suggestive of a mausoleum than a customs house. 

Minerva " has a bold and striking composition, delineated with a set of excellent 
drawings well worked out ; but the result, again, is not a customs house, but an hotel de 
ville or casino of very florid character. 

The design of “ H.M.S.” is decidedly pleasing, and is well illustrated by a good water- 
colour ; but in this case the central dome has nothing to lead up to it, and rises from the flat 
roof without any base. It is a quiet and unpretentious ])uilding, in great contrast to some of 
the others. 

A good symmetrical design is submitted by ‘‘Torus,” but here, again, the author has 
treated it more on the lines of a town-hall. His half-inch elevation of part of the entrance 
front is a fine piece of draughtsmanship, and admirably shows tJie detail and character of the 
architecture. 

I must not omit to mention the drawings of ‘‘ Omega, ’ who has a good symmetrical plan 
with elevations treated in Classic style, with columns and pilasters carried up through the 
tw’o stories. The whole is forcibly grouped and illustrated by a strong set of drawings. 

“ Transire lias sacrificed the utility of his plan, wdiich is straggling and lacks concen- 
tration, in order to get length into his elevations. These, however, are decidedly good, and 
show evidence of much careful deliberation and study. The long line of front is very strong 
and dignified. 

“ Scarabaeus ” sends a well-worked-out study based on the architecture of Holland in the 
seventeenth century. As an arehceological record it is clever and interesting, and is admirably 
explained by beautiful drawings ; but the plan lacks practicability, and the whole seems out 
of place to-day. 

“Floreat,” “Southern Cross,” and Bacino ” are all worthy of mention, but time 
will not allow me to say more than that they resemble town-halls and palaces more than a 
customs house. 
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THB TITB PRIZE. 

Mr. Drysdale, the winner of the Soane, is also the winner here, and he is to be congratu- 
lated most heartily on his double success. The subject, An Open-air Theatre by a Eiver,” 
is a most charming and attractive one, and has brought out many excellent design^. Mr. 
Drysdale has a wonderful set of drawings, showing great power of draughtsmanship, his 
half-inch details especially with figure grouping being most admirably drawn. He has arranged 
his building on a wedge shaped plateau, rapidly descending to the stream— a plan, of course, 
that has been governed by the nature of the site — but on considering it as a whole, the com- 
position of the entrance block at the upper end seems to overpower the lower or stage portion, 
though probably this may be due to the perspective drawing. The whole design is brilliantlv 
conceived and well worthy the prize. 

Mr. Anthony Barker carries off a Medal of Merit and fen guineas with a fine conception, 
having a great colonnade surrounding both theatre and forecourt. This tends rather to over- 
whelm the centre part, which seems somewhat dwarfed in consequence. 

An Hon. Mention is awarded to Mr. T. L. Vesper, who has a good scheme, shown with 
admirable drawings. The large flights of stet)s from the ends of the main enhance corridor 
seem rather unnecessary, and I feel that the stage, auditorium, and gardens on either side are 
better designed than the entrance block, which hardly seems proportionate with them. The 
semicircular screen behind the stage is most charming, and admirably shown in the perspec- 
tive view. 

Mr. Alan Binning also gains an Hon. Mention with a picturesque plan and elevation. 
The wings on either side of the entrance block might with advantage be omitted, and the colon- 
naded screen at the back of the stage is too large in scale and dwarfs the auditorium. 

“ Tight '' submits an immense conception : the towers carried up over the dressing-room 
wings on either side of the stage are overwhelming, and the whole eflect is that of a massive 
and monumental edifice, which is not compatible with a building of this nature. 

The picturesque building shown by ''C Minor has many good points, but he has missed 
one of the most charming effects by carrying a solid wall across the lower part of the stage at 
the back, and thus shutting out the vista of the river behind it. 

Mafie *’ has a building uncompromisingly severe in treatment, with a strong cornice 
carried entirely around it ; but it misses the feeling of an open-air building, and seems merelv 
to have had the roof lifted off. 


THE GRISSELL PRIZE. 

Mr. A. H. Markham, who wins the Grissell Prize, sends a dignified and simjile scheme, 
admirably illustrated and carefully wnrked out. He has arranged a central staircase shaft, 
with four detached piers tied in below the circular water-tank, with a gallery above surround- 
ing a cupola, the whole composition being most praiseworthy. There is no mistakin‘T the 
utilitarian purpose of Mr. Markham’s design, and though it might be possible to criticise some 
of the details, yet it is a thoroughly successful effort. Delta ” sends a strong design, lackim^ 
somew^hat in grace in its uncompromising severity, and surmounted by a dome w’hich seems 
somewhat out of place. The design, again, by '' Stet,” is too cast-iron-looking in treatment, 
and with its network of uprights and cross-braces is suggestive of a gasometer. 

‘‘ Water Mark,” on the other hand, entirely conceals the construction of his design by 
enclosing it in a massive square towor, which gives no clue to the octagonal lAan withiil. 
'' 77 ” has a design of wBich the initial idea is somewiiat similar to Mr. Markham's ; but it is 
networked out with the same skill, and it has, moreover, a fatal touch of I'art nouveau 
which seems singularly out of place in a structure of this sort. 
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THE nODWIX BURSARY. 

The Godwin Medal and +65 have this year been awarded to Mr. A. H. Verstage. Three 
applications were received, and Mr. Allan ran very close to winning the prize. Mr. Verstage 
proposes to visit Paris for the purpose of studjdng some of the modern examples of building, 
especially where the employment of steel has influenced the planning, construction, and 
design. 

THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE. 

I am sorry to see that only one competitor ha^ entered for the Arthur Cates Prize. Con- 
sidering that this is one of the valuable prizes ottered by the Institute, it really is a matter of 
regret that there should be so little competition. Mr, Bryan Watson, to whom the has 
been awarded, sends an excellent series of varied designs and drawings, amongst them 
being a measured detail of a bay of the Norwich Cloisters, with the vaulting carefully worked 
out. His coloured perspective of the Petit Trianon at Versailles hardly does the building 
iustice. 


THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 

This is the first time the Henry Saxon Snell Prize has been awarded, and it is gratifying 
to see such a good result. No fewer than six competitors have sent in designs. The subject 
was a General Hospital for 200 beds in a provincial town, and when we consider the great 
amount of thought and labour expended in working it out, we cannot help feeling more than 
satisfied with the result. 

This competition in its conception allows no airy flights into the realms of fancy, but 
hard, matter-of-fact, up-to-date planning on strictly scientific lines, and it is very pleasant 
to record that the Council are unanimous in awarding the prize to Mr. V . Milburn. 
His design shows a broad grasp of the practical details of hospital planning, and hi& 
arrangement of the various departments and wards is evidence that he has understood 
the problem and exhaustively studied the subject. His drawings show technical knowledge oi 
detail and construction, and the whole scheme is one that in execution would be easy to work 
and control. The elevations are full of character and well thought out, boldly treated in 
brick and stone. 

The other designs submitted it would be impossible to mention in detail, but generally 
they have hardly realised the conditions, and the plans lack concentration and are scattered in 
arrangement. Many of the competitors show a good knowledge of hospital requirements, but 
a comparison with the winning set of drawings will show where they have failed in other 
directions. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, this completes my review of the students* work, 
and 1 trust they vill take what 1 have said in the same kindly spirit in which it is meant. 
It must be gratifying to those who have gained the prizes to feel that they have deserved 
them, ])ut at the same time the unsuccessful students need not be disheartened, foi* it is not 
all the prize-Avimiers in early life who achieve success thereafter. 
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TOTE or THAXK:S FOE THE FoREGOiXCt EArEES. 
The President. Mr. Thomas E. Collcutx, in the Chair. 


The pee side NT, when calling upon Pro- 
fessor Lethaby for his Pap^r, inentic ned that the 
usual practice was for the President to deliver the 
Annual Ad.dress to Students, and it had been his 
privilege to perform that duty last year. On C'jii- 
sidering the matter, however, at the opening of the 
current Session, he felt that in hi-. Address last 
year he had rather exhausted his advice to the 
students, and that it would be wise and in all 
their interests to ask someone more in torch than 
he was with the forward educational movement to 
deliver the Address on the present occasion. He 
could not help taking credit to himself for a very 
ha.ppy inspiration in asking Professor Lethaby to 
fullii a duty which would otherwise have been his. 

Writing since the Meeting, the President states 
that he desires to express in the JoruxAL his 
grateful appreciation of Professor Lethaby 's kind- 
ness in taking an onerous duty oH his hands, and 
also his admiration of the brilliant and scholarly 
discourse vith which the Professor had favoured 
the Institute. 

Mr. EEGINALI) blomfield, a.e.a. ;f.], 

asked by the President to lead the discussion on 
the Addresses delivered to the Meeting, said that he 
would propose a vote of thanks with pleasure, but 
to lead the discussion was Cjuite another thing, for 
he felt rather bewildered with the apposite criticism 
they had just heard from Mr. Dawber, which rather 
put out of one's head the extraordinarily sugges- 
tive Paper of Profe-.^^or Lethaby. He should like 
to say how pleased he thought every one must be 
that Mr. Dawber could tell them that the students 
liad made such a good ^how of work this year. 
Mr. Dawber had made some very sound criticisms, 
and seemed very well pleased with the work 
that had been submitted. As to Professor 
Lethaby’s Paper, it seemed to him one of the 
most suggestive Papers he had heard for a good 
many years. He should like to have had an 
opportunity of reading it heff)i’c he was called 
upon to propose the vote ot thanks, because it was 
exceedingly difficult to follow the high train of 
thought that Professor Lethaby had put before 
them. He must say that Professor Lethaby had 
rather surprised him in treating Greek art — he 
would not say as a flash in the pan, but as a sort 
of brilliant efflorescence in a short space of years. 
He thought that was not historical as a matter of 
fact. Professor Lethaby was a very learned man, 
and when he said a thing he (Mr. Blomfield) was 
inclined to think he was probably right ; but his 
priim facie impression was, not that Professor 


Lethaby was wrong, but that he had given them 
rather an erroneous impression, because Greek art 
was a very old affair indee<l. and that beautiful and 
pure art of the time of Pericles was no sudden 
thing. In its prime it mieht have been a matter 
of, say, fifty years or so, but it was rhe result of 
many generations of development. Another point 
had occurred to him, and there, again, he felt great 
sympathy with Professor Lethaby — he was dealing 
with an abstruse range of subjects and at a high 
level, and it was quite impossible to cover the 
whole field that came into his subject — but all 
reference to Eoman architecture or building had 
been omitted. To his (the speaker’s) mind, Eoman 
architectiue wa-^ probably the most important 
legacy of antiquity, and they owed to the great 
Roman constructors more than they owed to any- 
body in the past. He rather expected from the 
line of country Professor Lethaby was taking that 
he would have said something about that : because, 
as far as he gathered the gist r4 the Paper, it was 
all tending up to the point that the reasonable and 
scientific treatment of building was the ultimate 
development of architecture. There was, he 
thought, a great deal that was very suggestive in 
Eoman architecture tliat they ought to study — and 
he was sure that on this point Prr>fe>sor Lethabv 
aci’reed with Itiin. Mith regard to their old and 
favourite <Htestion of proportions, Ih’ofessor Lethaby 
had made some most suggestive and salutary re- 
marks. He very rightly attacked the fetish that 
was made of abstract rules of proportion. As a 
fact those rules were ex jwbt facto classifications, 
and the Greeks were not handicapped by any sudh 
rigid system. ^Yhere Vitruvius gave them so many 
diameters — where he gave them, say, 8.\ or 9 — one 
found at Segesta 5?, or 6, and there was no abso- 
lute rule on that point at all. That was a valuable 
bit of criticism which they all ought to bear in 
mind. With regard to the Professor’s suggestion 
that the younger men should lay tlieir heads 
together end see if they could not do something in 
the way of a step forward, he thought that one of 
the best things he had ever heaid in that room. 
He did not agree with all the concluding remarks. 
f(>r he did nut think he would advise a student to 
dig and ddvt' and make excavations, hecau-'C lu* 
would be better occupied in measuring up a bit of 
^tiadwork than in grubbing about among earth- 
works ; but he, and no doubt all his hearers, felt 
grateful to Professor Lethaby for this excellent 
suggestion that the young men should ^mll together 
in the advancement of architecture. Uc had 
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known Professor Lethaby for many years as one 
of their most brilliant and original thinkers, and 
the keynote of his life had been an intense enthu- 
siasm for architecture. He therefore had much 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to him. 

SiK ASTON ^yEBB, B.A. [FX said he 
seconded the vote of thanks with the greatest 
possible pleasure. He thought with Mr. Blomfield 
— Professor Blomfield perhaps he ought to say — 
that Professor Lethaby had always been one of 
their great thinkers, and there was nothing more 
useful amongst a working practical body of archi- 
tects than to have some man who would give the 
time and trouble to think, and then come and give 
them the result in that room. Professor Lethaby had 
done that several times. He himself had not always 
quite agreed, but he was bound to say that after a 
time they found that what Professor Lethaby had 
thought to-day a great many others would think to- 
morrow. His Paper that evening was another of 
those occasions when one might not perhaps alto- 
gether agree. He (Sir Aston) was not an authority 
on Greek architecture and would not venture to 
express an opinion on Professor Lethaby ’s Address, 
hut there was always a depth aud originality about 
Professor Lethaby's suggestions which tnust make 
them all go home aud think. In an Address to 
Students that was one of the most important 
things — and it would make not only the younger 
students think, but the older ones also. He en- 
tirely agreed as to the suggestion at the end of the 
Pctper, and hoped that the young men w'ould follow 
it up. He himself was rather a believer, not in 
cliques, but in coteries, in young men coming 
together and having meetings and talking things 
over amongst themselves : because, after all, it was 
very easy for older men to come and give advice, 
but they all knew that that advice wns not always 
had regard to. To get together and talk over the 
problems amongst themselves, that was the vital 
thing that was likely to lead in the future to some 
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advancement in architecture, and it was to their 
young men that they looked to take the next step. 
The elders had tried, and now it was for the 
young men to go one better, and the way to do 
that was to combine and see if there was not some 
line on which they could -work, and work with 
enthusiasm. During the Gothic revival there was 
great enthusiasm, but after that died out he thought 
there had been rather a lack of a rallying- point round 
which enthusiasm could gather, and on a suggestion 
like that of Professor Lethaby young men should 
meet and decide w^hat they would try to do among 
themselves so that some enthusiasm might again 
arise. It would then be the delight of the young 
men to work with each other and to work with 
enthusiasm for some definite aim which they really 
sincerely thought was the right and proper thing 
for them to carry out for the w^hole of their lives. 
He thought they could not thank Professor Lethaby 
too much for his suggestion. F or Mr. Guy Dawber’s 
Paper they were also extremely obliged. It was a 
great encouragement to young men to have a short 
notice of their work. It showed at any rate that 
it had not been overlooked, and that it had been 
appreciated. They had all been immensely struck 
this year by the enormous amount of painstaking 
and beautiful work that unfortunately had to go 
unrewarded as regards prizes, but certainly iiut 
unrewarded as regards the result to themselves. 
The students must have had a great deal of pleasure 
in doing it, and their elders had looked at their 
w'ork wdth equal pleasure. For himself he never 
remembered a finer year of the Pugin Competition 
or any other ; the drawings were most beautiful : 
they seemed to have carried drawing to the ex- 
treme of perfection, and not only the drawing, hnt 
they seemed to have entered into the delight and 
the spirit of the beautiful things they had drawn. 
He had the greatest possible pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. 
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CHEONIGLE. 

The President’s ‘‘At Home.” 

Some two hundred and hfty members in all 
parts of the country accepted the President’s in- 
vitation and were present at the At Home ’ held 
at the Institute on Monday the 2Tth ult. On the 
walls ot the rooms were huni^- the premiated draw- 
int^s in the competitions for the current year’s 
Pnzes and Studentships. Seen apart from the 
crowded collection at the Alpine Club Galleries the 
drawings made an effective and interesting display, 
and the opportunity of viewing them at leisure 
under the happy conditions of the evening was 
manifestly appreciated. 

The Prizes and Studentships 1908. 

The Annual Exhibition of Drawings submitted 
in competition for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute closed on Saturday the 
1st inst. During the twelve days it was open to 
the public, the exhibition was visited by over six- 
teen hundred persons, a very considerable advance 
on any previous year. The Prizes were distributed 
by the President at the Meeting of the Brd inst., 
when members were afforded the opportunity of 
inspecting the admirable work resulting from the 
tours of Mr. C. Gascoyne [Owen Jones Student 
I90G1 and Mr. A. J. Margetson [Puqin Student 
1907 V 

The Institute Silver iMedal for Measured Draw- 
ings awarded this year was the first struck from 
the design recently presented to the Institute by 
Mr. George Frampton, Pi. A. H.A.], and the Pre- 
sident in handing it to the winner congratulated 
him on becoming the possessor of so beautiful a work 
of art. A photographic reproduction of the Medal 
was given in the Journal for 9th November last. 

With reference to the award of a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Five Guineas for the measured 
drawings of Cobham Hall, Kent, submitted under 
the motto “Cantii '' [see Award, p. 205;, which were 
afterwards found to be the joint production of two 
competitors, Messrs. Piobert Tall and Thorold 
Bennett, the Council have decided to award a Cer- 


tificate to each of the competitors and to divide 
the money prize between them. The Cuiincil 
however, desire it to be understood that their con- 
cession on this occasion must not be taken as a 
precedent. In future competitions for the Institute 
Prizes joint work submitted under a single motto 
in this way ^\iil disi|ualify the authors altogether. 
This rule is to be incorporated in the Conditions 
published in the Prizes pamphlet. 

The New Secretary R.I.B.A. 

At the General Meeting last iMonday the Presi- 
dent announce<l that the Council had appointed 
:\Ir. G. Ian MacAlister, B.A.Oxon., to the post of 
Secretary of the Institute, vacant through the 
resignation of Mr. W. J. Locke. 

For the information of members it may he 
mentioned that, in response to the advertisement 
which appeared in the leading newspapers and 
architectural journals, applications for the post 
were received to the number of 123. The task of 
selection was referred to a committee of the 
Council, assisted bv two Past Presidents, Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., and Mr. John Belcher, A.E.A. After 
holding four meetings and interviewing several of 
the candidates, Mr. MacAlister wars finally chosen, 
and the selection was unanimously approved at a 
full meeting of the Council on the 3 r 1 inst. 

Mr. MacAlister, who was an Exhibitioner in 
Modern Histjry of Merton College, Oxford, 
graduated with honours in Classics and Literae 
Humaniores in 1901. After leaving Oxford he 
•served for two years as Secretary and Aide-de- 
Camp on the staff of Major-General the Earl of 
Dundunald during his command of the Canadian 
Forces. Since his return to England he has been 
engaged in literary and journalistic work. 

The new Secretary is tu enter upon his duties 
immediately. 

Design for the New County Hall. 

The Establishment Committee of the London 
('ounty Council report that the three Assessors 
appointed to act in the final stage of the compe- 
tition for designs for the New County Hall have 
submitted their report on the result. They state 
tliat the twenty- three designs submitted by com- 
petitors in the final stage were illustrated by 34G 
diawings, and they have unanimously selected the 
design submitted by Mr. Ralph Knott. ‘^This,” 
says the report, ‘As a forcible and artistic sugges- 
tion which conveys to us the purpose for which it 
is to be erected, and is almost entirely without 
costly and unnecessary features ; moreover, we 
are of opinion that the estimated cost is a fair one, 
and that the building could probably be erected 
within the sum named in instruction No. 34. 
While making this award we wish to record our 
opinion that the great projection of the centre 
portion of the river front requires modification. 
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and that the fine fiight of steps into the river 
beyond the face of the Embankment wall, de- 
scribed as ‘ undesirable ’ in the replies to com- 
petitors’ questions, should be omitted, as, indeed, 
the author in his report himself suggests. There 
are other i^oints in the plan that require moditica- 
tion, but the brilliant qualities of the design far 
outweigh, in our opinion, these and other com- 
paratively unimportant defects.” 

The drawings will be open to public inspection 
during the week commencing 7th February, be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and s p.m. 

XIr. Ralph Knott was educated at the City of 
London School, served his articles with 
^Yoodd tC Ainslie, and was afterwards assistant in 
the office of Sir Aston AVebb, E.A. 

Architects and the Prevention of Corruption Act 1906 : 

Counsel s Opinion. 

The following questions on points affecting 
architects in relation to the Corrupt Practices Act 
1906 were formulated by a firm of solicitors acting 
under the instructions of Mr. J. Alfred Goteh [F.' , 
of Kettering, and were submitted by the Council 
of the Institute for the opinion of Mr. AV. 0. 
Danckwerts, K.C. Mr. Gotch states that his aim 
was to have the case presented mainly from the 
2 )oiut of view of the country architect. The learned 
CounsePs opinion, which hears date the 12th July 
1907, is appended below printed in italics. 

Question 1.- Does an Architect by acting also 
as (Quantity Surveyor, and being paid by the Con- 
tractor as stated in the summary without having 
informed the Building Owner, render himself liable 
to prosecution under the Prevention of Corruption 
Act 1906 •? 

Answeu. — He dues )iot. In oukr that an uj/ence 
man eommttied the thijig must he dime eorrupthj, 
and merehj doing hunesthj u'hat is indicated hy the 
question is not corrupt. 

Question 2. — Does an Architect, acting also as 
Quantity Surveyor, who puts into the Bill of 
Quantities without informing the Building Owner 
a sum of money to be paid to him by the Con- 
tractor for printers’ and lithograjihers’ charges 
for printing the Bill of (,)u^tntities render himself 
liable to prosecution under the Act ’? 

Answer. — The same anbicer ((pplies to this 

lies turn as to Question 1. 

Question H. — Does an Architect, acting also as 
Quantity Surveyor, by charging remuneration for 
revising the Bill of (M^3,ntities where there is a 
variation in the works without informing the 
Building Owner render himself liable under the 
Acc‘? 

Answer. — The same ansicer applies to this 
Question as to (Jncstion 1. 


Question 4. — Does an Architect who puts in the 
Bill of Quantities a sum of money to be paid to 
him by the Contiactor for copies of Drawings other 
than the first set without informing the Building 
Owner render himself similarly liable ? 

Answer. — The ansiver applies here also. But I 
should point out that under the fonns herewith 
the tost or these should he home hy the Builder. 

In my opinion the system 0 / uiarging the Em- 
ployer through the Builder for Bills of Quantities 
is not a commendable one. because it calculated 
to mislead the Emjdoyer if not to conceal the fact 
ui payment from him. The better practice would 
he for the Aichite‘J tu get his pay direct from the 
Emjdoycr. 

Eighth International Congress of Architects, Vienna. 

The Programme of the Congress to be held in 
Vienna from the 18th to the 24th May next, under 
the auspices of the Austrian Committee and the 
leading architectural societies in Vienna, has been 
received, and steps are being taken by the Institute 
for the distribution of copies among the architects 
of the United Kingdom. The organisation and 
general arrangements are much on the lines of the 
London meeting of the Congress in 1906. The 
subscription for members is 25 kronen (a krone 
being equivalent to about a franc) ; for lady mem- 
bers, 15 kronen. 

Members of the Congress are invited to the 
official opening in the Imperial and Royal Castle, 
to the fete given by the Imperial Court, to the 
municipal reception at the Town Hall, to the 
''rout” at the Kunstlerhaus, and to the evening 
ban([uet at the Kahlenberg to be given by the 
Austrian Society of Civil Engineers and Architects ; 
also to the official opening of the International 
Architectural Exhibition. Members will have the 
right of attending the various visits and excursions 
and the farewell banquet on payment of the neces- 
sary charges. 

The following subjects will be subnfftted for 
deliberation 

1. Regulation of the Cultivation of Art by the 
State. The Executive Committee propose to 
move That State Administrations should be 
urgently requested to establish special Secretaries 
of State, or at least suitable Departments, for the 
Fine Arts. Prominent artists should be associated 
with these Secretaries or Departments. As archi- 
tecture must be regarded as the leader of the Fine 
Arts, architects should be represented on these 
bodies in the majority. The duty of the Secre- 
taries or De])artmeuts should be the protnotion 
and care of the Fine Arts in every branch.” 

2. Architectural Copyright and tlie Ownership 
of ih-awings. 

6. Regulation uf International Architectural 

K K 
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Competition^;. The iermanent Cumniittee will 
present a Eeport on this subject. 

1. Legal Qualitications and Government Certi- 
fying of Architects. 

0. Conservation of Public Architectural ]^Ionu- 
m»mts. 

b. Concerning Pieinforced Concrete Buildings. 

The Executue Committee invite ^vIitten ex- 
prc'^sions of opinion with regard to the resolution 
concerning Subject I. — either short communica- 
ticns indicating acgiuescence or more detailed 
Papers— by the loth March at latest. At the first 
principal meeting of the Congress the result of 
these opinions will be brought forward and di-;- 
cusssd. 

A referee is to be appointed for each of the 
remaining subjects with a view to presenting to the 
Congress a uniform digest of the Papers sent in. 

The following lectures will be delivered : — 

1. The Influence of Modern Art in the Sphere 
of Architecture, by Karl Konig. 

2. The Inliuenceof the Historic Style:; of Archi- 
tecture on the I>evelo 2 :iment of New Styles, by 
Leojiold Bauer. 

8. The Building La^^s of Berlin, London, Paris, 
Rome, and Vienna, and their influence on the 
architectural form of dwelling-houses and the 
a^jpearance of the city, by Karl Mayreder. 

4. The Photometric Survey of Architectural 
Monuments, by Dr. A. Meydenbauer. 

5. The Architect’s Co 2 )yright in his Designs, 
by Dr. Sandur Eros. 

6. Town Planning in Germany in the Middle 
Ages and at the Present Time, by Bodo Ebhard. 

Papers submitted to the Congress must be in 
either German, English, Erench, or Italian. The 
abstracts will be given in all four languages. 

An Inier national Architectural Exhibition will 
be opened in the “ Gartenbau-Gesellschaft ” in the 
city, and will be accessible to the public for four 
weeks from the opening of the Congress. Members 
will have the right of free admission. 

The President of the Congress is Herr Otto 
'Wagner, and the Secretary Herr I’. FA von 
Krauss, of E^chenbachgasse 9, Vienna I. 

Crosby Hall. 

At the meeting of the London County Council 
last Tuesday the Local (roveimment Committee 
ret^orted at length tlie circumstances which liad 
led to the abandonment of the scheme for the 
preservation of Crosby Hall, and recommended 
that the refeience to the Committee to deal with 
the matter should be discharged. 

8ir J. Benn, i\r.P., thought the Council might 
well [luuso to shed one tear o\er Crosby Hall. The 
Council had done their little be-t— net much, ^ler- 
haps — but that little had been unsuccessful. He 
moved to add to tlu' reeoumKmdation an expression 
of the Cuuncir.s regret that the City Companies 


had nut taken mea^Lircb to savi from destruetion 
such an historic monument as Crosby Hall. 

Mr. Stuart Sankey said that some ^^eople thought 
that Crosby Hail was n<^t a building on which a 
very large sum of money should be spent. It had 
constantly been inolernised, and a jwtion of it 
was ahected with dry-rot. If the Council had 
voted a large suiu of money fur 2 )reserviug it they 
would he met with the cry that they were taking 
it out of the mouths of starxing chiklren. Unjust 
remarks had been made about the City Companies, 
who had out of their funds contributetl mo-t 
liberally to the ^n'eservation fund. 

Sir R. M. l>each croft thought the City Com- 
panies could do, and did, more good with their 
money in the direction ( f education than in ^n’e- 
serving ancient buildings. 

Colonel Probyn was of opinion that they might 
yet consider a scheme for mo^'ing thi'; ancient 
hall to some other site, and making it a permanent 
museum, after the style of the Ciuny Museum in 
Pari^. There was a good illustration of this in 
London since Hyde Park Corner was actually to 
be transported from one '^ide of the street to the 
other. 

Mr. Ernest Gray (Chairman of the Committee} 
declared that all concerned had exhausted every 
effort to save this hall He could hardly :;ee why 
the City Companies should be made the sca 2 :)egoat 
in this matter. If the mover of the amendment 
would substitute tor “ City Companies" the word 
“ Government 'Mie would be preyiared to ^u^iport 
it. The Government had both the jiower and the 
money to deal with this subject, and there was no 
1 ‘ea^on why this building should not have been 
l^reserved as a national monument. 

On a dixisiun the amendment was rejected by 
72 vote'> t ) o<s. I’he recommendation of the Coin- 
mittee xva-; then ado^ited. 

Vanishing London. 

To the Editor .Iouunvl H.I.B.A., 

SiK, — The xvide interest which has been dis2)layed 
in the fate of Crosby Hnll makes the present a 
Fitting occasion to luing once more before tin* 
London public the crying need fur a full and com- 
prehensive record of the historic buildings which 
still exi^t xvithin and around our great city. Tins 
undersigned, meuibers and supporters of the Com- 
mittee for the Survey of t1u' Memorials of Greater 
Ijondom tlierefoi’C, on belialf of the general body 
of the Committeeks members and xvelUwishers, 
desire to make an earnest appeal for assistance* in 
their xvork. 

The Ckunmitt(e‘k; xvork is well kn uvii. During 
Uiirteeny<‘iiiN therii has laen collectiel a large mass 
of material, mainly hy the voluntary xvork of 
memhers, and from this have been prepared 
s(‘ven \aluablc monographs on siicli hnildings 
as the Tiinity Hospital, Mile Find ; the ctinrches of 
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StratforiMe-Bow and Stepney ; Bromley Palace ; 
the Great House, Leyton, tV'C., besides the surveys 
of the complete parishes of Bromley- by- Bow and 
Chelsea, the latter of which is in active prepara- 
tion. 

The historical! value of these monographs cannot 
be over-estimated, since they not only present a 
carefully veritied account of the persons and inci- 
dents connected with the past existence of each 
building, but give also a complete architectural 
record of the fabric itself by means of elaborate 
drawings and photographs. During the whole 
period of the movement in favour of the preserva- 
tion of Crosby Hall the Committee have been 
pursuing this most important work in regard to 
this building, and the public may expect this month 
to be in possession of the result of their labours in 
the form of their ninth monograph. 

The voluntary work of the “ active section has 
enabled the Committee to publish these volumes 
in an expensive and tasteful form, befitting their 
character as permanent records, and yet to ofier 
them to the public at a comparatively low price. 
It is clear, however, that these gratuitous services 
must be seconded by the practical support of a 
larger roll of subscribing members than has 
hitherto been available. The Committee therefore 
confidently appeal to the public to join their ranks 
and to participate in the preparation of a work 
which shall be worthy of London. 

The Committee, in issuing now the complete 
monograph on Crosby Hall, which is illustrated 
by reproductions of old prints and a splendid 
series of modern drawings of the Hall, only just 
completed, wish to call attention to the fact that 
copies of any publications issued by them are 
presented first to all their members. 

Persons wishing either to subscribe to this par- 
ticular monograph or to become regular supporters 
of the Committee are re(iuested to communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. Percy Lovell, Parliament 
Chambers, Great Smith Street, S.^Y. — We are, 
yours obediently. 


Rii’on- 

Maky C. Lovelack. 

^foXKSWELr. 

CuEZOX. 


W. D. Caeoe. 
Walter Crane. 
W. J. Hardy. 
Phild’ Nor^iax. 


B VLCARRES. 


The late E. L. Galizia 

Emmanuel Lewis Gali/ia, M.Inst.C.E., Kt. Medj.. 
Kt. of St. Gregory the Great, who died on the 
6th May last in his seventy-sixth year, was elected 
Fellow of the Institute in 1888. He joined the 
Civil Service of Malta in the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1846, and received various promotions, 
until he was created the first Superintendent of 
Public Works with a seat on the Executive and 
Legislative Council of the Government. 


Besides various engineering works comprising the 
Grand Harbour extension, he carried out several 
architectural works, notably the “ Addolorata Ceme- 
tery,” built in the Gothic style. He planned and 
canied out the Mahomedan Cemetery, for which 
the late Sultan Abdul Aziz created him Kt. Medj. 
Several churches in the island were built from his 
designs, and in consideration of his work in this 
direction Pope Leo XIII. conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood of St. Gregory the Great. 
His last work was the Technical Institute— built 
in the classic style — near Valletta. 

During his period of service he carried out a com- 
plete survey and made a set of record and descriptive 
plans of all Government property in Malta. He was 
on two occasions commissioned by the Impeiial 
Government to visit Cyprus, soon after the British 
occupation, to report on itb posi^ible coLiiisation. 
He was a member of the University board for 
examination of candidates for the profession of 
architects, Consulting Engineer to the Medical 
Board, and President of the local commission for 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 1886. 

Valletfct, G. H. Gvltziv. 

Some Grinling Gibbons Carving. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Pre- 
sident directed the attention of members to a very 
fine piece of carving by Grinling Gibbons hanging 
over the screen in the Meeting-room, wbiL-h has 
been very kindly lent to the Instititte by the owner, 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.]. This admiral >le 
specimen of the great master’s work represents the 
arms of Winchester College, and it formed part of 
the beautiful panelling which used to decorate the 
chancel of Winchester College Chapel. The piece 
itself is represented below, and by the courtesy of Mr. 
Hubbard we are able to illustrate some other parts 
of the work. 

In a letter addres-;ed t ^ the Editor ]\Ir, Hubbard 
says : — 

“ The carving at Winchester College was exe- 
cuted by Grinling Gibbous iii the year 1660. Per- 
haps a few words in connection with this interesting 
work may be acceptable. I quote from a letter in 
my possession dated loth February 189S, written 
by the Bishop of South^^ark to Lord Heytesbury, 
in which the Bishop says the following is its 
history: — 

‘ During the great revolution the College 
Chapel was much mutilated, but on the Restoration 
its panelled work was erected in severe taste, 
but by the best procurable workmanship, and 
tbeie it remained the glory of the place until 
the Gothic craze possessed the authorities and 
it wTis turned out about lSt^5 and passed into my 
hands.’ 

“ Prior to its removal the chancel of the chapel 
was richly panelled with an abundance of (Irinliip^ 
Giblums carving. The east end was further 




decorated by four three-quarter pillars with Ionic 
caps with swags, and between the pillars was a 
picture of the Annunciation by Lemoine. 

“ It was an unfortunate period in the history of 
architecture when the Gothic revival was in vogue 
and the beauty of Renaissance work was not 
appreciated. The action of our predecessors must 
not be judged too hardly by present-day standards ; 
Imt it is a matter of extreme regi*et that all this 
lovely carving by the master hand of (Irinling 
Gibbons should have been discarded by IVfr. Butter- 
field and the Governors of AVinchest'a* College in 
the year 18G5. 

“ In 1808 the late Lord Tleytesbury saw the 
carving and purchased it from the Bishop. Lord 
Heytesbury had it removed lo Heytesbury in 
^Yiltshire, where it was stored in his laundry, and 
it was from this quarter that my partner Mr. Albert 
W. Moore and I rescued it. The bulk of the carving 
now adorns Sir George Cooper’s house at Hurstley, 
near Winchester, The Arms of Winchester 


College were not, however, acquired by Sir G. 
Cooper ; undoubtedly their ultimate resting place 
should be in the chapel of Winchester College. 

The illustration of one of the panels in the 
screen across the ante -chapel is perhaps one of the 
finest designs ever conceived and executed, and 
students would do well to examine the harmony 
of all the lines in its composition. A study of 
this will appeal to every artistic nature, and it puts 
to shame the sad and sickly lines which are the 
foundations of Vart nnuceaii. In the fioral 
swags and drops Crinling Gibbons appears to have 
been satisfied by faithfully copying nature without 
attempting to add or deduct from it : he grouped 
his fioral subjects and reproduced them in their 
natural size. 

“ The charm of this work is enhanced by the 
fact that it appears never to have been oiled or 
stained, and like all old oak work it has a silvery, 
ashy greyness in its old age, and not a blackened 
surface which is usually assume«l.” 
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The Proposed Diploma in Architecture at Cambridge. 

The Times of the 27th ult. published the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. T. G. .Jacks.^n, E.A., 
representative of the Eoyal Academy on the Board 
of Architectural Education, Mr, Reginald Blomfiekl, 
A.R.A., one of the Secretaries, and Mr. Basil 
Champneys, Vice-Chairman of the Board : — 

The Camh)i(h/f' Z'niverbitij Beportey ol lOtli Decern- 
her 1907 gives the report of the syndicate appointed 
ill J une 1907 to consider the desirability of instituting 
in the University a diploma in architecture. The 
report will some what surprise those who are familiar 
with the theory and practice of the art of architecture. 
After a preliminary reference to existing provisions for 
architectural training, the report goes on to state that 
the education of architects in this country is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, that the principle of appren- 
ticeship is on the wane, and that ” a sound general 
education on liberal lines is the greatest tJesuJf ratum, 
supplemented by special instruction in the principles of 
construction, in history, and in art.” 

Of these three statements the tirst two are open to 
very grave question. The training of architect'^ in this 
country has been reorganised in the last few years by 
architects themselves, and so far from the principle of 
apprenticeship being on the wane, it is recognised by 
all architects as an essential part ot an architect’s 
training, tollowing on his two years' prelimmarv course 
ill the technical school. But the vital issue lies in the 
third statement, that a sound general education on 
liberal lines is the greatest (ie^idcratuin." AVe cordially 
welcome this statement of a very important principle : 
but the syndicate has no sooner laid it down in verv 
handsome terms than it incontinently turns its back on 
it. On examining the proposed bclieme, we find that 
this special examination for the ordinary B. A. degree 
is to be in two parts. Part T. is purely techuical 
(practical mathematics, applied inecliauics. strength 
of materials, descriptive geometry, surveying) ; and 
Part II. is to consist of the history of architecture of 
Europe and the Near East, outlines of the general 
history of art. architecture, and the allied arts, subjects 
for ail essay on a selected period, and the theory of art 
in relation to architectural design. The sound general 
education on liberal lines’’ has simply disappeared; 
and as to the merits of the scheme as a eour-^e of 
special training, we would submit that it has all tlie 
defects and none of the advantages of the older system 
of architectural training which architects have tliein- 
selvL'S found it necessary to reorganise. It has not the 
advantage ot the system of simple apprentice ^hip, 
which at any rate brought the student into touch with 
actual work under the supervision ot professional 
architects : it has its defects, in th.it it relics on the 
venerable and much misapplied detinitiou of architec- 
ture ar. a science and an art, and emphasises the 
cleavage by a rigid separation into a]iplied science on 
the one hand and history on the other. All these 
elements, applied science, history, and arclueoiogy, 
enter into architecture, but they are not architecture. 
The syndicate appears to have o\ erlooked the fact that 
architecture is, after all, the art of design, under 
severely limited conditions ; that it has its own peculiar 
technique, just as the ai'ts of painting and sculpture 
have theirs, and that though it is very nece-^sary for an 
architect to possess scientific knowledge of materials 
and of the laws that govern their use. the knowledge so 
acquired does not make him an architect. The quality 


of the architect, that which differentiates him from the 
engineer or from the professor of mechanics, is the 
imaginative use to which he puts his knowledge as an 
artist in pure form. 

In our opinion (and we offer it as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men and architects in practice) the proposed 
school will not answer the expectations of its advocates 
for the following reasons. 

The difficulty which architects have to contend with 
in the training of their pupils is not the absence of 
preliminary technical training. Pupils can obtain 
this in the technical schools. The real difficulty lies 
in the fact that pupils, owing to their imperfect 
general education, do not know how to learn. Their 
faculties are not educated to the fine point which 
enables a well -equipped mind to seize at once on the 
essential points of a subject. The result is that 
students who have been so educated at school and 
college will catch up and pass pupils who have left 
school early in order to start at once on their special 
tiuining. Architects of experience prefer a f>upil with 
a good general education and no special tramina to a 
puj:)!! with special training hut imperfect education : 
and We suggest that, in substituting special training for 
a liberal education, the UmveiNilv will not meet an 
educational want, bat will greatly complicate the 
educational problem in relation to the profession'- by 
curtailing that " sound general education on liberal 
lines ’’ which the syndicate itself admits to be -‘the 
greatest i dera tinii/' 

Architects have themselves been revising their 
methods of training, and the whoh gi^t of such reforms 
as have been accomplished lies in the directly practical 
bias of the training given. The instructors arc archi- 
tects in practice, and the traiiiing is supplemented by 
practical demonstrations in workshops and buildings 
in the process of erection. How is this to be done iu 
the University ? It can hardly provide the facilities 
for such training which exist in great cities, such as 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham, where 
the elaborate apparatus required is at hand and im- 
portant buildings are constantly in progress. 

It appears that the training proposed at Cambridge 
will be given by professors who will probabh not be 
architects. AVithout the least desire to disparage their 
capacity, we would point out that, by the nature of 
the case, the training given in architecture will almost 
inevitably be amateur training. Surely this count in , 
as compared, let us say, with France, has suffered too 
long from the views of the amateur on architecture. 
AVe c.mnot help feeling that, for purposes of training 
in the practice of architecture, the value of the pro- 
posed school at Cambridge will amount to nothing at all. 

As to the utilitarian aspect of this scheme— that is, 
its likelihood of providing immediate employment for 
those who have passed its school — we submit that 
architects, after all, will have the principal voice in 
the training of their students; and we submit that 
architects will require some more pr act leal and 
thorough training in the technique of architecture 
before they will be prepared to offer paid employment. 
If this is so, an important reason for the establish- 
ment of the school falls to the ground. Parents and 
guardians will not find it any easier than before to 
obtain employment for the young men who have cur- 
tailed their education in order to anticipate their 
special training. The short cut will end iu ixcnl de sac. 

Lastly, we deprecate the proposed school not less in 
the interests of the Universities than of our own art. 
The proper function of a University, as we conceive 

L L 
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it, and the ideal, at all events till lately, pursued at 
Oxford and Cambridge, is to supply an edueation 
which will enable its graduates to approach their 
practical work in life from a higher standpoint, with 
a firmer grasp of its possibilities, and a cdearer vision 
of its relations to life as a whole. So far. this tradi- 
tion of education ha*^ worked with admirable success 
in English life. Professional men are not found to 
have lost in capacity and integrity by reason of their 
having received a liberal education. But even if it 
were nut so, even it a liberal education handicapped a 
man in the race for wealth, we should still maintain 
that the advantages of such an education are. in them- 
selves, its sufficient justiticatioii. Immediate success 
is not the sole and only aim of mental trainintt, and 
it would be a matter of deep regret if there should be 
any ground for supposing that oui older Universities 
so regarded it. 


EETIEWS, 

HOW TO ESTIMATE. 

Hoj. to E:iii}nare : oeing the Anahj&is of Bnildt/s' 1% ices, 
dt. By Jehn T. Be a. Surveyor to the IKar 

Dei'Ciyiment. Thud Ediiura, icvBed and enhuqed. 
Bo. L(/nd. 1908. B,ice 7s. M. net. [B. T. Batsford, 
94 Hinh Holboin. TUC.] 

This book, by Mr. J. T. Rea, which has reached 
a third edition, appeared originally as articles in 
the Building Xeics. In the present edition much 
has been added, as one would expect, on the 
latest science, electricity, among other things 
showing how considerably contractors can ^ave by 
u-ing electric instead of steam power. This, like 
all other ‘‘ costs,” must, however, depend on Iccality 
and other conditions. Thatcher ” ha'> al-o been 
added to the other trades, and the contents generally 
extended by some thirty pages. 

The author does well to remind his readers that 
there are no fixed standard prices . . . rates must 
always be built up in a natural way, according to 
the variable local conditions.” And, further, •* what 
may be right this week may be wrong next, owing 
to a sudden change in the ruarket.” 

The statement that “prices of most building 
materials have gone up 20 to :80 per cent, in the 
last few years, chiefly through * rings ’ and 
‘ corners ’ creating artificial values,” might be 
easily and successfully disputed. We have watched 
attempts at such corners lately — or rather their 
results — with some amusement. Copper, for in- 
stance, is quoted in this hook as “ Ally per ton 
for sheathing.” To-day (22nd January) the 
market price is : “ Tough and best selected, BGH to 
a68 IO 5 . ; strong sheets, a80.” 

Under '‘Actual Cost of Buildings,” either in 
“per cube foot ” or “per unit,” the cost of build- 
ings erected in 1876, 1888, 1893, or 1898 cannot be 
very useful except as curiosities. Except as history, 
the fact that Pentonville Prison cost, in 1840-42, 
£162 per cell is useless. Yet this is the only 
“prison” given. The latest “hospital” priced is 1903. 

The index, as usual in books specially intended 
for reference, is sadly insufficient. For instance, 


if one wanted information about pedestal w.c.’s one 
would naturally turn to Fed, or of valve w.c.’s to 
Td//, or c f flushing cisterns to Flu, But in all these 
cases t ]ie would do it to no purp )se. If one 
wanted a G.L cylinder one would '^eek it in vain 
in the index, although one wc'uld find cylinder- 
copper there. But to one copper cylinder probably 
a thousand galvanised ones are used. Where so 
much irood wcu’k has been done by the author, 
it is a pity that access to it is not made as easy 
as possible. C. H. Brodie. 


MINUTES. Till. 

At ibe Seventh Geneiul Meeting (Ouhnarv} ot the 
Ses'-ion 1907-08, held Monday, Hrd Febinary 19us. at 
S pan. — Pie^ent : Mr. Thomas E.Collcutt. J'rt'>idi)it, m the 
Chair. o9 Fellows tinedudmg 12 nieuibers of the Cotinc-il), 
45 A'socdates tineluding 12 niembeis of tlie Council), and 
nnineious visitors--tlie Minute" oi the Meeting held 
20th January 1908 'p. 212^ were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following inembeis attending fur the hrst time "ince 
their election were toimally admitted by the VitMdent, 
viz. Edwin Arthur John^^on. Felloic: Leonard William 
EdmomU. Heniy Charle" Brown, John Chtloid Ih’octer, 
Fiedeiick Milton Hai vey. and Leslie Wilkinson. Ass'.*.. kites. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall. Vicc-Bre'iideiit. acting for the Hon. 
Secietary. absent through illness, announced the decea-e of 
John Baines Colson, ot Winchester, FcUoic. eleeted ls92, 
and Emmanuel Lewis Galizia.of Malta, EeiTozt .elected I8s8. 

The President announced that the Council had ap- 
Xiointed Mr. G. Ian MacAli^ter, B.A.Oxon.. to the \acant 
Secretaryship. 

The Piesident announced that the Council piopo^ed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name ot M. Honore 
Baumet. Membie de ITnstitut de France Hun. Coy). M. 
Ptuisf as a tit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 1908. 

The President drew attention to a jiiece of Gunling 
Gibbon-.' carving hung in the Meeting-rocmi, \vhiLh had 
been kindlv lent to the Institute by Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A. F.[. 

The following candidate* tor memhei-hip, tuimd by the 
Council to he eligible and (juahtied according to the 
Chaiter and By-laws, were reconmiended for electiim : — As 
FKLLOW8 (19) : Henry Maitineau Fletcher, M.A. Cantab.; 
Lauience Kirkpatrick Hall ; Edwaird Man-ell (Birming- 
ham) ; Godfiey Pinkeiton ; Chaile* Henry Bouine 
Queiinell; Wiiitei Hargrea^es Ratlle" ; Thomas Ruhert 
Richards ; William Ganlner Rowan (Glasgow) ; Maxwell 
Maberly Smith, B.A.Cantab.; William B. Whitic (Glasgow). 
As ASSOCIATES (ill)*: Annesley Harold Bruwinigg [P/o- 
batiuno 1908. Student 1905J ; William Thomas Clarke 
[Frobationer 1901. Student 1904^ (Liverpool): Veinon 
Constable [rrobutivnci 1902, Student 1004_ (Glasgow); 
Henry Ral]di Crabb, As.soc. M.Inst.C E. [Biobutanui 1901, 
Student 1901, (Birmingham): Joseph Berkelev Cubey 
[Byobutionci 1900, Student 1904 (c/o A. B. Plummer, 
Es<i., Newxastle-upon-Tyne) ; Frank Donaldson [Iboba- 
tioner 1904, Student 190-5^ (Bishop Auckland) ; James 
Westbrook Faimer [Pro6ahu?ur 1S99, Student 1903]; 
Geoige Harry Bertram Gould [Biobatione) 1900. Student 
1904] (Ip*wieh) ; Peter Kydd Hanton Bynbationer 1905, 
Student 1900] ; Edward Harold Waldegrave Harlock 
[Si>ecial Ej'funmutionk, John Anstice Hariison [Special 
Fj:aminatio}f (Liverpool) ; Alfred John Healev Akoha- 
tioner 1900, Student 1904] ; Henry Leicester Hicks [Bro- 
bcUioner VM)'2. Shulent 1905] {Newca*tle-on Ihne); Francis 

* The candidate'.^ for Associateship passed the Qualifying 
Examination m either June or November of last vear. 
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Henry Jones ExaminatU'n] (Buenos Aires^; 

Allan J?cott Millar 'Probdiicaer 1898, Stiuhnt 1902]; 
Charles Percy Moss [Pfobationer 1897, Stiuleni 1901'’ ; 
Stuart Mill Mould [Pfobationef' 1894, Student 1897] 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Arnold Pearson [Piobationey 1901, 
Student 1908] ; Cecil Boss Pinsent [Probationey 1901, 
Snident 1903] ; Archibald Pur-^glove [Pyobationer 1901, 
Student 1904] (Manchester) : Walter Adolphus Piitchie- 
Fallon 'Probationer 1900, Student 1907] : Max Edward 
Stahl [Probationer 1903, Studerit 1904] (Weston-super- 
Mare) ; Leo Sylve-'ter Sulluan [Probationer 1898, Student 
1908 ; Joseph Henry Taylor [Probationer 1899, Student 
1901] ; Gilbert Mackenzie Trench [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1904] ; Cecil Trevithick [Special Examination] 
(Auckland, N.Z.) ; Peicy Francis Wanen 'Probationer 
1901. Student 1904] (Wrexham); Rowland Welch [Special 
Ej amumtion[\ Gerald Berkeley Wills [Pi obationer 
Studiut 1905]; Charles Woodwaid [Probationer 1897, 
Student 1899 ; Edward Lancelot Wren ]Proiiaf 2 on^r 1901, 
Student 1004]. As HON. ASSOCIATES (2): Thomas 
Brock, R.A. : William John Locke, B. A, Cantab. 

Prote-^sor W. R. Lethaby [F.[ deliveied an Address to 
Student- on The Theory of Greek Architecture. 

Mr, E. Guy Dawber [F.[ delivered a Criticism of the 
Work-- submitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1908. 

A vote ot thanks to the authors ot the Papers, moved by 
Mr. Re;.:inald Biomtield, A, R.A, [FA, and -econded by 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. F.[, was pa:?sed by acclamation. 

The Presentation ot Prizes was made by the President 
in aceoi dance with the Deed of Award, and the Travelling 
Students present were introduced, as follows : — 

Institute E^say Medal. 

Medal ot Merit to Mr. Percy Montague Stratton Al.]. 
Certiticate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Henry H. Hill. 
Institute Measured Drawings Medal. 

Measured Drawings Medal and chetjue tor tTO. 10s. to 
Mr. Leslie Wilkinson [A.]. 

Certiticate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Maurice Lyon. 

So\NE MeI» ALLION. 

Soane Medallion and cheiiue tor i'50 (1st moiety) to 
Mr. George Drysdale. 

Ceititicate of Hon. Mention and cheque for £5. os. to 
Mr. Adrian Beirington. 

Certiticate of Hon. Mention and cheque for £b. os. to 
Mr. Robert Russell Prentice. 

0\\EN JoNE-^ SlUDLXrMIIP. 

Owen Jones Ceititicate to Mr. A. E. Mai tin. 

PUOIN SrUDENT'>HIP. 

Mr. Sidney G. Follett introduced as suece-sful Student. 
Cheque tor ilO. 10 >, to Mr. A. Winter Rose. 

Certiticate of Hon. Mention to Mr. N. W. Hadweu. 
Goiovin Burs\r\. 

Mr. A. Halcrow VeiAage >1.] introduced as successful 
Candidate. 

The Pki/f.. 

Tite Certiticate and che(iue foi l 20 (1-t instalment) 
to Ml. George Drysdale. 

Medal ot Merit and cheque lor clO. 10^. to Mr. An- 
thony R. Barker. 

Certiticate oi Hon. Mention to Mr. T. L. Vesper. 
Certiticate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Alan Binning. 
Arihur Cvi’Es Prize. 

Cheque for tM2 to Mr. Bryan Watson [A,]. 

Gris'^ell pRize. 

Grissell Gold Medal and cheque tor tAO. 10s. to Mr. 
John H. Markham [A.]. 

Henry Saxon Snell Piuze. 

Mr. W. Milburn, jun., winnei ot the Prize, introduced. 
Ashpitel Prize. 

Books value AlOto Mr. J. C. Piocter. 

The proceedings then clo'^ed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.45 p.m. 


AECHITECTUEE AS A FIXE AET. 

Address to the Birmingham Architectural Association. 

By J. L. Ball, President Blrrriintjham A. A. 

^r^HOSE ^Yllo ^vere present when I last had the 
I privilege of addressing the Association may 
JL remember that, from want of time, I was com- 
pelled to break oil’ the line of thought which we were 
pursuing at the most interesting point of our in- 
quiry. I propose to resume the subject this evening, 
conscious though I am that it must sufier by being 
presented in two separate parts divided by a long 
interval. For the benefit of those who were not 
present on the former occasion, or who may have 
forgotten the conclusions at which we arrived, let 
me briefiy recapitulate. 

We began by considering some of the purposes 
for which this Association and other Architectural 
Societies exist. The most obvious of these pur- 
poses, and assuredly the most important to us, is 
the study and cultivation of Architecture as a Fine 
Art. I endeavoured, at some length, to define 
between Architecture and the Building Arts for two 
reasons : first, because the difference between them 
is fundamental and specific, a difierence not of 
degree but of kind ; and secondly, because many 
critics and exponents of Architecture have fallen 
into the mistake of confusing it with Building. I 
place the Arts of Building in the category of Craft 
Arts, all of which employ in common the method 
of handicraft. I place Architecture with Music, as 
Mathematical Arts, and I define the method or 
process which Architecture employs as Proportion. 
We then discussed the nature of Proportion as the 
medium through which Architecture attains certain 
results, and we left for future consideration the 
larger and more ditficult question what those results 
are. What then are the impressions which Archi- 
tecture seeks to produce upon the mind ‘? What is 
the nature of its appeal to the imagination ? Has 
this Art any purposes peculiar to itself '? Can we 
define any of its aims ’? What is its relation to 
Building ? — to Nature '? When we stand in some 
great cathedral are we witnessing the triumph of 
handicraft alone, or can we distinguibh elements 
which must be assigned to some other cause? Such 
are the questions which I hope to touch upon this 
evening. 

It will enable us more easily to glide into our 
subject if I begin by noticing some objections to 
my former address which have reached me from 
different quarters. These objections, however 
various their form, really amount to two, a meta- 
phy^ical objection and a practical objection, and we 
will consider them in that order. 

The definition given of Architecture as a Mathe- 
matical Art operating solely by the medium ot pro- 
portion evidently comes to many as a chilling 
surprise. Is there no room in this Art, they ask, 
for the play of the finer qualities of imagination 
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and emotion? Is Architecture really only a matter 
of Proportions, of Ratios^ of Equations ? Surely 
there is a mistake here. Either Architecture is 
something more than PropL)rtion or it is not an 
Art at all, or at best a calculating, an unfeeling, a 
mechanic. Art. Those who reason thus have failed 
to perceive the necessary limits of the present 
inquiry. I have excluded, and shall continue to 
exclude, from it fur the sake of clearness all meta- 
physics, all reference to the powers of the individual 
mind. I am looking at the whole matter ob- 
jectively. in the liuht of history and experience, 
not subjectively, as a question of the exercise of 
this (u* that form of mental energy. I am survey- 
ing the nature, the process, the purposes, ot Archi- 
tecture ti'om an historical standpoint, I am not 
discu--inq the temperament of the architect. It 
would of course be absurd to deny that all great 
work in Architecture has been done by men of 
extraordinary intellectual and imaginative powers. 
But assuredly the method by which those powers 
have operated, the medium so to speak in which 
they have been displayed, has l)een no other than 
Proportion. The greatest artists who have ever 
devoted themselves to Architecture — Michel Angelo, 
Wren, the cathedral builder- — have liad in this 
respect no advantage over ordinary men. They 
could use nu other methcd in Architecture than 
Proportion, tor the very good reason that Architec- 
ture is concerned exclusively with the infinite 
relation- of abstract Foim, and the relations of 
abstract Form are in fact nothing else than Pro- 
portion. It most true that the use a man will 
make of his method, the results which he will 
achieve by means of Proportion, will depend upon 
his character, hi- geniu:^. The man of more talents 
will obtain better results than the man of fewer 
:alent-, thuiugh they lioth employ the same process ; 
the genius will always a-'^ert hi- .-uperiority over 
the dunce. But it is not my intention to discuss 
the metapliy-ics of the sul)ject. 

It IS another aspect of the -anie objection when 
it i- said that Proportion, regarded as the sole 
method of Architecture,!- altugether inadeijuate to 
the prodigious re-ults attained in this Art. I- it 
credible that the-e image- of sublimity and beauty 
should have been produced by a method so simple, 
s j elementary, so commonplace? A great medi.eval 
cathedral affect- us piofoundly : a--ign what you 
will of tile impre--ioii it make- to crafts man -hip, 
to delicate or fanta-tic urnameiit, to the sculptor’s 
art, there yet remains a gi-andeui’ poorly accounted 
for )>y so feeble a tali-man as Proportion. Such 
an objection is no doubt voi’v natural. But is it 
not an objet tion which would apply with e((ual 
force to any of the Arts ? Do not they all achieve 
extraordinary result- by very simple and ordinary 
processes ? In truth this contra -t between methods 
and re-iilts i-, the perennial miracle of Art. The 
cutting and manipulation of stone and marble, for 
in-tauce, surely no very difiicult or recondite 


process. Yet Poiycleitus and Praxiteles needed 
no other to represent the symbolic ethgies of the 
gods. Language, the use of suggestive or expres- 
sive words, is a very elementary acquirement. Yet 
it is by this medium, common to all mankind, that 
the poets express all the passions and emotions of 
the .-oul. Wordsworth and Shelley used ju<t the 
same vocabulary which we use. If in place of a 
medi.eval Cathedral we con-ider one of the nu.st 
tnimitive of Architectural conceptions, the Egyptian 
Pyramid, we instantly perceive that the impre--ion 
it conveys can he assigned t) nothing else than to 
Proportion. An equal quantity of material di-po.sed 
in another way might be utterly insignificant. The 
real truth is that in Architecture, as in most sub- 
jects, the great difficulty is, not to do it, but to do 
it w’ell. 

The practical objections are less easy to answer 
because they involve a reference not only to facts 
but also to the interpretation we put on facts. 
Some objectors who hold theories with which prob- 
ably I have little sympathy are naturally surprised 
that those theories should be passed over without 
notice. But such persons should remember that 
on a subject like Architecture nobody can -peak for 
all at once. If it had been necessary to contruvert 
every theory of this Art which able and ingenious 
men have put forward you would not have had the 
patience to listen, nor probably should I have had 
the patience to -peak. Others have fallen into the 
inexcusable mistake of supposing that I am actuated 
by a contemx^it of, or an indifference to, the Craft 
Arts ; and that it is derogatory to regard Architec- 
ture as an Art of another kind than Building. The 
objection seems to me monstrous and unreasonalde, 
and I hold, on the contrary, that it is of the utmost 
importance to both arts to mark xn‘ecisely the dif- 
ference between them. Others again profess in- 
ability to understand how one Art can be exhibited 
through, or in conjunction with, another and dif- 
ferent Art, as Architecture is through or with the 
Building Vrt. Yet these same critics ffnd no diffi- 
culty in understanding in a concert that the Art 
of Schubert or Beethoven is exhibited side by side 
Avith the different Art of Paderewski ; or in a theatre 
that the Art ot the Dramatic Poet is shoAvn through 
the medium of the different Art of the Actin’. And 
ia-tly, there are those Avho are unable to shake off the 
prepf's-ession, popular at the moment, that Archi- 
tecture is not ail independent Art at all ; that it 
is nothing more than an unpremeditated re-iilt, n 
something unconsciously or accidentally produced 
by fine Building ; that it is altogether iiidetinite and 
indefinable, arising from the nature of the material-, 
from the necessities of convenience, from the 
necessities of structure, from custom nnd usage; 
that Proportion is nothing but n coiueiition, a name 
for \yhat we are accustomed to ^ee ; that utility, 
and in a wide sense the possibilities of construc- 
tion, are the only things on which the architect 
ought properly to concentrate his attention. Now 
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if those who advocate this view put it forward as 
a proposal suited to our present needs, as a course 
of action which it may be wise for us to pursue 
under the peculiar circumstances of our own time, 
I have iiotbing to ^ay. Such a proposal does not 
fall within the scope of a purely historical survey. 
But, on the other hand, if it is advanced as a state- 
ment of what has actually happened in the past, it is 
manifestly grotesque and incredible. The entire 
history of Architecture contradicts it. What evi- 
dence is there in the thirty centuries of historic 
Building that Architecture has been only an acci- 
dental product of utility, of material, of the necessi- 
ties of structure, and the like ? Even in speaking 
of the more primitive and elementary forms of 
Building, such as a farmhouse, a cottage, a barn, 
the statement would need serious qualification ; 
while as applied to the greater works of Architec- 
ture, not only is there no evidence to support it, 
but all the evidence we have points the other way. 

Material, and the necessities of structure ! Is it 
to these causes that we are to assign the gigantic 
and spire-canopied towers of Salisbury and Old 
St. PauFs *? Convenience and utility ! Was it 
for such reasons that the vault over the choir of 
Beauvais was raised to a height of one hundred 
and fifty feet above the fioor ? Can anyone who 
knows the bare elements of the subject assert that 
the mediieval open-timbered roofs are the result of 
following the rules of carpentry and the nature of 
the material ? — such roofs as those over the halls 
of Westminster, Eltham, and Hampton Court, 
with their simulation of arched structure, and of the 
traceries, the buttresses, and the cornices of masonry. 
•Judged as specimens of structural carpentry and of 
the proper use of material these roofs must be con- 
demned as obviously wrong : judged as parts of a 
great Architectural idea they may well seem to need 
no apology. 

Let us look at the facts. Let us compare a 
Roman building of the fourth century and a 
monastery of the eleventh century. Both have 
existed together in these islands, and of both there 
are remains sufficient to enable us to conjecture 
their original forms. Why should two such build- 
ings be so different ? The conditions of climate, 
of materials, and in a general sense of construc- 
tion and Convenience, were much the same for 
both. What then is the reason of the prodigious 
difference between these two buildings, which, so 
far as materials, and usages, and the necessities of 
construction, are concerned, we might well have 
expected to be very similar*? My answer is that 
the difference between them is a difference of 
Architecture. 

Compare atypical English cathedral of the thir- 
teenth century with one of those great churches 
which rose during the same period in Northern 
France. Compare Salisbury with Amiens. Here 
we have two buildings produced at about the same 
time, and under exactly similar conditions ; the 


same materials, the same methods of construction, 
were used for both ; both were intended for the 
same purpose, namely for the liturgies of the Mass. 
Are these two cathedrals, built under identical con- 
ditions, alike *? On the contrary they are totally 
different. The difference between them is not a 
difference of purpose, or of materials, or of struc- 
tural method. It is a difference of Proportion. In 
other words Salisbury and Amiens, while belong- 
ing to the same school of Building, belong to dif- 
ferent schools of Architecture. 

The Greek Architecture of the fifth century B.c. 
is familiar to everybody, and is universally cele- 
brated for the finished excellence of its Proportions. 
Do we find any evidence in the remains of the 
famous Temples of this epoch that their justly ad- 
mired Proportions were dictated by the nature of the 
material and by the necessities of structure *? The 
columns of the Parthenon are six feet two inches in 
diameter, with a height cf only thirty-four feet, and 
the spaces between them are little more than the 
diameter of a column. Are we to suppose that the 
Greeks did not know, or had not the intelligence to 
find out by simple experiment, that the Pentelic 
marble need not be used in so great masses ? Ob- 
serve that we are not speaking of a barbarous and 
ignorant people whose rude essays in buildiug ex- 
hibit a vast bulk of material to atone for want of 
science and constructive skill. We are speaking of 
the Athenians of the age of Pericles, of the most 
polished and cultivated nation of antiquity at the 
supreme moment of their existence, of a people 
distinguished, as Matthew Arnold has finely said, 
by the qualities of “ sense and intellect.” No race 
of men has ever been gifted with an understanding 
so quick and sure, a temperament so sane and 
logical, as the Athenian people of that age, and 
their extraordinary achievements in several of 
the Arts, in Dramatic Poetry, for instance, and in 
Sculpture, remain unsurpassed after twenty-four 
centuries. At the time when Pericles rebuilt the 
Temples on the Acropolis which bad been ruined 
in the Persian War Greek architecture had entirely 
passed the stage of experiment. To what conclu- 
sion, then, do we come *? It would be ludicrous 
to suggest that Kallikratesand Ictiuosdid not know, 
as well as a modern engineer, that much smaller 
columns than those they actually employed would 
very easily support the slight superstructure of the 
Parthenon. To do so would be to attribute to 
those great men the ignorance and simplicity of an 
architectural student in the pupil stage. Can we 
doubt that the Architects of the Parthenon used 
columns of so large a diameter, and set them so 
closely together, not for reasons of structure, but 
for reasons of Proportion *? 

This argument, to anyone capable of weighing 
the evidence, is surely a very strong one, but it 
becomes much stronger when we proceed to com- 
ixire the Dorian with the Ionian peristyle. The 
columns of the Ionic temples are of much smaller 

31 31 
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diameter than those of the Doric, both in relation 
to heij^ht and in relation to the weight of the super- 
incumbent entablature, and are separated by wider 
intervals. In other words, the Ionic colonnade as 
compared with the Doric shows a much smaller 
amount of material used to perform a much greater 
amount of work. Xow if the Ionic had followed 
the Doric in chronological sequence, as in the 
Middle Ages the early Gothic followed the Xorman, 
and if after the introduction of the Ionic method 
no more temples had been built in the Dorian 
manner, there would be some reason to suspect 
that the Proportions of the Greek temples were 
dictated merely by the exigencies, or the supposed 
exigencies, of construction, and that with increased 
science and greater familiarity with the material 
the later builders were enabled to carry out their 
purposes with more economy than the earlier. 
But this is not the case. The Dorian and Ionian 
models of Temple building were contemporaneous, 
not successive, and striod side by side, unaltered, 
throughout the whole period of Greek Art. We 
are therefore justified in concluding that their Pro- 
portions were fixed, not by the re(]uirements of 
material or l>y the necessities of structure, but by 
very different considerations. The antique builders 
courted Architecture like a mistress, with lavish 
extravagance, and their extravagance is justified 
by the grand result of their Art. 

We find then no reason to assign the Proportions 
of the Greek Temples either to the nature of the 
material or to the necessities of construction. Are 
wT* to attribute them to the influence of custom 
and tradition '? Were the columns of the Parthe- 
non and of the other Temples made so imposing 
merely because people had always been accustomed 
to see thick columns in the buildings of the archaic 
age ‘? A conjecture of this kind is hardly probable 
of the enlightened contemporaries of Pericles, and 
would need to l)e supported by very definite evi- 
dence if it is to be received. Now of Greek archi- 
tecture earlier than the fifth century n.e. we know 
very little that has any iieaiing on the subject 
under discus'^ion. But we do know something. 
There are strong, indeed convincing, reasons to be- 
lieve tliat the earlier Greek buildings were very 
generally of wood, and that buildings of mas )nry 
w^ere comparatively rare. It is possible even in 
the perfect Doric Temple to trace many fcaitures 
which were obviously derived from a wooden 
prototype. But a wooden temple, however small, 
can hardly he imagined with the massive Propor- 
tions of the Parthenon. The nature of the material 
would make any approach to such Proportions im- 
possible. Wooden construction is always, by its 
nature, slighter and less bulky than constructions 
of stone and marble. If it be admitted, then, that 
the prehistoric Architecture of Greece was largely 
a w'ooden architecture, it is difficult to understand 
how the massive Proportions of the Dorian Temple 
can have been much infiuenced liy custom and 


tradition. Were they due to foreign influences ? 
This is at least e<]ually incredible in the ease of the 
proudest and most self-sufficient people of anti- 
quity, who despised all foreigners alike as bar- 
])arian3. And when we look at the Greek peristyle 
as a whole does it suggest a well- fulfilled purpose 
of utility or convenience? If those lofty and 
shallow colonnades were intended to afford shelter 
from sun, wind, and rain, it mu^t be admitted that 
they were very badly contrived for that end. and 
that half the height, and twice or tlirice the pro- 
jection, would be necessary for adequate fulfil- 
ment. 

These reflections, suggested by a cursory survey 
of the Greek Temple, would seem to indicate that 
the Proportions of these celebrated buildings are 
the result of premeditated Architectural design, and 
this conclusion is confirmed from two independent 
sources : first, from the buildings themselves, which, 
when submitted to precise measurement, reveal a 
system of delicately modulated Proportion ; and 
secondly, from the scattered indications to be found 
in Greek Literature, slight and inconclusive perhaps, 
yet sufficient to show that the Greeks fully under- 
stood systematic Proportion and set a high value 
on it. Let us next take an instance from the 
media-val world. Let us briefly consider the Gothic 
Architecture, as it is inexactly but conveniently 
called, from the twelfth century to the fifteenth. 
Let us analyse the proportions of the magnificent 
Cathedrals and Abbeys of this wonderful period, and 
ask ourselves whether they are to be attributed 
solely to the nature of the materials, to the necessi- 
ties of convenience and of structure. 

At the first glance the question seems to admit 
of but one answer. The evidence of camstructive 
power in these groat buildings is so obvious, so 
convincing, that it leaves no room in the mind for 
any other consideration. The entire structure is 
at once revealed, and impresses the most casual 
beholder as reasoned, logical, and coherent ; every 
feature appears to bo inovitable, or at least admirably 
contrived for a constructive purp iso. To look here 
for calculated Proportion and Architectural desiein 
may well seem a perverted ingenuity or a love of 
})aradox. In no buildings have the Arts of Archi- 
tecture and of Building been carried to so high a 
degree of excellence, in none have they been so com- 
])letely intcu'fused, as in the great Gothic minsters. 
X(j where has the art which conceals art been so 
admira])ly exemplified. There is an air of simplicity 
about the most elaborate of these building.s which 
imposes on us, and we only find out that they are 
inimitable when we try to imitate them. 

The first thing that strikes ns as we look at the 
whole course of Gothic Architecture is the nuinher 
of surprising changes through which the Art ran 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Many 
of these changes are evident to perscuis altogether 
unversed in archaeology ; while others, though re- 
cognised without difficulty by the antiquary, require 
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a more attentive observation. But all, whether 
more or less obvious, are well-marked and decisive 
revolutions, and not to be explained by caprice. 
How are we to account for these changes, for the 
change from the twelfth century to the thirteenth, 
from the thirteenth to the fourteenth, from the 
fourteenth to the fifteenth *? There must have been 
a motive for them. If we assume the mediaeval 
builders to have been wholly taken up with questions 
of material, of structure, of convenience, and the 
rest, we must then attribute these chamtes to a 
desire for better building, for a more appropriate 
use of material, or a more enduring structure, or 
greater convenience. Hence we shall be justified 
in expecting to find at each stage an improvement 
in the Building Arts. Do we however find any 
such improvement Is it not a fact that, during 
the whole period under review, the Arts of Building 
maintained the same high and invariable level *? 
In truth if we except small fiuctuations, such as 
are inevitable in any widely spread Art, the standard 
of building excellence appears to have been remark- 
ably uniform. A Chapel R jyal of the fifteenth 
century is superbly built, but not more superbly 
built than an Abbey of the twelfth century. In a 
building of the twelfth century we see adai^tation 
of material to purpose, power of structure, skill and 
dexterity of handicraft : and in a building of the 
fifteenth century we see no more, we see in fact 
precisely the same (jualities. In the earlier example 
material is admirably disposed in one way, in the 
later it is admirably disposed in another way, but 
regarded as Building the one is exactly as good as 
the other. It is true, of course, that many extra- 
ordinary feats were performed in the later Gothic 
which would have been impossible in the earlier. 
But increased confidence and audacity are not quite 
the same as improved Building, and may even be 
incompatible with it. All through the mediaeval 
period Building as a whole is distinguished by the 
same general excellence, the same skilful and scien- 
tific use of material, the same masterly instinct for 
structure, the same unrivalled skill of craftsman- 
ship ; and also it must be admitted that it is marked 
by the same defects, the same carelessness about 
foundations, about damp, heat, and cold, the same 
indifference to convenience, the same tendency to 
build thick w\alis of very inferior materials. The 
only improvements in the Art of Building which 
can detect during this long period of about four 
hundred years are the general use of window glass, 
and the invention of fireplaces and chimneys. And 
wdndow glass was introduced before the twelfth 
century, while fireplaces and chimneys did not 
become common until the sixteenth. In fact, the 
Building Arts in the Middle Ages, admirable though 
they are, show no progressive tendency ; and it 
seems absurd therefore to attribute the marked 
changes which we see in the Cathedrals and Abbeys 
of this period to a desire for improved building, 
when there is no evidence that any improvement 


was desired, or that any resulted, from those 
changes. We see material used in a .'^ucces^ion of 
different ways, all equally skilful and equally suit- 
able, with no marked advance in the direction 
■ either of economy or of convenience. If we ascribe 
these changes in mediaeval Building to Architec- 
tural design, to the desire fur more magnificent, or 
at least, for different, Proportions, it is easy to 
understand them. But we can account tor them 
in no other way. 

When we look at a compartment of a great 
Gothic church with its system of piers and arches, 
with its stone vault sustained high above the 
ground, with its buttresses and ffying buttresses 
and pinnacles, we are impressed by the skilful 
adaptation of each part to its purpose. But to 
what final purpose'? What were the mediaeval 
builders doing with those great vaults poised at a 
height at Amiens of one hundred and forty feet, 
and at Beauvais of one hundred and fifty -three 
feet, above the fioor ? Were these colossal Pro- 
portions, and others only les^ extravagant, sug- 
gested by the nature of materials, by use or con- 
venience, by considerations of structure '? Were 
they not obviously part of a system of Proportion 
which demanded almost unlimited height ? Nay, 
we may go farther and ask what excuse can be 
given for the stone vault itself ’? Writers on medi- 
an'al Architecture seem to take the necessity of a 
stone vault for granted, to assume it as a postulate. 
But assuredly the stone vault cannot properly be 
regarded as a structural necessity. It is not a roof, 
it is a costly stone ceiling, of great weight, and 
of most difficult construction. It may be said 
that it is fireproof, but there is not a shred 
of evidence to show that the mediaeval builders 
used it for that reason. As a fireproof con- 
struction the stone vault was generally either 
unnecessary or inadequate ; unnecessary for the 
fire of a few benches or tapestries on the fioor, 
perhaps one hundred feet below ; inadequate as a 
protection from a fire in the roof, where the falling 
timbers seem invariably to have broken down the 
thin masonry. Stone vaults cannot really have 
been thought a necessity, because many churches, 
some of the first importance, have no vaulting ; 
and others, as in Holland, have vaults of wood : a 
singula L‘ commentary, by the way, on the theory 
that Arc' hi tec t lire is an accidental result of the 
proper use of material in construction. In truth 
the more we reflect upon the subject the more 
certain it appears that stone vaulting was used 
not because it was essential to the structure but 
because it was essential to the Architectural idea. 

A tower may be regarded as necessary for the 
bells of a great church. But, surely, two, three, 
five, or more, towers cannot have been necessary 
for any otlier reason than a purely Architectural 
one, that is to say, for Symmetry, for Propoition. 
And to what rules either of convenience or of 
construction can the spires of those towers be 
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attributed *? A tower needs of course a sufficient 
roof, but certainly no considerations of structure 
or of utility can have dictated those splendid and 
enormous objects, rising sometimes to a height 
of two hundred feet, or perhaps of two hundred and 
fifty feet, above the towers, difficult to build, diffi- 
cult to keep in repair, and exposed to all the fury 
of the elements. And if this is true of the timber 
spires, what are we to say of the spires of masonry 
Did those lofty h dlow pyramids of st )ne, those roofs 
built up in horiz ental courses of masons’ work, and 
adorned with wmd(.A\s and traceries and buttresses, 
really originate from a study of the right use of 
material, from a fine sense of constructive pro- 
priety ? Assuredly not. It is indeed impossible 
to deny that the stone spires are miracles of Build- 
ing Art, but it is equally impossible to doubt that 
they owe their existence to Proportion, to Archi- 
tectural premeditation. To say of such works 
that they are finely constructed is one thing, it is 
quite another to assert that construction dictated 
or suggested them. 

Everybody will remember the most interesting 
and scholarly Paper last session in which Mr. 
Bidlake explained the development of the French 
cathedral plan, from the twelfth century to the 
fourteenth ; how he showed that the plan of the 
clerestory, which in the twelfth century consisted 
of a continuous wall, pierced at intervals with 
small windows, became in the fourteenth century 
a series of gigantic piers, buttresses, and Hying 
buttresses, with vast windows occupying the in- 
tervening spaces. Xow if we compare these two 
plans from the standpoint of constructive fitness 
and the light use of material it is very evident 
that the later method has no advantage over the 
earlier. Both are excellent Building, but it would 
be difficult to show^ that, regarded only as con- 
struction, there is much to choose between them. 
^Yhat then was the purpose of this remarkable 
change of plan? Was it economy of material? 
The later plan absorbs as much material in the 
great piers and buttresses as the earlier re- 
quired ; probably indeed more. Was it economy 
of ^vork ? The supposition is ludicrous to anyone 
w’ho has compared examples of the twm. The ex- 
planation generally given is that the change wa^ 
brought about by a desire for larger windows, and 
there is no doubt that this is, on the wffiole, the 
true explanation. But it was a desire tot’ larger 
windows which had nothing in common with modern 
notions of convenience or sanitation. The raedifeval 
artists did indeed desire larger windows, a more 
magnificent display of painted glass, more complex 
and harmonious traceries, nobler Proportions. In 
a word, this development of plan was prompted by 
Architectural motives. 

Such refiections as these might be multiplied 
indefinitely. But enough perhaps has been said 
to show that the characteristic glories of Gothic 
Architecture cannot be explained as the unpremedi- 


tated results of excellence in Building, and that 
e\ery where there is evidence of a conscious Archi- 
tectural puiq^ose. The wffiole tiuth about the 
mediaeval artists will perhaps never be known. 
Between them and us there is a great gulf fixed, 
the purposes which animated them have ceased to 
influence the modern world. I have used the word 
economy. But the more we study mediaeval 
Architecture the more confident we become that 
economy, whether of time or space, whether of 
material or of human work, was an idea altogether 
unknown to the builders of the Middle Ages. The 
modern conception of economic structure would 
pr(jbably have been unintelligible to them. The 
aim of the mediaeval artists was not economic 
structure, a very ditferent, an unattainable, pur- 
pose seems to have in>23ired them ; nothing le^s 
indeed than to realise the very Lumu^ Deu the 
Porch of Heaven, the New Jerusalem, as it was 
pictured in the sublime language of Saint John. It 
is when men A minds are tired by grand ideals that 
Architecture fiourishes ; when these fade a slow 
deterioration sets in which can be best described 
in Burke’s memorable words. The age ot generuu^ 
enthusiasm has been succeeded by that of “sophis- 
ters, economists, and calculators," and our prosaic 
and utilitarian Architecture has lost “* the unbought 
grace of life.” 

^Ye find, then, from this brief examination o± 
the two greatest SchooL of Architecture, an exami- 
nation necessarily slight and imperfect, that con- 
siderations of material, of structure, of convenience, 
and the like, are altogether inadequate to explain 
the facts. Everywhere, if we look attentively, we 
perceive with more or les^ distinctness the evidences 
of a deliberate Architectural intention ; and if I 
^vere asked to give a definition of Architecture from 
the point of view of history and experience I should 
ofier this : — Architecture is something de^^igned, 
over and above the strict necessities of Building. 
Let u^ assume this definition piNivisioiially, and, 
taking up the main thread of our inquiry, let u^ 
endeavour to ascertain some of the purpose^ of 
Architecture, considered as a Fine Art. \Yhat 
functions does the Art fulfil ? 

At the outset we are confronted by two difficulties. 
First, the idea conveyed by the word (IcbVjn, a^ 
a conscious and deliberate act ot the mind, is held 
by many to be repugnant to a proper conception 
of Art. This however is a metaphysical question, 
and all metaphysics are excluded fnm our present 
study. Prolailily the difiereiice botwooii conscious 
and unconscious Art has been exaggerated, or too 
trenchantly insisted on, by critics : or consciousness 
of artistic purpose has been contusc<l with con- 
sciousness of self. To discriminate vith any accu- 
racy between what is conscious in Art and what is 
unconscious may wMl seem impossible. Is not all 
Art, excepting only the most primitive and archaic, 
in a greater or less degree self-conscious ? Artless- 
ness belongs only to the infancy of Art. All Art 
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is probably the outcome of a transient emotional 
mood, which the Artist endeavours to make perma- 
nent, and in so doing transmits to others. It seems 
superhuous to inquire whether he is conscious of 
it or not. Therefore in discussing the impressions 
which Architecture makes upon the mind we waive 
altogether for the moment the question of conscious 
intention. 

The second difficulty is to give in words the 
meaning of any work of Art. It would be no easy 
task to explain in precise terms the meaning of a 
poem, say one of Shelley’s. Yet Shelley’s lan- 
guage, vague and elusive as it is, is dehnite com- 
pared with the shadowy dialect of Architecture. In 
truth if all human emotions could have been ex- 
Xnessed directly by language it is possible that 
many of the Arts would never have existed. The 
office of each is to awaken sensibilities that can be 
affected through no other medium. I shall be wise 
therefore to confine myself to those qualities of 
Architectural design which are most obvious, and 
most capable of translation into words. 

We will begin by considering two popular opinions 
on the subject. Many j^eople of average culture 
take a genuine pleasure in Architecture. If we were 
to ask one of those x^ersons whom we meet in the 
holiday season wandering in College quadrangle or 
Cathedral close what quality of Architecture it is 
that attracts him, we should pfobably be told that 
it is the quality of pictiiresqueness. Whether that 
were the x^tecise answer or not, there can be no 
doubt that the word picturesque does exx)res3 the 
charm of Architecture for very many peoxffe. A 
Xuctorial quality is required of Architecture, to be 
interesting it must be suitable to make a x^icture, 
or at least to take a pidncipal part in a picture. 
And that Architecture does actually possess this 
attractive quality of picturesqueness needs no argu- 
ment, for we find that the great Masters of nearly 
every School of Painting have shown a remarkable 
Xiredilection for it. It is enough to mention the 
great Italian Schools, from Giotto to Veronese, and 
a hundred examx)les of this will instantly occur to 
everybody. Without going so far as to say that 
all the artists of that long and illustrious succession 
were in the habit of introducing Architecture in 
their comxiositions, it may be confidently asserted 
that the great majority of them evidently took a 
peculiar pleasure in doing so. They neglected no 
opx)ortunity of associating Architecture with the 
sacred or heroic personages whom they x^uinted. 
Giotto’s angels hover among the pillars and arcades 
of a Gothic cloister ; Veronese depicts the Meet' 
ing of Alexander with the Fandhj of Darius in 
the court of a magnificent Roman or Venetian 
X)alace. Sometimes, of course, Architecture was 
required by the subject of the picture, moi'o fre- 
quently it would seem to have been introduced for 
no other reason than the painter's pleasure in re- 
presenting it. Instances are not wanting where 
the Architecture assumes an importance hardly 


secondary to that of the human subjects, as in 
Melozzo da Forli's well-known portrait group 
Pope Sixtus the Fourth giving Audience, where the 
Architecture is drawn from the Library of the 
Vatican. 

It is worthy of remark that Architecture as 
painted by the Italian Masters of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuiies is, with rare 
excex^tions. Architecture in a state of ideal perfec- 
tion, unaffected by the accidents of time and 
of human revolutions. No weather stains, no 
crumbling arches or broken ctumices, disfigure the 
symmetry of the Temple in Perugino’s Presenta- 
tion of the Keys to Saint Peter, and in Raffaelle’s 
Betrothal of the Viigin. The taste for x^^tinting 
Architecture in a state of ruin and desolation, 
defaced by violence or neglect, belongs to the 
decadence of Italian Art. What the greater painter^ 
have required is an Architecture of the most perfect 
form, worthy to be associated with their ideal con- 
ceptions. The x^i’actice of the Italian Masters in 
this respect has been followed by the most eminent 
of later x^ainters ; by Turner, Watts, Leighton. 

Time forbids any more detailed examination of 
the quality of x^icttiresqueness, interesting as it 
would be. We can do no more now than note 
that Architecture may be exx^ected to produce this 
pictorial eff’ect, and proceed to a second popular 
oxfinion, namely that Architecture ought to convey 
the imx^ression of size. There is no need to add 
much to what has x^i'oviously been said on this 
subject in connection with Proportion. All size is 
relative, there is no such thing as absolute bigness. 
What Architecture does, or should do, by means of 
Proportion, is to give to any building, whatever its 
actual measurement, the impression of adequate 
size. By the right use of this Art a small building 
may be redeemed from insignificance, and a large 
one made to give its utmost exx:)ression. Is it not 
a fact that two buildings of the same, or nearly 
the same, real dimensions will often diff’er very 
considerably in the effect they produce in resx)ect 
of size ? And by what means can the imx)ression 
of adequate size be conveyed but by Prox^ortion 
Building is concerned with actual measurements, 
such as are dictated by convenience or necessity. 
The impression of size is essentially an Architectural 
effect. Indeed this office of Architecture must be 
tolerably familiar to all of us, the student and the 
young architect especially are constantly occupied 
with the question how to make things look just 
the right size, and very much of our study of 
ancient Architecture is pt'omxffed by a desire to 
catch the secret of those subtle relations which 
can make even a small building impressive. But 
we cannot afford to spend any more time on these 
rather elementary conceptions of Architectural 
effect. 

Let us x>iss to a more important tox^ic, and ask 
ourselves what purpose Architecture fulfils in rela- 
tion to construction. We are all agreed that 
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Architecture not vitally related to structure must 
be shocking and repulsive, and in fact can hardly 
be said to exist except as a mere atl'ectation, a 
mask, a piece of '^lage ^>cenery. That Architecture 
must stand in very clo'^e and intimate relation to 
building structure is one of the commonplaces 
tamiliar to everybody, luit it is not perhaps eijually 
Well understood what that relation properly is. 
Architecture is a coii'^truetional Art : yes ! but so 
al^o is liuilding a c nstructional Art. Good build- 
ing is good construction : how, then, can Architec- 
ture be better*? It it is the othce of Building to 
construct it seems .-jupertiuous fti* Architecture to 
profess the ^ame end. Everybody of course admits 
that Architecture mu-t not falsify or contradict the 
actual tacts of constiuction, but what purpc^e it 
fulhis besides this merely negative one is not so 
obvious. Architecture is a con-^tructional Art, yet 
at the tir^jt glance its work seems to be anticipated 
by Building. A very little retlection however 
enables us to perceive that the two Arts perform 
entiiely different functions, and that while Building 
IS cuncerut'd with the facts of con^-truction the 
purpjse of Architecture is the expression of struc- 
tural principle'>. In other words, while it is the 
function of Building to construct, the province of 
Architecture is the manifestation of structure, the 
exhibition or expression of structural ideas in 
more or less symbolic forms. It may happen, 
indeed it very generally does happen, that the real 
facts of construction are of necessity concealed, or 
partially concealed, in Building. The office of 
Architecture i-^, by emphasis or by suggestion, to 
reveal them. And more than this, our minds are 
so constituted that we take pleasure not only in 
the exhibition of structure but in the representation 
of familiar structural forms. This again is the 
province of Architecture, to embody structural ideas 
in forms which are not connected, or are only 
slightly connected, with the actual necessities of 
construction, and which in fact are little more than 
symbols of structure, the reiterated or variable ex- 
Xmessions of a structural principle. Architecture 
is the art of constructional idea. 

To illuistrate this at all fully would require the 
history of Architecture. A very few instances how- 
ever must suffice, and we will begin with an ex- 
tremely simple one. A beam is required adequate 
to sustain a *weight vi wall or floor ; the Building 
Art teaches us to solve this elementai'y problem of 
construction in the most direct manner. But we 
may suppose, and it is by no means an improbable 
supposition, that this fact of construction is neces- 
sarily hidden, or that by the nature of the case its 
significance cannot easily be perceived, or that 
from whatever cause it conveys no impression of 
constructive power. It is the province of Architec- 
ture by increasing the proportions, or the apparent 
proportion^, of the beam, or by moulding it into 
such a form as will readily suggest or express its 
purpose, to make manifest the hidden structural 


principle. Innumerable instances of a similar kind 
will uccur to everybody. 

Or. again, consider the meaning of such a uni- 
versal feature of Architecture as the capital of a 
column. There may have been a time, in archaic 
building, when the capital had, or was supposed to 
iiave, a real use in construction. But whatever im- 
portance it may once have possessed has long dis- 
appeared. In historic building the capital either 
serves no constructive puipose at all, or one so in- 
significant that it may '^afely be disregarded. Even 
a Circular Ci)iunin, a portion at the top being left 
square, will sustain its architrave or arcbivolt as 
well without a capital as with one, while the capi- 
tals of s(|uare columns, of octagonal columns, of 
pilasters, can seldom possess any perceptible value 
as c instruction. In mediarval Architecture we find 
capitals on the convex mouldings of dcor and win- 
dow jambs, on the mullions of windows, and in 
many similar positions, where it is obvious that 
they serve no purpose of construction. The capi- 
tals of an Early English doorway are nothing 
mure than a series of small moulded projections of 
no use in the construction, which in fact is equally 
good where the capitals have been omitted. ^Ye 
have here then a remarkable survival ; but for what 
reason has this feature survived during all these 
ages, when so many other features of archaic 
building have been left behind *? The answer is 
that, although the capital is very seldom essential 
to constructive fact, it is of immense value to the 
expression of constructive idea. Its use in the 
Building Art is inhiiite'-iinally small, but its use in 
Architecture is beyond estimation. Not necessary 
to construction, it is yet necessary to the mani- 
festation of structural principle. The abacus and 
echinus of the Parthenon, the Early English bell 
capitals of Salisbury Cathedral, might have been 
omitted with no loss to the construction of those 
famous buildings ; but with how great loss to their 
expression of the dynamics of structure ! 

The simplest and perhaps the most ancient con- 
structive principle of which we have any know- 
ledge is that of the architrave or lieain supported 
by two or moi’e vertical posts or pillars. There is 
always in this elementary construction, even in 
vulgar uses of it, a suggestion of the prehistoric ; 
it carries the mind back to Stonehenge, to the 
priimeval builders of the Asiatic forests, to the 
earliest works ot man. Simple and primitive as 
this principle is, it has ])een found capable of 
manifold cxiiressinn in Architecture. The Greek 
Temple illustrates it with a wonderful poise of 
emphasis, in the lines of the architraves, in the 
echinus of the capitals, in the llutings of the 
columns, and it is the principal constructive idea 
which underlies all Classic and Kenaissance Archi- 
tecture. In some places, as in porticoes and peri- 
styles, we see the real construction expressed, and, 
as it were, explained, by emphasis. In other places, 
such as windows and doorways, the real but latent 
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construction is made manifest ; while in other 
places again, as in pilasters and engaged archi- 
traves, the idea only of the construction is given 
in a symbolic form ; like a recurrent chime, or a 
stately formula repeated at intervals. Applied 
pilasters and architraves have been censured, often 
no doubt with good reason. 13ut they cannot be 
wholly condemned unless we condemn in all Archi- 
tecture the illustration of the dynamics of con- 
struction. 

The great constiuctive principle of the Arch and 
its abutment has been expressed by Architecture 
in a lemarkable variety of ways, but never surely 
with so much insistence, with so much thorough- 
ness, with such exuberance and vivacity, as in the 
ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
When we stand before one of those great churches 
the impression it makes upon us is not so much 
the impression of an arched structure as of a 
building wholly composed of arches. Everywhere 
we perceive a multiplicity of arched forms, re- 
peated sometimes with stately emphasis, some- 
times with almost fantastic extravagance. The 
windows are arched, the doorways — nay, the solid 
walls themselves, the very buttresses and pinnacles, 
the very bases and parapets, appear as though 
constructed of clusters of arches. We enter, and 
the same arched structure confronts us on every 
side in apparently endless repetition. Great 
arcades separate nave and aisles, the ceiling is a 
vast labyrinth of arches crossing and recrossing 
and intersecting in ail directions. The walls are 
formed of long series of arcades of all kinds from 
the simplest to the most intricate and complex ; 
the windows and sometimes the arcades contain a 
succession of lesser arches, and are tilled with 
arched forms endlessly varied or repeated. Every- 
thing is arched, every niche, everv canopy ; even 
the tombs and monuments, even the wooden doors 
and furniture, areas th')ugh built of arches ; arches 
are inscribed on the pavements and painted on the 
glass of the windows. An iniinite variability runs 
all through this profusion of ai’ched forms ; there 
are arches within arches : cusped aixdies, a^ though 
the arch itself sustaiued yet other arches ; (\gee 
arches, reversed arches. The whole building is a 
sort of lyrical expression of arched structure, an 
elaborate symphony in which the central theme 
recurs throughout innumerable variations. 

When we carefully consider in detail one of these 
great Architectural compositions we find that of ibis 
vast array of archer only a part, and perhaps the 
smaller part, has an essential constructive purpose, 
and that the rest perform no service to the actual 
construction, and are in fact nothing more than 
Architectural expressions of the dominant structural 
idea. The great arches between the nave and aisles 
are facts of construction, and the Architectural em- 
phasis here c^msists in giving to each arch of the 
series tlie appearance of being made up of several 
distinct arche^^, pliced out within the other, and 


defined by sharp angles and hollows. Many of the 
other arches again, such as the arcades of the tri- 
forium, though obviously not necessary parts of the 
construction, are real structural facts employed fur 
an Architectural purpose. But when due allowance 
has been made for all these there will still remain 
a vast number of arches and arched forms which 
fulfil no constructive purpose, and which are not 
properly arches at all, but symbols of arched struc- 
ture. Many of these are merely arched shapes cut 
out of solid blocks of stone and not built with 
radiating joints ; many indeed, such as the cusped 
arch, the ogee, and the reversed arch, could not pos- 
sibly be built as true arches. There is no feature 
more characteristic of this Architecture, no feature 
in any Architecture more splendid and audacious, 
than the window tracery. The expression of the idea 
of arched structure iu these windows is perfect, 
there is in them no suggestion of a pattern, the 
idea is sustained throughout of an absolutely logical 
and coherent development of arching. Yet window 
traceiy is not constructed on the principle of the 
arch, and indeed, if we except some rudimentary 
and very imperfect forms of it, could not possibly 
have been so constructed. It was cut out of large 
pieces of :?tone and built as much possible in hori- 
zontal courses. True arched cou'-truction was 
avoided of necessity. There is not probably in the 
whole range of Architectural history a more striking 
example of the difference between the facts of con- 
i^truction and the expression ot structural idea than 
is furnished by the magnificent window tracery of 
the fourteenth century. 

Many of the riotous and extravagant exhibitions 
of arched structure which we find in mediivval art 
are open to ju'^t the same kind of ul)jection as the 
applied pilasters and entablatures of the Classic and 
^lenals-^ance Schools. MTien we stand in King*'^ 
College Chapel at Cambridge and see the whole sur- 
face of the building from the tioor to the apex of the 
vaulting divided up into innumerable small arched 
compartments, and at the '-ame time perceive that 
the impirtance of tlie arch to the real construction 
ha^ dimini'^hed, we feel that the idea had ceased to 
be vital, and had begun to have a degree of falsity 
about it. But, that these great churches exliihit in 
an astonishing manner the purpose of Arcliiieeture 
as a manifestation of structural principle, there can 
be no <[uestion. 

We turn to another aspect of Architecture, namely 
its relation to Nature. Can there be any element of 
naturalism in this highly artificial Art ? I'o repre- 
sent the appearances of Nature is surely the business 
of the painter, of the statuary, of the ornament isi, 
and, in another way, of the poet. Carved work and 
painted work, though these may form part of a 
liuilding, are not Architecture. What has an Art 
which is concerned only with the relations of ab- 
stract form to do with the concrete forms of natural 
objects'? That is the question, and the answer to it 
i'j obvious. Architecture certainly can have nothing 
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to do with the representation of the phenomena of 
Nature, even in the most conventional way, bur it 
has much to do with the expression of the law'^ of 
Nature. Precluded by its very constitution from 
the possibility of representing natural fact Archi- 
tecture tinds its peculiar office in the representation 
or manifestation of natural law. Its mission is to 
express symbolically some of those vast forces whose 
mysterious agency mu^t have been felt by man from 
the earliest times, long before Science had named 
them or explained the mode of their operation. 

One of these is the law of Gravitation. Ages 
before Kepler and Newton men had learnt to recog- 
nise gravitation as a universal fact of nature. That 
all objects possess a quality of icebjlit, that some 
unknown force causes every object to press down 
upon its supports, that an object insufficiently sup- 
ported falls to the ground, are truths which must 
always have been perceived even by primitive savages. 
Assuredly the idea of weight, of this mysterious and 
ever-present force, must have strongly influenced 
the minds of the prinneval builders. To build i< 
to recognise the universal law of gravity, of weight : 
how to evade or suspend the action of that law was 
the first problem of archaic building. In all ages 
indeed building is occupied with questions of weight 
and the support of weight : but these to us fami- 
liar problems must have pressed upo7i the earliest 
builders with an insistence which we can now but 
faintly understand. A profound sense of weight 
and of the difficulty of supporting it mu^t have 
been formed in the minds of the builders of the 
archaic ages, and it is not therefore surprising to 
find the idea of weight very strongly expressed in 
some of the earliest schools of Architecture : in the 
ancient architecture of Hindustan for instance, 
in that of Egypt, and of Greece. 

In Egyptian Architecture indeed the law of weight 
is expressed with startling sincerity and directness. 
The Pyramid is a perfect emblem of weight, from 
which every idea of the possibility of support is ex- 
cluded : it is weight absolute, immovable, fatal. 
The whole of Egyptian Architecture is oppressive 
with the suggestion of weight ; of enormous in- 
cubus either insupportable or supported only with 
infinite difficulty and by the exercise of gigantic 
effort. Greek Architecture expresses the same law 
not less distinctly than Egyptian, but with a re- 
markable difference. The ‘^^ense d weight is every- 
where very finely indicated, even in the supports, 
in the entasis of the column, in the Dorian capital, 
in the Ionic liase ; but, on the other hand, we are 
made to feel that all this weight is sustained with 
perfect ease. The emphasis of weight is counter- 
balanced by the emphasis of support. Greek Archi- 
tecture is the equal expression of the power of 
weight and of the power of upholding weight. 

These forces are illustrated imnn or less in all 
Architecture and in a great variety of ways by 
over-hanging storey. s and coi’beilings, by machico- 
lations and massive cornices, and generally by the 


skilful use of Proportion. The modern architect 
when he iucrea.'-es the size of a cornice or adds t<> 
the height of a parapet is unconsciously obeying 
an instinct inherited from arcliaic builders, and is 
expres-^ing one of the laws by whicli all things 
exist. 

The law of ( iro^\th will always be felt as the 
antithesis of the law of wvight or gravitation, 
liowever un'^cientiflc such a tVeling may be. That 
mysterious fi>ree by which all li^ing things spring 
up and are sustained must have been regarded with 
wonder and admiration in all ages. P,ut it miudit 
well seem impossible to manifest this vital powm* 
in Architecture if it w*ere not for the fact that it 
has been already manifested with ext racuali nary 
success in the Architecture of the Midille Ages. 
The expression of the law* of Growuh is indeed the 
masterpiece of Gothic architecture. The interior 
of a great Cathedral is like no other ’work of man, 
it contradicts reason, it imposes the idea of a living 
and growing organism, and not of a laborious 
effort of human hands. \Ve are sensible of a 
feeling of aspiration, the eye travels instinctively 
and inevitably upw’ards from the base to the apex 
of the vault, not dowmwards from the w*eight tj 
the support. The capitals instead of expressing 
the idea of sustaining weight are hollow’ed out in 
vivacious curves. iVhile Poman and Norman 
arches seem to exercise a ponderous pressure dow*n- 
w*ards upon the pillars, the Gothic arches convey 
the idea of springing up from, or even out of. the 
pillars by an energy cd* their own. Every line, 
every curve, expresses the force of a living- growth. 
The idea of weight is obliterated from these great 
structures, every part appears as though it sus- 
tained itself by an inherent vitality. Even the 
ponderous vaults give no impression of wnight, but 
seem ratlier to be instinct w'lth the self-supporting 
energy of living things. In s-mie of the tiam- 
hoyant churches of France the expression of organic 
life, of vital pow*er, aliufist amounts to an illusion, 
and our sensibilities are affected as by some mar- 
vellous and enchanted growTh, for a moment 
arrested and perhaps in anotlier moment to be 
revived. It may l^e doubted whether Architecture 
can anyw*herG sliow a greater triumpli. 

H(U‘e W(‘ must stop, not because we have come 
to the termination of our subject, but ])ecause the 
termination is not yd even in sight. By y.air in- 
dulgence we have travelled ir)gether a little way 
along a road w*hich has often T fear been WTari- 
some ; w*e may no longtu* follow* it, tliough it still 
stretches far in front of us. For index'd every line 
if steadily pursued soon a})ears to be endless ; it 
leads off' into infinity, w'hethor it belonus to the 
universe of space or to the universe of thought. 




(Pnoio. by :iZessrs. Salmon, Winchester,) 

WIXCHE'^TER CATHEDRAL: SOUTH-EAST VIEW FROM THE DEANERY GARDEN. 


FOmDATIOXS : THE USE OE DIYEES AND THE GEOUTIXG HACHIAE. 
By Fkancis Fox, M.Inst.C.E. (Alyn Bank, Wimbledon). 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th February igo8. 

British Islands are so ricdi in cathedrals, abbeys, churches, castles, and other 
I buildings dating, in many cases, from a remote past, and so many of these are 
suffering from the ravages of time, that my apology, if apology be needed, in thus 
occupying your time and attention, is the desire in the minds of all, that as these structures 
have been handed down to us by our ancestors, we should endeavour to preserve them for the 
use and delight of many generations to come. 

When \ve look at these noble buildings, and consider the enormous expenditure of money 
and of thought, of skill and of taste, bestowed upon them, and remember that they are heir- 
looms, forming priceless history of art and architecture, the capital cost of which we have not 
to pay, the least we can do is to keep them in repair. In effecting this, we should aim 
at adopting some system that will not attract attention. The characteristics and features, 
the old stones with their cracks and deformations, with their weather-worn arrises and 
surfaces, with the very moss, should, if possible, be preserved. In those cases in which the 
actual stone has perished, it must, of course, be replaced ])y new : but walls that are simply 
cracked, or are within certain limits out of upright, should be secured without the constituent 
parts being removed or renovated. 

I have in many cases pleaded for our ivy-covered buildings, that this lovely ornamenta- 
tion of foliage should not be removed, but I have very reluctantly been driven to the conclusion 
that ivy is an enemy, and that it is guilty of having injured most seriously many buildings on 
wdiich it has been allowed to grow. We have, however, an excellent substitute in the 
Ampelo2)sis Vcitchii, or, as it is known in America, ^'Boston Ivy.” As we all know, this 
requires no attention, clinging of its own accord to almost any material, and giving in October 
a glorious garment of crimson and gold. In one respect it fails in comparison with ivy, and 
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that is, being deciduous, it does not afford protection to the ^^'alls from snow and rain during 
the months of winter ; and, again, unless it be kept \\Tthin bounds, it is liable to hide the beauty 
of the architectural details. But the ordinary ivy penetrates into the joints, seeking its 
nourishment from the old mortar, and as its rootlets grow in size it lifts the courses of 
masonry and cracks the stones with a force that is irresistible. 

But my object to-night is to call attention to a method of repairing old walls at a minimum 
of cost, and with a maximum of strength ; although many engineers are familiar with the 
process it has very seldom been applied, and is not known to circles outside their profession. 
When a wall cracks the ordinary remedy is to send for a builder or a mason and employ him 
to point up the injury, which he does with mortar and trowel, and he succeeds in producing a 
result satisfactory to his own pocket and, for a time, pleasing to his employer's eye. But it 
should be borne in mind that this pointing goes in for only an inch in depth, and that the 
injury to the wall is in no degree remedied : the crack remains a crack, and its tendency to 
widen is by no means lessened. 

I do not at present desire to deal wdth the question of faulty foundations, although these 
are responsible for many failures. In all cases these should be examined, but, in many 
instances, the upper portions of the work are so weakened and disintegrated that to attempt 
at the outset to rectify the defects below, would bring the whole structure into ruin. To 
underpin a badly cracked cathedral or church, before securing the fabric itself, is often to 
court disaster. The Eomans were probably aware of the value of grouting up ’’ their work, 
but they had not the necessary appliance for doing it effectually : nor had we until within the 
last twenty years, when the late Mr. James Greathead invented the grouting machine for use 
in the construction of deep tunnels or electric tube railways of London. And here it will be 
desirable to explain what is meant by the term. If a mixture of cement, sand, and water be 
made in proper proportion, it is called grout,” and when this is poured like cream into the 
cavities of a wall, the wall is grouted up.” This is apparently a very simple process, but it 
is nevertheless one which requires judgment and care. 

Some forty years ago a large railway bridge over the London and South Western Bailway 
had a pier cracked from top to bottom, not in consequence of bad foundations, but due to 
carelessness on the part of the masons fixing the bed stones for the column. This was ^o 
badly injured that it had to be rebuilt, and fear was entertained that all the other piers might 
prove to be suffering from the same defect. To avoid having to reconstruct the entire 
number, '' grouting” was adopted, and, by applying a funnel and pipe of considerate height, 
cement grout was forced by the hydrostatic pressure into any cavities which existed. Thus an 
accident was averted at a cost of L5 or ulO, and a probable expense of several hundreds was 
avoided. 

Another instance was that of an ordinary arched bridge to carry an express line of railwav 
over a roadway which was under construction. The centering was, in error, taken down too 
soon, with the result, that the abutments were pushed right and left on the masonrv joints, 
making an unintentional plinth on both sides, and cracking the arch in several places through 
its entire width. The grouting system was applied as an experiment to avoid an expense of 
U500, which w’ould have been necessitated by the reconstruction of the bridge. After an 
outlay in labour and cement of £27, the structure was completely repaired (except that these 
unequal plinths remain), and it has for twenty-five years carried some of the heaviest express 
locomotives travelling at high speeds. But it will be observed that, unless height can be 
obtained for funnel and pipe, this system cannot be applied, and thus in cellar and tunnel 
voik it could not be used. Hence it vas that Mr. Greathead proposed to aljolish the funnel 
and vertical pipe, and in its place to apply compressed air. 
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The grouting machine [fig. Ij consists of an iron receiver or reservoir into which, by 
means of pumps, air can be forced under any pressure up to 100 lb. to the inch. This receiver 
is connected by a flexible tube to another portion of the apparatus called the '' grouting pan,” 
which is in fact a churn furnished with a handle and spindle to which are attached arms or 
beaters. The proper proportions of cement and water, and in certain cases sand, are then 
placed inside, the lid screwed down, and the contents churned up into the consistency of cream. 
This is now ready to be blown into the crack, the mouth of which on either side of the wall 
has meanwhile been clayed up to prevent the grout from escaping. The compressed air is then 
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admitted to the grouting pan, and so soon as the necessary valve is opened the contents are 
discharged into the wall. 

Having thus at our command an apparatus by which cement can be blown right into the 
heart of any structure, whereby all the loose particles of stone and the opposite sides of the 
crack can be agglutinated or, more properly, cemented together, we have the power of repairing 
injured buildings without being compelled to pull them down. The expense of grouting is 
very small, and does not generally amount to the one fifteenth or even one twentieth part of 
the cost of pulling down and rebuilding. 

One of the first applications of this system was carried out by the late Mr. Greathead in 
the case of some extensive wine cellars. In consequence of some adjacent excavations, these 
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cellars had been cracked : and although the injury to the ])uilding was not important, still the 
expense which would have been incurred was very great. These cellars contained costly wine, 
and it was estimated that the mere transference of it to other cellars would have depreciated 
its value to the extent of some a 10,000. Hence it was essential that, if possible, this should 
be avoided, and the grouting machine was applied. So successful was the result that not even 
a single bottle of wine had to be moved, and the entire cost of the work was only a few 
pounds. 

Soon after this an alarming paragraph appeared in a certain London daily pa^^er to the 
effect that, owing to tunnelling operations, the spire of Bow Church in Cheapside was IS feet 
0 inches out of the upright ! The Lector and his AVardens conse(iuently were perturbed by this 
statement, and requested us to examine and report on the subject. In the course of our 
investigation several matters came to light which are of considerable interest and deserve 
to be placed on record. It was deemed advisable, pending the enquiry as to the cause and 
extent of the injury, to stop the pealing ot the bells ; and as, we all are aware, those children 
born within sound of Bow bells are known as ‘‘ Cockneys,’' the curious result was that, for the 
fortnight during which the bells were silent, no Cockneys were bcrn. It appears that 
the foundations of the tower and spire stand upon the Cheapside pavement of Eoman time, 
which to-day is some 18 feet below the present level of the street. This continual raising of 
the level of London is doubtless due to the fact that the rubbish, resulting from the various 
fires from wTiich the City has suffered in years gone by, and from the demolition of buildings, 
was not carted away, as is done to-day, but the surface was simply levelled down and the new 
buildings erected upon it. That there were cracks in the portion of the building connecting 
the church with the tower is undoulaedly true, but they were of ancient origin. Our task was 
to ascertain whether the tower and spire were out of perpendicular, and if so, to what extent. 
At first sight nothing was easier than to drop a plumb -bob and line from the top to the 
ground ; but we soon found that there was no access to the upper part of the steeple, and that 
if it had to be reached it would be necessary to erect a scafiolding—a matter of considerable 
exj^ense. We therefore decided to take the necessary theodolite observations from both ends 
of Cheapside, but a fresh difficulty presented itself. It was then winter, and the mornings 
and evenings were so dark that the traffic had commenced and continued to run, before and 
after any such measurements could be taken. We therefore had to wait until the summer, 
when, in the early morning, we could have the free use of the street before carts had begun 
to pass. But it was then found that, although no traffic was moving, the vibration in the 
instrument was so great that no accurate result could at first be attained. The goods traffic 
on the London Chatham and Dover Bail v ay at Ludgate Hill, the early trains on the District 
Eailway, the trains on the Central London, all made themselves felt ujion this delicate 
instrument, and we began to think we should fail to obtain au}^ reliable result, and that 
London was never free from tremor. At last, however, it was found, on a bright summer's 
Sunday morning about four o’clock, that the throb and xmlsation of London had ceased for a 
short time, and just at that moment we w'ere al>le to obtain accurate measurements. Instead 
of 13 feet 6 inches (which, of course, had been misprinted instead of 13^r inches) we found that 
the total divergence from a vertical line w\as 8 inches, wdiich w'as exactly accounted for by the 
small cracks visible in the walls of the structure. 

About a year later a summons from the Mayor of the ancient (dty of Chester necessitated 
a visit to examine the towers and w^alls of those interesting remains, partly of Eoman, partly 
of mediaeval times. Evidently one of the tow'ers wtis in jeopardy : it was cracked from top to 
bottom, and the various parts were moving in opposite directions. Whether the foundations 
Avere in fault, or the Avails were Aveak, it Avas impossible to say ; but the first thing to be 
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clone was to shore the tower with timber to jirevent a collapse. The grouting machine was 
then applied, commencing at the base of the tower and gradually working upwards. By this 
means the cracks were filled with cement, and the walls were turned into monoliths ; all the 
bulging portions, the old stones, and worn surfaces were left untouched, thus preserving the 
artistic and archaeological interests. Then the foundations could be examined, strengthened, 



and underpinned, and everything put on a satisfactory basis. Although several years have 
elapsed since these repairs were effected, and the new lines of the London and North Western 
Railway have been in constant use, no further cracks nor movements have taken place. 

A view is given of the cross-section of the ancient rampart [fig. 2] which consists of two 
badly built walls, the space between filled up wdth gravel, rubbish, and loose stones. This 
was thoroughly saturated with cement and the movement was arrested. The fine arched 
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bridge over the river Dee, built by Telford, v’as seriously cracked in the land arch and wing 
walls, but again the mischief was stopped by the grouting machine. The photographs by 
Mr. Jones, Assistant Borough Engineer of Chester, of the grouting machine in operation 
[fig. 1] will, with the foregoing explanation, make it easy to understand the process. 

One of the most interesting applications of the grouting machine is at Winchester. This 
splendid cathedral was — by the direction of Dr. Furneaux, the Dean — being repaired by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, B.A., the diocesan architect, and the late Mr. J. B. Colson, the architect 
of the cathedral, whose recent death is deeply regretted by all. These gentlemen had 
found that very serious subsidence had taken place in various parts, that in the iiresby- 
tery amounting to nearly 2 feet 6 inches. The outer walls and buttresses had gone 
seriously out of the perpendicular, while the beautiful groined arches were distorted in 
form and disintegrated in character, and alarm had been caused by the fall of some stone 
from the roof. Mr. Jackson had sunk a trial pit some few yards distant, and had dis- 
covered a bed of peat 8 feet deep 
below the clay and resting upon a 
fine solid bed of flints and gravel, 
into which he had bored to some 
depth to prove its solidity. An 
excavation 5 feet in width was then 
made adjacent to the south wall, 
in which, at a depth of about 8 feet 
below the turf, the bottom of the 
masonry foundation was reached. 
It was discovered that the wall had 
been built on logs of beech wood, 
in fact, whole trees placed side by 
side horizontally [fig. 3], and these 
again, in their turn, rested in some 
instances on a second layer of trees. 
These timbers were to some extent 
rotten, but in other cases the heart 
was sound and good as ever. The 
curious feature was, that even the rotten portion showed no signs of squeezing nor flattening 
under the weight of the wall. The level of the underside of these timbers coincided at that 
date with that of the water in the subsoil, although this level varied with dry and wet 
weather. This probably accounts for the timber decaying, as, in consequence of the draining 
of the city by the Corporation, the level has been permanently lowered, and the timber, 
which doubtless was just below water level, has of late years been alternately wet and dry, 
and has, consequently, to some extent, decayed. Beneath this timber a bed of chalky marl 
[fig. 4], in places 6 feet in thickness, was found to exist ; and as very little pumping was 
required to keep the excavation dry, and the water came away clear and pellucid without any 
sand or deposit, the work was able to be proceeded with by means of a hand pump. The bed 
of peat proved to be almost impervious to water ; but when within about a foot of the bottom 
(the entire thickness proving to be from 5 feet to 8 feet 6 inches) the lowest layer was suddenly 
burst up by the influx of a great volume of water from the gravel bed below, under considerable 
head. This was due to the water in the adjacent river, and in the course of a minute the 
whole pit was filled with water up to the original level. Pumping was plainly inadmissible, 
the use of compressed air was inapplicable, screw piles and caissons were considered and 
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rejected, a slab of concrete on which to float the cathedral was impossible, and tiiially it was 
decided to employ a diver, by which means the work could be done quietly and without vil)ra- 
tion. A telegram to Messrs. Siebe & Gorman brought down two of their most experienced 
men, and by their aid [fig. 5] the excavation, in lengths of 5 feet, was finished, after which I 


descended in the dress to 
quite excellent, and, as 
this overlies the chalk, no 
better foundation could be 
either secured or desired. 

Perhaps a few words 
may be of interest with 
reference to the diving. 

The boots weigh 20 lb. 
apiece, each having a thick 
lead sole ; the dress weighs 
30 lb. ; the leads on chest 
and back are 40 lb. each, 
and the helmet 20 lb., 
making, with the re- 
mainder of the equip- 
ment, a total load to be 
carried of nearly 200 lb. 

But, notwithstanding all 
this, the flotation power 
of the water is so great 
that, in the case of a 
lightly built person going 
down the ladder, instead 
of treading on the rungs, 
it is necessary to place the 
feet beneath them, and 
pull oneself down step by 
step. The pits are abso- 
lutely dark owing to the 
water being thick with 
peat, and no artificial light 
is possible ; consequently 
the whole of the work is done, not by 


examine the bottom. This proved to be a hard flinty gravel. 
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sight, but by feeling. So soon as the peat is excavated 


the bottom is covered over with bags filled wuth concrete, carefully and tightly trodden in all 
round ; these are then slit open and another layer of bags placed on the top. These again are 
ripped up, and so on for four courses in all. The grouting machine can be used, the ^dpe 
being directed by the diver, but in this case all the chinks and crannies betw'een the bags are 
tilled by hand with cement concrete low^ered dowm to him in buckets. Thus this mass becomes 
practically a solid rock and seals down the flood of water from the gravel, enabling the exca- 
vation to be pumped dry. Concreting is then continued, either in bulk or in block, until a 


considerable height is attained, and upon this blocks of concrete or brick in cement [fig. 0] are 
carried up and tightly jfinned to the underside of the old masonry, constituting the original 
foundations of the cathedral. When all these excavations or pits are completed, the walls of 
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the presbytery will be practically standing on a bed of rock, instead of on compressible peat, 
and great credit is due to Mr. AYalker, the diver, for the excellent manner in which he has 
executed this most responsible work. 

The sequence of operations is as follows : — 

1. Shoring up outr^ide and inside the walls and vaulting. 

2. Grouting the walls, arching and buttresses [fig. 7]. 

3. The underpinning of the walls down to the gravel. 

When the above is done, the cracks will be cut out and repaired, and steel tie-bars ^^ill 

be fixed in different parts of the faliric. 
Photographs illustrative of the cracks are 
given [figs, s, 10. 11]. 

An interesting fact in connection with 
this cathedral is given in the Eccle^'^iast leal 
Annals of Winchester, It appears that in 
1079 Bishop Walkelyn, a relative of 
William the Conqueror, laid the foundation 
of the }sorman Church, but the Bishop, 
finding himself distressed for want of 
timber, applied to the King for permission 
to fell some of the trees. William con- 
sented, and gave the Bishop a grant to fell 
and bear away as much as he could in four 
days and nights. Walkelyn collected to- 
gether all the woodmen of the country and 
cut down and carted away every tree in the 
forest in the prescribed time, save the large 
oak under whicdi St. Augustine is said to 
have preached. The King, returning to 
Winchester a few days after, looked about 
for the wood, saying that his eyes were 
either fascinated or that he had lost his 
senses, as he could not discover the forest 
which had existed there a short time before. 
His attendants, however, explained the 
circumstances, which at first irritated 
William against the Bishop, the King re- 
marking, IMost assuredly. Walkelyn, I was 
too liberal in my grant, you too exacting in 
the use of it.’' The timber then cut still 
forms portions of the nave roof. The building occupied fourteen years, and on 8th April 1093, 
in the presence of nearly all the bishops and abbots of England, the monks of Winchester 
removed from the old minster to the new church with the greatest exultation and glory." 

It has now been ascertained that almost the entire cathedral stands on peat [fig. 4], 
which must be excavated. The south transept is over 4 feet out of the perpendicular^ and 
cracks of the gravest character are found in all directions. The most serious fact is that the 
cathedral is sinking, due to the further compression of the peat in those places whence it has 
not yet been removed. Tell-tales ” or fillets of cement are placed across the cracks to give 
warning of any movement taking place, and except in those parts which have already been 
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underpinned, these cement fillets are broken through, in many cases within a month. In fact, 
the cathedral is doomed unless it is underpinned, and that without delay. Further extensive 
investigations will have to be made and repairs effected, both in the transept walls and main 
north and south aisles of this splendid cathedral, involving heavy expense. His Majesty the 
King has not only subscribed liberally to the fund for saving the edifice, but has commended 
this great work to his'people ; and surely they will not allow the Dean and Cliapter to be 

hindered for the want of the 
necessary means to secure this 
building for the use of future 
generations. It is the burial 
place of several of our Saxon 
kings, and is bound up in the 
history of our country through 
the whole line of sovereigns to 
the present date. Messrs. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, 
are the contractors, and they 
are ably represented by Mr. 
Ferrar; the clerk of the works 
being Mr. Long, to both of whom 
I am indebted for several excel- 
lent photographs. On the table 
are exhibited a portion of one of 
the beech logs and specimens of 
the jieat and Hint gravel bed. 

The ancient church of 
Corhampton, near Bishop’s 
AValtham, in Hampshire, re- 
paired by Mr. Jackson, is 
another satisfactory instance of 
the application of the grouting 
machine. This Saxon church, 
1,300 years old, was in a sadly 
dilapidated condition. In the 
west gable there were three 
large cracks, one from the ridge 
to the ground wide enough for 
a man's arm to enter ; another, 
nearer the side wall, wide enough 
for the insertion of his head, 
whilst at the north-west angle the Saxon work threatened to fall bodily off'. The mortar of the 
walls had perished through age, and the ivy had penetrated into the interior of the church in 
every direction. It would have been unsafe to attempt any examination of the foundations 
for fear of bringing down the whole fabric ; consequently the grouting machine was applied all 
over the building. The grout escaped at every point, and it occupied the attention of the 
masons both inside and outside, to stop it promptly by dabbing red clay on to the openings 
from which it was running. By the time the walls had taken all the grout that could be 
forced in, the church was practically a red building, both inside and outside, from the extensive 
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use of this reel clay. The cracks were in places so wide that they had to be specially treated 
before commencing to grout them, and the clay was so arranged as to extend into the crack 
about an inch on both faces. After the operation had been completed and the cement had set 
hard, the clay was removed and the interior was found to be filled with adamant ; but as it 
did not come within an inch of the face of the wall, sufficient depth was left for fixing the flint 
work outside, and tiling inside. The result is that no trace of the crack is visible, and after 
this treatment of the walls they 

are stronger and better than - — , _ - , — ; ^ 

they ever were. Subsequent - " 

steps were then taken to ex- ^ 

amine and, where necessary, to t» ^ : t:' ^ 

underpin the Wcxlls, and we have *- ■. 

the satisfaction of knowing that , 0 :*r 0^ t ^ 

these efforts have saved the -» * \ 

church. The Yicar, the Eev. ^ ~ 

H. Churton, writing on the ’ ^ 

subject on ISth October 1906, ^ 

said: “The grouting was most _ \\ ’ ^ ; 

effective, and I think the walls §^g|||t 'n 

are now quite safe, and all with- Pb M|I h^ " ‘ ^- 

out moving one of the Saxon 
‘ long and short ’ stones.” 

Holy Trinity Church, Hull, ■ ■ / ' ■ -'j 

of which the Eev. A. B. G. Lil- ^ ^ ' ' u ■ 

lingston is vicar, is the most \ a ' ' ^ \ 

recent instance of the applica- \ ' [ 

tion of this system; but the J 

difficulties were as great or Sfeiiii-’ \ /4 ! 

, - ■ .“f - \ . <^7^ : : / A 

greater than any of those al- '.'4 'y:' ■' J \ 

ready described. This magni- - -v:;, \ ^ ■' 

ficent church [fig. 13], one of a " \ \ 'oFe ^ ^■ 

the three largest in England, f r 4^ i 

was built soon after a.d. 1300, ‘ f a ;■? ' . * 1 : 

at which date the foundations ‘ .Jc* ^ 

of the tower were laid. The ■ ' v \ -- I 

choir was completed in 1361, 1 V _ , 

the nave in 1418, and the upper ‘ 

portion of the tower in 1520. 

The chinch consists of a fine ria. 9 — wixeunsiEu (wtheoral: pisixteg rated coNDiriox of the 

nave of eight arches on each "" ercbvtery. 

side, with side aisles, the choir 

of five arches and also with side aisles ; a transept with the handsome tower in the middle 
standing on four massive piers [fig. 14], each one cruciform on plan. The weight of the 
tower is 2,800 tons, equivalent to 700 tons on each pier. For some time past signs of 
serious settlements had shown themselves in the arches and piers surrounding the tower, and 
these had been under the observation of the architect of the church, Mr. F. S. Brodrick, York 
diocesan surveyor. These movements had caused considerable cracks, and portions of masonry 
had from time to time fallen, the most alarming of which was that of a large corbel carrying 
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the ridge of the cdioir roof on the eastern face of iht' to^vel^ The i^iers of the nave, \vhic*h for 
their height are very slender, and are eacdi carrying a load of To ton>, exhibited ^erious devia- 
tion from the perpendicular, l)eing from six to seven inches out of plumb, and the subsidence 
of the tower had caused the joints of the shafts to open on one >ide and to crush on the other. 
These movements were going on at a somewhat alarming rate when I wars called into consul- 
tation. A tradition existed that, as the town of Hull >tand^ on a bed of clay overlying a deep 
bed of silt, the tow’er wars built on a raft of timber, but this retiuired investigation. On making 
a careful survey of the building in conjunction with "Mr. llrodrick, we came to the conclusion 
that, from some cause or other, the tower wa^^ .'slowly sinking, and in so doing was pushing 
all the arches at the west end tow'ards the west, and all the archer at the east towards the east. 
The first thing to be done was to strut and cross-brace the arches and columns to prevent the 
possibility of a collapse ; next to examine the brickw’ork in the >pandrils of the arches adjacent 
to the tower. These were covered with plu'^ter, but, on thi^ being removed, serious cracks 

w^ere found, showing that 
the brickwork wuis bemg 
dragged dowm by the pier. 
A hole wars then made in 
the floor of the church, and, 
as expected, a timber raft 
of horizontal oak baulks 
crossing each other at right 
angles was discovered. The 
upper layer had been I’e- 
duced — by rot — to a pow- 
der resembling coffee- 
grounds,*' and innumerable 
worms knowTi as “ eel 
worms,” from one eighth 
of an inch to a half-inch in 
length, infested the mate- 
rial. The destruction of the 
upper layer w’as practically 
conifdete, and the lowm* 
layer of timl^er w’as decay- 
ing [fig, 15], The masonry overlying this timber wars cracked and flaked in all directions and 
most seriously injured, and a very interesting and unexpected discovery wtis made. A stone 
seat, or bench table [fig. 16], wuis found surrounding the pier of the tow’er, and partly in 
conse(|uence of the sinking of the tow^er, and partly as a result of the floor l)eing raised at 
some f)eriod, this seat is now' below^ the tiling, and conifiletely out of sight, and all record of 
it had l)een lost. Stone seats of this character are said to have given rise to the expression 
‘‘ the W’eakest go to the w’all.*' This is generally considered to imply that in the rush and 
race of life the strongest pass by the weakest, who are ground against the wall. How- 
ever, it is said to mean that in meditvval times, wdien services w'ere held in tlie ))ody of 
the churches (as in the cathedrals and churches on the Continent of to-day), no sitting 
accommodation l^eing provided, the strongest had to stand, but the weakest w'ould find 
seats if they w'ent to the wall. Certainly this is the more pleasing interpretation of the 
saying. 

Pending the decision as to the very difficult problem involved in this parish church of 
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Hull, for the removal of the decaying timber and crushed masonry, all of M'hich had to be 
replaced, the grouting machine ^yas freely used for pumping or forcing in cement into every 
cavity and crevice, and for filling up all the voids left by the decayed timber. Beneath the 
columns of the nave vertical piles, probably of larch, \vere found, but in some instances the 
timbers had gone into powder, leaving only the form of the timber impressed in the clay, 
so that where a pile formerly existed only a cylindrical hole similar to the moulded form for 
easting a pipe remained, and 
at the bottom of the holes was 
a mass of the before-mentioned 
'' coffee-grounds." The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Thomp- 
son, of Peterborough, whose 
representative, Mr. Ball, has 
carried out the difficult and 
often dangerous operation 
with great skill. One pier of 
the tower was dealt with at a 
time, and the greatest care 
had to be exercised. An ex- 
cavation 24 feet in length 
by 6 feet in widtii, and to the 
same depth as the old work, 
was made clear of the pier, 
and on both the east and west 
sides, and was filled with con- 
crete in which were placed 
grillage beams in order to 
distribute the eventual weight 
over the whole area. A hole 
2i feet in depth and about 
9 inches in width was then 
carefully cut or ‘‘jumped" 
through the masonry of the 
pier, and a steel girder, 

24 inches by 7 inches, was 
threaded through the hole and 
rested on the grillage beams 
in these concrete blocks [fig. 

17]. In order to prevent sub- 
sidence, due to the deflection 
of the girder when it received its load, steel wedges were driven in under the end of the 
steel beams, thus giving the initial deflection, and avoiding by this means all sinking of the 
pier. The girder was then built into position with blue brick in cement and was carefully' 
grouted up. A second, third, and fourth steel beam were in due rotation placed in position, 
and in this manner the load was quietly and safely transferred from the decaying wood beams 
on to the steel girders. After this the old cracked masonry and rotting timbers (which were 
found to be snapped through) were removed, one-fourth part at a time, from beneath the pier, 
and their place filled up with concrete in cement, with the result that to-day each pier stands on 
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about 560 square feet of solid concrete instead of on the old defective foundation. As soon as 
the four piers of the tov’er ^vere seenred^the columns of the nave v’ere taken do^Yn, one at a time, 
and rebuilt in vertical position with so much of the old masonry as was available [tig. 18] ; 

but in consequence of the 



transverse strains brought 
to bear upon them, we 
found about two blocks out 
of twelve fractured and 
useless [tig. 19]. 

A most satisfactory 
feature in connection with 
Hull Parish Church is the 
fact that when a town 
meeting was convened by 
the Mayor — a prominent 
Wesleyan Methodist — he 
called attention to the fact 
that the saving of this 
church was the duty of all 
classes and of all denomi- 
nations. One of the local 
Members of Parliament, a 
Primitive Methodist, en- 
dorsed these remarks, and 
urgent appeals were then 
made by the Bishop of 
Piipon, the Bishop of Hull, 
and by the Vicar, the Eev. 
A. B. G. Lillingston. The 
meeting was attended by 
all classes and all de- 
nominations, and thus a 
great and united effort was 
made to raise the neces- 
sary funds to secure this 
fine church as the future 
cathedral of Hull. 

I am desirous of say- 
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ing a few words as to the 
risk of fire in these vener- 


able and priceless build- 
ings. We introduce all kinds of modern ideas in order to bring them in comfort up to date, 
such as furnaces, gas, electric light ; lait we often fail to introduce at the same time the 


necessary precautions. The plumber on the roof is a well-known cause of disaster, and to-day 
workmen carry into the most inflammable places, such as amongst timber roofs, flaring 
petroleum lamps and plumber’s ])low-lamps. The most stringent rules are required if we desire 
to protect these buildings. If workmen have to visit such places in the dark, the use of 
oil should be absolutely prohibited, and wax candles inside lanterns only allowed. Even 
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these should be numbered and returned when done ^Yith to an official entrusted with this 
duty. 

The preservation of the old road bridges throughout the country is a matter of the greatest 
importance, not only to the ratepayers, who will be heavily taxed if they have to be replaced 
by new structures, but also with a view to continuing for future generations these delightfully 



picturesque features in the landscape. Many of these bridges, owing to the increased weight 
and speed of traffic, and in consequence of the decay of the mortar, have cracked in places : 
they are then reported by the County Surveyor as being in a dangerous condition, and this is 
followed by their condemnation by the County Council, who, in the absence of any know- 
ledge as to a ready means of saving them, are helpless in the matter. The result is that 
these old structures are disappearing from the face of the land, and are being replaced by 
others costly and often unattractive, all the historical and architectural features being lost. 
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By means of the grouting machine these bridges can be saved for a iifth or even a tenth part 
of the cost of ne^v ones, and can be made safe and strung enough to la.'.t another five hundred 
years. 

A photograph [tig. *20] is shown of a road bridge over a stream in AVestmorland which 
was in a very bad condition ; the abutments were being undercut by the stream, some of the 

arch stones had fallen out, 
and the arch and walls 
were badly cracked. This 
bridge has now been re- 
paired by the machine, 
and, although delay and 
increased expense were in- 
curred in conse(juence of 
the work being done during 
the winter and in hood 
time, the entire cost has 
been .t50. 

The celebrated ** Auld 
Brig o’ Ayr *’ is now in 
process of preservation, and 
the grouting machine plays 
an important part in the 
operations. 

T w 0 (.)! )j e c t io n s h a v e 
been urged against the u^e 
of the grouting machine. 
The first is that the cement 
l)lown into a wall may 
afterwards expand and 
again ciaiek the ])uilding- 
The answer to this is that 
cement which does swell or 
expand should never be 
used, whether with or with- 
out the machine, and that 
it can easily be detected 
beforehand by efficient in- 
spection and tests. The 
second objection is tliat if 
such a high compression 
of air be used, the walls 
may be blown to pieces : 
but this is impossible, for 

although it is necessary to obtain penetration into the heart of the work by velocity, yet 
the safeguard is the use of the rubber hose which would very soon burst. In addition to 
this the clay pointing of the cracks would not sustain any heavy })ressure, and would 
fall out. 

My opinion, after long experience, is that the grouting macdiine in the hands of a 
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practical man who knows how to employ it, ih of iniiuixed advantage, and that no valid 
objection exists against its wholesale adoption. 

In conclusion I venture to appeal to owners of property, and particularly to ladies, who 
are invariably interested in old laiildings, to assist in this effort to preserve them for centuries 
to come. 

NOTE ON CEMENT. 

In using the grouting machine it is all-important that only cement of excellent quality should be 
used. It should not be quick-setting, as this tends to clog the machine and piping, and would if 
allowed to do so ruin both ; nor should it be a cement which will expand to an appreciable extent in 
the work. This points to the necessity for submitting it (not only that which is used in the machine, 
but equally so that used in ordinary building) to the tests provided for in the standard specification. 
All kinds cf natuial cement, especially Belgian, should be absolutely c^.ndemned ; for the author has 
been called in to advise on several buildings in which it had been employed with most disastrous 
results. 

As regards burying steel girders in cement concrete, the author is of opinion, after long experience 
and many tests, that, if properly treated, the metal is indestructible when fixed above water level. What 
the eventual result may be below water level remains to he proved, and its history still has to be 
written ; therefore for cathedral and church work he would not care to recommend its adoption. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 
The President, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, in the Chair. 


Mk. H. D. HEAELES-WOOD [F.j, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Fox for his most 
entertaining and able lecture, said it was a subject 
on which architects were extremely interested ; if 
they had not good foundations, of course their 
buildings would not stand. With regard to the 
question of the bad cement which Mr. Fox had 
referred to, the Institute had been endeavouring to 
coriect that in connection with the standardisa- 
tion movement, and their solution of the difficulty 
was that all cement should be delivered in sealed 
bags with the name of the maker on the seal. At 
the present time they had no possible check upon 
the origin of the cement. If one watched a train 
being loaded up at cement works, one would hnd 
as many as twenty different names on the sacks 
being sent out from that particular factory. If 
the place of origin of the cement could be properly 
labelled on the sealed bag, then there would be 
no difficulty about the identification of the material 
that was being used. He hoped that every one 
present would support them in that movement. 
They wei-e endeavouring to do it by means of the 
Chamber of Commerce. They had not been able 
to persuade the Standardisation Committee to 
take the subject up, because they were nearly all 
engineers on that Committee, and engineers used 
cement in such very large quantities that they did 
not realise the difficulties of architects who used it 
only in very small quantities. That w'as why 
they had not been able to get it put into a 
standard ; but if they could get the support of 
the architects by means of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, they would arrive at the same conclusion 
and get the material properly identified. 

Pkofessor BERESFORD FITE [F,] said they 
had had an exceedingly important and interesting 
Paper, if only on the ground of the extraordinary 
interest which Winchester Cathedral pjssessed for 
every architect and every Englishman. He should 
like to suggest what ax)peared t '> him to be the 
secret of the usefulness of the grouting machine. 
Our Saxon or early forefathers, he imagined, took 
the best row of field-stones or quarry bits they 
could find, and laid them on the approximate line 
of their foundations on both faces of the wall. 
The interior of the wall was a matter of inditter- 
ence ; it was filled in from face to face. That 
would be found from Saxon work onwards. The 
first difficulty to be faced in the construction of 
that wall was turning the corner, because more or 
less square or dressed stones would be w^eak on 
that angle. That led, of course, to the insertion 


of the proper freestone coign, which in Saxon 
work was often long and short work ^ Coming to 
the pier, the coign w'as used in the same w’ay when 
they came to each angle, and thus came the well- 
knowm projections which gave them mouldings, and 
the fundamental shapes of the piers to be seen 
at Hull. This was the method of construction of 
the Hull pier and the Winchester pier. That, too, 
was the story of the front at Peterborough, the story 
of the cenkal pier at Chichester, the story so plain- 
tively told in Sir Gilbert Scott’s memorials, wffiere 
they read of his son being awoke up from his Sunday 
morning's sleep to be told that the stufi: was falling 
out of a hole in the pier like water out of a bucket. 
It was simply the drying-u^D of this over-grouted 
rubble, because the original grout became dry, there 
being no cement in it. It Avas perfectly obvious 
that the settlements which came after the lapse 
of six, seven, or eight hundred years with the 
alteration of the w^ater in the subsoil afiected the 
wMl from one face to the other, passing through the 
rubble core from dressed stone to dressed stone. Of 
course, in a cathedral like that at Winchester the 
wffiole of the exposed rubble surfaces had been 
replaced by ashlar, behind wffiich there was in every 
cathedral, in every mediteval building — indeed, in 
every Gothic building throughout the kingdom, 
right down to the end of the fifteenth century and 
even much later — abundant opportunity for the 
display of the virtues of Mr. Francis Fox’s pet 
machine. The interiors of these Avails in every 
case w^ere hungry receptacles for tons of liquid 
cement, and it would be an infinite blessing if 
this could he applied wholesale. Experience 
only would show Avhether there might not be 
risks and dangers connected with it, and he was 
inclined to think that those risks and dangers 
Avere best left to the hiA^entors of the machine 
to deal Avitli. The A^aults at Winchester AA^ere 
the most interesting set of A'aults in England. 
In Winchester he belieA’ed they saAV the leading 
example of the cross Xorman vault built of rubble 
only. The A'aults across the ends of the transepts 
Avere the most remarkable in England. They 
Avere all rubble, without dressed stone. TheyAvere 
semicircular, and the result was that the intersec- 
tion Avas elliptical. It Avas difficult to talk about 
a vault of that sort being forced out of shape when 
it ne\^er had any shape. The accidental inter- 
section of the tAA^o semicircular arches at right 


* Professor Pile illustrated this portion of his remarks 
by drawings on the blackboard, 
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angles produceJ an elliptical curve which the Nor- 
nitins could not understand. He did not think 
a tiue elliptical arch was ever built in England 
in the Middle Ages, That elliptical intersection 
was, of course, a point of the very greatest weakness. 
There was no structural support, and it was that 
elliptical intersection which led to the use of the 
semicircular arching of dress:^d stones strung 
diagonally across to carry the weak angle of the 
rubble. The use of the semicircular arch on the 
diagonal to shore up the apex of the vault necessi- 
tated the use of a pointed arch on the ti’ans verse 
base, and it was this problem which had brought 
them face t ) face with pointed arches in this 
class of vaulting. One found th^ m, for instance, 
in the aisles of Peterb irough and Ely, and, for 
that matter, in all the other great Norman 
cathedrals. From that moment onwards, until 
the suspended tracery of Henry YII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster was obtained, the whole strength of 
media? val vaulting was in the dressed stone rib. 
The filling never did any structural work, and if 
one bored a hole in one of these chalk fillings and 
found the whole lot of rubble come out of the 
pocket, one need not be surprised or afraid ; there 
was no particular risk in it. Tlie whole strength 
of the vault lay in the rib — as with an umbrella, 
as long as the ribs were Seiind, one could have 
it recovered as cften as one liked. It had been 
an exceedingly interesting study to watch in the 
photogra]?hs of Winchester the extent of the 
failures of the ribs. In each case it was the 
rib that had been put out of shape, and it was 
necessary that the nb back should have some 
strength in it. He must confess to some sympa- 
thetic feeling with the old restorers who hung the 
ribs up to beams, because, if a thirteenth or four- 
teenth century vault were taken down and rebuilt to 
its true shape, the fifteenth-century work that lay 
above it was bound to be distorted. That was the 
practical difficulty of the architect ; and where one 
had a magnificent superstructure of later woik, as 
at Winchester, the risks connected with altering 
the hiatus qiiOjto restore the status quo a}iti\ were 
very considerable. These were the dangers 
with which they were face to face at Winchester. 
If blue brick together with the modern blessedness 
of cement and a s(|uirt were prop-rly applied to 
the walls of inedijeval buildings, why should not 
any form of suspen>iun applied to the back 
of these old ribs, h owever distorted, be po-^il)le, 
and be pn^periy and logically applied in dealing 
with a deformity which had built upon it ex- 
ceedingly beautiful work*? That was the problem 
at Winchester, and no amount of restoratif.n to 
the purely original form could be justified which 
brought one face to hice with an alteration in the 
character — the historic character — and the age-long 
beauty that Winchester had acjjuired. That 
problem could no doubt be dealt with in a suc- 
cessful way : but he would suggest that if the 


resources of modern science were ju->titial)le in the 
interior of the wall, and in the basement of the 
foundation, they were equally justifiable if appilied 
to the maiiiLenance of these vaulted ribs. He had 
very much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks for this exceedingly intere&.ting, valuable, 
and, he hoped to be, widely spread Paper. 

Canon RAWNSLE Y, who rose at the invitation 
ot the Chairman, said he could not tell them how 
much he hoped that what Mr. Fox had said would 
reach a very wide public, because in the Lake 
Country, and in Cumberland and We''tinorland 
they were deeply interested in preserving what was 
certainly not one of the least important features (jf 
their valley roads, the beautiful bridges of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
They were the result, almost always, he believed, 
of additions to the old pack-horse routes, and their 
beautiful curves had been preserved from the 
earliest times. They als ) felt, with Mr. Fox, that 
the dangers were very great of allowing these 
bridges to be put in the hands of people who did 
not know either the history of the country or care 
very much about the colour of the country. It 
would be found a great temptation to import easily 
worked red sandstone, for instance, into the neigli- 
bourhood from Annan and other parts of the 
country, which were entirely incongruous in colour 
with the beautiful volcanic ash of their hills ; and 
this must happen in other parts of England. 
He urged, therefore, very strongly that, as far as 
possible, the bridges built of the native stme 
should be preserved as being more in harmony 
with ihe general colour of the country. It was 
felt that a good deal of poetry would he taken 
away from them if they allowed a new hand to 
come in and bring another country’s material to 
make a bridge in their midst. If the ratepayers 
could be made to understand that their bridges, 
wuth all their curves and built of the stone of the 
district, could i)e saved at a very small cost, they 
would he certainly more inclined to pause before 
allowing the motorist, or the proprietors of heavy 
traction engines which naturally shook the bridges 
which were not built for these heavy vehicles, 
to alter these structures. The public, lie thought, 
would generally be on the side of those like Mr. 
Fox who desired to conserve these beautiful 
bridges. He thanked them very much for allow- 
ing him to say these few words, and to urge that, 
as far as possible, this idea of really Iroking on 
the old bridges as part of the poetry and history 
of the past tlirijughout the \\hole of their country 
should be considered, and they should do what 
they could to hand on to their cliddren’s children 
what John Ruskiii called the great entail of beauty 
that had been left to them. 

Mu. GE(.)R(,tE hi RBARD, F.S. A. l \ , said he 
thought there cf'>uld be no (loubt that every genera' 
tion should be th(' trustee of the great monuments 
that had come down to them, and it was the sub- 
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seciueiit -generations who would really accord to 
Mr. Fox their vote of thanks for the work he was 
doing, and which he had so beautifully illustrated 
before them that evening. Professor Beresford 
Bite’s point, he thought, was a perfectly good one 
as regards the vaulting. There seemed no necessity 
to reinstate the vaulting so that it should have its 
original contour. By the injection of cement in 
the manner shown, the building practically became 
a monolith, and the correct outline or contour of 
the vaulting would not then much matter. He 
did Hut know if he was making his point clear, but 
what he meant was this : At the present moment 
the vaulting depended, though perhaps insecurely, 
upon the mutual support which each voussoir gave 
to its neighbour. If, instead of maintaining the 
principle on which the arch relied for its support, 
the vaulting were constructed out of the solnl 
stone, the actual contour, or the line of the arch, 
was of small moment. 

Mr. max CLARKE [F,] said that a few months 
ago he had an inquiry as to where a grouting 
machine could be seen or heard of, and his reply 
was that the only thing he knew about it was that 
it was used at Winchester Cathedral. Now he 
felt satisfied that for the next inquirer he should 
only have to refer him to Mr. Fox. He should 
like to add his quota of praise for the most ad- 
mirable illustrations shown them, because as a 
photographer himself he knew that some of these 
photographs had been taken under very difficult 
circumstances, and were really of great merit. One 
drawing thrown on the screen showed some trans- 
verse beams underneath the foundations at Win- 
chester. He was there some eighteen months ago, 
after the works had been commenced, and the late 
Mr. Colson told him that no transverse beams had 
been discovered, but that the whole of the beams 
underneath the walls were laid parallel to the length 
of the wall. Perhaps Mr. Fox would throw some 
light on that point. He should also like to ask a 
question on a subject he was very much interested 
in. Mr. Fox had told them of a concrete floor which 
had failed, and he attributed the failure to the 
cement. He (the speaker) was joining issue with a 
very large number of people at the present time on 
that point, because he thought that in the great 
majority of cases the engineers and the architects 
had made rather a mistake in attributing the failures 
to the cement ; he thought it more than probable 
that a large proportion of them were attributable 


to the aggregate. He therefore would like to ask 
what the aggregate in the case referred to was 
composed of. 

Mr. FRAXCIS FOX, replying to some of the 
points raised, said he was afraid he could not 
answ^er offhand the question about the aggregate 
or the cement ; all he knew was, that they had taken 
blocks of concrete out of the floor and exposed 
them a^ain to heat, so as to get the chemical action 
more rapid in the cement, and the concrete had 
swollen. They knew that it was made from what 
was called natural cement, which simply meant that 
nature had not worked to a true chemical analysis, 
and that the cement stone in one place was different 
from what it was i-i another, and consequently the 
natural product wais a dangerous thing to use. 
Nothing would ever induce him to touch it. With 
regard to the logs in the foundations, they were 
generally transverse and not longitudinal, but in 
some few instances they were both ways. Con- 
cerning the stone ribs which were referred to, he 
was very sorry that Mr. Jackson, through ill-health, 
Tvas not able to be present to answer the point ; 
that was a matter over which he had entire control. 
He (Mr. Fox) could, however, say that when a rib 
was actually crushed it was not a question of 
holding it up with bolts and beams, but the 
crushed stone had to be removed, and he thought 
Mr. Jackson had acted wisely in what he had 
done. 

The president, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said that it seemed that Mr. Fox’s great 
aim in life Avas to render the rotten cores of their 
cathedral walls into sound ones, and the wmrk he 
w'as doing at Winchester in that direction was not 
only interesting, but was of the utmost value. He 
did not think one could have listened to a Paper 
on the subject of foundations delivered in a more 
interesting manner than Mr. Fox had delivered 
this. It had nut only been very instructive, 
but it had been throughout most highly in- 
teresting. With regard to the question of 
bridges, he thought the Institute could take 
some credit for having used its influence towards 
the saving of some interesting bridges in the 
country. There were one or two instances where 
the Council had been able to assist Town Councils 
by their advice, and the bridges had been preserved 
as a result of their action. 

The vote of thanks w'as then put and carried by 
acclamation. 
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CHEONICLE. 

Mr. Francis Fox’s Paper. 

The unfavourable weather of Monday doubtless 
accounted for the comparatively small muster of 
members on the occasion of Mr. Francis Fox's 
Paper. Visitors, howevei^ were numerous, and the 
room was consequently fairly full. Mr. Fox is a 
delightful lecturer ; his interesting discourse, 
which was delivered with scarcely any reference to 
the printed copy before him, was interspersed vith 
frequent humorous observations and anecdotes, 
and the hour and a half of its delivery passed 
quickly and most agreeably to the audience. The 
lantern illustrations, mainly photographs, some of 
them taken by flashlight far underground and in 
most difficult situations, were exceptionally good. 
An interesting exhibit was a model of the Great- 
head shield, the use of which led to the invention 
of the grouting machine ; photographs of both 
machines in operation on one of the tube railways 
were projected on to the screen. The lecturer 
showed some interesting relics his excavations had 
brought to light from under the foundations of 
^Yinchester Cathedral and other old churches. 
These included a block from one of the oak logs 
on which rested the foundations of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull [a.d. IbOOj, and blocks of the old 
beech logs on which the foundations of Winchester 
Cathedral were laid ^\.d. 1202^. This old timber 
takes a capital polish, and a specimen slab sho'wn 
by Mr, Fox^ finely polished, and with the date 
1202 cut upon it, suggests that the venerable old 
logs treated in this way might perhaps be turned 
to useful account in aid of the Cathedral Preserva- 
tion Fund. Samples of peat and gravel from 
under the Winchester foundations were shown, 
together with cherry-stones, plum -stones, and 
apple- pips from the fruit eaten by the original 
builders, and found perfectly preserved in the 
upper surface of the peat. Of interest, too, were 
pieces of oak and fir cut from the piles which 
formed the foundation of the old Campanile of 
St. ]\l9rk, as sound to-day as when driven into the 
clay and watery sands of Venice over a thousand 
years ago. 


The Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from the preiuuited 
designs and drawings in the Institute Prize Coiu- 
petitioii'', together with some studies submitted by 
candidates for the Intermediate Examination, will 
be exhibited during the next few months under the 
auspices of the Allied Societies : — 

The Bufjal Institute Sihe) Medal iMea)>uied 
— Drawings of Gran Guardia A’eccbia, 
^’erona i,2 strainers), by Mr. Le'^lie Wilkinson 
iunder motto Sanmicbeli 'h, awarded the Sihar 
Medal and Ten Guineas; drawing':, of Porta del 
Palio, ^ erona il strainer;, by Mr. Maurice Lyon 
gander motto ‘‘ Sanmicbeli '’j. 

The Medalliiai, — Designs for a Customs 

House on a Quay : S strainers by Mr. George 
Drysdale (under motto “Free Trade’’}, awarded 
the Medallion and .^.100: 2 strainers by Mr. 
Adrian Berringt ui (under motto “ Fabulosiis '’} 
and 2 strainers by Mr. E. E. Prentice (^tinder 
motto “Hang! I’ve forgotten the Mottj ! *’), 
aw'arded Hon. Mention and Five Guineas each. 

The Oice)i Jones StiidenibJup. — Drawings by 
Mr. A. E. Martin (2 strainers}, awarded the Cer- 
tificate and tlOO. 

The Pii'jin Siudtoitship). — Drawings by Mr. 
Sidney G. Follett (d strainers), awatrded the Medal 
and i.40 ; Drawings {^1 strainer) by Mr. A. Winter 
Eose, aw^arded a Prize of Ten Guineas, and Mr. 
X. W. Had wen (1 strainer), awarded Hun. Mention. 

The Tite P) izc. — Designs for an Open-Air 
Theatre : 2 strainers by Mr. George Drysdale 
launder motto ‘‘Yours truly”), aAvarded the Cer- 
tificate and idO ; 2 strainers by Mr. Anthony E. 
Barker (under motto “ Balbiis ”), awarded a Medal 
of Merit and Ten Guineas ; 1 strainer by Ylr. 
T. L. Vesper (under motto “Duinbey'*)" and 

1 stiainer by Mr, Alan Binning (under motto 
“ Panjandrum ”}, aw^arded Hon. Mention. 

The Gnssell Gold Medal. — Design for an Ele- 
vated Water Tank in Eeinforced Concrete : 2 
strainers by Ylr. John H. Markham (under motto 
“ABC ”}, awarded the Medal and Ten Guineas. 

The Art hut Cates Prize. — Drawings by Mr. 
Bryan Watson (2 strainers), aw'arded the Prize of 
Forty Guineas. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize.- Desv^n for a 
General Hospital suitable for a Provincial Towm : 

2 strainers by Mr. W. Milburn, jun., awarded the 
Prize of i,60. 

A selection of the Testimonies of Stud} sub- 
mitted for the Intermediate Examination by 
Messrs. E. W. Atkey (2 sheets), J. E. Bullock 
(1 sheet), and J. H. Farrar (6 sheets). 

E)rfiiiau,~ln the review of the Piize Draw in p. 22:3, 
fouitli paragraph, Mi. Adii.in Benington should ha^e been 
credited with Hon, Mention for the Soane Medailion. 
Mr. Alan Binning, whose name was given in error, received 
Hem. Mention for the Tite Brize. This correction is of 
couise in accordance with the Deed of Award 'p. 206'. 
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The British School at Athens. 

The Managing Committee of the British School 
at Athens have issued the following summary of 
the results yielded by the excavations in Laconia 
during the imst session : — 

Sanctuary of Artemis OrtJiia. — Great progress 
has been made with the work on this site. The 
plan of the Eoman Theatre which was built for the 
use of spectators of the contests held in honour of 
Artemis Orihia can now be reconstructed with com- 
parative certainty, and the proscenium has been 
found to be the front of a temple wBich probably 
dates back to the sixth century b.c. The interior 
of this tem^de and the arena have now been 
thoroughly excavated, and have yielded three strata 
of the Roman, Hellenistic, and Early Greek periods 
respectively, and three altars, probably correspond- 
ing in date with each period. The lowest stratum 
has proved very rich in archaic remains, such as 
early pottery, lead and terra-cotta figures, and some 
extremely interesting objects in ivory. The exca- 
vation and recording of these remains have in- 
volved a great deal of labour and care, but it is 
ho 2 }ed that the results obtained will throw much 
light upon the history of early S 2 >artaii arts and 
handicrafts, about wRich hitherto little or nothing 
has been known. 

The Ancient The tracing of the walls 

of the city has been proceeded with, and their 
general course has been ascertained, mainly from 
the evidence of stamped titles, as few" stones remain 
in situ. 

Sanctuary of Athena Chalhioikos, — The site of 
this sanctuary has been determined by the finding 
on the Acropolis of three roof tiles inscribed with 
the name of the goddess. The sanctuary, a very 
famous one in antiquity, W"as the scene of the 
death of the royal traitor Pausanias, wRo fied 
thither as a supifiiant. Some Doric capitals and 
bronze nails, which most 2 )robably formed part of 
the building, have been found. The site has also 
yielded some interesting bronzes and pottery. 

Plans for the present session. — It is intended to 
concentrate efforts chiefly on the Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia, where there is still much work to 
be done. An earlier temple than those yet exca- 
vated remains to be found, and further excavation 
will probably lead to the discovery of the Sanctuary 
of Eileithyia, wiiich is known from literature to 
have been near that of Orthia. Many other i^oints 
connected with Si^artan topography have still to 
be elucidated, and the sinking of trial pits in various 
localities will be proceeded with. A 
layer of geometric j^ottery on the Chalkioikos site 
will be exca' ated. It is also proposed to make 
preliminary trials with a i iew to discovering the 
sites of Helos and the Hyperteleatic Sanctuary. 

The Committee feel that the selection of Sparta 
as a site for excavations has been amply justified 
by the interest and importance of the discoveries 
already made. Unfortunately, though every care 


has he m used in the expenditure of the money 
contributed, the Laconian Excavation Fund showed 
at the expiry of the SchooTs financial year 
(2nd October last) a deficit of more than .FIO, and 
the cost of publishing the results obtained in the 
School Annual has entailed in addition a serious 
drain upon the res airces of the School. The 
Committee hope most earnestly that further con- 
tributions will be forthcoming on a liberal scale 
to enable this most important task to be brought 
to a successful conclusion, 

The excavations will be in the charge of the 
same able w’orkers as last year, and the special 
knowTedge and experience which they will bring 
to their w"ork is a guarantee that any funds en- 
trusted to them wfill be used to the best advantage. 

It is intended to send out again S 2 :)ecial copies of 
the jiortion of the Annual which relates to the 
discoveries at Sparta to all who subscribe to this 
fund during the j^resent session, and who do not, 
as subscribers to the general funds of the School, 
already receive the Annual itself. 

The Committee ap^ieal for aT, 000 to enable 
them to continue the excavation work in Laconia. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
V. \Y. Yorke, Esq.. The Farringdon Works, Shoe 
Lane, E.C. 

Crosby Hall. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China is spending about ^1,000 in the marking, 
removal, and storage of the historical portions of the 
building with a view to the re- erection of the Hall 
on another site. Several ofihrs have been made from 
private sources to reconstruct the building outside 
the City : these, how^ever, have been refused, as it 
is desired that the reconstruction should take place 
under the auspices of some jiublic body. The cost 
of rebuilding w"ould be about i 8,000. 

Building Mortars. 

Xv. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, lecturing 
on Building Mortars ” at a recent meeting of the 
Aberdeen Architectural Association, observed that 
had it not been for the splendid stonew-ork and 
mortars employed by the early architects few" of 
their masterpieces would have suiwived at the pre- 
sent time. He classified the chief cemeiiting 
materials used for mortars at the present day as 
pure limes, hydraulic limes, and cements, the term 
hydraulic ” being applied to a lime that sets or 
hardens under w"ater as w"ell as in the atmosphere. 
Caustic lime is the chief ingredient in each variety, 
but those w"hich contain a ji^t’centage of clay in 
their composition before calcination or burning 
possess in a greater or less degree hydraulic pro- 
perties, and produce the best and strongest mortars 
for building purposes. Common mortar is the 
mixture of pure lime with sand. It hardens by 
the absorption of carbon dioxide from the atmo- 
sphere, with formation of carbonate of lime, the 
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process of hardening being one of crystallisation. 
Having little or no hydraulic ity, it is unsuitable 
for damp situations and foundations, and as the 
atmosphere rarely gets access to the interior of the 
mas jury, it remains soft or merely dries without 
cementing value. The liydrauiic mortars, on the 
other hand, have within themselves the whole of 
the ingredients necessary for crystallisation, and 
set hardinany situation. The limes that are sjld 
in Aberdeen are high in caustic lime, and Mr. 
Nicol recommended that these should be increased 
in hydraulic ity by the addition of Portland cement 
to the lime mortar immediately before use in the 
masonry. The lime mortar in Aberdeen is usually 
made in the proportions (i one measure of lime to 
two or three measures of sand, and such mortar, if 
mixed vith a small percentage of cement, shows 
great strength in a few days, where the mortar 
alone has little or no strength for a long period. 
Mr. Nicol explained a number of tests that had 
been carried out by him on new and old mortJ?T3 
in the city to discover the proportions of lime and 
sand actually used in these mortars. Analysis 
showed that the proportions in the older buildings 
were about one of lime to one of sand, whereas in 
some of the new buildings it was as high as one to 
three and a half. 

The late Edward William Mountford 'F.L 

Mr. Alex AN DEE Geaham, F.S.A., IIo)l Secre- 
tarjj, at the General Meeting of the 17th inst., 
announced the sad news of Mr. Mountford ’s death 
in the following terms : — I have with great regret 
— a regret which is shared, I know, by every member 
of this Institute— to announce the loss of our 
esteemed colleague Edward Mhlliam Mountford, 
who passed away on the 7th February, in his 
fifty- third year. You are all aware that some 
years ago, while in the prime of life and in the 
fulness of his capacity, he was stricken with an 
illness which continued with him until the close 
of his career. Yon may also be aware that, though 
physically incapable of continuing those services 
which he had rendered the Institute for so many 
years as a member of the Council, and of taking an 
active part in everything relating to the promotion 
of architecture, he was able during his long illness 
to take his part in the work he had been entrusted 
with, and it was permitted to him to ^ee the con- 
clusion of his principal work— the nev/ Sessions 
House in the City of London. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, as a mark of respect to our esteemed 
colleague, it would be well if we could arrange for 
a display of his drawings in this room on some 
evening this Session that maybe found opportune. 
There would, I feel sure, be no difficulty in getting 
a collection of these drawings. Our late colFeague^ 
as you know, was a man of considerable individu- 
ality, and this individuality is very marked in all his 
works. He was also very keen in everything that 


he did as regards strict c mformity to what might 
be called the common-sense view of architecture — 
that is to say, soundness of construction. There- 
fore, I think It would be instructive and interesting 
n A only to the older members, but also to the 
students, if a collection of his drawings could he 
got together at one of the evening meetings this 
Session. In conclusion, it is my official duty to 
move that a letter be sent to the widow and relatives 
expressing our sincere sympathy with them, not 
only in the IlSS they have sustained, but ako in the 
Lmg years of anxiety they have undergone during 
the illness of our late colleague, and at the same 
time expressing our sincere appreciation ef his 
wurk and of his meritorious career as an architect. 
I move this formally, feeling assured you will allow 
such a letter to be sent on behalf of the Institute. 

Professor Beresfoed Pite 'F.]. having asked 
leave to speak to the resolution, said : — The death 
of Mountford is a very serious loss to the Institute, 
it is a serious loss to the art of architecture, and I 
venture to suggest that it is a more serious loss to 
a large number of personal friends whom he made 
within the ranks of the Institute. Among those 
friends my brother and I can claim to be possibly 
the oldest in the profession, because Mountford was 
an articled pupil of cur father, and our knowledge 
of him probably extended a little before that 
period. All through his career I am sure— and 
I am only saying what everyone has felt who 
came in contact with him — that those who once 
knew him, and once felt that they had earned a 
place in his friendship, knew that nothing would 
ever happen to cool the sincere and earnest warmth 
of aftection which everyone experienced who came 
to he one of his friends. ^Mountford’s career was 
a very remarkable one. He was a man — I think I 
am speaking correctly in saying — with exceedingly 
few connections, a man who had to launch into 
life and to seek success unaided by the many 
auxiliaries which so often assist an architect. For 
some years after he had completed his educational 
course he had very little work to do, and he told me 
at one time that he contemplated taking u}) quantity 
surveying, but a steady perseverance in competitions 
gradually brought him to the point of achieving suc- 
cess almo.^t as a habit, for when success ])egan to fall 
to Mountford it fell frequently, one might almost say 
rcgiihirly, to his compiTition designs. I think the 
first success was a cottage hospital at Stratford- 
on-Avon — not a very important commission — but 
the success that he gained at Sheffield, I think in 
tlie year 1888 or thereabouts, was a very consider- 
able success. A very difficult problem had to he 
faced in the planning of that building, and Monnt- 
ford s design showed that he had what we must 
describe as a commonplace view of a difficult 
problem. He had the extraordinary faculty of 
reducing a problem whicffi appeared to be difficult 
to commonplace simplicity an<l directness, and that 
absence of affectation which marked his life and 
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character, which marked everything he said, that 
simple directness, that almost genial bluntness of 
view, is expressed strikingly in his designs. None 
of his designs have any affectation of architectural 
splendour which does not arise directly and naturally 
out of the conditions of his design, and if you watch 
the connection of his plans and elevations I think 
the trace of his personality can be clearly seen. 
He attempted later in life more important archi- 
tectural schemes with some amount of success, 
but there is always traceable in his work that enthu- 
siastic love for the art of architecture which made 
one feel that the man enjoyed it. There were few 
things he enjoyed more than bringing his artistic- 
friends and colleagues in the other arts, such as the 
art of sculpture, to work with him. He evidently 
felt that in working in fellowship with the sculptor 
and decorator he was exercising the best influence he 
could on the whole art of architecture for the benefit 
of his clients. Of course, that is shown very largely 
and very markedly in the great building in the City, 
where there has been a lavish if not glorious use of 
colour decoration and sculpture, which wu hope is 
the precursor of similar combinations in great 
buildings. I had the pleasure of sitting with him 
on the Council of the Institute f(-r many years, and 
around our board there was nobody w^hose gentle, 
humorous twinkle, w^hose clear, blunt English view 
of a difficulty could be enjoyed quite so thoroughly 
as his. You always knew where iMountford was ; 
and the view he took of professional conduct, and of 
the relations one professional man should have :o 
another, was always the view upon w^hich he acted, 
a very high view indeed, and no one could have 
any doubt w^hat line Mountford %vould take in any 
circumstances of difficulty. His work, without 
any doubt, wall mark his generation. Although 
he has passed away prematurely, for his friends 
his w^as a full life, a life full of work, and a life 
full of influence, and the Mountford characteristics 
are undoubtedly the characteristics both in the 
education and practice of the generation he served. 
I venture very sincerely to support the resolution 
which the Honorary Secretary has proposed. 

Mr. H. D. Seakles-Wood [F.] : May I just 
add one or tw'o w^ords ? I w'orked with Mr. Mount- 
ford as a colleague, and I found him in all things 
loyal and true-hearted : w^e never had a w'ord of 
difference the whole time we w^ere together. He 
was a sportsman in the best sense of the word ; he 
played his game in professional life as a true 
sportsman, and never did a thing w^hich anybody 
could be ashamed of. 

The Pkesident : It is not necessary for me to 
put this matter to the vote. A letter shall of 
course be sent on behalf of the Institute to the 
family of our lamented colleague in the terms sug- 
gested by Mr. Graham. It was my fortune to see 
Mr. Mountford for the last time in the large hall 
in the Sessions House. I had not seen him for 
some years, and it was very distressing to remark 


how^ greatly his illness had changed him. There 
w^as, how’ever, a certain satisfaction in remembering 
that one had seen him in the midst of his latest 
triumph, for the upper hall of the Sessions House 
is really a very noble room, and one can only say 
with regard to the decoration, especially the deco- 
ration at one end of the room wdiich is entirely due 
to Mr. Mountford ’s selection, how very sensibly 
and how’ very highly he considered the sister arts 
of painting and sculpture. The painting in that 
room I look upon as a monument to Mr. Mount - 
ford’s powder of artistic discrimination, as showdng 
that he knew’ how to select the proper men to carry 
out such w’ork. The Sessions House is not only 
the latest, but, I think, is also the greatest work of 
our colleague. 

Mr. ]^Iountford wuis born at Shipton- on- Stour, 
Worcestershire, on 22nd September 1855. He w’as 
educated privately at Clevedon, Somerset, and w’as 
articled to Messrs. Habershon .Jc Pite, architects, 
of Bloomsbury Square, in 1872. He began 
practising for himself in 1881, and in 1890 he 
obtained his first notable success, being placed first 
in the open competition for the Sheffield Towm 
Hall. A complete list of his numerous important 
works is published in The Builder of the 15th 
February. Mr. Mountford took part in the recent 
competition for the new’ County Hall for London, 
being one of the eight architects invited by the 
London County Council to send in designs. 

Mr. Mountford was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1881, and Fellow in 1890. He served 
for fourteen years on the Institute Council, and 
w’as President of the Architectural Association 
from 1893 to 1895. 

The late John Barnes Colson ~F.\ 

Mr. John B. Colson, w’ho died on the 21st ult. 
at the age of 57, w as elected a Fellow of the In- 
stitute in 1892. He was born in Winchester', 
w’here his father— a fellow' pupil of the late G. E. 
Street in the office of the late Ow’en Carter — 
practised as an architect, and held also the post 
of Architectural Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter 
of Winchester. Mr. J. B. Colson w’as in partner- 
ship w’ith his father until the death of the latter in 
1895, w’hen, having acted as his deputy for some 
years, he succeeded him in the position of Surveyor 
to the capitular body. In ls96 Mr. Colson re- 
ported upon, and strongly urged that steps he 
taken for preserving, the vaulting of the nave of 
the Cathedral. This work w’as carried out under 
his superintendence, and by means of carefully 
designed supplemental roof trusses the crow’n of 
the vaulting w’as relieved of the w’eight throwm 
upon it by the sagging of the ancient tie-ben ms, 
ow’ing to the fact that the various reconstructions 
of the ro f in mediaw’al times had unduly weighted 
them. It W’as in consequence of the more recent 
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reports of their Surveyor that the Dean and 
Chapter undertook the extensive opuMtion:. nowin 
progre-?s under the direetiun of Ml*. i\ G. Jackson, 
ii.A., and Mr. Francis Fox as consulting engineer. 

Among c tiler works carried out under Mr. Col- 
sonA superinteii lencj were several iicw churcdies 
in the di' cese, beside- addition^ to or reparation- of 
old buildings. Among the latter iMr. C'ol-^.>n re- 
jiorted upon the defective foundation- which Were 
the causes ot failure at St. Mary'-, C )Wes, Otter- 
b airne Church, and Headboiirne Worthy Church, 
lie was al - 1 iv-ponsible for repairs at 0 Ilham 
Church, the restoration of the decayed stonework 
at St. Thomas's Chinch, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
and the new t )wer and "pire at Chri-t Church, 
WTnche-ter. He quite lately prepared designs tor 
a church to be built at Can -brook, New Mexico, 
r.S.A., for the English colony there. 

One of his most recent works was the enlarge- 
ment, by the addition of a new nave and chancel 
on the south .-ide, of the Church of All Saints, 
Compton, near his own home, and in the quiet 
grave vard of which he was 1 lid to rest. In this 
work he was asscciated with Mr. G. H. Ixitchin, a 
fellow pari-hioner, a- joint architect. 

In his capacity as an oHicial of the capitular 
body Mr. Colson was frequently called upon to 
crgatii-e the -eating or processional arrangements 
on the occa-ion of important functions at the 
Cathedral. These have included the enthrone- 
ments of three Itishops, the funeral of Eishop 
Th.rold, the special services m connection with 
the octocenteiiary of the Cathedrals dedication an:l 
the celeljration of the millenary of King Alfred. 
In his younger days Mr. C jlson wns a keen 
volunteer ; he w'as one of the best shots in the 1st 
\bd. IJatt. Hants Regt., and won many prizes at the 
N.R.A. and the county rifle meetings. He tO(^k a 
great interest in local parish matters, iind ^^as both 
a churchwarden and chairman of the Compton 
Parish Council at the time of his death. 

The late Sir James Knowles J:\_. 

Sir Janies Knowle^, K.C.V.O., the distinguished 
founder, proprietor, and editor of 2s meter /ith 

Cent/f't’j, who died on the Idtb inst., bad been a 
member of the Institute nearly fifty-five years, 
joining as Associate in and proceeding t) 

the Fellowship in ISTU. He was born in 1^81, 
was educated at i ^nicersity College, and entered 
the office of his father, the late J. T. Knovdes, a 
Fellow of the In-tilute and Miunber of the Council. 
As a practi-ing architect his career was one of 
promise, and he enjoyed some distinguished patron- 
age. His principal architectural works included 
the Thatched House Club ; Aid worth, for the hits 
Lord Tennyson ; and Kensington He use, for the 
late Raron Grant — this ])Uilding was pulled down 
after the Baron’s bankruptcy, and Kensington 
(’oUit now occupies the site. He also laid out the 
public garden in Leicester Square atid designed 


the fountain. The success Sir James achieved in 
quite a different vocation is well tohl in The Ti/ne'^ 
obituary column of the 14tli mst. : “Though he 
WU'^ hini-elf neither a scholar, nor a writer, nor a 
philosopher, nor a debater, he was keenly ali\e to 
the interest attaching to the things of the nimd ; 
and he enjoyed nothing so much as to luing chner 
men together and hear them du-eu-s the serious 
prohlems of life. Hence aro<e hi- first meuioralde 
creation, the Meta[)hysical Society, in ^\ inch mm 
like Huxley on the one -ide and Cardinal Maiming 
on the t)t!ier met on neutral gnuuid, and (piite 
amicahly fought the Kittle- ot thought. This 
-ociety was b )rn in 18(3U, and next year Knowles 
definitely came before the world a- an editor, hi- 
fir-t organ being the Centemporarjf Itcaeic, This 
he conducted fi\mi to ISTT, when and the 
proprietors parttd company, and he made the 
great venture of his life, which s (Ui brought him 
both fame and fortune — the Xnicfeoith Coitiinf, 
From the beginning this was a great -ucces-, for 
it was carried on by a man who, whatever Ids 
limitations, combined in a remarkable way a seii-e 
of what interested the educated public with the 
keen eye of the man of business. Knowle-’s two 
great supporters ^^ere Temiys m and Gladstone, 
and both helped him to make the first number of 
the new review the mo-t weighty, and the most 
attractive, that periodical literature had seen for 
many a long day.'’ Sir James received the 
K.C.V.O. from His Maje-ty during a visit to San- 
dringham in 1908. 

Honours and Appointments. 

At the distribution by the Italian Ambassador 
of the awards of the Milan International Exhibi- 
tion of 1906, the following architects were among 
the recipients of honours : ^Ir. C. Harrison Town- 
send F. (juror), Diploma di Benemeren/a ; 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall )-F.j,two gold medals ; Mr. H. 
Percy Adam- IF. , gold medal. 

The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned 
the appointment of Consulting Architect to the 
Government of India as a permanent arrangement, 
and Mr. John Begg [F.] will be the first holder of 
the permanent office. 

Mr. Norman C. H. Nisbett T-J.] has been ap- 
pointed Architectural Surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester, in succession to the late 
Mr. J. B. Colson, his former partner. 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas "F.] has beim ap- 
pointed lion. Architect to the National Society of 
Day N iirseries. 

At the last meeting of the Estate- Governors of 
Dulwich College Mr. Edwin T. Hall [FIj was 
elected Chairman. 

It wa- umitted to be ineution..<I iu the List nuinlier of 
the Joriixvr that the photogiaphs of the Giinling 
Gihl)(jn- cavMiig r(>pi oilueed on pp. aie tin* copes'! 

light of Me.-i-- H, H. Maityn A Co., of Cheltenham. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Pontypridd Union Offices. 

The conditions of this competition being wholly 
unsatisfactory, members are requested not to take 
part in it. 

EdmCXD WlMPKlilS, 

Hon. Sec. Competitions Coniniittce. 


LEGAL. 

Architects* Remuneration : The Institute Scale. 

Ill the Kind's Bench Division on the ISth ui-t , Lefoic 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Official Referee, judgment was given 
in the case ot Harfon v. llcui^lcy, which raised the question 
as to whether the scale of rciiiuneratioii tor an arrhitect 
as laid down by the Royal Institute of Biitish Architect- 
wa^s a binding scale in all cases in the absence of a special 
agreement. The plaintitf wms an architect, and claimed 
remuneration for designing and supervising the consti ac- 
tion of a large building which the defendant was erecting, 
and comiiensation for the di-continuance of his employ- 
ment, to the amount of TG.OOO. The defendant pleaded 
that he was justified in discontinuing the contract, a- the 
plaintiff had faded in several ways to tulfil hi- obli^ation- 
as an architect, and, fuitiicr, that the plaintiii had already 
been sufficiently remunerated by a 1.000 already paid to 
him, or, in the alternative, by that sum and a farther -um 
of tTOO which the defendant paid into Couit. 

The ease is reported in Tin: Tunis of the 17th inst. 

Mr. iMuir Mackenzie, in delivering jadgment. pointed out 
that the ciicumstance- ot the plaintilf'- employment wcie 
not quite Oldinary, t-ince in this case he had nut, atter 
preparing the plan-, to act as the detendant's agent in 
supei \ i'^ing the woik of an independent builder, toi the 
defendant was him-elf an e^.perieneed buildei. and w'a- to 
have the plaintiff's plans preiiaied and -ubiiutted to him, 
when the defendant wa- to obtain contracts for -uinc parts 
of the wdi’k, and othei parts he evas to cairy out hiiii'^elt. 
In fact the plaintiff was rather to take diiections than to 
give them. The seveial allegations made in the defence 
that the plaintiff had not complied wuth in- obligation- a- 
an architect were dealt with in detail, and judgment evas 
given in tavour of the plaintiff on tho-e issues. As recauH 
the piopei -cale of lemuiieiatioii to which the plaintilf wa- 
entitled, Mr. Muir Alackenzie Miid that the general rule wa- 
as follows: — If. after part perfoimance of hi^ work by an 
architect, the eiuployei refu-es to continue the comiact of 
employment, the architect can recover all sum- due for 
services rendered before refu-al. and for what he has lo-t 
by not being peimiited tt) complete the eontiact of eiiu'lov- 
nient : or the aichitect may treat the coiitiact as le-cindcd. 
and recover the value ot the -ervices he h is rendered, 
Coitinuing, Mr. iMuir Mackenzie said that the plaiiinif 
alb'ged that, in addition to some chaiges for extra w’oik by 
leasun of the defendant's refusal to go on wuth the con- 
tract of employment, he wa- entitled to lernuneration on 
the scale pie>cribcd hy the Royal lu-titute of Biiti-h 
Architects, a^ applied to the special cireiim stances uf the 
case, and in effect contended that a jury, or rcteree, i- 
hound to awaid lemuneiatiou on this ba^i-. iiotwith-taud- 
iiig that on the evidence, ami in the opinion of the jiuy 
or leteree, the value of his services lemlered is less in 
amount. The Judges, in directing juries, have repcatedh 
declined to l)c bound by this rule, uiile— tlii- ^cale ot 
lernuneration has been expre-sly consented to, or it ha- 
been est.ibhsbetl that the owner lias known that in 
cmploNing the aichitect he would be charged in acn>ulanct‘ 


with this scale Lord Chief Ju-tice Coleiidge in Biu i v. 
Ridutit [The Tuiit'b, ■J2nd Febiuary f^aid : — ••You 

may adopt the scale if it would be a fair remuneiation or 
compen-ation, but not as a binding sc.ile ; to do otherwise 
would be to allow the architect- tu tax theii own charge-.” 
In Gii'iirher v. Gaqe (Hudson. VoL II., p. 21) the scale 
would have given the architect in the eircum-tances of 
that case 2-j per cent. The Judge awarded a sum which 
worked out at per cent. The plaintirt here claims, by 
applying the scale, a sum equal to 4 per cent, on 1 122,o0iJ, 
tugctliei with -oine extia charge-. X do not adopt that 
scale for two lea-on-. In ordinary circuni-tances. havni" 
regard to the fact that the defendant had built a laige 
building in Loudon before, and probably knew, or <it any 
rate inu-t be taken to have known, the -cale on which 
architects ba-e their charges, I should have been disposed 
to liud that the defendant acquie-ced in the scale -o far as 
applicable. But in tin- case the defendant, a- I lind, never 
intended to be bound by the charges of the scale in 
employing the iilaintiit'. The plaint’ifi ha^l orfered to do 
all the work lor a iLinuneration at d} per cent , and the 
defendant did not agree to employ him at a higher late. 
Secondly, the -cale, in the manner in which the plaintiff 
-oeks to applv it, aw arils him a leiiiuneration in excess of 
what IS leasonabie or ju-t in the circum-tances. Further, 
whatever rate i- to be applied, it cannot be ba-ed on 
1 122.000, being die estimated co-t of the building. That 
sum may be the propel Lo-t of the building as designed by 
the plaintiff: but the work- w'eic not carried out under a 
contiaot with a builder for a -pec i tied >um, ami the 
detendant had a right during tlie progress of the woik to 
make akeiations for the purpo-e or reducing the cost. The 
ffarned Utlicial Referee found that .JO per tent, on tne co-t 
ot the entile w'uik, which he L-timated at £'.10 000. was an 
adequate aaid -ufficient reinaiieration and compen-aTion in 
tiie cucum-tances of the ca-e : and judgment f-.r that 
amount, le-s the Tl.OQO alieadv paid and the iTOO paid 
into Court, wa- entered for the plaintiff accordingly. 


MINUTES. Till. 

At the Eighth General Meeting lOrdinaiy) of the 
Ses-iou lOOT-i'tS. held Monday. ITth Febiuary lOO.s, at 
s p.m. — Ihc-ent : Mi. Thoina- K.CoIlcutt, J h eanhuit. in the 
Chair : 80 Fellow- lincluduig 10 member- of the Council), 
81 As-ociate- (including 1 member uf tlie Council), 1 Hon, 
A--oi;iate, and nuiiieuai- M-itois-the Minutes of the 
Meeting held old February ;p. 28 A ^vere taken a- read and 
signed as coirect. 

The (lecease was announced of Sii Jame- Knowhs, 
Felh^'r : and Piofessoi Meldihl, of Copenha'-eii. Hod Cm r, 
Heoibrn. 

The decease was also .inuounced of Edward Mhlham 
Mounttord, i Vff-or. and rifercnce lia\ing been made by 
various member- to the personal woitli or the decea seJ, 
and the high (juality of his woik, it w.i- re-olved, on the 
111 -' non of the Hon. Secreiary, that a letter b^' sent to the 
widow and relaiive- of the late Fellow, condoling with 
them in their beicavement and in the anxiety his long 
illue-s had cau-cd them, and expies-ing appieciation of 
hi- woik and of his meritorious caieei as an architect. 

The following As-ociate attending foi thetiist time since 
hi- election was formally adiiiitred by the Pre-ident — viz. 
W alter Godtioy (Ereeii. 

A Paper by Mi. Francis Fox on Fovxnvnox-. jiir U-r. 
0 ! Divi i:- \\n iui Guoi rixo IM wuim'. haMim been read 
and illu-trated, the -ulijeet was discus-ed and a vote ot 
thank- wa, pas-ed to the author by acclamation. 

The pnici'eiUiig- then elo-ed, and the Meeting scparatetl 
jff lU p.m. 


R R 
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KIAIKWS. 

TOWERS AND SPIRES. 

Toice) > anil S}>i) c-> rJieit Dt'^inn <t)id Ana/Ujt'fritnr. Un 
E. Tijrtll (hwn. A . cr a)><J Thco^ 

lonh duilLcit/ )tf ui ArL^LAt'LtUf t‘ o'' St. Tim uJA Co'lt‘ti>\ 
Z.a>fi2>tu'r. 1'29 I‘Ajst,<it:on^ f/.'UL Fvii-antUinl 

D/uiChics bh i/ic AtAnor. a^id 2 3/o/'>‘. so, I.oid. IDOS. 
Prite 10> ()'/. AW'IF (nifdiuf, Daic>>ii. tf Cu.. Aid.. 

H Pi-ttrnoAtr BifdoLih,.^. F.i. 

Thi'i is cl pleasant -loi^kin^ l)A'>ok of 294 pas^e^, 
well printed on good paper, light in the hand, con- 
taining 129 illustrations froiii pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by the author, and properly indexed. Its 
real scope is far less extensive than the title : it 
professes to deal with all towers and spires, but 
really it is mainly a desciiption of examples exist- 
ing in England and Xormandy, with the addition 
of some from other parts ot France and the 
Netherlands and a few from Germany and Italy, 
^pain and Portugal do not appear to he credited 
with the possession of towers and spires. A 
scientific and comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject would be very welcome. To such a 
treatment the present volume makes no pretence 
— ejj. very many Romane5f|ue towers in France 
are referred to. but there is no attempt to divide 
them into schools, though there exists an admirable 
article by \Tollet-le-Duc on the schools of tower- 
buikErs. Xor, again, are the relations of tower 
design to the schools of (hntinental Romanesque 
set f>!rth. The architectural provinces of Conti- 
nental Romanesque have been demarcated by 
M. Anthyme St. Paul, M. Choisy, Professor Dehio, 
and others, and the characteristic tower design of 
each schcol may now be made out with but little 
difficulty. Moreover, like the handbooks of Gothic 
architecture that have so long held the field, 
architecture is almost wholly dissociated from 
building construction ; e.g. the octagonal central 
tower is discussed, but no attempt is made to 
co-ordinate its form with the presence below of a 
masonry dome resting on eight supports — four 
walls and four squinches or pendentives. Our old 
hiend the '' P>y7antine is dragged in — this time 
into Ireland to build round towers. Like that 
blessed word ^'Mesopotamia,” it is a name to con- 
jure with. ]>ut one would like to know w'here he 
landed and where he sailed from ; how was it that 
he came at all; whether the Irish welcomed him 
with triuintdial arcla s, f)r, Ilihernico^ smote 
him on the head witli a fylfot or a swastika. \Yhy 
employ Ryxantines to carry round towers from 
Ravenna'? The wild Irish of the tenth century 
built round towers simply b.eeause they could not 
build s<ptare ones, not having learnt yet to dress 
stone — the early round towers of Iredand being 
constructed with rough field stones untouched by 
hammer or chisel, not roundi'd, but fitted by 
their length to the curve of the wall, wide-jointed, 
with small stones fitted into the interstices. So, 


again, (piite in the old-fashioned way. we rend 
that ^‘the Gothic style had reached iu culmi- 
nating point in the fifteenth century, and decay 
hadaL'eady set in.” This is just the kind of thing 
Mr. John Ruskin would have said, adding in a 
'^eeond edition, This is nonsense.” It is as who 
should judge a man by his butt >ns, and sb.onkl 
assert that decay had already set in because he 
had developed his muscles to such an extent as to 
burst his buttons. If people would study Gothic 
building construction instead of Gothic architec- 
ture, they would hnd that, so far finun decay 
having set in, vast developments were in the air, 
hardly realised at the time, still to he realised hy 
Gothic constructors who ^\ill take the trouble to 
study Gothic construction an fond. Nevertheless, 
do not let me he supposed to say that the hook has 
not considerable merits : it is clearly written and 
interesting, and puts together a great number of 
facts. The illustrations are numerous, and many of 
them are good. One thing we might mention. At 
Fecamp, Louth, anti IVoolpit — the latter, by the 
way. is modern — the tower or spires are shown 
with a marked list to the north. Are we to under- 
stand that this is an ‘intentional refinement’’? 
Or shall we rather accej^t the symbolic parallel of 
the deviation to the north of the axis of chancels ? 

Fkaxcis Rond //.A.k 

HERALDRY. 

Htraldi f( A, r. Bu G. IT. FTrtE L>i. >“>. luuT P} i>-t 
i\<l. ~fJ. T. Bat^ford. Ut Hi‘ih ILAhnni. 

Heraldry has been aptly and pithily described as 
“ the symbol of a name.” It is, or should be, 
both an Art and a Science, but iliere is often among 
the best-intentioned of its delineators a temptatbni 
to separate the two. This, however, should be an 
impossibility: the two attributes mu'^t go hand in 
hand. Thi> hook, well and logically written, 
artistically illustrated, printed, and got-up, does 
not greatly err as to that point : there are some 
violations f)f it, specifically avoided in the intro- 
ductory remarks, by the u^e or abuse of shields 
charged with crests, helms, and mantles (pp. 220- 
221) ; here the science is somewhat ignored for tlie 
sake of the art. Decorated” sbiekD, however 
beautiful, cannot consistently he defended, being 
opposed to the scientific side of heraldry altogether ; 
crests, helms, and letters have no right to be there, 
and even for ‘‘badges,” so far as I know, there is 
no ancient authority for their appearance oi a 
:>hield, though they mti\ per bC he heraldic “ charges.” 
The hook gives examples of, and in, all sorts, 
sizes, styles, dates, and materials, and so supplies 
a long-felt want. As ‘‘ Art ” it can in no sense be 
said to belie its title. The ‘‘ science of fools ” has 
the sting removed when the diligent student can 
readily assure himself tiiat it takes a wise man h) 
make one ! A very wide field of Jiivestigation has 
evidently been traversed at the author’s hands, and 
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the cost brings it within the reach of such who 
may seek for guidance of a practical kind in dealing 
with its manifold possibilities. 

No mention is made of a talented but much- 
forgotien delineatjr of heraldry, the late John 
Cleghorn, who died at a very advanced age, working 
to the last ; his woodcuts in Shirley's Noble and 
Gentle 2Ien of England, and many another fine 
book, are specimens of good heraldry combined 
with good design. I have in my possession many 
beautiful India proofs of his delicate, correct, 
micrusccpie, and most artistic work. There is also 
unrepresented the work of Miss Sophia B. Moule, 
whose woodcuts, illustrating her father’s well- 
known book, the Heraldry of Fish, are 

hard to beat. While alluding to the trick of 
arms,” those in Dugdale’s Wanclckshire deserve 
some mention as well in advance of their time. 

The diagrams (p. 83) are of much value, suggest- 
ing, as they do, a good way of covering the field of 
a coat-of-arms, a point sorely missed in much 
modern work. Excellent practical examples (p^x 
181-2) for avoiding absurd treatment of the crest 
are given. The crest is often out of all scale with the 
helm supporting it. The “ impossibility ” of much 
modern heraldry is well and correctly stated by Mr. 
Eve. I question the correctness of fig. 230, described 
as Beaumont : it is the Royal coat in a bordure ; 
that of Beaumont is azure, semee de lys, and a 
lion rampant or.” The tomb at King's Langley 
is fraught with the best possible suggestions for 
treating modern work, being not only good heraldry 
but good design too. The De Brewys Brass 
(p. 184) might well inspire towards a design for 
a successful modern one, of which we have none 
too many ; so also may the armorial wood carving 
at “the Vyne,” near Basingstoke (p. 211 g give full 
inspiration of a noble kind towards satisfactory 
modern work. The bed-cover (p. 264) is very 
beautiful and appropriate. The remarks about the 
superiority of the “ Tilting Helm ” over the more 
modern forms are singularly naive and d propos. 
The French examples from Blois, and certainly no 
less one from the Percy shrine at Beverley, give us 
a mine of suggestion as to what may be safely 
taken into account in our studies of the very best. 

Pugin’s designs for heraldry in glass, by whom- 
soever worked out, need no defending ; there is 
little if any modern design better as a w*hole than 
his. The heroic De Bohun Swan combines the bird 
as he is with the bird as he was with great fidelity 
both to art aud nature ; and though the tusks of 
“ the pig ” may be a trifie long, they are, I believe, 
not without precedent. The production of these 
cartoons from the Houses of Parliament is of im- 
mense value to the draughtsman, nor are the de- 
signs at all at variance Avith the traceries in Avhich 
they occur. Other good modern examples in glass, 
by the late James Bell, are to be found in the great 
hall of the Law Courts. 

The AA^onderful heraldries in bronze around the 


tomb of Kaiser Max at Innsbruck, in the cathedral 
of Mainz, in the glass of the north side of Cologne 
Cathedral, at Rcthenburg, Prague, Nuremberg, 
and very many other cities, so full as they are of 
tine old examines, Aviil furnish Mr. Eve Avith 
ample materials for a second A’olume. 

German heraldic design, suitable as it undoubt- 
edly is for its oAvn Avork, is often rather inclined 
to become ”sprawly” and over-pictorial when 
applied to our ov^h phase of the science, unless 
our limitations are duly guarded agaiu'^t ; but 
this, with a little care and arrangement, may 
readily be done. Malvern Priory Church Avould 
alone supply what is lacking as to the right use of 
design, so far as tile-AA'ork goes ; recent alternative 
fads have someAvbat put them out of court as 
floorings. 

The fireplace, “the altar of the home,” is one 
of the best pasitions for a worthy display of good 
heraldry. 

The so-called “ducal" coronet, described hy 
Boutell as a “ crest-erronet," and the “lion of 
England,” a term used for brevity's sake, are both 
heraldic rather than titular distinctions. A?? 
charges in decoration heraldic forms and colours 
are ahvays satisfactory, because full of meaning ; 
they are also always right in principle as to colour- 
efiect, whether as colour decorations, carvings, or 
fabrics, aaFgu rightly done ; they never fail to 
interest and satisfy both pcssessor and spectator, 
and their embodied sense of mystery is an added 
charm ; hke music, they seem to secure the greater 
reA’erence from those Avho are but partly initiated 
into their secrets. 

Burges’s shields at Cardifi Castle, Nesfi eld’s 
heraldries at Combe Abbey and elsewhere ; the 
fine coats at Arundel Castle ; the Avorks of the 
late John Bentley, the late G. F. Bod ley, and Mr. 
J. N. Com2)er ; Mr. St. John Hoy>e's book on the 
Garter ^flutes at M'indbor, and Mv. Forbes Nixon 
in Fostei's Peerage— all go to show clearly that 
neither as art nor science is heraldry yet defunct. 
In a small way, tco, I have done AA^hat I could, and 
AA^ould strive to do more had I the opportunity. 

Those Avho are the greatest boasters are fre- 
quently those AA'hose family evidences are of the 
very youngest and most meagre, and their landed 
estates (the old test of pc sition) juL Even they 
who have lost all are treated by such as those who 
never had. The thankfulness to ProAidence for 
such blessings is apparently non-existent noA\'a- 
days ; but this Avas not the median^al method. 
What a man has, rather thanAvhat he is, is the general 
standard of rank now. It is someAvhat singular 
that those best entitled to bear arms are shy at 
doing so, as if something more to be ashamed of 
than thankful for. Our German neighbours, on 
the contrary, see nothing incongruous in it. Why 
should they ? 

Mr. Ea'g’s be ok has but to be AA^ell studied and 
carefully read : Avheii this has been done, it can 
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hardly fail to be fully enjovL 1 and up[)iVLiarL‘<l alike 
by the student a^^ by ilu* ^ta^oiud, but nut ca^e- 
hardeiied, heiald himself. Of e*. urse a W(.'rk oi this 
nature cannot chiiui to be entirely no^O; one 
iiiUst tell again \Oiat other aiitlior^ ha\e aluad\ 
told Us. 

Scientific heraldry is iTden correct but u^ly, and 
artistic heraldry i- lik^wi-e beautitul in fornn line, 
and Colour, but may at the >ame tim. b^ inci.ri'Lct 
from the scientitic standpoint. Liberty must never 
degenerate into license, nor >h(uild oceMsional 
accielents of that nature in a few edd and obseiire 
examples be quoted a- precedents ; in the words 
of Shakespeare. ** A Ineiiilly eye could never see 
such faults : A tiatterehs would not, thnugh they 
elo appear as huge as high Olympus.' ’ *■ Heliaion ’ 

was quite as closely Connected with the twut^dd 
character of heraldry as ever was “family ])udt‘. ' 
Iiieleed, in old elays both art and science were much 
connected with faith." Tiny are les- so now. 

i inally. the work-, fully gone into and describesL 
as Well in form and line as in material, -tuiie, 
marble, metal, wood, glass, enamel, fabric, cannot 
but secure much guititiide tor the obvious benefits 
conferred on the workers in such materials by this 
essentially practical essay: broadcast exinipie-, 
from the best sources, early and late, are abun- 
dant. To such of Us who have at all studied the 
heraldries of the Continent — c.o. France, Germany. 
Belgium, Holland, >>pain, and e-pecially Austria 
but one conclusion can be arrived at, that each ot 
these nations has it> own special point of excel- 
lence. Our French ncighhours ha\e been pretty 
keen, inasmuch as, so far hack as the year I'SIJT, 
two volumes, by H. Rey, on the fieur-de-lys alone 
had a})peared. 

Therefore i\Ir. Eve's book should not only be 
well read, but should do very much towards the 
fo'-tering of other-^, and so continue the demand 
for and the supply of those charms in a subject 
practically inexhiuistible. Hay he, for one, be 
induced to give us at a future time some further 
evidences of his skill and ta^te ! 

E. SWINFEX Hafeis F. . 

SCHOOL BFILDIXOS. 

Lm iictio/is Sc<>lai)i > t)i J (,> 1 , ; V nfii 

PtLTWfins, Si'Ctoid'i Li Sa/l,s lir ( 

lu r, Jh'. I'fiifithi, i[i.. a ['ill lli'iirij Iln ihliii, 

A) lIi ittf'’. 4o. (.Kre’.ii, 1U()7. 0 rui 

f 'reiH'l'il [ 

This volume may he said to Ije one of the most 
complete works of its kind published in any 
country. To the Englisli student the fact of its 
being written in Ei'ench must naturally create a cer- 
tain drawback, but when this has been said, all 
has been said, as the exceptionally fine illustra- 
tions in the niajoi-ny of ca-es go far to e\])lain 
what the author wishes to bring home in his text. 

That H. Baudin has treated his subjecc in an 


e\haiwti\e manner a glance at his ^^ork will <how. 
The building- of Ids own c aintry naiiirally take 
preced.tiiLA, but in lescribing these he ha-^ not 
iOeilookoil couipari'ion with the works of other 
land-. ; and the chapter “ Rians coinparatif- dTeoles 
de divers tUL}s," }iage lol, is full of intaa-c and 
inturmaLion to all \\ho an called upon tode\ise 
new liiethod- >!• '.iiuge-iuni- in plaiiidiiLC the 
buildiiiu^ now beiiiLr eractedi in thi'5 ci untry for 
tile [)Uipo-t- of elementary education. 

A iiat <Lribe- oue nioia* than anything wlmn 
reading H. Bandin'- ^\ork m that Lngli-h pian- 
ninu, althoULrh p -sihly -till somewhat behind- 
hand a- laeards certain points — .-.iich a- the 
incoipo.utiun of the :^pray-bath, the grandiose 
appearance of the entrance-hall and corridor, and 
-nc!’ rooni'^ as kitedieiis, music-room<. and art- 
ruom- — is otherwi--e ^juperior and more workman- 
like in its placing of the entrance-, the cloak-rooms, 
and the offices, especially the latter, which in the 
majority of S^^iss schools are to be found within 
the building, and without efficient cross-ventila- 
tion as under-toed in this country. 

I tliink tliat architejts are to be congratulated 
upon haviiiLT :>uch a book to refer to, and that 
H. Baudin de-erves our best thank:, in undertaking 
buch a Work, thu- uiving us a further opjportunity 
for eFtaining much fre-h information upon a sub- 
ject which is of thefir-t importance at the present 
moment. 

Akthue H. Ryax Tenison 'FV. 


BACK TO THE BACK LAND. 

T'jii n-i-Iaiiii irij in TklOiJl <ind I'mctice. (tnd 

I') It*: 1. )ut. \The 

(iiirdcn i'lt'f A-S'jLUirini\ o LirJJjLLJ. JUinL Chain- 

Urs.irolii'vn, lUcF 

This little book is a report of a Conference held 
at the Guildhall last October. It consists of the 
speeches delivered at that Conference, four Appen- 
dices, and an Introduction by Mr. Ewart (L Culpin, 
Secretary to the (harden City Association. 

In the Introduction it appears: that there are no 
oppommts to to^^n-planning^ which is surprising ; 
and that small boys ^^ho go unwillingly to Council 
scdiools (type C) are not so big for their ages as 
small boys ^\ho go equally unwillingly to H iglK-r 
(.xrade seh( ols, wliich is not surprising considering 
that in all probability the former are underfed, while 
the latter eat too much. The weight of sclioolboys 
and other statistics, bo^^ever, are here quoted in 
view of their bearing on town-})lanning, and the 
idea app(‘ars to be that even if cliiidren have not 
enough food they must ha\e enough air. Very 
wffil. Let municipal land purchase, municipal 
tovcn-plcinning, and municipal liousing supply that 
ail , and thus rear a future generation of tln'llolin 
j.hill type." p] very sympathy is due to any effi u‘t to 
improve the condition of the poor, but of course 
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John Bull ^yas not bred in garden cities or in 
municipal cottages (third class) estimated to cost 
£ldO. not including architects’ fees, builders’ profit, 
fences, fixtures, i<:c. 

Turning to the Conference, it was opened by 
the Lord Mayor and attended by large numbers of 
men who have thrown, and will continue to throw, 
their keenest thought, profoundest knowledge, and 
most generous sympathies into a fight against the 
dirt, disease, and demoralisation which is to bo^ 
found in all our great cities. The resolution before 
the Meeting was as follows : — 

That this meeting of municipal and local authorities 
and societies and oihtis interested in Housing Eeform and 
To\Mi-planning. affirms its belief that the present planless 
and haphazard extension of towns is detrimental to the 
best inteiest'- of the nation, inasmuch a-', by the creation of 
new slums and overLiow ding, it produces mental, moral, 
and physical degeneration, and is also burdensome to the 
ratepayers ; it theiefore calls upon all parties to welcome 
the Go^eulmeut\ piomise of legislation upon the matter. 
This meeting uiges also, the great advantages which cvould 
result if. wdierover possible, a belt of agricultural land 
conbi be retained around or in the neighbouihood of any 
imw '-iibuib or town which may be built to lelieve the con- 
gestion oi the urban population. It would further urge 
the importance ot dealing \\ith the problem of rural 
housing. 

The promise of legislation here welcomed was 
reiterated in the King’s Speech the other day in 
the following terms : — A Bill to amend the Acts 
relatiug to the Housing of the \Yorking Classes, 
and to regulate the laying-out of land needed for 
the development of growing urban centres.” 

In moving this resolution Mr. J. &. Nettlefold 
predicted that the promised legislation would be 
designed to ‘‘ encourage, assist, and control . . . 
our most important native industry,” as he very 
aptly styled the building trade. “ The operations,” 
be remarked, ‘‘ of this body of honse-builders are 
at least ten times as large as those of all the semi- 
philanthropic societies and local authorities put 
together.” But these operations are hampered by 
“the waste now caused by inelastic by-laws,” with 
which most of us will agree. Moreover, one may 
Jiazard the opinion that they are further checked, if 
?iot stopped, by semi-phijanthropic and municipal 
competition. That opinion is quite by the way, 
but it may serve to indicate a cause of the housing 
difficulty, and perhaps to hint at a possible solution. 

The same speaker gives a picture of town- 
planning in full swing, which is full of detail but 
not <|uite clear : — 

A town-exten^^ion plan contemj)lates aud providc's for the 
development as a whole of every uiban, i^ubiuban, and 
rural art'a likely to be built upon during the next thirty or 
filty years. Wide avenues aie provided for the maintiatlie 
between the centies and the outskirts, narrow'ei streets for 
ordiniry tiaffic, and again narrower and less expensive 
roads or diives for piiiely roMdeiitial quarters. Talks and 
small open spacer and playgioimds are provided for before- 
hand. instead of waiting till the land lequired has risen to 
an impossible pi ice, and in a sensible plan these lungs are 


located on back laud, not on valuable fi outage, a- i- -o 
often the case to-day in this couiitiy. Di-iiici- uie allo- 
cated tor factories on the opposite side ot the town to that 
from wTnch the prevailing wiiuB come, and here ilieie are 
railway lines, and wheie possible, water communKatione. 
The tutuie town is dicided into zone^, high buildings clo-e 
to each other are allowed in the ceiitte and on mam 
arteiies. In residential districts ballding^ rnu-t be lowei 
and niDi’e dnper&ed the faithei they aie tioin the cc-ntie ot 
the city or its mam aiteiie-. 

In order to accomplish all this the population 
which now occupit'S one million acres shouLl spread 
itself over the thirty millijii acres available. The 
order of the day is to be centiifngalisation. A 
rather tall order, but somehow Mr. Xettlefold's 
picture seems broadly to tally with the natural 
development evidenced in most existing cities, 
excepting that there are no slums. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be more demand 
for slums than for fresh air. Some of the very 
poor simply will not live in workhouses, almshouses, 
artisans’ dwellings, municipal cottages, or any- 
where else, excepting the ordinary buildings and 
lodgings supplied by the market in the ordinary 
way. Perhaps thi'^ is due to a t .>uch of spirit in 
the slums, but that is no reason why the poor 
should object to fresh air. The fact remain-, how- 
ever, that one seldom sees a cottage window o[)en. 

The discussion which foil )W'ed dealt, not i uly 
with town-planning, but with municipal land pur- 
chase, housing the A^orking clas-es, amending the 
by-laws, Government loans, school buildings, small 
holdings, the Traffic Commission, the preservation 
of historic buildings, and other kindred matters. 

Everything in the book i-, or i> intended to be, 
in favour of the resolution, but much confusion of 
ideas is noticeable. Through it all. however, there 
is a pitiable attempt to prove that the great reforms 
which are advocated can somehow be obtained for 
nothing. This being so, it is refivslniig to come to 
the frank, common-seiise of Mr. H, Bider Haggard. 
He will pay landowners a fair price for the lands 
required, only he will not ask cottagers to pay a fail- 
rent. He will drop upon the Exchequer for some 
of it — which course he tries to justify on the ground 
of Imperial duty. His experience is that ** cuttages 
are not built because it dots not pay to build 
cottages, ’ excepting that ‘’landowners do piovide 
sufficient cottages for their own people." From 
which it may be gatliered that those people are 
worth housing, and tliiis pay their rent in kind or 
take part of their wages in kind. 

Some interesting points were mentioned by Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall, the author of The Exumple qr 
Germanji, and among them the fact that England, 
the United States, and Franco were tho^ only 
civilised countries which had not town-planning 
such as existed in Germany. Be that as it may, 
most people will agree that France lias got aloiig 
very well without it : and as for the Americans, 
one may not like tbtir plan, but they certainly 
have a plan — a plan stretching far over the piairie 
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where I well reinemher >eeing city block iiKukt.'(l 
only by ^e^^etateJ qiiadiMiit kerbstones. 'bhtie, 
indeed, lines are fixed for streets t ) met t the tore- 
Scen needs of ilit future," but tie sc lines show 
neither beauty nor inteliicence. It should bu en- 
couracdn^it to architect> to find that so intlueiitial 
a meeting is held to point out the advantages of 
intelligent planninus and that reciprocity ut c )n- 
lideiice is establislud between architects and tovrn 
rt-foruiers. 

The R.LB.A. was ably represented by >ir A'^ton 
Webb, who spoke of the Work of the To^^ ns Planning 
Committee, and said that the Royal Institute was 
entirely in acc uxl with the resolution ; but he very 
properly added that ** the leiris]ati\ e -^ide of the 
(jUGstion and the powers for carrying it out were, 
of Course, not within their province." It i*^ clear 
that something is rotten and that something must 
be done, and this is nowhere more vividly expre^'-ed 
than by Sir Aston ; — 

All a£,ree<l tliat in-anitorv aied' -liCuiLl l>e removed ; 
all knew that at the in'e-eiit tniie eiiuiuiour' sam- weiL'beiire 
^pent in cdtaiing tlie~e msaiuiaiy tirea'' : and yet they 

saw beinK' created under their ece- and no<es simdai in- 
-unitary aiea- a little tuitlitr out of to\Mi. Thev all knew 
that the next generation would have to spend large suin^ 
in order to clear the-e out, with the result that they would 
merely go a little fuithcr. and the next geiieiMtmn would 
be put to the -aiiiC co^t over again. That surely was not 
a right way oi dealing with -o important a rnattei. 

One sincerely hopes that a right way wTll be found, 
but the procedure suggested by Mr. Thomas Adams 
and other delegates does not strike one as fair. It 
is something of this nature 

Restrict the number of houses per acre to’reduce 
the value of the land adjoining towns. 

Buy the land thus depreciated compulsorily, but 
without compensation for compulsion. 

Borrow the money on the eighty years’ system 
at rates of interest below' market price-. 

Lay out narrow' roads and open spaces on back 
land. 

Erect cottages and let them at a loss. 

Pay no taxes. 

Attract the population from the old towm, and 
thus convert every slum into a slump. 

End the old hou'-es at the expense of their 
owuiers, and thus ruin the people w'ho have 
been rated and taxed to produce the money to 
carry the scheme through. 

Nor does it seem to be fair to lay out the land 
on extravagant lines for landlords, whether they 
like it or not. Wr. V. Thomas tliought that this 
would be all right, because inten<ling purchasers 
w'ould he able to ascertain the restricted possibilities 
of the land before they bought it ; hut clearly the 
loss w’ould thus only be shifted on to intending 
vendors. 

The Appendices give further explanation of the 
matter in concise form, and deal with experiments 


which are illu-trattd h\ plaii'^. The plans are of 
t..o ^mall a >L‘alc u> la- of any value, hut, magni- 
lied, oiu* appeared tu consist of line '-(piares and 
roadwa\< with tiaily rural nauie<. C'io<er inspec- 
tion >howed that they were cudy dotted line<. But 
then town-plaiiuii.g is a polic\ of dotted lirie'^. No 
doubt iht supply will eontiuue to mOLt the deiUxind, 
but It is lim ped that it may he brought lo do ->0 
ahuig dotie-l luio-. 

Thore are many pe iplc who-e frame of mind 
more or extu’e^-;. d i>y the (jiu^-tioii, “ What is 
all thi> one hear- about town-planning xinyw'ay " 
and to them this hoe-k will appeal. It is \ery 
handy and co-t- but a ^hilling. In it they will 
iind a lot of information as to the ei re um stances 
W'hich have given rPe to W'hat i- known as the 
housing problem: as to the elYorts which have 
been made, and are beincr male, to deal w'ith it ; as 
to the ideal- of simple life, fresh air, sun-hine, 
and elbow-room for all W'hich are held by re- 
formers : and as to the proposed legislation by 
nieciUs of which tlio-e reformer- hope to make a 
step toward- the realisation of those ideaB. But 
they must m t expect to find a solution of the 
problem. Berhap- when the\ have read the hook 
they will help to find it. 

•T. Nixox HoimFiELo bl.'. 


THE f^TORY OF A W'OODCARVER OF 
ST. PAUL'S. 

CouDiiinhicdted h?j 'Wm. J. Gkikble bl.b 

The follow'ing is a copy of a manuscript pre- 
-erved in the r)ritish Museum. It is a letter 
w'ritten by an ingenious country lad — Phillip Wood, 
from London— in 1091) to his sw'eet mistress. 
Hannah Haybittle/’ only daughter of Ralf Hay- 
hittle, at Sudbury, Suffolk, describing the means 
he adopted to procure enijdoyment as a carver at 
the W'orks in St. PauPs Cathedral, then erecting 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and riin^ thus : — 

U Iv}/ Laui\ Lomion : 'dnl 

Beakest Baxxah my sweet Mistress,— Pray God 
that this 111 ly find my own sweet heart and life well. 
I liope Jame- Heihert put into votir hands one letter 
which I sent. I i;a\e liiiu the letter my-elf, atid he 
promised most faithfullie to iind occasion to coincy it 
to you, I know’. m\ dear Hannah, you think it both 
liaid and wrong to hide anuhing from tlie knowledge 
of so kind a lather as yours. The w aggon returns into 
J.oiidon on Tuesday, so I w’ent to the yard in Bishops- 
gate and waited for u to arrive. 

At last I heard the bells; and dim Herbert, as lie 
turned under the gateway, smiled at me pleasantlie an 
he said, ‘'Matt a hit, young chap, 1 have soimwluit to 
say to thee. After a while he came to me, and told 
me how* he met \ou walking on the croft with vour 
maul Susan, and how he contriveil to give you inv 
packet unseen of h<‘r---io think of such craft under a 
waggoner’s frock ! 
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But no letter from you. 

He sa\s that \ou looked \sell. and seemed happ\ to 
receive my letter, and I am contente'L But had you 
no opportunity to write one line “? I know how it is. 
dear Hannah: you dislike any artifice. 

Indeed, it is hardly ri,i,dit for me, who owe so much to 
your good father. e\ en the abihtie to write this, as he 
sent me, a poor Orphan, to the free School, it is hardly 
right for me to tempt you in this matter. 

I can no longer put off telling you the good news : 
God ha's, indeed, been good to us. Little did I expect 
such happiness ^hen I left Sudbury last Alay ; that 
morning when I looked for the last time from the hill 
I thought iii\ hearte would surely burst, and at one 
moment I was inclined to turn back : but then came 
to my mind what kind neiglibour Smith should say 
she heard your Father &ay about London, so I plucked 
up courage, and walked very fast over the Tye. Dear 
Hannah, it is a very sad life to be alone in a great 
Citx. At Sudbury, I did contrive to see > on, though 
at a distance, every day, and I could walk iii the 
pleasant fields and think about you. and read AI aster 
Shakspear his plays wliich you gave me, and which 
trulie have been laterlie with my Bible my onlie com- 
fort. In the evening X could pass your house to catch 
a glimpse of your shade we on your caseuieiit, or to 
hear your spinet sounding : and sometimes I found the 
neighbours showing the carvings to a farmer or two 
who had been to market ; and it was sweet c to my 
poor \ain heart to hear them tell how the rich Aler- 
chant Alaster Haybittle retired from London to his 
native Town, and bought a House, and employed a poor 
young man who showed some ta-^te for such matters, 
to carve upon the wood work, elephants and lions, and 
other wonderful beasts from the distant lands where 
he used to send merchandise — then all said the caiwer 
must go up to London and become a great man. 

Well, t got to London, but no one would employ me, 
and my little pittance of money got lower and low er : 
and I used, for want of employ ment, to go to the 
Churchyard of S' Baul, and w'atch the Building. Avhich 
will certainlie be one of the W’onders of the world. 
Suddenly it struck me one day, they would suielie put 
into such a grand building, carvings such as I have 
often seen at Alelford and the other churches : and L 
spoke liimiblie to the foremen, but they repulsed me, 
saying, •' w’e want no hedge-carpenters here. ’ Xe^er- 
theless, I w ent day alter day to look on at a distance ; 
and a w eek yesterday, as I stood as usual, in great ad- 
miration. a gontlcinan appioached, with papers in hit? 
hand, and he talked w ith the work people ; and at last 
his eye fell on me. and he said to the foreman, What 
does that young man waint '? i will not have any per- 
son about here unless they have business." And the 
foreman answ’ered, Please you. Sir Christopher, he is 
a country fellow, who continually troubles us to gn e 
some of the carving woik to do.’' (>ii this the gentleman 
who I then knew to be the great Architect, beckoned 
me to-wards him. and said, ‘‘ Friend, you want caiwing 
work? What have you been used to carve? " Hannah, 
indeed, you will hardly credit it, but 1 was so much 
confused that. forgetting e\eiw thing but what f earned 
my bread by w'hilst I was in the country. I answ’ered, 
staniraeringlie, •• Please, your lordship. Sir Christopher. 
I have been used to caiwo troughs.'’ *• Troughs?" said 
he: “ then car^e me, as a specimen of your skill, a suw 
and pigs: it wall be something in your line ; and bring 
it to me this day week. [ shall be here." On whuii 


he went away smiling and all the foremen and work 
people burst into loud laughter. 

I do not know^ how I reached my lodgings, but when 
1 did I thro wed myself on the bed. and shed bitter 
tears, and reproached m> self for losing such an oppor- 
tunity ot explaining what I had done on your father 
his house. 

In the evening the good Quaker woman w'hose back- 
ganx-t I rent, came up stairs, and. entering my room, 
said, Friend Phillip. I have not seen thee since morn- 
ing : I fear thou were ill: see, I have bronglit tlu e 
some bixth.” But I could not touch it, so she said. 

'• Tell me. T pray thee, thy trouble ; it may be I can 
help thee." So I told her. and she said, - Thou ait 
wxong. for ir the man who is building that great Steeple 
house requires such and such a thing done, why, if thou 
really hast skill, it will be showxd as well in that a^ in 
any other matter." 

Her words wxre comforting to me. and I sat up on 
the bed, and ate the broth, and then I took m> last 
guinea, and I went out and bought a block of pear tree 
w’ood, and woiked at my task continually ; and ye'-ter- 
day moriung I dressed m;sself in my best, and wra}>- 
ping it in an apron, borrow'ed from my landlad\. 1 
wxiit TO the building. 

The W'oik people leered me. and piessed very mncli 
that I wxuld Aiuw it to them, but on no account would 
I do so. I waited tw'O or three hours, and then it was 
rumoured that Sir Christopher Wren was arri\ed with 
a paity of the quality to wLom he was showing the 
building. At last he and the rest passed wdiere I stood, 
but when 1 would have gone forward to speak ^\lTh 
him. the foreman and others would have hindered me. 
saying. Thi^ is not the proper time : you may see 
that Sir Christopher othern ise engaged." Butneies- 
sitv made me then bolder, and 1 said, - He himself 
appointed me this morning," and I pres'=^ed through 
them. Directly hi^? eae caught me, he beckoned, and 

I went to-w\ircU him, and I bowed and undid the 
apron, and presented the carving to him. For a 
inimite he held it m his liand-Oh! dear Haiiiiali ! 
what an anxious minute 1 and then he said. - I engage 
you, young man : attend at my office* to morrow fore- 
noon.’’ 

Then he walked on ^\ith the party, still lioldiiig tlu* 
sow and pigs in his hand, but wdien he got a little dis- 
tanct*. he turned round and said, '* Wait nntill wx* pass 
back." So I waited: and 's\hen the\ returned. Sir 
Chri'?toplier came up to me, and said, ” Air. Addison" 

I I think he said - Addison " or *' Addington ") “ w ould 
like to keep your carving, and requests me to give you 
ten guineas for it." I howxd and then he said, “ 1 fear 
I did \ou some inln^tiee, young man: hut a great 
national work is entrusted to my care, and it i" my 
solemn duty to mind that no part of the woik falls 
into inefficient hands." So I bowxnl and lan home, 
and my kind landLuls was aDo overjoyed. 

This morning I have been at the office, and I am 
indeui engaged to do caiwing in this nm^t wondeifull 
building. 

I leave at your discretion to acquaint your father of 
this matter, and if you would write to me onl\ one 
line, it would increase the happiness of, Dear Hannah, 
your faithfull ^ervaute untill deathe 

Phillip. 

It is added : — 

The forio\\ing notice of Phillip’s lurthor career 
ajipears in the Report of the Commissioneis of Public 
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AVovk^. re^pLL-nnu thu kiuidiiiu ot St. rauFs (kitlK- 
lLmI : 

riullij) ITa\l'UtL‘, '-iiFp'fiuA h'uiii sutll>ni'\, Sutibik, 
dtpOM'd tliat >eet-i\L<i (niain of lai’iTt' amount 

per le^cipt". darmi^ the YL,\r> 17ul-‘2 -8 -4-d- 

0 T tor woik in th. Catli.'drai Church of S' 

IkiuL i >a uiouirv tiuiu tucir hoiRiurs the Conmns- 
^ioiicrs rL^]'»^etnu.r the dithuu'.ct hetwixt liis name and 
ihf na’UL ou rhe van nn rorcipt-. thr ^aid I’hillip 
Havbittle •kpo-ed th it he married Hannah, i>nly 
d i ioht( i ot* Pith Hi\hitth . Some tune a meicdiant m 
( heapsuiL j'ld 1>\ the terms or the ill of his ^aid 
latli^r III .aw he wa^ ohheed to chamre his name. 


THE ADVAXCEMEXT OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

10 he, <_ ''^v/ W.C . ‘ is FV/7, lUOS. 

To the Editor JocEXAL R.I.B.A., — 

Sin, — ri‘ote--ur Lothahy, in his recent excellent 
and interestine' Addivss to Srudents, remarked that 
*• if all tiie able and entliu>ia-tie men of this year 
could ee: toeether. they mieht decide what was to 
be thf^- cour-: of Eu^dish architecture during the 
noxt twwity { r thirty years." 

I am plc?sH to tlnd si high an authority prac- 
tically aur. oiii'A with a su' 2 eo->tiin I mtde some 
time back in an article pubh-he(l in a daily paper. 
Aftt-r rtinn'kiiie that individiulity ivas everything 
now in English architecture, and that even the 
inlividucd aichitects did not often work for long in 
f/iie I '-aid: *“If a number of architects 

bande 1 themselves tigether for the common good, 
and aaixed to woik in one style on the same 
general lines, leaving scope tor individuality in 
'letaiL tin y mieht in time leaveii the whole archi- 
tsetural w'urld and hive their style universally 
adopted." 

The First Commissioner of Works is a pi iron 
of architects on a very laree scale, and might 
greatly hs Ip in the inntter if he ivould give instruc- 
tions for all hi- architects to work in agreement. 
The London B -ard schools have been gmierally 
erected m one -tyle, ^Ulich luis gradually developed 
and held c )nsidelMb]^■ intiuence on contemporary 
architecture. L )ndon police -.tations area similar 
in-taiice of a numlier of buildings designed in 
uni-on. Tlie First (.' ominissioner of W^orks, how- 
ever, has the erection of much larger and more 
im]>>rtint buildings and greater opp irtunities of 
iiiHucucing cm rent t<i-te. 

It would geneiMllv be agreed, I think, that the 
-‘dected ^tyle should lie >ome foiua of Renaissance, 
and a form which bns life in it. We do not want 
mere h i-hos of (dg]it":'nth-cc nturv features served 
cold, without any modern llavoiiring or anything 
.iddel to eivi- ])oint or ])i([uancy. AYe sliould have 
good grouping and pleasing proportions worked 
out with carefully studied detail. Alany of the 


classic huildings erected of l:>te are sadly lacking 
in detail. Detail requires careful '-tudy. A\ ith the 
amount of work which tlie First C mimissioner’s 
department has in hand, a specialist miglit he re- 
tained to give his sole attention to it — -ay some- 
one like Air. Hugh Stanmi-, who has (kwoted a 
lifetime to the study of Renais.-ance ornamenta- 
tion and sculpture, and would be able to -tart 
where the Iknai-sance men left oil. Such a man 
could have the supervi-ion of all the sculptor- and 
carver-, and might form a sch ,ol of ornamentation. 
We sh >uld then have life in the w’ork, and no 
more repetitions of the same eternal Ck>rinthian 
capital of the Pantheon at so much a dozen, or 
hundred, and the same everlasting -wags and eiirieh- 
ments all over a facade, but some of the variety 
of Gothic with the culture of Cla-sic. — I am, Ac. 

W. J. K. Levektox. 

THE THEORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
REFIXEAIEXTS. 

I ! ) 1 1 ' >n l h ti ^ AH' :>1 ^ " Ve u . /<0 lUus. 

To the Editor Jouexal R.T.B.A., — 

Siu. — As bearing on Air. Prior's letter in your 
issue of 11th .January, it occurs to me to point out 
that both in my original an-wer to Air. Prior 
[AvLiiito :tural I\evie>r, Seprember-Octoher li.OOi 
and in my more recent reply to Air. Bilson I ha\e 
abundantly debated the tjuestions which Air. Prior 
once more brings up. and which he again raises 
wuthoiit considering or mentioning that such 
answers have been made. 

Aly reply to Air. Bils m is e-pecially definite 
regarding buildings published by me which -‘how’ 
bends or defections as regards the que-tion 
whether they could be explained ** by the great 
stretches of time wTiicli Air. Prior invokes. 

Air. Prior says : “ When the ref iieinent- are of 
inches, in lengths of hundreds of feet, and the con- 
summation of a ‘ bend ' is at an interval of a genera- 
tion or two after its commencement, the theory of 
such a scheme reijuires a special machinery." 

I have been careful to j^oint out in the ca.-e of 
the churches wdiich I have published that no •'^uch 
interval is to be presumed. 

The cases of curves in plan, as distinct from 
bends or defections, wTiich are quoted in the laqjy 
to Air. Bilson are in no case open to the objection 
which AEr. Prior raises. Should there lie any 
church ODioncj those tchlch I Jun'r [oildished, con- 
cerning w^hich there is any iwidencc that the 
entire construction is not honmgeneous and con- 
temporaneous, I should lie very glad to have such 
instance mentioned by Air. Prior. 'Vhv weakness 
of Air, Prior’s position is that he does not quote 
the iiistdurr^ n'hich J hare j^^ddished a- ojum to 
the objection winch lie r.iis'-'s. — I am. Sir, \erv 
respectfully yours, AVm. H. Goodv}:\u. ’ 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF FEEXCH SCrLPTFEE IX THE THIRTEEXTH 

CEXTERY. 

By A. S. Hixox, ^EA.Oxon. [F.] 

Read before the Birming-ham Architectural Association, 29th November 1907. 

W E are all familiar with the fact that Gothic art, both in the region of construction 
and of sculpture -that is, both on the material and spiritual or expressive side 
of it— arrived at its high-water mark in the thirteenth century in France. In 
saying this I am not saying anything disrespectful of Italian, Spanish, or German, and least 
of'airof English, Gothic. Italian Gothic did not excel in construction, and did not principally 
find expression in sculpture ; Spanish Gothic hardly began to be important before the 
fifteenth century, and was soon overtaken by the Renaissance; German architecture was 
greatest in the period which preceded the Gothic times ; and while we all admit, or rather 
claim, that in some respects English Gothic equalled French, and in others surpassed it, no 
one can deny that in construction and sculpture the French took the lead and kept it. 

Among' the most notable examples of this splendid triumph of Gothic art in France 
are the cathedral churches of Chartres, Eheims, Amiens, Beauvais, and Bourges ; and there 
is a long list of other churches which are only second to these. Volumes have been written 
and remain to be written about each one, but I think it may be interesting to spend half an 
hour in an attempt to describe and illustrate the sculpture of one of them, viz. Amiens. 

It is natural that a convert should be called upon to receive instruction in the doctrine 
of a religious body before he becomes a member ; and the idea seems to have existed in the 
minds of the builders of these great churches that they would prov’ide the people as they 
entered the western doors with an exposition of the Christian faith. The western walls, and 
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especially the porches, were so covered with sculpture as to become veritable books of teach- 
ing ; the western front of Amiens [fig- -] may be called an epitome of the thought and teaching 
of°the time. The central porch "is so vast that it is able to contain in its recesses twelve 
nearly life-size statues ; the two other porches have eight each [fig. 1]. On the front of the 
buttresses which form the sides of the porches are twelve more, and under the feet of each 
is a smaller figure, or figures, crouching under his pedestal, which helps to identify his 
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personality and his meaning. The tympana of the great arcdies are filled with sculptures in 
relief : the voussoirs are tilled with hundreds of figures ; and above the porches, extending 
from side to side of the great facade at the base of the towers, is a row of twenty-two life-size 
figures, each with a royal crown upon his head ; while on the apex of the gable of the 
central porch is a great angel-trumpeter who seems to say to those about to enter that before 
they can understand the mysteries which are celebrated within they must learn the lesson 
which is carved for their instruction on the walls without. 
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What, then, is the lesson of this stupendous picture ? The key is to be found in the 
great figure of Christ on the centre pillar of the great central doorway [fig. 3] ; the rest 
indicates, on the one hand, the evidences on which His life and death and teaching are based ; 
on the other the nature of His teaching. 

He is surrounded on right and left by figures of the Apostles [fig. 4], wdio were His wit- 
nesses ; while on the faces of the four buttresses are Prophets — not all the Prophets, but those 
only who prophesied His coming. Above, under the towers, the long row of crowned figures are 
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the kings of Judah, who represent His genealogy. In the tympanum of the central porch [fig. 5] 
and on the little bas-reliefs on the plinth is an epitome of Christian doctrine. The latter 
contain representations of the virtues and vices ; the former contain a realistic scene repre- 
senting the Resurrection and Final Judgment, in wTiich the souls on either side of the seated 
figure of Christ are led, some to eternal life and some into the mouth of hell. 

I cannot do better than ^piote here a sentence from Mr. Euskin's description in the 
Bible of Amiens.” “Look back,*' he says, ‘‘to the central statue of Christ and hear His 
message. He holds the Book of Eternal Life in His left hand, and with His right Ho 
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blesses, but blesses on condition : * This do, and thou shalt live ; and this if thou do not, 
thou shalt die.' " 

So much for the general scheme. We may now more fully examine some of the details. 
Let us look back again to the figure of Christ on the centre pillar of the central door. Under 
His feet and upon the pedestal on which He stands are two animals, a lion and a dragon 
[tig. b] ; and under the pedestal are two more, a bird with a cock’s head and a serpent’s tail, and 
a kind of dragon crouched with one ear on the ground and the other covered by his tail. 

Evidently the animals are symbolic. It is true that often animals and dowers are used 
ill churches of this date for no other reason than the expression of a delight and interest in 
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natural forms ; but in this particularly important position in the centre of the central 
doorway, under the very feet of Christ, no serious sculptor would carve animals only for fun. 

What, then, is their meaning? Mr. Paiskin tells us that the lion and the dragon 
represent carnal sin, and that the other two animals, the cockatrice and the adder, represent 
the infidelity of Pride and Death, 

1 do not know Mr. Paiskin’s authority fur this explanation. A very interesting clue has 
however, been discovered by M. Emile Male," in a sermon written by Honorius d'Autun, in 

liArt icligicui: dii xiii'-' aiccle cn France, par Emile Male. Paris: Armand Colin. 
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or adder is sin : so that the meaning ot the whole is the triumph of Christ over the Devil, 
over Sin, and over Death. 

The symbolism of the adder is the more elaborate. He is represented \^ith one ear on 
the ground and the other covered with his tail. It seems that in the medicxval bestiaries, 
from which the mediaeval artists derived much of their knowledge or imagination about animals, 
the aspic is described as a kind of dragon which can be charmed with songs : but he is afraid 
of his charmers, and when he hears them he puts one ear to the ground and covers the other 
wdth his tail : so he disarm:^ the enchanters, and becomes the symbol of the sinner who closes 
his ear against the word of life. 

In this case w^e have seen that llonorius makes the lion symbolic of antichrist. It H 
curious that we often find the same symbol used in ijuite ditferent ways and with different 
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meanings. The lion, for instance, is sometimes used as a symbol of courage ; he is also used 
as a symbol of the Eesurrection. 

This last significance of the lion is very characteristic of the credulity and childlike 
naivete of the medicpval mind, wdiicli to us seems (though it surely wars not) almost akin to 
irreverence. It appears that the bestiaries taught that the lion was an animal wdio slept 
wdth his eyes open, and he was therefore used as a ^lymbol of the Eesurrection. But there 
is another story about him wdiich is still more curious. It wxis ])elieved that the lion’s cubs 
were born dead, but three days later the sound of the lion's roaring l)rought them to life 
[fig, 7]. So,'’ says Honorius, wxis Christ restored to life on the third day by the voice 

of His Bather." 

There is a medallion in one of the wdndow^s of the cathedral of Lyons, the meaning of 
which I am sure no one wdll be able to guess. It represents a young man lying ill in lied, 
and a great w^hite bird standing on the bed wdth his beak close to the sick man’s mouth 
[fig. 8], What can this mean ? Here is a passage from another sermon of Honorius d’Autun 
wEich, no doubt, explains it. 
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“There is a binl/* he says, '^called the c-haradrius which will tell you whether or not a 
sick man will escape death. He is placed near the sick man : if the man is to die the bird will 
turn away his head ; if he is to live the bird will fix his gaze upon him and with his open 
beak absorb the disease. Then he flies away into the sunshine, and the disease which he 
has absorbed goes out from him like sweat. Then comes the interpretation. The white bird,’’ 
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continues Honoriiis, “ is Christ. When His Father sent Him to save the world He approached 
the sick man. He has turned His face away from the Jews and has left them in death, hut 
He has looked towards us and has carried our inlirmities on to the Cross. The bloody sweat 
of our sin has fallen from Him, and He has ascended to His Father and has brought 
salvation to us all. So the eharadrius is the syml>ol oi the Ascension and of the 
Atonement.'* 

Let us now go back to Amiens. We have seen the great central figure of Christ trampling 
over Sin and Heath, surmounted l)y the long line of His royal ancestors, surruiinded In^ His 
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witnesses the majestic figures of the Prophets and Apostles, and over His head the picture of 
the Last Judgment, the choice that must be made by man between life and death. We now 
come to the series of little quatrefoil medallions w^hich at a distance look like a little pattern 
decorating the plinth, but which are each filled with sculptured scenes and figures of definite 
and ordered significance. 

First, there is a series of the twelve signs of the zodiac, and under them the labours 
appertaining to the corresponding months of the year. What, you will ask, can be the connec- 
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tion between the signs of the zodiac and the teaching of the Church? Well, it appears that in 
the earliest Christian churches the calendar often had its place among the symbolic decora- 
tions ; it was no doubt from one point of view a relic of paganism. The signs of the zodiac 
are, of course, of pagan origin ; but they soon earned a very definite place in the system of 
Christian doctrine. The calendar represented the liturgical seasons of the Church : by vhat 
seems to us the childlike superficiality of the mediaeval mind the accidental correspondence 
between the number of the seasons and the number of the Evangelists, between the number of 
the months and the number of the Apostles, led to the strange idea that the year was a symbol 
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of Christ. But the most real and profound significance of the calendar is to be seen in the 
medallions representing various kinds of labour under the sign of every month [tigs. 9 and 10]. 
It is not only a picture of the everyday life of man— though that alone might have given it a 
place in the building which was to so great an extent the centre of mediaeval life— but it is clear 
from contemporary sermons that it is used to represent the doctrine that one of the means 
by which man is to obtain his redemption is by the daily labour of his hands. 

Let us begin with March. The peasant is digging his vine. In June he mows [fig. 11]. 
In July he reaps. In August he threshes his corn. In September he gathers his fruit. In 
October he treads the winepress. In Xovember he sows Whatever he did in April and 
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seem to have been eonuevtej in hie miml more with pleasure and the 
dehgh a of the spring season than with work. In .kpril ,ve have a figure in rZa robe- 
I gentleman, not a peasant, feeding liis hawk. This represents sport '’in Mav 

a figure sHUng under the slurde of a tree in full leaf enjoying the .prLg season ' ‘ 

he 1-Hk T ■' ""'T'r eonvivialitv. In December 

he lulls his pig. In .lanuary he sits at table feasting. In February he has b^giin to^out S 
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twelve virlues’’wi* iLktorngL^I^, vives™Sl ‘ 1 ’“ ii'? “1‘' ‘''® 

and avarivo, chastity and lust, patience and’angir, pmdeic^ I'd foUv T"' u7“"- “'’“‘I' 

courage and cowardice, meekne.,s and brutality, con -ord anXdiicird i I “ 
perseverance and inconstancy. ^ «iscoid, obedience and rebellion. 
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I will refer in detail to only three of them. 

Faith and Idolatry . — Faith is a little old woman holding a shield on which is blasoned 
a chalice and a cross. Idolatry is a man worshipping a grotesque monkey-faced creature 
[fig. 13]. 

Charity and Avarice. —These are represented much as they would be represented to- 
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day, a W’oman giving her cloak to a poor man : another shutting and holding down the lid 
of her strong box. 

Courage and Coicardice . — A soldier with a sword and a shield on which is a lion [tig. 14]. 
A young man running away from a rab])it, while a bird sits quietly in a tree and seems to say, 
What are you running away from ? 

After all, they are not very interestmg these virtues and vices, and Mr. Kuskin says of 
them that they were evidently not entrusted to the best of the sculptors who worked on the 
church. 
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There remain the northern ami southern porches, wliich are really outside the picture of 
the main front, though their subjects are correlative. 

The northern porch is devoted to the tigures of the saints and heroes of Amiens and its 
neighbourhood rtig. 15]. They are not directly connected with the scheme of the whole front, 
but°they show forth how Amiens has learned her own lesson, and how her sons have obeyed it 
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in their lives. The central figure in the porch is St. Firmin, the first missionary priest \vho 
converted heathen Amiens [fig. 16]. Of the figures on the sides St. Firmin, confessor, was a 
citizen of Amiens ; St. Ulpha was an Amienoise anchoress ; St. Geffrey and St. Honore were 
bishops of Amiens ; SS, Quentin, Gencien, Fulcien, and Yictorice were martyrs who suffered 
at Amiens. There is nothing specially interesting in their stories. Jt was the custom lo kill 
Christians : they were faitliful, and they were killed. 

The statue of St. Theodore [fig. 12] is not in the porch, but in anothei- part of the 
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church : his story is very short, and I give it as it is written in the “ Golden Legend of 

Jacobus de Voragine. . . , , j u 

“ He entered into the temple of Mars bj’ night, and put fire into it and under and burnt 

all the temple. And then he was accused by a man who had seen him and was enclosed 
in the prison for to die there from hunger, and then our Lord appeared to him and said, 
‘ Theodore, my servant, have thou good hope, for I am with thee.’ Then came to him a 
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great company of men clothed in white, the door being closed, and began to sing with him. 
And when the keepers saw that, they were afraid and tied. Then he was taken out ana 
warned for to do sacrifice. He said, < If thou burn my flesh by fire and consumest it by 
divers torments, I shall never renye my God as long as my spirit is in me.' Then he was 
hanged on a tree by commandment of the Emperor, and cruelly his body was rent and tom 
with hooks of iron that his bare ribs appeared. Then the Provost demanded of him. 
‘Theodore, wilt thou be with us or with thy God Christ?’ And Theodore ans\Neied, 
have been with my Jesus Christ, and am, and shall be.’ Then the Provost commanded that 
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he should be burnt in a lire, in whicdi fire lie gave up his spirit : but the body aliode therein 
without hurt about the year of our Lord 277. And all the people vure replenished with aright 
sweet odour, and a voice was heard which sauL ' Come to me, my friend, ami enter into the 
joy of thy Lord/ And many of the people saw the hea\'ens open." 

The south porch has for its central figure the lileS'^ed Virgin, and on (utlier side are large 
figures illustrating her history. On the left side are the Blessed Virgin herself with the angel 
Gabriel, representing the Annunciation. Another figure of Our Lady with St. Klizabelh, repre- 
senting the Visitation : a fourth figure of St. Mary in presentation with St. Simeon ' tig>. 17 
and 18]. On the right side, the Kings who visited her, Herod who drove her out of her own 
country into Egypt, and lastly, curiously enough, Solomon and the (^)ueen of Sheba, wlidse 
presence Mr. Euskin explains by the suggestion that the^e figures represent a better way in 
which a king may receive a queen than that in which King Herod received her wlio is re}>re- 
sented in this porch as the Queen of Heaven. 

Male, however, thinks Solomon typifies Jesus Christ, and the Queen of Sheba the Church, 
who comes from the farthest parts of the world to listen to His wisdom. 

I will finish by referring to one of the medallions at this side of the facade, which is 
under the statue of Zephaniah [fig. 19]. It represents the terrible denunciation of the prophet 
against the sins of the world, and his prophecy of the destruction of Nineveh. 

And he will stretch forth his hand against the north, and destroy Assyria : and will make 
Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of 
her, all the beasts of the nations : both the pelican and the hedgehog shall lodge in the upijer 
lintel of it ; their voices shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall be in the thresholds : for 
he shall uncover the cedar work.” 

How should we represent the majesty and terror of this fine passage on two square feet 
of stone, if any of us had the will to try ? 1 imagine the French sculptor who was set to 

solve this insoluble problem must have said, It is impossible, and 1 will not try : but there is 
no reason why I should not make you a very charming little medallion, with a nice Gothic 
palace and a delightful bird in the attic, and a very nice hedgehog in the hall which will 
serve as a useful little picture in your minds by which you can remember that Zephaniah 
wrote a lengthy prophecy against the wickedness of cities.” 

Several of the illustrations of this Paper are taken by permission of the publishers from M. Emile 
Male’s book ab jve referred to ; and the writer is also largely indebted to the same book for informa- 
tion in the text. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., Itli March 1908. 


CHEONICi.E, 

Sessional Paper for Meeting of 13th April. 

Some difficulties having arisen in connection 
with the Paper on the Designs for the London 
County Hall, arranged for the meeting of the 
13th April, Air. H. Heathcote Statham [F.] has 
kindly undertaken to read a Paper on ttiat evening 
entitled A Threefold Aspect of Architecture : 
Tradition — Character — Idealism.” Numerous illus- 
trations from existing buildings or designs will be 
shown by lantern. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 

The Special General Aleeting convened by the 
Council in accordance with By-law for the election 
of the Royal Gold Aledallist for the current year 
took place last Alonday, when the following resolu- 
tion was brought forward by the President on 
behalf of the Council : — “ That, subject to His 
Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Aledal 
for the promotion of Architecture be awarded this 
year to AX. Honore Daumet, Alembre de ITnstitut 
de France [Hon. Corr. J/.J, for his executed works 
as an architect and for his distinguished services 
in the cause of architectural education.” 

Air. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary, 
in seconding the motion, gave the following particu- 
lars of AI. Daumet's professional career and work : — 

AX. Daumet was born at Paris in 1826. He 
began his architectural career as a pupil of Blouet 
and Gilbert, and was awarded the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1855. His prindiml works as an archi- 
tect include the Palais des Facultes and the Palais 
de Justice at Grenoble ; the Palais de Justice, 
Paris (which he carried out in collaboration with 
Due) ; the Chapel Ecce Homo at Jerusalem ; the 
Chapel and Pensionnats for the Dames de Sion at 
Paris and at Tunis ; the restoration of the Chateau 
de Chantilly for the Due d’ Aumale ; the works at the 
Chateau of St. Germain ; St. Pierre at ATenne ; and 
other works. AI. Daumet’s works at Chantilly and 
at the Palais de Justice are highly esteemed by his 
French colleagues, by whom lie is held in great 
honour both for the nobility of his character and 


the refinement of his work. AI. Daumet has been 
the recipient of various honours, not only from his 
own countrymen, but from abroad. He was 
elected by the unanimous vote of all the nations 
represented on the Permanent Architectural Con- 
gress Committee to be their President. He is a 
member of the Academic des Beaux- Arts of the 
Institut de France ; Inspector^General of Civil 
Buildings, Paris ; ATce-President of the Council of 
Architecture of the City of Paris, and Official 
Architect to the Court of Appeal, Paris. He is a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, and a Past 
President of the Societe Centrale des Architectes 
Francais. His services on behalf of the educa- 
tional side of architecture in France have been 
remarkable. No fewer than nine of his pupils 
have taken the Grand Prix de Rome, among them 
being AI. Ch. Girault, the architect of the Petit 
Palais, Paris. AI. Daumet was elected Hon. 
Corresponding Alember of the Institute in 1886. 

Air. Graham, in concluding, said he felt that all 
his colleagues would agree that AI. Daumet’s career 
had been a great one. 

The President said he was sure it would not be 
necessary for him to put the resolution formally to 
the vote by show of hands, but that it would be 
carried at once by acclamation. 

The Aleeting responded by warmly cheering, and 
AI. Daumet was declared elected. 

Assessing of Competitions. 

At the Business Aleeting of the 2nd Alarch Air. 
Herbert AAk AATlls [A.], in accordance with his 
notice printed on the agenda, brought forward the 
following resolutions : — ■ 

1. That for all competitions for buildings of 

£16,000 and upwards a jury of three 
Assessors be appointed. 

2. That the fees paid to such Assessors be the 

same in total amount as the fee hitherto 
paid to one Assessor. 

Air. AVills, in introducing his resolutions, said : — - 
I should like to remind the opponents of the com- 
petitive system that I am quite with them in pre- 
ferring to obtain work without competition, but at 
the same time if competitions are held they should, 
like funerals, be conducted in a decent and reason- 
able manner. 80 long as architects have not enough 
to do, and public bodies like to choose between 
the work of many, instead of directly appointing one 
architect, so long will the system last ; and while it 
does it must be in the interests of all that it should be 
conducted in the best manner that can be devised. 
AAffiat is the present condition of things *? AA"ithout 
wishing to make any personal remarks, or to deny that 
every Assessor appointed has merits which justify from 
some point of view his selection, it is to be doubted if 
all of them are fitted for the particular work they have 
to do. It is possible that some of them are so wrapped 
up in artistic dreams as to be unable judicially to 
weigh prosaic facts, while others read more m"to a 
design than is there shown on account of their 
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inventive imagination. Probably in showing themselves 
to be imperfect Assessors they are conclusively demon- 
strating their htness for higher functions. 1 also 
believe that, assuming they ever make a mistake, it i'> 
made with the best intentions ; but from the point of 
view of a competitor these mistakes are a little unfor- 
tunate. and although a certain amount of chastening is 
good for us we may have a little too much of a good thing. 
It seems to me that the chief mistakes made under 
existing conditions arise our of, first, the Assessors 
ignoring detinite conditions cleaily laid down m the 
instructions issued ; secondly, forgetting that a design 
consists of plan, section, and ele\ at ions, and that in tiie 
best schemes these must be considered as a whole 
without undue w^eiglit being given to an\ one of 
them; thirdly, what may be termed overlooking a 
design. Frequently one sees out of a large number of 
designs one selected, while another which is of the 
same type, but which is better developed and carried 
out. is apparently left out m the cold. Now before 
considering propositions to obviate these mistakes I 
should like to say a few' w'ords as to conditions. We 
have most of us frequently found ourselves handi- 
capped by a number of vexatious and useless conditions 
which greatly limit our power of design. For example, 
the stating of the exact areas of a large number of 
rooms is, to my mind, useless and unnecessary. It is 
far better to have the superficial areas of departments 
approximately stated, leaving their subdivision to the 
competitor, or else to have the statement that rooms are 
for the use of a certain number of people. If, however, 
all the accommodation is scheduled and dimensions 
stated, the promoters should leave the cost open, as the 
accommodation fixes the cost within narrow’ limits. 
The existing system of fixing the accommodation and 
the cost, and penalising one if one exceeds it, is a direct 
encouragement to mendacity, and w’e sometimes find 
statements made in reports w'hich do not seem altogether 
probable. But there is another side to the question. 
I w'ell remember Mr. Ernest George telling us that, 
although clients’ demands w*ere often troublesome, the 
necessity of complying wuth them frequently gave rise to 
exceptionally interesting work ; and this is also the case 
fi-om time to time with conditions in a competition. The 
broad distinction seems to be that promoters should 
tell us what they really want, but that they should not 
dictate to us as to the manner m w’hich we should 
meet those w'ants. Frontage lines should be definitely 
laid dowui, and in most cases we should be told in 
wrhich of tw'o or more fronts entrances are required. 
^Yc should be told in the case of a hospital the number 
and size of the wards, as points of this kind depend on 
the use to w’hich each building can be put, which con- 
siderations are knowui to promoters and not to com- 
petitors ; on the other hand, if accommodation may 
be equally w'ell placed on one of tw'O floors, it is mis- 
chievous to make even a suggestion as to the position 
of the accommodation in (piestion. Broadly speaking, 
I think suggestions should be omitted and conditions 
cut down to a reasonable ixiinimum. As to drawings, 
I think the minimum of necessary W'ork should be 
asked for, and wTiile conditions should be drawn up 
wliich ensure general uniformity, red-tape regidations 
on the subject may w'ell be omitted. Mr. Alfred AVater- 
house used to ask that each design should be illustrated 
by as few’ sketches as possible, wTiich I think very 
reasonable. I am quite sure that reports might in 
most cases be dispensed with, and a printed form 


with blank spaces for cost, materials, cubic measure- 
ments, and price be substituted ; onl\ t\pists would be 
damaged by the change. I am also strongly in favour 
of making promote! s pay a considerable portion of 
the commission in case of work which is aban- 
doned or delayed for more than a year. This would 
prevent promoters asking for designs fir^t and then 
considering if it suits them to build, as is too frequently 
the case now. The most freijuent cause of bad awards 
in my view' is that conditions are ignored, and I think it 
might be gently liinted to Assessors that it is as easy to 
read conditions before an award is made as afterwards : 
I believe that the jury system w'oiild be calculated 
to bring about this result. 1 also think that designs 
which are at present sometimes o\erlooked by one 
Assessor would be more likely to be noticed by some 
member or other of the jury : also that, a'^ w'hat w’e 
really w’ant is a result winch should commend itself 
to general approval, we should be more likely to 
get it from the consensus of opinion of several men 
than from one man's j udgment. Also there are occasions 
w'henany single man's judgment, though generally sound 
enough, goes astray, and in sucli cases he would probably 
be corrected by his colleagues w ith good results. It has 
been urged that the strongest man of a jury w'lll have 
his W'ay. and this is not to he regretted ; but he w'ould 
be checked by his colleagues if he proposed to do any- 
thing which is obviously unsound. It has been urged 
that a legal jury W'ould frequently go astray but for the 
judge’s summing-up ; but it must be remembered that 
the members of a jury have usually no legal knowledge, 
whereas our juries would be composed of judges with 
a trained knowledge of the subject-matter. Assuming 
also that each member of a jury is a competent Assessor 
— and if he be not his appointment is a mistake — 
w'e get the gi’eatest amount of safeguard against possible 
indi\idual aberration. The jury system is objected 
to by some because it is said that it w'onld do away 
w'ith the personal sense of responsibility. Were this 
so, it w'ould be an equally strong argument against 
any system of partnership, but I have never heard this 
brought forw’ard. I should rather put it that, if 
so slight a thing does aw'ay w'ith a man's sense of 
responsibility, he is unfit to act singly ; for it amounts 
to this, that only fear of being directly charged w’ith a 
mistake will make a man honestly try to avoid it, 
which to my mind is equivalent to putting a man in 
a very low' moral category. The real jury system, and 
to my mind the only one worth trying, is that which I 
understand is universal in France and America, the 
decision of three or more Assessors, each having a voice 
in the decision. Naturally, the less important compe- 
titions W'ould be decided by younger and less eminent 
men than the larger and more important ones, but in 
each case the members of a jury w'oiild be on an equal 
footing, and they w^ould (I take it) elect the most suit- 
able of their number to communicate with the pro- 
moters. There is another method w hich has support in 
many quartep, that is, that there shall be one Assessor, 
and tw'o assistants w'ho may express an opinion, but 
who will have no vote. I may be entirely wrong, but 
it seems to me that this is no jury system at all. hut 
the one-man assessorship assisted by two crutches. 
If these assistants are not fully qualified and capable 
men they should not be appointed ; if they are I do not 
see w'hy they should not have a voice in the decision. If 
they sway the Assessor they might as W'ell have a vote ; 
if they do not they seem to me to be superfluous. Also 
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it is at present always possible for an Assessor to take 
with him a second man or two men, and to confer 
with them if he chooses to do so and believes that it 
would be of assistance. I am a little afraid, also, that 
it would lead to the Assessor being consulted as to the 
assistants he would like to work with, which would 
further operate against their expressing their views 
with absolute freedom. There is one other suggestion 
I should like to make. ^Yhatever is finally decided 
on, I believe that a suggestion I made some years ago 
ib worth serious consideration. It is that every year 
a list of Assessors should be drawn up — possibly by the 
Competitions Committee and the Council — and sub- 
mitted to the General Body. These Assessors should 
consist of architects who are considered to be fit and 
proper persons to act as Assessors for various types of 
buildings. From this list Assessors should be nominated 
by the President. When I proposed it, it was criticised 
as an infringement of the President’s prerogative ; but 
in reality it is nothing of the kind. We exact year by 
year a heavier tax on the time and services which our 
Presidents render so freely and generously for the 
common good of all. Now even if the President has 
more knowledge of competitions and Assessors than any 
one of us, the collective result of many men’s expei'i- 
ence may be of use to him. and by adopting some such 
system we may be able to help him The general 
consensus of opinion will from time to time show what 
changes should be made in such lists, and only good 
can, as far as I see, come from such a system. I also 
wish it were possible that some special committee 
could be formed to investigate legitimate complaints as 
to the conduct of competitions. As I have said before 
a bad award is no crime on the part ot an Assessor, 
but at the same time it does indicate that a mistake 
has occurred. I am not suggesting such inquiries 
with a view to reversing awards given, but as a means 
of avoiding the repetition of similar mistakes, and my 
suggestion is that the Competitions Committee, having 
had such a complaint before them, should decide 
W’hether or not to ask the Council to refer the case to the 
special committee formed to deal with sucli cases. I 
think, in conclusion, we should remember that in no 
other profession is it possible, as with us, very largel^^ to 
decide for ourselves whose works should be added to 
the architecture of the present, and that such a power 
should be in every possible manner safeguarded from 
abuse and error. 5ly reason in proposing a limit of 
cost for the application of thejury system is that I do 
not think promoters can be expected to pay more 
than the fees scheduled in the R.I.ICA. Regulations, 
but that at that point a fee is paid for which the 
services of three competent men can be obtained, 
I therefore move the resolutions standing to my name. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cboss, M.A. [F.], in seconding the resolutions, 
said that the whole line of argument in favour of the pro- 
posed change had been so fully dealt with by Mr. Wills, it 
was not necessary for him to waste the time of the Meeting 
by any statement in support of facts which were evident to 
most of them. With regard to the jury system which Mr. 
Wills advocated, he confessed he was not quite so enthusU 
astioally in its favour as he had been some time ago. They 
were none of them inclined altogether to accept the awards 
of the jury, for instance, in the case of the “Peace 
Palace*' competition at The Hague, or more recently in 
that of the London County Hall, At the same time the 
system had worked well for many years in America and in 
France, and he thought it should be given an extended 
trial in this country. 


Mr. Geoege Hcbbaed, F.S.A, [F.], said he had listened 
with much attention to Mr. Wilis’s proposal, and had noted 
down what appeared to be the essential points. Mr. Wills 
suggested that in competitions of iTo.OOO and upwards three 
Assessors should be appointed. The three Assessoi’s, he 
understood, should be men of equal standing, and the fees 
which formerly went to one Assessor should be divided by 3. 
so that each would have his fair share. The principle of 
a jury system, in his opinion, was a perfectly sound one, 
in spite of recent results ; but he was not at all satisfied 
that Mr. Wills’s proposal, with its hard-and-fast limita- 
tions, was the best possible conception. He was not 
sure that the limit ought to be put at iTo,000, or that 
three Assessors were the right number ; but the jury 
principle was one he was ready to support. He wouli 
therefore move as an amendment, That this Meeting 
approves of the principle of the jury system in assessing 
competitions, and that the question "be referred to a 
committee of members of the Institute to consider and 
report.” He put that forward as an amendment because 
he felt that by carrying Mr. Wills’s resolutions intro- 
ducing a rigid rule they might on farther consideration 
find such a rule not to be the best for their purposes. 
The other matters referred to by Mr. Wills they would all 
heartily endorse. He personally felt that the conditions, 
whether good or bad, of any competition ought to be 
rigorously observed by every competitor. He also thought 
that Mr. Wills’s remarks with regard to the costs might be 
considered with advantage, for these costs could be very 
much curtailed. 

Mr. F. Cmattehtos [A.] seconded the amendment. 

Mr. H. Heathcote SiATHAir [F.] said he was very much 
in sympathy with Mr. Wills’s motion, but he did not 
understand the reason for his proposal of another special 
committee to settle the point whether a competition had 
been rightly conducted or not. The Competitions Com- 
mittee was exactly the right body. Why increase the 
machinery? 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F.] asked if it would not be 
better if Mr. Wills withdrew his resolutions. There might 
be some present who would be induced to vote for his 
proposal not knowing the views or the particular form 
which the consideration of the subject might take on the 
Council ; but, inasmuch as Mr. Hubbard had expressed 
what many of them felt, he thought it would be very 
much better for the Council to deal with it. It was a very 
big question. He for one saw difficulty in inducing public 
bodies to adopt the principle of three Assessors. They had 
been fairly successful (notwithstanding that the Assessors’ 
judgment had not been in all cases satisfactory to the 
competitors) in their advance during the last quarter of a 
century as regards the conduct and results of public com- 
petitions. Public bodies had been induced to recognise 
the Institute ; and no one regretted more than he did 
when the authority of the Institute had been challenged, 
and when the Institute had not been allowed to exercise its 
beneficial infiuence over the conduct of competitions. He 
thought that, before voting, every member in that i*oom 
should be fully con\iaced that the amendment was not put 
forward with any intention to shelve the subject. Having 
agreed upon the principle, Mr. Hubbard’s proposal would 
be the best coarse to adopt, and he felt it would be much 
better if Mr. Wills and Mr. Cross were to agi’ee to with- 
draw the resolution in favour of the amendment. 

The President : Your amendment, Mr. Hubbard, is that 
the Council should appoint a committee ? 

Mr. HuBB.iRD : I have only suggested that a committee 
should be formed, and should report to the Council. 

Mr, G. A. T- Middleton [A.] suggested that the present 
Competitions Committee would be the right one to deal 
with the matter. 

Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F.] asked leave to intervene for 
a moment as Hon. Secretary of the Competitions Committee. 

U U 
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He had eomt- to the meeting expetting to tind- considering 
the part that competitions played in the modem aredutee- 
tural vorld — that the room \Nould not be huge enough to 
contain the members ^^ho would take an interest in 
Mr. ^Ylils‘s motion. With that motion, so far it went, 
he wa'- heartily in sympathy. He thought that some 
improvement on the present method ot assessing competi- 
tion' might be initiated by the Institute. His experience 
on the Competitions Committee had borne in upon him the 
fact that It was not merely the competition wimre the 
award created a gieat sensation, because it was so rnani- 
testly in the face ot all professional opinion, that was in 
ipie'tion. but the as-.essing of the quite small competition, 
which the architectural public did not get into contrct 
with at all Those cases were constantly referred to the 
Comjietitions Committee, and. speaking for that committee, 
what they telt was. that until they had got piomoters 
and public bodies to accept the selection by the Institute 
of the Assessor aird to abide by his award — until that 
acceptation ot a nomination from the President of the 
Institute was much greater, mueh wader, and much more 
ready than it wats at present, they had to be as careful as 
possible in throwing any blame or making any criticism's 
which would weaken the position of an A'sessor appointed 
ill that w'ay. He was open to correction if he were wrong, 
but he thought in all cases which at the moment occurred 
to him that the principle on which the Competitions Com- 
mittee had acted had been that until that principle was 
much more widely and readily accepted they had to 
support the Assessor. It wars ob\iou-i that a case occa- 
sionalW occurred w’here the Assessor had dehnitively 
committed an error of judgment; and he thought that 
M^. Hubbard's amendment might help to rectify an error 
of that kind. He did not quite agree with Mr. Wills that 
the proper method of overcoming the difficulty would be 
by introducing the jury system. They had just seen the 
first application of that system, and in its most flowery 
type. They had seen one of the Assessors appointed by 
the competitors themselves — and if one desired a jury 
system under its best possible aspect, one could not have 
it better than that one of the Assessors should be appointed 
by the votes of the comjietitors themselves. He ventured 
to say that they htid seen the breakdown of that system. 
A suggestion throwm out that evening seemed to com- 
mcncl itself— at all events to his humble judgment — as a 
very much better thing, that is, that when the President 
was asked to nominate an Assessor, he j^-hould nominate the 
be-t man he knew competent to deal with the particular 
class of work in question ; and, having done that, the Com- 
petition' Committee should be asked to nominate tw'o 
assi'tant-s— junior men wffiohad done something in the way 
of winning their spur-;, men who were knowm to be keen, 
and who had qualified to some extent in the particular 
branch of w'oik to be a'se'Sed. These assistants should act 
with the Asse'SOr himself; they should not have a vote, but 
the Assessor should not be able to give his awaid in the 
tace of their honest conviction that he had overlooked 
bome paiticular plan, or that some merit in a particular 
plan was worth a little more consideration than he had 
given to it. He should like to carry the suggestion a 
point fuither, and to say that the Assessor having been 
appointed by the President, the two assistants might be 
nominated by the Competitions Committee, and that the 
Awaid should not be sent in to the promoters until the 
Pu'sidcnt had had a letter from the Assessor himself, 
countersigned by the two assistants, saying that they 
entiiely agieed with the Award proposed to be made. If 
that system v'ieie adopted by the Institute, it would first of 
all cn'Uie the Assessor himself being a competent person ; 
it w’ould also safeguard him from overlooking design of 
any ineiit; it woubl tuither prevent the assistants from 
carrying the award against the judgment of a more 
expel ienccd man ; and it w'ould also give the President of 


the Institute the t.q'poitunily of intciwening bttoiv any 
mischief was done, u in the opinion ot the two yoangei 
men the Award wu' lui'ati'factoi % in .uiy paiticulai. .So 
that, under ciuuni'tam t' of that soir, it it liapp* ii. d that 
the tw o should 'lun a mhioiuv lepoii t*) the 

PiC'ideiit. the Pu'itb lit hiiii'tlt would be able tointei\ene 
and make iiuite ceitain that the A'Sc"Oi was i'<An befoie 
the Award went in. A' to the .ippoiiitiiK nt of a special 
coinmutee to deal with tile (jue'tion, he leally thought, in 
view- or the empty benclu ' th.it e\ening. that that was the 
only way it coiibl be dealt with consi'ttutly wich the 
dignity ot the Iii'tuute. betausc to iaii\ 'luli a rt^'oRuion 
as Ml. Wills had mo\ed in a hali-empty loom, on a 
question of such impoitaiiLe to tlie piofe"ion. seemed to 
be altogethei wide ot the miik ; but if the que'tion was to 
be lefened to a committee, he could not quite 'ec why the 
Competitions Committee itself should not be competent 
to deal with it. He did nut think he would be restaling 
the secrets ot the ch.uncl-house m a wav that would be 
considered contempt oi court ii be said that lesolunons 
and lecoiniaendatiuns trom that committee had gone to 
the Council at difieient timc'. and had been treated with 
a loidly amount of disdain, wbicli apparent! \ the Council 
had been entirely justified in meting out to tliem w'hen 
one considered the support Mr. Wilis had leceived that 
evening ; but, neveitheles^. tbo'e recommendations had 
gone up from the Competitions Committee, and although 
it wars very fiequently called to task, because when unsatis- 
factory conditions were published it had to deal w-ith the 
promotei and to cany on. peihaps. a sumewhat piotracted 
correspondence with them before it could get those con- 
ditions amended, and eventually had to blackball the 
competition when it was quite evident that the promoters 
did not intend to amend their conditions: — although they 
had all that to deal with, he believed that the committee was 
quite competent to repoit to the Council on the question 
before them. He would suggest that Mi. Hubb.ird’s 
amendment should be modified in such a way as to make 
the Competitions Committee the body to de.il with the 
matter. 

Mr. Hubbaud said he was ‘juite prepared, if his seconder 
w-as, to agree to Mr. Wimperis's proposal ; and as Mr, 
Wills had taken so much tiouble in the matter, he thought 
it w'ould be a good thing if he could be co-opted on to that 
committee. He would like also to suggest that Mr. .remmett, 
whose design for the County Hall was a most excellent 
one, should also be co-opted on to that committee. 

The Fbesident : I think the Council have pow-er to do 
that, and it might be brought up at their next meeting. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hai.l, Vicc-Pye^idtnt, '-.aid he should 
like to speak to the motion, because it was a common 
principle underlying any suggested icform that some 
reason should be showm for supposing that the reform 
suggested would bo an impro\ement. He ventured to 
suggest that Mr. Wills had not shown in his argument 
that if they had a jiiiy of thiee tliey w'ouid be an\ better 
ott* than before. He must confess th.it his sympathy 
w'as much more with the suggC'tion, which he believed 
emanated from the President in his Address the year bef(U*e 
last, of having an Asse'Sor with two aS'istaiils. What 
evidence had Mr. Wills brought befoie then tli.it a juvv 
would give them better results than they hud had hitheito V 
They had had The Hague Competition, but would anyone 
bring that forward as an instance to sheuv that the best 
results had been obtained fiom the juiy system? They 
had had another jury in a more recent competition. 
He did not know^ whether Mr. Wills would suggest 
that the result of that competition had denionstiated 
that the jury system was a much better system than 
that under which they had been working. He thought 
that before this reform should be commended to a 
meeting of the Institute, Mr. Wills should show them 
that the brilliant results of the jury system had 
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been so con^J)icuou^ly ^hown in lecent cases thiit they 
gain greatly by adopting it in tature. He ventured 
to suggest iliat he had altogether failed to do so. The 
great thing they ought to impress upon Assessors was that 
when theie were conditions they must abide by those con- 
ditions. That Nsas the whole secret. It Assessors gave the 
go-by to conditions, they would nevei get a result satis- 
factory to anyone. Let the Assessor he himself judicial in 
his mind, and when he is a good man (as Assessois 
geneially are) they would get a good result. He said tins 
in all seiiousness, and with a full sense of responsibility. 
An Assessoi might cominii an erioi ot judgment, but be 
would not make mistakes such as they complained of. It 
was not ao much eriois of judgment, but the over- 
looking of what competitors thought to be important 
pollU^ 111 their designs. The ^cheme which emanated 
from the President was a much better one than 
that suggested by Mr. \\hils : it was that there should 
be an Assessor with a full sense of his responsibility ; but 
as every man was fallible, it was a very good thing that 
he should ha\e somebody whose business should be to 
draw his attention to points wdiich possibly might have 
escaped him. AVhen an Assessor had a mass of drawings — 
it might be hundreds — to wade through, it was quite con- 
ceivable he might overlook something ; but if he had two 
assistants— younger men, keen, and full of energy — they 
would be only too glad to point out facts that the Assessor 
should take into consideration. If the proposal were on 
such lines as that, it w'ould have his very cordial support, 
and he should like to propose, on Mr, MTmperis's sugges- 
tion, that the matter should go to the Competitions Com- 
mittee to consider it in all its details, and to report to the 
Council with a vie%v to its adoption in that room later on. 
He would suggest, further, that in competitions it might be 
possible to make the conditions less in number and the 
suggestions more, so as not to hamper the men too much, 
but to lay down certain rules, which should be as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, beyond which no one should 
go. As regards the question of the remuneration of 
Assessiors : one could not expect promoters to pay a 
larger fee than they had been accustomed to pay, and if 
they were to have three leading men in the profession to 
assess a small competition, it must be remembered that 
every labourer was worthy of hi& hire. It w^as all very w^ell 
to say that they should take it as an honour, but men had 
to live, and if three men of equal rank were only to be 
offered live guineas or ten guineas for assessing perhaps 
150 sets of drawings, they would never get men of standing 
to undertake it ; they could not afford it — it was impossible. 
No barrister would do it, and no engineer would do it ; and 
why should an aichitect ? 

Ml. Wills explained that the limit he suggested meant 
that each one of the three Assessors would get something 
like .t20, and he did not suggest that the leading men 
should always do it. bmall eouipetitions might be taken 
by younger men, so that the hire might be suited to the 
labourer. 

Mr. Hall said he only mentioned that as one of the 
facts which the Competitions Committee would have to 
consider if it should be ^ent to them to deal with. He 
thought they ought to deal with the whole question, and 
hetelt strongly that they should not now commit them>elves 
to the principle of a juiyof three, but that they should con- 
sider the other alternative, which the President, with his 
great experience, had suggested ; and he believed that that 
w^as the line on which, possibly, they might very reasonably 
come to a compromis^e on this vexed question. He urged 
this course very strongly on the Meeting. 

Mr. HumiABD asked if Mr. Hall intended that the two 
junior advisers to the Assessor should have any voting 
pow*er, or only be in an advisory iiosition. 

Mr. Hall, observed that that was one of the details which 
the Competitions Committee would have to consider very 


carefully. He thought it should be an advisory position, 
but one which should be sufficiently strong to inffuence 
the chief A-ses^or who had to make the award ; and he 
would add just one word — they must not let the public 
think that they were dissatisfied with the Assessor on the 
lines they had taught them to adopt. If they did, the 
public might refuse to have Assessors at all, and that 
would be a very grave question. Therefore it required 
very great circumspection before they attempted, in face 
of the public, to change the system. They should keep 
it as an Institute matter that there must be assistants to 
the Assessor, and the President would only appoint the 
Assessor on the condition of his observing the rule laid 
down. This, he thought, would not disturb the mind of 
the public, which was very important, while competitors 
would get what they desired. 

Mr. MAi, Woodwabd [E.] said he was sorry that Mr. 
\Yimperi3 had reiterated hN lamentation that this subject 
was being brought before half-empty benches. Some of 
the most important subjects which had been bi ought before 
the Institute had been delivered before half-empty benches, 
and he had in his mind his own criticism annually on the 
Annual Heport. It appeared to him from what Mr. 
MTmperis had said and from the few almost borto voce 
observations which had come from the front ot the room 
that the jury system had, to use Mr. AVimpeiis's words, 
broken down, and it was proposed now by Mr. Wills that 
it should be retained. With regard to the jury system 
having broken down, he thought it would be a veiy lament- 
able thing if, the Institute having practically agreed to the 
jury system in the recent instance mentioned, it gut to the 
ear of the public that the Institute had expressed its dis- 
approval of the jury system in that paiticular ca^e. He 
thought it regrettable that that competition having been 
conducted practically with the approval of the proies-^ion, 
they should call it in question at that meeting. He thought 
the result had been perfectly fair. He did not >ay that 
anybody suggested that it was unfair, but the observation 
had been made that the jury system had bioken down. 
With regard to the motion, it seemed hard upon a com- 
petitor engaging in a competition, the cost of which would 
be£l4,90U, if he were not to have the beuetit of a ]ury.\\hile 
the competitor in a £15,000 competition would have that 
benetit. If there was a competition at all, and it an anted 
the appointment of an Assessor, he did not think they should 
limit the sum at \shich the jury should be appointed. Again, 
with regard to the fees, it might be that he did not read np 
his Institute literature carefully enough, but he ^\asnot aware 
that there was any particular fee agreed upon.^ Mr. Wills 
stated in his opening sjieech that he objected to details 
being given by the prumoters of competitions. His 
opinion, however, was that such details were very useful 
indeed to competitors. If they knew exactly what was 
wanted with the sizes of the various apartments, surely 
that must be of assistance to a man who could allocate 
these particular apartments to their proper positions on 
the site. Speaking for himself, he should not object to 
that at all. With regard to the list of Assessors, Mi. Wills, 
he thought, had suggested that there should be a list 
practically published, or, at all events, posted up in the 
Institute, That, however, would be very invidious. It 
they once began to publish a list of Assessors, which list 
had been suggested by the Council, they would very likely 
tind many men not included in that list who, it would 
be thought, ought to be, and this would give rise to a kind 
of comment which was not at all desirable. He thought 
they had better not have the list. He agreed with much 
that Mr. Wills had said, and agreed thoroughly with 
a great deal that Mr. Hall had said ; but after finding that 

The note appended to the Regulations for Competitions 
states . — “ The usual E.I.B.A. Scale of Charges for As'^e^sing 
Competitions is the sum of thirty guineas, plus one-iifth per 
cent, upon the estimated cost of the proposed building.*’ — Ed, 
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the main proposition was the jury, and after ha%ing found 
that a large voice in that meeting had lamented the fact 
that the present jury system had failed, it seemed to 
him it would be far better to leave this question as 
it was. and not to attempt to dictate too much to 
the promoters of competitions, because he thought 
diiectly the Institute began to dictate they would be 
brought under the deiioiiiinatioii of a trade union who 
was attempting to force its wares, if he might use 
the term, on the promoters. If i^romoters came to the 
Institute and asked for an Assessor to be appointed, he 
personally had every coutidence, whoever the President 
was, that the President knew the proper man to select for 
the particular bianch of building with which that Assessor 
should be more thoroughly acquainted, and he had every 
confidence that the re-ult would be that the proper Assessor 
or Assessois would be ^ent to the promoters. 

The Pr.EsiDENT referred to the proposal that the ques- 
tion should he considered by the Competitions Committee 
with a view to reporting to the Council, and appealed to 
Ml. yVills to ^aive his motion and rely upon w'hat the 
Competitions Committee and the Council should decide in 
the matter. He could assure the Meeting that the Council 
would approach the question with very great respect and 
with a wi'-h to give it every possible attention. For his 
own part he had competed fairly often in his early days, 
and he knew something of competitions and of the duties 
of Assessors, and the subject had always been one of great 
interest to him. Piecently he had had experience in The 
Hague Competition, and in his Opening Address of the 
jear before last he had suggested the advisability of having 
an Assessor with two assistant Assessors. It had been 
suggested on the present occasion that those assistants 
should be appointed by the Competitions Committee. He 
saw no reason why that should not be accepted, and he saw 
no reason either why, if there were any serious diHerence 
of opinion between the Assessor himself and the assistant 
Assessors, an appeal should not be made to the President 
before the Aw'ard was made public. He saw no reason 
against that ; but he assured them that the Competitions 
Committee first, and the Council afterwards, would 
approach the subject wdth every wish to thresh it out to a 
satisfactory conclusion. With regard to The Hague Com- 
petition, there was a book on the table before them contain- 
ing not only illustrations of the successful designs, but also 
illustrations of some of the unsuccessful designs, and he 
thought that an inspection of these would show them that 
The Hague Competition with the jury system was an 
absolute failure. He had much pleasure in presenting 
this book to the Library. 

Mr. Cross asked leave to make a suggestion. He w'as 
speaking on his own behalf and not on behalf of the 
mover, but he thought it might be an inducement to Mr, 
Wills if they brought before the Council at its next meeting 
a proposal for the co-option of, say, three members outside 
the Council to serve on the Competitions Committee, with a 
view to crystallising the proposals that had been made that 
evening. He suggested that if Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Jemmett, 
and Mr. Wills were added to the Competitions Committee 
while this question was being discussed everyone, including 
Mr. Wills, would be satisfied. 

The President : I have no doubt that the Council will 
take that suggestion into consideration. 

Mr. Wills, after some further remarks, intimated his 
willingness to withdraw his motion. 

The proposition that the question be referred to the 
Competitions Committee to consider and report to the 
Council was then put to the Meeting and declared carried. 


The International Competition for the Peace Palace at 
The Hague. 

The President has presented to the Library of 
the Institute a fulio volume containing seventy- 
four plates illustrating the six prize and a selection 
from the other designs submitted in this c 'mi>eti- 
tion in 1906. The volume is a handsome presenta- 
tion gift prepared under the direction of the 
Architects’ Society of Amsterdam, that is, “ De 
Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Bouwkunst,” 
for which especial thanks will be due to the Presi- 
dent from all who make its acquaintance. 

Mr. Collcutt referred to the competition in his 
Presidential Address of the Session 1906-7, and it 
is unnecessary, even with this volume m hand, to 
attempt to reopen judgment upon the conduct of 
one of the most interesting competitions of our 
generation, or to allude to its relation to the, at 
present, burning question of assessing by jury. 

We have here a conspectus of universal archi- 
tectural ideals worked out upon a scheme practi- 
cally unaffected by hampering conditions of special 
requirement or difficulty ; freedom of expression 
has been unusually possible, and only what the 
architect himself feels and knows to be proper to 
the building of the great tribunal of the world’s 
peace has been required of him. 

The local interest of buildings, so specially 
preached and practised in England for half a cen- 
tury past, is out of court at The Hague, and without 
it the civil tradition of architecture vanishes ; 
neither guildhall nor chiiteau can assist in the 
search for a Temple of practically arbitrated Peace, 
plus a library. Ecclesiastical art, itself wholly 
wrought in peace of them that make for peace, has 
no place, for the peace in view is not of the spirit 
but of the flesh, new in concrete idea, a late product 
of time, desiderating a cradle rather than a 
community home. Whence can the motive be 
drawn ? Without type, analogy, or precedent how 
feeble is any man’s thought, how void and hollow 
the architect’s ! 

Since the days of the competition for the 
Edinburgh Public Library — won by Mr. George 
Washington Browne (of notable prenomen), whose 
reappearance among the County Hall architects 
has given such pleasure to his admirers — when 
Mr. Carnegie initiated a progress of architectural 
competitions throughout the kingdom, until The 
Hague, this public benefactor of literature and 
thought, as well as of ecclesiastical music, has 
often made architects strive to express a practical 
appreciation of literature in library buildings. But 
in asking for a Peace Palace Mr. Carnegie was 
asking for more than he knew, and thereupon much 
furious thinking, and drawing too, ensued, of which 
a considerable portion is embodied in this volume 
of designs. 

“ L art de 1 epoque ” was the motto adopted by 
Herr Otto Wagner of Vienna (who will do the 
Institute the honour of receiving it at the Con- 
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gress) for his design, and as so often happens in 
competitions under pseudonyms, it carries sym- 
pathy and explanation with it into the considera- 
tion of the design. But, of course, all the designs, 
w'hether, like Herr Wagner’s, frankly modern in 
the latest Viennese phase of Vart nouveau, or, as 
M. Cordonnier’s, really modern in its phase of 
adapted free Renaissance, or skilfully reminiscent 
of the latest eighteenth-century palaces of the 
Netherlands, like Herr Hocheder’s of Munich, all 
alike are epochal if not epoch-making. L'art de 
Vepoque is not the narrow individualistic view of 
things which cleans the slate and memory inces- 
santly of all accumulated results. 

European Classic is well represented by M. 
Marcel’s second premiated design — Parisian, 
suggestive perhaps of a played-out manner — and 
by Herr Wendt’s heavy German Classic pile ; 
while American architects successfully vie with 
their European brethren in claiming heritage in 
the living Modern Renaissance tradition of Central 
Europe. The English group are manifestly out- 
side their influence ; one and all are English, not 
European ; the incurable (virtuously so maybe) habit 
of looking backward, rather than forward, for 
movement and ideal, contains all their designs 
within an insular boundary of feeling, and it is 
really difficult to realise exactly how Modern 
Classic English designs, solemnly conceived and 
executed, appeal to the Continental critic, born and 
bred in an active Renaissance atmosphere. 

The book has, of course, its many freak designs, 
interesting, charming, amusing, and distressing. 
Volcanic vigour and vice struggle in many, breadth 
and peace are but rarely attained. L'art nouveau 
is exhausting itself, Parisian Classic has almost 
done so, Mediaeval] sm has now become exotic, and 
perhaps, after all, M. Cordonnier’s freshness and 
quality are the most satisfactory sensations of the 
volume. In plan, the successful and premiated 
designs are quite powerful and convincing ; sound 
planning must assert itself even in the most 
purely artistic and idealistic types of building. 
In draughtsmanship the foreign schools excel ; it is 
of a quality peculiarly bred in the schools for the 
purposes of the great student competitions, com- 
pared with which our best results are meagre and 
dry. But in general principle, in movement, in 
influence, there are broadly written upon the eleva- 
tions of M, Cordonnier’s design, and on many 
others, the unmistakable results to European and 
universal architecture of the British school of 
building of the last half-century. 

New life has come to the Renaissance tradition 
from the liberating influence of the Gothic 
revival. The Romantic school of design esta- 
blished here has pupils everywhere, and though 
English designers found themselves constrained, 
in this competition, to attempt a Continental 
eclecticism in Classic architecture, and thereby have 
not unnaturally failed, they may find in this 


volume abundant testimony to the \itaiising 
energy with which England has infected the 
world’s thought, not in the narrower field only of 
decorative art, but in the greater world of archi- 
tectural design. 

Beresfokd Pite. 

Mortar Experiments. 

In accordance with the scheme of work sanc- 
tioned by the Sub-Committee of the Science 
Standing Committee of the Institute, the work of 
analysing samples of lime, sand, clay, trass, and 
pozzuolana, and making the necessary briquettes 
and blocks for testing the tensile and crushing 
strength of the mortars made with those materials 
in varying proportions, is being rapidly proceeded 
with in the laboratory of Mr. W. J, Dibdin, F.I.C., 
(fcc., Westminster, who has allocated two rooms 
for the special purposes of these experiments. Up 
to the present the various analyses are practically 
complete, in addition to which about seven hundred 
briquettes and blocks have been made and stored on 
shelves pending the expiration of the time allotted 
for breaking. As each set is tested the results 
are set out on a series of about eighteen diagrams, 
the curves thus obtained enabling the progress of 
the work to be watched. The periods during which 
the several sets of blocks and briquettes will be 
kept before being put on the testing machine are 
one month, three months, twelve months, and tw^o 
years, so that the w'ork will necessarily extend over 
a considerable period. In addition to the above a 
valuable and interesting collection of data is being 
obtained by the results of the analyses of a series 
of ancient mortars wffiich have been forwarded to 
Mr. Dibdin by members of the Institute, amongst 
them being samples from the Roman wall under 
Leadenhall Market, from a Roman hypccaust at 
Chester, and from Allington Castle. As the special 
methods of investigation adopted by Mr. Dibdin 
set out certain features not shown in previous 
published analyses, the results of the investigation 
wdll be of special and peculiar interest. 

H. D. Se ARLES- Wood, 
lion. Sec. Science Committee. 

Winchester Cathedral. 

A meeting on behalf of the Winchester Cathedral 
Preservation Fund was held at the Mansion House 
on the 2nd inst., the Lord Mayor presiding. Among 
those present w'ere the xUrchbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Winchester, and 
the Dean of Winchester. The Lord Mayor re- 
marked on the small attendance, but expressed 
himself confident that wffien an account of the 
condition of this great national monument appeared 
in the Press, together with particulars of what w^as 
being done to make it safe for the future, the 
requisite funds for completing the w’ork of restora- 
tion w^ould be forthcoming. 
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The Archbishop, in the course of an elotjuent 
address, remarked that Windiester Cathedral and 
its needs did not constitute a L cal 4 uestion only, 
but concerned the whole country. It was the 
cathedral of the ancient capital of Enudaiid — the 
centre of an empire which in the day-; d Canute 
extended from Scandinavia across the sea. The 
jjresent fabric was linked up with sometiiing which, 
cjuite apart from it^ architectural beauty and con- 
secrated connections with whole generations of 
worshippers within it^ wall-, gave it a [)lace in the 
hearts of all thrse who w^ere interested in the 
education of the people. Nobody who knew its 
history in the pa-t, or its traditions, which they 
desired to be fruittul in the pre-ent, would fail to 
put in the very lirst place anu.ng the founders of 
English education, a- they knew* and valued it, the 
name and tigure of William ot Wykeham, He 
wars identified, as tew men had ever been with a 
great building, w'ith Winchester Cathedral. Hany 
other places ^how’ed his designing powder and skill, 
but ^Yinchester Cathedral afibrded a unique example 
of the magic of a great man in bringing his thought 
and powders to bear up.jn the work of tran -forming, 
in a way he considered w'ise and beautiful, a monu- 
ment cf the past into the noble and dignified 
monument that we had at present. He wished 
God-speed to those w-ho had undertaken a difiicult 
task, and he trusted that they who felt no less 
interested than the people of Winchester in the 
Cathedral would help to set things straight and 
to make the fabric strong. 

The Dean of Winchester (Dr, Furneaux) said 
that, so far as could be been at pre-ent, they w^ould 
require a; 80,80G to carry out the necessary wmk. 
There was no security, how'ever, that, as the w'ork 
proceeded, they w'ould not find further mischief, 
requiring the estimates to be increased. So far 
Ad 1,0*21 had been received, leaving them to raise 
A 3d, 185. To obtain the last £20,000 or £30,000 
wats always a hard task, and he looked foiwvard 
with some anxiety to raising the balance of the 
amount re(|uired. The subscriptions had unfor- 
tunately showm a little falling-ofi of late. They 
ow^ed a deep debt of gratitude to the City Com- 
panies. The Goldsmiths’ Cumpam^ had given, 
first, £500, and then A 5,000, and had undertaken 
the entire expense of repciiring the w^est front, and 
the Mercers’, the Merchant Taylors’, and the 
Ciothw'orkers’ Companies w*ere among the other 
City guilds wHich had generously contributed, 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, E.A., thought that the mis- 
fortunes of the Catliednil began almost as soon as 
it w’as built, owing to the foundations having been 
built on wiiat was originally the borders of a beg. 
The eastern part of the Cathedral had been under- 
pinned, and might now’ be regarded as secure. He 
described tbe cracks and fissures in the w’alls of 
the south transept. This had now been shored up 
in such a wuiy that he hoped it w’ould “go on 
crutches ” until there were funds to put it right. 


The north transept was in hardly a better con- 
dition. In one c inter tw’enty-five tons of concrete 
bad been injected. They now had to leave further 
wv rk there for want of funds. As to the re-bt of 
the building, a good deal required to be done, but 
fortunately it was not in such a bad state as the 
pLU'ts he had mentioned. 

Lord Winchester, refen ing to the criticism 
which bad been levelled again bt the maniic-r in 
which the re-toratioii had been carrieal out, said 
that on their side they were (piite sati-fied not 
only with the care which their aichitect bad taken 
to preserve tbe majesty and beauties of the fabric, 
but with the skiltul way iu which their engineer 
had carried out the work. 

The Bishop of Winchester stated that the 
response throughi ut the dioce-e of W inche-ter to 
the fund had leen very generous, and. in eiew' of 
the support which they ht ped to obtain in L( ndon 
and throughout tbe country they felt confident 
that tbe work they had undertaken would be 
achieved during the next few’ years. 


THE W'OODCARYER AT ST. PAUL’S. 

'2ofh Feb/ afO u 1908. 

To the Editor Journal E.I.D.A., — 

Sir, — Mr. Wi J. Gribble’s reprint is very interest- 
ing, but has he satisfied himself that it is not a 
forgery ? I wish I could give him the reference 
where I have previously seen it reprinted, and also 
another reference to a dismissal of the same as an 
obvious falsification, I should be much interested 
to know that it is undoubtedly genuine, but I am 
afraid, on the face of it, that there is considerable 
reason for the doubts w’hich I have seen throwm 
upon it, in spite of a certain degree of apparent 
simplicity in the contents. Readers of the Carved 
Cartoo)i will recall the ingenious u-e of fragments 
of Pepys and Evelyn to w’eave a romance round 
the name of Grinling Gibbons. — I am, Sir, very 
respectfully yours, Arthur T. Bolton YJ.j. 

The Afheuiium, 21th Fehrncuy 1908. 
To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I am sure that many members of the 
Institute have read w’ith great interest a letter 
printed in your Journal of the 22nd iust., upon 
the authority of iMr. Gribble, under the heading 
“ The Story of a W^oodcarver of St. Paul’s,” The 
title is calculated to excite curiosity, and as I read 
the letter which purports to liave been written 
early in the Sepiemher of IGOB Iw the ingenious 
— or should it bo ingenuous? — young countryman 
“Phillip Wood from London'” as Mr. Griidfio 
calls him— curiosity changed to ainazement, be- 
wilderment almost. The extreme modernness of 
the diction, of the ideas, and of the spelling in this 
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pretty and touching “ short story ” — for it is really 
not so much a letter as a complete romance in 
miniature, '^kilfully recounted — (juite confounded 
me. I compared ^vith it a letter cf Grinling 
Gibbons, ’sviitten >oiiie hiteen years previously, 
and of ^vhich a reprint appears in the notes to 
^Yheatley's Eiehm: I was charmed to see how 
much our artisans had improved in education in 
that short time. Again, I ceinpared with it a 
letter of Sir Chiistopher ^Vren's. wiitten barely 
three months before that of the ingenue us young 
woodcarver who reads ‘‘Master Shaks^^ear his 
works '’as he wanders about the fields of Sudbury, 
and sells a boxwoed carving to Mr. Addison or 
Addington — he is not sure which. I was charmed 
to find that he spells and expresses himself in more 
modern wise than Sir Christopher himself. It 
is a pity that this remarkable document should be 
veiled in the anonymity of •* a manuscript preserved 
in the British Museum.’’ All the manuscripts in 
that library are, I believe, cartfully catalogued : 
will not Mr. Clribble or Lis correspondent tavour 
us with the name of the collection in which the 
letter apx:)ears, and its number*? In the meantime 
I should like to make a few observations which 
occurred to me on reading, and re-reading, this 
truly remarkable document. Up to the year 1709, 
when Tonson published his octavo Shakespear 
in six volumes, the only edition of Shakespear’ s 
works which had appeared were the first four 
folios, all of them handy little volumes about 
13,^ inches by 8b inches, ccntaining some four 
hundred pages. Did the ingenuous Phillip (who, 
I notice, writes him down as ** Sbakspear,” though 
he is ahvays spelt ‘* Shakespear ” in the folios : I 
note this because his spelling is generally so accu- 
rate) slip his folio into his pocket as he w*ent to 
Avalk in the fields of Sudbury *? He mirst have 
had a special pocket. Further, as to Mr. Addison 
or Addington. I have sufiered a great disappoint- 
ment over this, as I had hoped there was in 
it some reference to a well-known man of the 
day. Addington I had at once to dismiss ; the 
well-known politician of that name tlourished 
one hundred years later ; so there remained 
Joseph Addison. I find that he was in 1699 
but twenty-seven years of age, not yet knowm to 
fame, and very short of funds ; so he is unlikely to 
have given ten guineas for a piece of carving, more 
especially as in August of that ytar he was already 
in Paris, on his way to Italy. This, alas ! extin- 
guishes the hope that another proof of his well- 
known humanity had been unearthed. The refer- 
ences to carving in Melford and Sudbury churches, 
the “ elephants and li^ ns ” carved for Master Puilph 
Haybittle, the identification of the amiable 
Quakeress of 9 Ivy Lane, ofier a wdde field for 
research and surmise ; but this letter is already 
long. I cannot help remarking, how^ever, on the 
interesting light throwm on the procedure of those 
days and on Wren’s character by those remarks 


of his recorded by Phillip Wcod. “I engage you, 
young man ; attend at my office to-morrow’ fore- 
noon.” He is nor to w’ork w'ith the other carvers 
vn the job or in the shop, under Grinling Gibbons, 
but goes straight to work in the architect’s office. 
How few^ of us w*ould have behaved in that way I 
H(AV unlike what we know ot Wren, too, is his 
sententious remark to the bashful Phillip : “ A 
great national work is entrusted to my charge : it 
is my solemn duty to mind that no part of the 
w'ork falls into unworthy bands.” This is more 
like “ the Nelson touch ” than the w'ords of a 
great scientist and truly modest man. I think we 
ow*e great thanks to Mr. Gribble for bringing the 
letter to our notice, and I trust he will complete 
the kindness by acceding to the retpest made 
above, and enabling us to identify the document 
ammg the thousands in the British Museum, — 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Awbkose Poyxteu [F. .. 

P.S.— I notice in your issue of 7th December 
1907, p. 14, Mr. Ralph Nevills letter on brick- 
w^ork, in a footnote to wUich he states that the 
reference in a document ot 1437 to the “bere- 
hrewers ’’ ‘‘ considerably antedates the time 

generally assigned for the introduction of beer into 
England.” Beer, unless I am badly mistaken, 
has been brewed in these islands for 900 years at 
least. Brew'eries are reterred to in the Assi/e of 
1212, wUich regulated btiilding in London, and 
Burton-on- Trent was in the thirteenth century 
already knowm for the excellence of its w'ater for 
brewing purp.ses. Perhaps I have misunderstood 
Mr. Nevill, but he makes his statement without 
cjualification. — A. P. 

Mr. Gribble’ 3 attention having been called 
to the doubts cast upon the genuineness of the w\od- 
carver’s letter, he replies under date 2nd iMarch : 
“ With reference to the authenticity of the * Story 
of a Wood-carver,' I can only say that my infor- 
mant copied it from ’=ome magazine, of wffiich he 
has forgotten the name, some tw^enty-five years 
ago. The spelling and punctuation have no doubt 
been modernised in many places. I am unable to 
give any reference by which it may be found at the 
British Museum, but probably the authorities there 
could set the matter at rest.’’ In a later letter 
Mr. Gribble states that he is making inquiry at the 
Mu'-^eum. 

Mr. '\V. T. UTliicvc F. a'-k< tt) mention that the two 
illustration^ of ceiliniiv uf Holyiooh Palace in paper on 
Royal Scott'h Palaces Jovknvl, *2oth Jaunary were le- 
pioJuLed tiom print >> math eitently taken fioni negatnes 
belonging to Mr. George P. Cankavt. and prepaied expressly 
foi his book on “ The Ait oi the Plasteier" to be publi->]ied 
Aiortly ]>y Mr. Batsford. 
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MINUTKS. TX. 

At a Special Geneial held Mond<iy, 2iul Maich 

1908, at 8 p.m. — Pieseni : Mr, Thomas E. Collcutt, Presi- 
dent, in the Chaii ; oo Fellow-, (including 15 membors of 
the Council), and 2o As-ooiates ; — 

The Ple^ldent announced that the Meeting was con- 
vened, pursuai.t to By-law. tor the purpo,-e of electing the 
Eoyal Gold Medallist foi the cuirtnt year, and moved, in 
accordance with notice, that Honure Dauinet be elected 
for the honour. 

Mr Alexander Graham, F.S A.. IP n. See} etnry, seconded 
the resolution, and gave a biiet account of M. Baumet's 
profes>ional caieer and woiks. Wheieupon it svas 

PiESOLVEK, by acclamation, that, subject to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction, the Eoyal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of Architecture be awarded this year to 
M. Honoie Daumet, Membie de ITnstitut de France 
"Hoii.Cu} r.MI, for his executed works as an architect 
and for his distinguished services in the cause ot 
architectuidl education. 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1907-08, held at the conclusion of the above-minuted 
Special General Meeting and similarly constituted, the 
minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held Monday, 
17th February 1908 [p. 277h were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election weie formally admitted by the President— 
viz. Janies Davidson (Coatbridge, N.B.). John Arthur 
Smith (Basingstoke), Heniy Victor A-hley, Felloics ; and 
William Godfrey Milburn, B.A.Oxon, , Assoemfe. 

The Hon. Secretaiy having formally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the Library, a cordial vote 
of thunks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates weie elected to membership 
by show of hands under By-law 9 : — 

As Fellows (9^. 

HENRY MAETINEAU FLETCHER, M.A. Cantab. 
LAURENCE KIRKPATRICK HALL. 

EDWARD MANSELL (Birmingham). 

GODFREY PINKERTON. 

CHARLES HENRY BOURNE QUENNELL. 

THOMAS ROBERT RICHARDS. 

WILLIAM GARDNER ROWAN (Glasgow). 

MAXWELL MABERLY SMITH, B.A. Cantab, 

WILLIAM B. WHITIE, Glasgow. 

As A^^sdci.vtls (31).* 

ANNESLEY HAROLD BROWNRIGG \_Prohationer 1903, 
Student 1905 . 

WILLIAM THOMAS CLARKE (Probationer 1901, Stu^ 
dent 1904]. 

VERNON CONSTABLE ^Probationer 1902, Student 1004]. 
henry RALPH CHABB, Assoc. M.Inst.C E. [Probatioiier 
1901, Student lOOli, 

JOSEPH BERKELEY CUBEY ^Probedioner 1900, Stu- 
dent 19041. 

FRXNK DONALDSON \P}obatio}ier 1904, Student 1905h 
JAMES WESTBROOK FARMER (Probationer 1899, 
S udent 1003]. 

GEORGE HARRY BERTRAM GOULD [Probationer 
1900, Student 1904\ 

PETER KYDD HANTON ~Prob. 1005, Student lOOOj. 
EDWARD H.U10LD WALDEGKAVE HAKLOCK [Spe- 
cial Era nil nation']. 

JOHN ANSTICE HARRISSuN [Special E.e<i})ii}iatio)i]. 
ALFRED JOHN HEALEY 'Prob. 1900, Student 1904]. 

* The Candidates for As-^ociateship pa^^sed the Qualifying 
Examination in either June or November of last year. 


HENRY LEICESTER HICKS [Probationer 1902, Stu- 
dent 1905^ Newcastle-on-Tsne). 

FR.\NCIS HENRY JONES 'Special K.iaminafion . 
ALLAN SCOTT MILLAR 'Probationer 1808, sludeiit 

1902] . 

CHARLES PERCY MOSS 'Probationer 1897, Student 

loor. 

STUART MILL MOULD rprohationer 1894. Student 
1897'. 

ARNOLD PEARSON 'Probationer 1001. Student 1903]. 
CECIL ROSS PINSENT Probationer 1901. Student 

1903] , 

ARCHIBALD PURSGLOVE "Probationer 1901, Student 
1904'. 

WALTER ADOLPHUS lUTCHIE-FALLON 'Probationer 
1900. Student 1907 . 

MAX EDWARD STAHL [Probationer 1903, Student 
1904'. 

LEO SYLVESTER SULLIVAN 'Probationer 1808, Stu- 
dent 1903h 

JOSEPH HENMIY TAYLOR 'Prohatitner 1899, Student 
190r. 

GILBERT MACKENZIE TRENCH [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1904]. 

CECIL TREVITHICK 'Special Examination'. 

PERCY FRANCIS WARREN 'Prob. 1901. Student 1904]. 
ROWLAND WELCH (Special Examination' . 

GERALD BERKELEY WILLS '^Probatioiier 1902. Stu- 
dent 1905]. 

CHARLES WOODWARD [IP obationer 1897, Student 
1S99\ 

EDWARD LANCELOT WREN [Probationer 1901, Stu- 
dent 1904]. 

As Hox. Associates (2). 

THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 

WILLIAM JOHN LOCKE, B.A. Cantab, 

Mr. Heibert W. Wills [A,], in accordance with notice, 
moved the following resolutions : 

1. That for all competitions for buildings of +15,000 

and upwards:! jury of three Assessors be appointed. 

2. That the fees paid to such A-^^essors be the same 

in total amount as the fee hitherto paid to one 
Assessor. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A. [F.], seconded the resolutions. 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S. A. [F.[, seconded by Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton [T.], moved as an amendment: That 
this Meeting approves of the principle of the jury system in 
assessing competitions ; and that the (luestion be referred 
to a Committee of the Institute to consider and report. 

A suggestion that the Committee to deal with the matter, 
as proposed by the amendment, should be the Competitions 
Committee was accepted by Mr. Hubbard. 

The sense of the Meeting being expressed in favour of 
the amendment, Mr, Wills, at the instance of the President, 
consented to withdraw his resolutions, and it was finally 
resohed that the question should be referred to the Coinpe"- 
titions Committee to consider and report to the Council. 

The President stated that the Council would consider 
a proposal by Mr. A. W. S. Cioss that three members 
outside the Council should be co-opted on to the Competi- 
tions Committee to assist in their deliberations on the 
subject. 

In the course of the discussion, a suggestion of the 
President in his Opening Addres*’ for the Se-sion 190B~8 
— viz., that an Assessor of a competition should be aided 
in his duties by two advi.sers, who should liave no voice 
in the ultimate decision — was favourably commented upon. 

The President diew attention to, and invited inspection 
of, the volume of designs submitted in The Hague Com- 
petition, which he had presented to the Library Tsee p. 304]. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 
9.30 p.m. 




Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i6th March 1908. 


T X venturing to invite your attention this evening, I am conscious that tvhat I have to 
])ring betore you is not altogether netv. I trust, however, it may be found acceptable 
ab a contribution of a recently completed asylum example to the efforts of the medical 
facultv and of our own profession towards making more comfortable the condition of those 
unfortunately afflicted with mental disease. Happily for sufferers, the disease in the present 
da V has no bmger the stigma attached to it, arising from ignorance and superstition, of former 
times. It is only a few decades since, that those afflicted were treated with inhuman disregard, 
locked up and chained in miserable apartments, vith worse sanitary conditions than were 
then provided for the greatest criminals. Those conditions have given place to a greater 
measure of freedom, ro careful nursing under the most perfect sanitary arrangements, and to 
the selection of situations for buildings having cheerful surroundings, all as the result of 
increasing knowledge anid study. l^Iany cures have thereby been effected, and a healthful 
appearance is evident among the industrial patient'^ in all modern institutions. Moreover, 
under elassitication in recent years, the separation of those of more sensitive teinperamenc 
from the restless and noisy, has greatly assisted other curative measures adopted. Statistics, 
notwitlmtandiug, show a co]i tinning increase in the number of those under treatment. This 
may be accounted for, however, by the recent more stringent operation of the lunacy laws, by 
which many who would formerly have been left outside are now being drawn into asylums. 
Many a harmless village natural," who was allowed a])solnte freedom, has now been com- 
pelled to come into the district asylum, thereby swelling the numbers in the annual returns. 
TTie death-rate in asylums has also been luiich reduced. A probable normal percentage of 
patients to population will possibly he arrived at in course of years, as the study of cases in 
their earlier stages of disease enables the medical faculty to combat its development. 

With the many differences of temperament among insane patients, the necessity became 
clamant to classify them when hronght togetlier in one institution. These classiffcations are 
very various, ])ut only two leading divisions have for the most part been adopted : one, based 
upon the prevailing mental symptoms ; the other, the ictiological, upon the probable causation 
of the disease. The first cLissihcation was initiated Iw Pinel of France, who very early in 
liis practice removed the restraint of tdiains anti manacles from the patients : the second was 
tirst practised by Dr. Skae, of Edinburgh, about 1810. 

(.)!: the two main divisunis of treatment in vogue now, the first aims at restoring all the 
organs and functions to right use l)y healthy occupation and l\v proper nourishment : the 
second consists in careful observation and control, companionship and distraction of the mind 

Il'ii.i -ci.c-.Vo! \\ X'* 1" 
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from morbid thoughts bv suit^ible occupation and amusement : aho guarding again^'t the dangers 
of suicide and homicide. In this will he recognised a great advance of humane treatment a^ 
against the former cruelty of stripes and tortures. Puriiig the tir::!t half of the nineteenth een- 
tury, in France and England simultaneously, the practice began of applying -t)ecial '-kill and 
science for the treatment of the insane. Strait>jackets were abolished and nun-re'-traiiit adut)ad. 

The next advance was the adoption of the Belgian >ystem to be '-een at (iheel, \\here the 
insane are boarded out under reaper vision among private lioU'^ehohB. Thi’^ practice is 
undoubtedly the precursor of the village system ot to-day. The boarding-mu '-y>teni for 
harmless patients has long existed in Scotland, and is still extensively adot>ted. 

In a very exhaustive and in-^tructive Paper l»y Mr. (h T. Iline, read before thi-^ institute in 
1901F the author dealt historically with the best known examples of hf-piiaP tor the 
treatment of the insane, and dealt 'specially with the planning of modern asylunm in both 
England and Scotland, noting that they are administered under different lav*^. The examples 
illustrated were chietiy of the corridor and pavilion type, and showed the chief differences in 
plans adopted in each country. Beference was also made to examples of the village })rinciple 
as adopted in Germany, and specially to the asylum at Alt-Scherbitz, in Saxony, which is 
probably the originator of the type. Mr. Hine concisely described it, and noted that the 
prmciple is adopted in many modern American asylums. 

With a closer and increasing knowledge of the nature of mental di.-eases, improvement 
in the arrangement of accommodation required has been very rapid. So much i- thi^ the ca>e 
that it may safely be predicted that in the majority of future undertaking:?, instead of the 
‘■'pavilion and corridor type, the segregate or village*' arrangement vill be preferred. It 
will be found primarily more economical to construct, and secondarily mure advantageous l>oth 
for patients and for those who have to administrate. The mo:?t important advantage, however, 
will be found in the greater facilities afforded for classification : and, if anticipated in the 
selection of a site, the facilities for increasing the accommodation for patients i^ limited only by 
the ability of the administrative department to supply accommodation to meet the iucrea>e. 
Such additions can be made without having to dislocate any of the pre-exi'^ting buildings. 

With regard to our special sulgect — namely, Bangour Tillage Asylum — I have to explain 
that when, under the new order of the Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, in 1898, the 
Edinburgh Parish Council resolved to form a lunacy district for Edinburgh and erect an 
asylum, they became exercised upon the question of the form the asylum should take. The 
late Sir John Sibbald, one of the Commissioners, founding his idea on the German sy'^tem as 
at Alt-Scherbitz, strongly advocated it in a pamphlet circulated among the Edinburgh Board. 
The result was the adoption of that type of arrangement, and ■* instructions " were issued to 
competing architects framed on the principle of segregation as illustrated in that institution. 

The estate acquired is about fifteen miles from Edinburgh and twenty-nine from Gki'^gow 
by rail on the same line. It extends to 950 acres, the site occupied by the asylum being about 
150 acres. It lies on the north of the public road between Edinburgh and Glasgow. From 
this road the asylum ground slopes northwards, rising about 100 feet in 2,500 feet, an averag(‘ 
of 1 in 25 feet. At the north boundary it is about 600 feet above sea-level. The ^ite pn‘:?ents 
no features of special interest, excepting a diminutive stream which modestly wends its wav 
in a quasi-tortuous fashion near its southern boundary. The length of frontage to the main road 
or south boundary is about 1,300 yards. The site is historically interesting as having boon tlu‘ 
property of one of Scotland's well-known minor poets, William Hamilton of Bangour, in the 
eighteenth century (1704-1754). Since his time the estate has ])een farmed as partly arable 
and partly grazing land. The original mansion-house has long since passed awav, lait on 

^ •“ A^vluias and Asylum Plauntn^^'’ by Geoi‘'-:e T. Iliiie [F.' .rncusvr. ll.T.TbA,, C.Ud i’ebniaiy FJOl'. 
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another part of the estate a farmhouse and relative ofdces were erected about eighty years ago, 
and these form the nucleus of the chronic or industrial section of the present asylum. 

In laying out the scheme, the plan submitted ^Yas agreed to, namely, to dispose the 
buildings in two main groups, one, the Medical or Observation," to occupy the eastern 
portion of the site; and the other, the '' Chronic or Industrial," to occupy the western. 

Access 1^5 obtained by a road formed from the public highway, nearly midway between 
the two groups of buildings. The approach is without gates, enclosures, or lodges. The 
nearest building, which is ^ 

well within the estate, is the 
^tewardA house, beyond which 
are the power-station and 
workshops, the bakery, stores, 
and kitchen, also the wash- 
house and laundry, these being 
grouped comparatively close 
to each other, and within loO 
yards of the boiler-house, from 
which steam is supplied to 
them. An improvement in this 
disposition could be eftected 
on a more uniform ^ite by 
combining the whole of these 
buildings in one connected 
group. 

To the right of these on 
the site are the buildings 
composing the medical section, 
and to the left those of the in- 
dustrial. Of the former there 
are already erected in a cen- 
tral position the administrative 
house, to which are attached 
admission house for male and 
female patients — forty of each 
sex— these ))eing the only 
buildings erected with corridor 
connection. Eound about these 
are disposed four of the in- 
tended eight closed villas " 
for ])oth sexes, nurses' home, 
and hospital. At the extreme 

east boundary is placed the mortuary, and purposely on low ground to avoid being conspicuous 
to the patients. 

The chronic or industrial section on the western area is subdivided into two groups— one 
for female and the other for male patients— each having its routes of intercommunication, 
but, as groups, placed widely apart. This western area has erected upon it at present five 
houses for male and four for female patients, with an ample space for additional homes when 
required. In all asvlinn buihlings it lias ])een found nei'essarv to provide more accommodation 
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for female than for mal- i)atieuts. It i- not so in this instance, at })rt'^ent, owiu- to miavoid- 
able special requirements at the beginning <->t biiibliug operation-. ihi> \\ill adjust itsidf in 
time. In the ^ve^te^n area a site is retained for a >iiiall isolalinii Im^alal yet to be built. At 
the extreme nurth-we'^t of the '^ite lie the farmhouse and ottiee'-*. 

A greenhuu^.e and very ample kitedien garden- indi-peii^able appeiidage>— niid a mo^^t 
suitable bite on an extensive ,slu[ie buiith ed tht^ tariu otticeb. 

From the-e general notes an idea may be tormed <jt the [rLcbent extent and di^po-^itinu of 






the biiiklingb. No boundary ’^vall- endo'-e any of the hoUbOb. nor are tlieie fenced areab with 
their aSbOciate gardeii walkb and bhruhberieb to maintain, all roads and walk- bt-iiig o[>e]i ab in 

an ordinary village. There 
i- throiiglnsut an absence 
of oiricial inbtitutii.ai cha- 
racter. and iiibteud, the ap- 
pearance ib that of an 
ordinary city buburh. 

While the purclia-e 
price of the IXaO acreb of 
- land w\ib exceedingly mode- 
rate — tl4 per acre — itb 
ibolated bituation entailed 
s})ecial cObtb to render it 
serviceable for the purposes 
of its acquisition. A 1 a*anch 
railway had to be con- 
btriicted to facilitate the 
conveyance of building ma- 
terial. A waiter supply also 
had to be introduced from 
a source about tw'u miles to 
the west of the site, wTth 
relative reservoir, filter 
beds, sluices, and waiter - 
keeper's residence. The 
water conduit was laid u}) 
to the farm buildings, from 
wdience it is now distributed 
over the wTiole site. 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ Ha\ing regard lo the 

tact that no svstem of 

- /’* / ' - /• /M. : ] ■ • \ 

Uramage existed nearer 

than about two and a half miles, recourse was had to the adoption of the excellent modern 
septic system, tiie purified ettluent from which is finally cariied away by the stream alreadv 
referred to. All surface water from roofs and roads is convtgved in sei>arale f)ipes, and 
collected to form a pond in a natural existing basin near the centre of the site. 

The septic tank and filter beds are about 178 feet Iw 12S fTet over all, kirge enough to 
provide for the treatment of an average of sixty gallons of Huid per day })er patient, which tor 
the intended numher of 1.000 patients is equal to (>0,000 gallons ca[)acily. But as fOrtv gallons 
per day pel per-oii F recognised as a very ample [aovision It will be seenlbat the tanks are mure 
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ihctii cuuple fur the rei]iureineiUs. The installation is of the very latest apiirovecl construction, 
in re>[)ect that instead of what is iL'^ual in ^uch, namely, single contact of the sewage over a 
cinder hed, a double-contact bed and filtration at a lower level have been provided in this 
cu'-e. The resultant effluent is thus rendered perfectly clear and innocuous. 




The subject of heating formed a very important consideration in this segregate arrange- 
ment of asylum, but after careful study it was decided to treat each house as a separate 
self-contained subject, each with its own furnaces for hot-water circulation and for atmospheric 
heating respectively. The atmospheric heating can thus be regulated according to the respec- 
tive needs of each house. 

Each home is provided with electrical appliances for ventilation by fans, wherever special 
ventilation is considered essential, such as in the boot-rooms and lavatories. For all dayrooms 
and dormitories ventilation is provided l)y the windows, Electric current is generated on the 
estate. There are three boilers i^with space for a fourth), each capable of evaporating 7,5001b, 
of water per hour, and working up to a pressure of 130 lb. Two of the boilers are sufficient 
to meet the present I'eijuireuients for dynamos, for the electric-lighting supply and motor 
power, also for the sut^ply of steam for cooking and heating of a limited number of buildings. 
Accumulators charged during the day are provided for night requirements. 

Communication between the different homes is provided for ])y an installation of the 
lidophone, the centre or exidiangc for which is at the administrative house ; and for 
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uniformity in regulation of time the various clocks throughout the institution are syiichiouizeJ 
by a system of communicating electric wires connected to a main regulating and controlling 
clock at the administrative house. 

Before giving detailed explanation a^ the slides appear on the screen, the follo\N ing general 
notes may be found useful. 

First, as regards the homes?, the accommodation generally consists of : — Day-rooms, dining- 
room with kitchen and servery adjoining, scullery and storerooms, lavatory, w.c.V, boot- 
room and cloak-room, also nurses’ dining-room, all on the ground tloor. On the llrst tioor : 
dormitories, nurses’ rooms, one w.c., housemaids’ pantry, and bathroom. A third hour occurs in 
one or two of the homes where additional dormitory accommodation i^ required. Each home 
has its own kitchen and scullery for dealing with any special diet : all kitchen utensil.'' used in 
the homes cire cleaned there. Each home is provided with two staircases, in simultaneoim use, 
to accustom patients for cases of emergency. 

AVater-closets are fitted in series according to the number required in the respective homes. 
The model adopted is the white glazed pedestal wash-down. The silent liush cistern of 
white enamelled iron, all corners being rounded and the cover sloped back, on all sides. Xo 
chain nor connecting rod is visible, the hush being ^irodiiced by a gentle presmre of the linger 
upon a pin concealed within a slotted tube attached to the wall. There are no knob:? or pro- 
jections of any kind to which patients of suicidal tendency can attach a hold. The divibions are 
of Sicilian marble Iq inch thick, recessed into the wall, projected 4 feet G inches, and supported 
at about twenty inches from the floor on gun-metal brackets. The total height from the floor 
is about four feet six inches. Floor b are laid with terrazzo rounded at the angles of the floor 
and walls, which are tiled. Xo urinals are introduced in any of the homes. CrObS-ventilation 
is provided by windows. The water-closet wing is in height a single story only, no occupied 
buildings being built over it. Each, in addition to cross-windows, has an extract shaft 
carried up in the main gable, with electric fan, for ventilation. 

The lavatory apartment is, in each home, arranged adjoining that for the water-closets. 
The basins are separate white glazed earthenware projected from the wall on brackets. 
There are no traps in the pipes, which spill directly into a continuous open gutter formed 
in the terra zzo floor. 

There is no general bathhouse. A special detached building was at one time tu'oposed, 
but abandoned owing to the risk to patients, under unfavourable weather conditions in an 
uncertain climate, passing between their homes and the bathhouse. Each home conse- 
(juently has its own bathroom containing one, two, or three baths, according to the number 
resident, separated by low screens, and with semi-enclosed dressing Ijoxes. The baths are of 
special make from purpose-made drawings. They are lower tlnin usual, the tot>, to afford a 
rest for the patient while being dried, having a 5-inch broad flat instead of the usual heavy 
roll. The cope is also rounded with a shallow cavetto on the under side to prevent the 
patient securing a hold. 

As already noted, the homes are each furnished with two boilers, the segregate arrange- 
ment whereby the homes are distributed over the site making the supply of steam from the 
boiler-hoube wasteful and expensive. All furnace chambers are sunk, and enter from the 
outside in order that any inconvenience from smoke may not affect the comfort of the 
patients in the home, as would certainly arise vere the chamber in direct romiuunication 
with the interior. 

A matter of importance under the Commission of Lunacy Laws i^ the rontrcd for 
opening windows, which must not ])e iTiised beyond five inches. Having regard to this, the 
following ])ateni has been adopted. Instead of the ordinary ropcb and weights, lifters and 
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fa>tener>, a toothed wheel with double ratchet is attached to the upper and lower sashes. 
Tlie s.-i^ht " are constructed with divisional astragals, which enable the lower sash to be raised 
])y hand. The raising of the lower sash actuates the toothed wheels on the styles at each side 
ot the windows, causing, by reverse ^simultaneous action, the upper sash to descend. 
The advantage is that no mechanism whatever is visible for patients to tamper with, 
the sashes l)eing equally balanced ; neither ropes, weights, nor counter-check fasteners, 
nor vod> for lowering the top sashes, are required. Moreover, by the equal openmg of both 
sashes, a natural circulation of air is obtained. For wards wherein are bedridden patients, 
who might be inconvenienced by the passage of air bO near where they lie, l)affle-boards are 
placed on the sill, fastened between the batten rods. The entering air current is thereby 
diffused. The cost of hanging a double sash in the usual way is 10^7., while the cost of 
the patent, wdiicii meets all the requirements more simply and effectually, is 12.s\ 6c7. 

To simplify reading the plans, it is proposed to start the series at the power station and 
take up those in the we^t or industrial section, returning on the north and terminating with 
those on the east or medical section. 

rOWER-STATIOX AND WORK>HOrS. 

These are grouped in one oblong block, 220 feet long by 140 feet wide. It adjoins 
the railway siding, from which coal is delivered direct from the trucks through shoots into 
a large coal store of 200 tons capacity, in front of the boilers. Attached to the latter is an 
installation of (Green's Patent Economisers. The chimney, 125 feet in height, rises from a 
small courtyard outside the boiler-house. Behind the boiler-house are the dynamo hall, the 
accumulator room, and the engineer fitter's shop, and alongside is a large quadrangle (^105 feet 
by 05 feeth on two sides of which are the workshops for the painter, smith, cabinetmaker. 
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upholsterer, carpenter, '-lioemaker, phnul^er : ahu clothes ^^tore, cement stui’e, cba’k o( \V(irlv>' 
office, Cec. ; \Nhile, on the other two sides, acconiinodation pr(»vided fi>r tlu* >torat^e <d‘ 
100 tons of household coal, a shed for initdements and wood, and a lar^e clunnl)er for dis- 
infecting clothing by steam. The engineer's residence is near by. 

THE BAKERY. 

The bakery is a small building, measuring externally dd feet l^y 81 feet. Thereare two ovens, 
one, the ordinary Scotch oven," capable of baking oOO two-ll). loaves at a time. The other is a 

“draw-plate" oven, which i> rapable 
of liaking *2.5() two- lb. loave^, and 
can deal with three Imtche^ per day. 
tired with coke. The machinery 
for dough-mixing and other re- 
quirements is actuated by electric 
motor. There is a i>art upper floor 
of L form on plan fm- the storage 
of flour, which i- pubsed down in 
shoots to the machines below. The 
gallery floor is of cement. The area 
of it will accommodate 200 bags, oi' 
400 if a doulde layer is laid on, 
is intended. The accommodation 
is complete with coke- -tore, bread - 
cooling room. d:c. 

KITCHEN and stores. 

The store and kitchen are to- 
gether in one block, about 181 fed 
by 114 feet, but are separated by 
a covered arcade, 2S feet wble, h>r 
a('commodating vans delivering 
goods, and also for tho^e caaiveying 
food from the kitchen to the 
lients’ residences. The store is a 
large apartment, sd feet ])y8(> feet, 
tio. o. — T. \Nwiti r V[[,Lv' I ,L\N iji j:n< ifrv -imi;'- tor the reception and general cla-- 

sitication ot goods, witli a g.illerv 
all round for soft goods. A ))oot-store is in a large annexe entering off tlie gallerv. 
Goods are raised ])y means of an elevator. At one end of the store is a s[>ecially constiaicted 
cold store, with motor and Indue pump-channher adjoining, for the preservation of food in liot 
weather. 

The kitchen is a lofty hall, (>5 feet by 10 feet, with all ne('essary co})pers, steam- 
chests, Ccc. 

X special feature in tlie kitchen is a largf3 range of hot pi'es'.cs, divided into a ^(ndob of 
compartments, specially heated Iw ])atteries of pipes. Toy each comi)artment there is a 
travelling wagon on rails. It i.- i oiled out on the kit(dien flooi', and upon a of sliolves 

within it jacketed tins containing the food for llu* several n^sidences arc pia<-ed. T]\e 
wagon is then replaced in tlie hot ])ress. to ],c withdiMwn on the nrende side, t)ic food-tins 
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withdrawn and placed in a van for distribution. The whole food can be distributed over the 
various houses in about twenti’ minutes without sensible diminution of heat. 

The vegetable and washing sculleries and other relative accommodation form part of the 
kitchen block. The cook and workers in this department also have their rooms in an upper 
floor of the kitchen building. 

WASHHOUSE AND LAUNDRY, 

The washhouse and laundry block measures 102 feet by 80 feet outside. In the wash- 
house are washing machines and hydro extractors, and, as a means of giving occupation to 
the patients, there are a few ranges 
of hand washing tubs. A suj^ple- 
mentary annexe, of lesser area, with 
machinery for special \Yashing, is 
attached. The receiving- room for 
soiled linen is at one end of the 
washhouse. It is fitted with a series 
of bins for the classification of 
goods. 

The laundry, which, like the 
washing-house, is 71 feet by 30 
feet, abuts on the washhouse in 
parallel axis, between them being 
two drying closets. These closets 
are filled from the washing-house 
side, and the clothes withdrawn, 
after being dried, on the laundry 
side. Hot air from a battery of 
steam pipes i.> driven through these 
closets ])y a large fan so con- 
trolled as to admit of filling or 
emptying under cool conditions 
each closet. ^Machinery is largely 
employed for ironing and dressing, 
but, in addition, there are special 
ta])les fitted for hand-dressing. When finished all goods are passed to the delivery-room at 
one end of the laundry for distribution by van. The dispatch door adjoins that for receiving, 
the goods in the course of clearing having thus to pass round from one door to the other by 
first the washing-house and next the laundry. An afternoon tea-room is provided in the 
laundry for the use of patients, 

FEMALE INDUSTRIAL COLONY. 

The female industrial colony is to the west of the laundry. It comprises four homes, 
affording accommodation for 190 patients. For convenience, the laundress' home for forty-six 
patients is nearest the laundry, the other three being placed at about fifty-yard intervals. 
The patients in these are employed on dressmaking and other needlework, 

FARMSTEADINO, 

The farm at the north-western corner of the site is created from a few pre-existing 
buildings. A well-lighted and ventilated byre, about 132 feet by 33 feet 6 inches, with stalls 
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for bixty-fonr in pairs, i?5 on the south of tlu- serie>. Acconimodiition for dairy require- 
ments, lM)iler-house, and food-stores occupy a parallel range of huilding on the nther >ide of a 
separating corridor and have a north aspect. All liquid manure from the hyres i^ by a special 
contrivance separated and conveyed to a large covei’ed tank in the kitchen garden adjoining, 
to 1)e distri])uted when required. 

The buildings also (‘Oinprise : a young cattle slied <ind calf-hou>e, also a range of twelve 
pens for fattening pigs, stables and coachhouse, van shed", and boiler-hou^e for preparing 
food. A special piggery for breeding stock and a slaughter house are on the west side attached 
to part of the original group of buildings. In the piggery there are twenty large pens formed 
with cement division", al>o a covered courtyard. The floors are of cement and tlie walls faced 



with cement [daster, thus enabling the whole to be readily tlushed out by hose. Tlu‘ cattk‘ 
entrance to the slaughter house is at one end of the building. The gates of the enclosure are so 
hung as to prevent <‘attle moving from the pens there except in one direction. From the pens 
the cattle are led to the killing-liouse, in which are special appliances for carrying out the several 
operations required. The carcase is then wheeled along to the cooling chamber, from ^\hich 
it is removed by van to the meat-store. 

Farm workers' cottages and a grieve's house are erected on a site conveniently near the 
farm buildings. The accommodation in each consists of t\^o rooms, kitchen, scullery, and w.<'. 
The grieve's house has an extra room. 

The farm workers are accommodated in the original tarmhou^e. reada])ted for twelve 
patients. 
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MALE IXDUbTElAL COLONY. 

The homes for the male industrial patients are on the north side of the west section of 
the site. There are five, accommodating in all nearly 250 patients. Ov'ing to urgency by the 
authorities these are constructed of wood framing, with corrugated iron on the roofs and on 
the outer wall faces. The walls are packed with asbestos and all internal surfaces plastered. 
Their cost to construct and maintain is, however, not in favour of their being preferred to 
stone buildings. 

MEDICAL superintendent’s RESIDENCE. 

The medical superintendent’s residence [tig. foJdi iiij jjlatc- is situated upon the higher 
ground on the estate (about bOO feet above sea level) near the north boundary, well removed 
from the asylum, but in telephonic communication with all parts. The site is that once 
occupied by the historic ** Bangour House," several parts of the foundations of which were 
revealed when excavating for the present house. The accommodation is normal, economically 
grouped, and the finishings appropriate. 

nurses’ home. 


The nurses' home is a detached block of H form on plan jfig. 9, folding jdate, and 
tig. 11], and is of three doors and attics, subdivided into a series of bedrooms to accommodate 
eighty-seven nurses, the ground door being specially arranged for nurses' dining-room, 
sitting-room, writing-room, matron's rooms, and other general accommodation. About one- 
fourth of the nurses are on night duty : the remainder during the day. To obviate 
inconvenience from noise of trattic the day nurses have the drst door appropriated to them, the 
night nurses having the upper doors. The nurses for whom this home is provided attend only 
in the “ medical ” section, all those, together with attendants for the industrial section, 
having their rooms provided in that section. 
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As in all the homes, there is a kitchen provided for tu't'paratinu of special diets vlien 
required. The provision of a separate home wherein nur-er^ ceii ]>e entirely separated trom 
their trying duties has frequently been advocated, and is welcomed a- an important improve- 
ment in this asylum equipment. 

nu>i’ii'AL. 

At a distance of about 120 yard- from the nurse-^' home is the ho-[)ital for tlu* -Irk and in- 
firm of both sexes [fig. 10, fuhlinrj plate, and fig. 12]. It con-^ists of a series of wards (ai a gruund 
an 1 first floor, two being 4S feet by 25 feet, to accommodate twelve btMj- each, and tour being 
62 feet by 25 feet, accommodating fourteen beds each. The>e with a itov -ide rnonis yiold 
accommodation for ninety patients, each patient being allowed an area of lUO tollO -uperficial 
feet, as against 60 superficial feet for each patient in the dormitorie- of the industrial home-. 

A specially constructed covered and protected verandah for open-air treatment i> prijvided 
at one end of each ward. 

The accommodation further provide^ kitchen, scullery and kitchen office^, maid^' room::'. 
Ac., matroiiA rooms, large lecture-room, surgery. Ac. A hoist for litting patient- to the lir'r't 
floor is provided near the centre of the building. It is large enough to contain a bed, as to 
save, as much as possible, inconvenience to the patient. 

MOBTUALY. 

The mortuary is a parallelogram, about 50 feet by 33 feet. The accommodation comprise;^ 
a mortuary chamber for nine bodies, a post-mortem room with table and other relative fitting:^, 

photographic room, pathological and re-earch room, and 
also a room for funeral .-ervices. The mortuary ^lab- are 
specially constructed of enamelled fireclay, ba-ined and laid 
to a gentle slope about four feet from the fioor. Ly a 
simple contrivance the space underneLith them is appro- 
priated as a coffin chamber, access to which is obtained from 
the outside. 


CLOSED VILLAS. 

Of the four closed villas two accommodate forty, and 
two thirty-two, patients each ; the apartments, in number 
and arrangement, resemble those provided for the industrial 
homes. The general dimensions are also similar, ])ut a 
number of single rooms have specially to l)e provided in 
both the observation and the acute villas. One acute " villa is provided each for male 
and female patients, ana in it there is one padded room— the only two in the Ubvliim. This 
and the single room practically constitute the only difference between the medical and 
the industrial section of the homes. All the single rooms have double doors. I^forenvtr. the 
partitions dividing the dormitories of the observation villas are only about four and a half 
feet high, so as to afford a simultaneous open view for nurses. 

AD3IINISTRATIVE BLOCK.’ 

As already stated the administrative block [fig. 13, and fig. 15 j oecupieb a 
situation intended to Ize central in the medical division of the institution. It comprises a 
large centre block containing the administrative offices of the medical ^U})erinttaident , 
assistant medical officers and matron, clerks' room and Board room, as well Ub re>iden1ial 
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accommodation for the assistant doctors on the upper door. Connected by a wide corridor at 
each end are the admission v;ards for male and female patients, each accommodating forty 
patients. For prelimmary observation and record the doctor's room with photographic studio, 
bathroom, and one or two single rooms are grouped round a vestibule at the visitors’ entrance 
on each side. They are partitioned off from the occupied wards, so that nothing tending to 
depress ma-y be observed by anyone coming for first treatment. Only as the nature of the 
particular case reveals itself is it decided in what section of the institution the patient shall be 
placed. 

Each admission ward has its own kitchen for sick-room cooking. 

imCREATION HALL. 

The recreation hall is situated, as it should be, nearly midway between the medical ” 
and the “industrial" section of the asvluin. It nrovides a larae hall, 93 feet bv 54 feet, 
with boot and cloak room at the 
male and female patients’ entrance 
at the south end of the building. 

At the opposite end is a large and 
fully eciuipped stage, complete with 
retiring and dressing rooms. Doors 
of egress of liberal width are pro- 
vided near the four corners of the 
building, and two additional at the 
patients’ entrances — making six in 
all. By means of lattice steel gir- 
ders to support the roof, pillars are 
dispensed with, thereby throwing 
open the entire floor area for social 
functions. The hall will accom- 
modate 700 persons, with 7 super- 
ficial feet to each. For theatre per- 
formances the orchestra is provided 
for in a roomy sunk pit in front 
covered over at the floor level on dance occasions. 

(tENER AL OBSERVATIONS. 

The village may be said to be self-contained, having, as noted, its own specially constructed 
water supply and reservoir, a complete and independent system of drainage in duplicate, the 
surface water being delivered into a natural pond, and the soil water conveyed separately to septic 
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tanks, whose purihed ethnent enters the '-tream at the east end of the estate. Fire hydrants 
are dir^tributed over the grounds. Two lire sheds for hose and other appliances are placed at 
the extremes of the estate, and each house is provided with hydrants and lire-extiimuishin^ 
apparatus outside, as well a-- inside the se]>arate buildings. 

The villa, ue. by the industry of the patients who are able, stocks its own larder as far as 
})OSsible. and provides its own kitchen supplies and dairy produce. 

Having regard the needs oi continual supplies <.>f coal and sltaes a privatt* railway has 
been constructed f(‘r this and pa'-seiiger traflic. and lias been found a great convenience. 

I liave already stated my belief that asylums on the ••segregate" principle are more 
economical to build than are those on the “ pavilion and corridr>r " princi})le. For the latter 
enclosing walls are in most instances required, and the^e are costly. In addition to roads, 
mileage of tunnels, heating pipes, and extra boiler power are re<[uired, and these are expensive 
iteni'^ which are much moditied bv ado]>tinn the \'iliaae ^vstem. The after maintenance also 

is much more simple and 
economical, all parts being 
more easily accessible for re- 
pairs. The supervision is 
easier, as there are no rami- 
fications of long coriddor^, ljut 
all patient- can be quickly 
accounted for among the small 
groups composing each home. 

For the patients the cha- 
racteristic home-like appear- 
ance nf the house must be less 
depre.— ing than are the more 
or les- formidable large pavi- 
lion buildings, ihsks of tire 
are minimised, and if occurring 
can he more easily dealt ^^ith, 
and its area limited. There 
are a few possible disadvan- 
tages whicli cannot be over- 
I'.ir-vLii j... II w-. Mi. -I /V//; y. looked in an “open door" 

arrangement of asylum : one, 

the risk (.>f patients escaping! the other, the possible extra stall of nurses required for 
siq)ervisioii. Both of these points, howeveix may be disposed of together: because, with its 
li-ks, the freedom allowed is part of the cure: so also is the slight possible a<ldition (about, 
say, 6 per cent.) to ilie > tall’ over tile usual pro})ortion in a pavilion-coii'^tructed institution. 

The ex])ei*ienees, as I'elated in the annual luqiorts, fia.aii American asvlums mav be 
summed up iimi p is-age in wliich it is slated: “the a.dvantages of the cottage system and 
the non-restraint 1 reatnient nf the insane show tlie cost (d plant to he one third of tlie one 
building, the pavilion type of ])lan, and the expense^ of maintaining the institution are 
materially le-s. d'lie policy of allowing [)atients the largi^st .uuount of libertv consistent with 
their respectivt' condition- ha.- been (Maitiniied. .ind no accident or incident of an unfortunate 
character has occurred." 

With I'egard to the nuives and attendants, tin' forntei* aix' tlu' lai’ger pi’oportion. |n 
a<mte villas, there an eiglit patients to one nurse ; in thc' hospital, (dght : and in the indiis- 
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trial homes, twelve. For the farm workers, the male industrial, and male acute patients, 
there are male attendants, a few of whom have sleeping rooms in the houses, while others 
live in cottages just outside tlie estate. 

All the permanent buildings on the estate are constructed of freestone, from various 
quarries in Scotland. Foots are mostly slated, a few being covered with red tiles, with the 
aim of giving as much variety as possible. Tlie buildings are not laid down with any 
regularity, and, both in design and material, variety is imparted to them. 

In staling the cost of asylum buildings there are so many factors to be allowed for 
that to make comparison from general figures is misleading. Some sites possess water, either 
from gravitation or from artesian wells, as at Crichton, Dumfries, and Kingseat ; others have 
a stone quarry, as at Kingseat, Aberdeen. Again, there are those where the contour of the 
ground necessitates considerable underbuilding to level up the buildings, such as at 
Bangour; and all these matters, with many more, have first to be dibcounted. 

The following is apx^roximately the cost of a few recently erected asylums in Scotland : — 



A\V1UUI 

lAiient- 

i'l.iie ‘jc 1 

Wi.^n exe lUc* 

Lanark 

Hariwood 

930 

r247 

1893 

Glasgow 

Gartlock 

613 

407 

1896 

Go van 

Hawkhead 

310 

336 

1893 

AberJeen 

Kingseat 

482 

233 

1905 


These show a rate per patient of from £247 to +407 for asylums of the pavilion type, as against 
one at Kingseat, Aberdeen (one of the village typeg at x255. 

Though the works are not entirely finished at Bangour, they are all but finished, and the 
accounts are lodged. From these a very close approximate total is brought out at ,4 287,000 
for the 750 patients at present in the Institution : so that for buildings, roads, drains, septic 
tanks {R special w'ork), water, fencing and planting, machinery and electric lighting, fees 
pilso four clerks of works' wages), Ac., Ac., comprised in the above total, the rate work^ out 
at £316 per bed. But as the administrative buildings are provided for the intended full 
number of 1,000 patients (£he extra homes for whom will add iJSO.OOOg, the rate for the 1,000 
patients will be reduced in proportion, and will stand at t267 per l)ed. This is i33 per bed 
less than was anticipated and allowed by the District Lunacy Board, or a total saving on 
buildings, Ac., of .l 33,000. This does not include reservoir, railway, furnituie. and site, which 
have not been dealt with by the arcliitect. The furniture, it may be noted, has cost about 
£14 per patient. 

Did your patience and time permit, there are many interesting illustrations not shown 
upon which a word could l)e said. A few points in them are common t » all asylum^, wliile 
many, in addition to those already referred to, are special to Baiigour. Fur the number 
accomiiKKlated, and having regard to the area covered, Bangoui* has so far la-en found an 
easily worked institution, and as a site, on an open southern '^lope, is liealthfuk It is aKo 
found convenient for intercommunication with the city. 

If the number of certified insane is increasing, as statistics declare it is, it becomes 
incumbent upon all interested to assist the means ])eing employed for improvement of the 
conditions of the patient, in the arrangement of an asylum many problems arise, and these 
call for the exercise of much patience, thought, and skill towards their solution. The require- 
ments of each district vary ; so the buildings and gi*ouping of them recjuire to be si)ecially 
adapted. The classification of patients is increasing the num])er of sulidivisioiis, which will 
eventually claim extra consideration from the medical superintendent and the architect. Each 
new asylum is an indeiiendent study ; therefore the architect's first and chief duty is, as 
^Ir. Hine advised, to consult the medical superintendent of the institution and find out tlie 
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special reiiuirenients, identify himself in sympathy ^Yilll tlie-u. tlien apply lum-elf tn the detail^^ 
of the work according as hi^ skill and experitau-e diet ite. 

In dealing with the need> of llanguur I own my dee[>e';t oliliuatinii-^ to the Midieal 
Superintendent (Dr. John Keay, whu'^e areat (^xj^enenec. ^kill. and advi<'e, at all tinu-^ inojit 
generously given, have greatly conduced tu the which, it is allowed, the institution 

expresses. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOEECtOINO PAPEE. 
The President, Hr. Thomas E. Collcutt, in the Chair 


Hu. GEOECtE T. HINE [F._ said he bad great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Hr. 
Blanc for his very interesting Paper. He did so 
more particularly because he, unfortunately, was 
called in at one time with the object of marring 
the beauty of Hr. Blanc’s design. Four or hve 
years ago, when the great wave of economy first 
set in in the country among public bodies, it 
became bruited abroad in Edinburgh that Hr. 
Blanc w'as proposing to spend money on the 
wreckage of population which might be expended 
with better advantage on the useful and working 
classes. He was consulted as to how Hr. Blanc’s 
design could — he c mid put it in no other word — 
be “marred.’’ He would not tell them what 
occurred, but the result of the investigation was 
that Hr. Blanc was restricted to an expenditure of 
;t300 a bed; and he (Hr. Hine) was very pleased 
to be able to congratulate him on having not only 
kept down to that expenditure, but very much be- 
low it, and at the same time, looking at his draw- 
ings, it would be admitted that the beauty of the 
designs had not been marred for a building of that 
class. Hhen they considered that there were in this 
country alone a total of something over 100,000 
lunatics, increasing at the rate of 2,500 to 3,000 
a year, all of whom had to be provided for, and 
that the annual expenditure for housing them 
amounted at the least to from half to three quarters 
of a million sterling in buildings alone ; and 
wlien they further considered that few of these 
unfortunates had any appreciation of beauty, they 
would at once agree that it could only be considered 
a gross extravagance to expend money in decora- 
tive buildings or ernamentation which in no way 
increased either their health or their comfort. Mr. 
Blanc, in designing this building on the colony 
system, was, if not quite the pioneer, one of the 
first in this country to adopt tlie principle. The 
villa system of asylums had been tried abroad. 
The first originating the plan was the Alt-Scherbitz 
Asylum, of which Hr. Blanc had shown an illus- 
tration. Since then some four or five had been 
erected in Germany. In England we were moving 
at a less raind pace. He would not embark on an 
undertaking of this kind to the large extent that 


had been attempted at Baugour without -ome expe- 
rience of the working of the \illa -V'^tt-ni, and tlnu'e- 
fore in some of our asylum-* we had be*m tryin-a- ir 
to a limited ext^ ntby en etniLT a few detached villas 
for the better da^s of patients -urroundiiiir a main 
asylum designed on the old }»rinciple'. Whether a 
Complete villa a>yluni. >uch as Hr. Blanc had 
designed, was gt lng to be a -uccos^ remained to be 
proved. In a climate like ours, sometimes with 
two or three feet of snow on the ground, it might 
not always he an easy matter to convey a waim 
dinner from the main kitchen to of the out- 

lying blocks. Ho thought that in a few year- tlie 
promoters of this scheme in Edinburgh might 
probably think they had g .)ne a little tuo far. Hr. 
Blanc, however, wa^ not resp aisihle for that : he 
had his instructions, and had meivly carried them 
out ; and from what he tthe -peakef had -oen of 
the site and the drawings and photograplis. he had 
done so very successfully, and he hoped that the 
whole scheme would be conqileted as satisfactorily 
as it had been begun. 

Hr. WH. WOODWAED F: .-aid he bad great 
pleasure in -econdiiig the vote (.if thanks which 
had been proposed by Hr. Hine, one of their 
greatest living authorities on the subject before 
them. Hr. Blanc had evidently -tudietl his -ubject 
in the minutest detail, and with the exception that 
he rather differed from him in not providing 
urinals and in advocating the use of the clo-iT with 
the tip-up top. he was sure that they would all 
agree with Mr. Blanc. He thought that the 
colony system of asylum as describe*! by Hr. Blanc 
must be a very admirable one. OnlyJt fortnight 
ago he had gone over an orphan asylum, ami in 
the medical department there they were practically 
adopting this system of subdividing the patients"; 
instead of having them in large vards, they were 
taking them in single rooms; aiul lie was certain, 
even from the single visit he had paid to that 
asylum, that there was a great advantage indeed 
in isolating the blocks from each other. 

Mr. S. PEEKINS PICK [F,] said that, having 
had recently some experience in asylum building, 
he was pleased to add his quota of thanks to Hr. 
Blanc, Before ottering any criticism, he should 
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like to suggest that the discussion of a Paper of 
this .-aort would be much more easily dealt with if 
the Institute adopted the practice of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and sent the Paper round to 
the members who were interested in these subjects 
for previous consideration. Their discu-sions 
would then be of a much more intelligent and 
interesting nature, and the Papers as published in 
the JouEXAL would 1)8 of Considerably greater value. 
With regard to the village system generally, he 
understood from Mr. Blanc that he was not respon- 
sible for its adoption at Bangour, and personally 
he (the speaker) could not see where the advantage 
of the system came in. It was all very well to show 
views of the^e cottages or houses, with a very nice 
growth of trees round the blocks, as illustrated in 
one of the lantern slides — but when they had got 
each block containing not less than thirty or forty 
patients, to say that the people going into those 
asylums were living in village asylums was a mis- 
nomer. Once admitted int) a block for forty or 
fifty patients, they s:on realised that they were in 
an institution. Call it what one liked, as soon as 
a number of people were congregated in a villa, the 
same institutional character came into force. With 
regard to the appearance from the inside, there also 
no special advantage was gained, because when a 
view was taken from the windows of one of those 
villas, one simply saw a great mass of other 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood ; in 
fact, a good deal more than was to be seen from 
the day-room windows in the ordinary pavilion type 
which Afr. Hine was very largely responsible for 
perfecting. So far as the general aggregation of 
buildings was concerned, rather more was to be seen 
from the windows of one of these villas than from 
those of the other buildings referred to. As re- 
gards the pLaiit of ilie separation of the waiaB, it 
had now become <|LUte a usual practice to separate 
them by dormitories, keeping the day-rooms a 
considerable distance apart. With those day-rooms 
facing the south, each one having its own garden 
area — probably half an acre in each case— well 
planted, there did nut seem to be the necessity of 
building these separate villas, which appeared to 
be one of the things some Boards were crying 
aloud for. Again, when one took into consideration 
the enormous dihiculty in the administration — the 
number of fires that had to be provided ; instead of 
one heating apparatus twenty heating apparatus : 
instead of one hot- water service twenty hot -water 
services : then the collection and distribution of 
the laundry, the stores, and the feeding arraiigt*- 
ments, I'ec., Ac. AATien all this was taken into 
account, it seemed to him that instead of going 
forward one was going backward if the \illage 
system was adopted for asylums. He could not 
see that there was any necessity for this village 
system if one had a well-planned asylum on lines 
which had now in the aggregate system become 
somewhat standardised. The Lunacy Commis- 


sioners in Scotland seemed to be a good deal easier 
in these matters than the Lunacy Commissioners 
in England : and — if he might go a step further — he 
believed that the intelligence of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners here was of a higher order than that 
of the Lunacy Commissioners in Scotland, if the 
plans shown them that evening were to he taken as 
an illustration. Particularly did he say this with 
reference to the arrangement of the sanitary 
adjuncts in the wards — in his opinion, they were 
not sufficiently separated from the wards ; and also 
particularly in the lighting and ventilation of some 
ot the day -rooms and dormitories. A dormitory 
such as that shown on the screen, with eight beds 
in it. lighted mainly from one side, was not, he 
thought, quite the best and most sanitary arrange- 
ment, and he could not help thinking that if such 
an arrangement had been presented to the Lunacy 
Commissioneis in England, they would have 
required such alterations as to get them properly 
ventilated — that is to say, cross- ventilated in each 
case. In conclusion the speaker said that he 
supported very heartily the vote of thanks to Air. 
Blanc for his interesting Paper. 

Ain. AIATT. GARBCTT [F.] said that he 
gathered from Air. Blanc’s opening remarks that 
one of the chief reasuiis for the adoption of this 
village system was to remove the patients into 
more natural, and one might say more beautiful, 
surroundings. He was a little surprised to notice 
that Air. Blanc did not refer directly, excepting 
when he mentioned dowers, to the ehect of colour 
in the patients’ surroundings upon the state of 
mind in mental diseases. He had always under- 
stood that colour had considerable effiect. Having 
the notion that beauty was one of the leading 
arguments in favour of the village system he was 
particularly interested in Air. Hine’s statement 
that people mentally affiicted had no appreciation 
of beauty in any form whatever. That came as a 
great surprise to him. He did not know that that 
was the case, but probably Air. Hine had excellent 
authority for saying so. If it were true, then it 
would appear that this ^illage system could not 
possibly have any advantage to the patient that 
would compensate for its probable additional cost, 
and certainly for its difficulties of administra- 
tion. The difficulties of administering a number 
of .scattered houses must obviously be greater 
than managing an institution within four walls. 
As to matters of detail one could not help noticing 
one or two things in the photographs shown. He did 
not know if there was any special reason for having 
those untrapped wastes from the lavatories discharg- 
ing into open troughs. In London one would get 
into trouble with the sanitary inspector for an 
arrangement of that kind. The little pigeon-holes 
in the mortuaries for the bodies did not appear to 
be very good, although he knew that they existed 
in a good many London mortuaries. It would 
seem to be very much better — and he had known it 
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advocated by mortuary keepers -to have the simple, 
plain, iLfla/ed \vall^, ^’ooden trestles v'hich could he 
burnt if anything liappened to make them foul, and 
the walls of the mortuary clear of any -^ort of 
projection, ^o that they could be washed down with 
acid if neee>>ary ; becaust^ anything that came into 
contact with dead b aUes must be oli'ensive in the 
extreme and probably very daiiiterous. He had 
much pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 

The TEKSIDEXT, remarking upon the lateness 
of the hour, '^aid he would merely put the vote of 
thanks to Mr. lUanc for hi- very interesting Paper. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mu. PL\XC, in reply. sai(l he hesitated ti 
detain the Meeting at that late hour ; but he should 
not like to return to Sc Jtland without relieving 
himself of the obligation he felt he was under to 
them for their patient hearing of his Paper, and 
for their kind expressions of appreciation. A itreat 
deal C-Uild be said for and against the village 
system. He granted that at present it looked a 
bare representation of blocks of stone. He 
granted, aPo, that if there was any appreciation 
by the patients of what was beaiuitub the purpo-e 
of putting the beautiful bef(.re them, if those 
building- could be called beautiful, or at least 
putting natural pictures before them, was to 
as-ist in the cure. The patients were not 
mere pieces of humanity with no sense of senti- 
ment. They had had, he believed, from 80 to 
40 per cent, of cures in the year, which spoke 
volumes for this '-nature” method of treatment. 
As regards what had been -aid about the distance to 
navel, say, to the laundry, it must be remembered 
that in the pavilion -ystem they would have quite 
a- great distance'^ to travel to the laundry ; hut at 
Bangour village the outside traffic was conducted 
within a very limited space of time, and not the 
slightest inconvenience had been experienced. With 


regard to the objection stated that with .-now on the 
ground it was difficult for the doctor.s to go from 
building to building, the idea was that a doctor 
should treat the village as he would if he wore a 
private doct .r living in a village ; he would then 
liave to vi-it from lu)use to house under all con- 
dition- of the weather. With regard to tires and 
the consumption of coal, there again they had the or- 
dinary village arranuk uient. The aggregate amount 
of coal consumed in a year was iKUhmg like what 
was reijuired to maintain a number of huge boilers 
-upplying steam — which pnduibly leaked all the way. 
He had visited many stoam- heated a-ylums, and 
he Could trace out the cjur-e of the steam pipes in 
the ground by the little ebullitions of steam from 
traps as he walked over the va-t areas occupied by 
one of the pavilion systems. The steam pipes could 
not be kept in a sufficiently sound condition. All 
this was '^aved in the village system ; one man went 
the round of the villas attending to each set of 
furnaces summer and winter as ro<juired. When 
the place became clothed with verdure, and the trees 
had grown and had partly screened the buildings, 
the whole picture would he changed, and they 
Would ha\e a scene such a- that existing, say, at 
Alt-Scherhit/. With regard to the mortuaries, he 
may have created a false impression by raying the 
bodies were lai<] out in separate ench'sures in the 
mortuary chamber. That chamber occupied a 
large space, about 18 liy 15 feet, and the bodies 
were laid out on separate basinned slabs, not in the 
open on timber, as might he seen in some other 
asylums. Each -lab was of glazed fireclay, like 
ordinary kitchen ware ; every 2n’Ovision was made 
for the removal of any fluid, and the chamber 
could be hosed in every part, all walls being of 
glazed brickwork. There was also a constant cur- 
rent of ventilation through it. He thought this 
chamber was a vast improvement on many ordinary 
'systems. 
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The Royal Gold Medal 1908. 

The following letter, addressed to the Secretaries 
of the Institute, has been received from Sir 
Dighton Probyn : — 

CucKiNGH-Oi Palace : Mh 2\[arcli 1908. 

Gentlemen, — I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 4th instant, in which you 
announce, for the information of the King, that the 
Koyal Institute of British Architects has awarded 
the Royal Gold Medal for 1908 to Monsieur 
Honore Daumet. 

I have had the honour to lay your letter before the 
King, and I am now commanded to signify to you 
His Majesty’s approval of this award. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

D. M. PuoBYN, General, 
Keeper of His Mujesfifs Privy Pin sc. 

The International Drawing Congress. 

The Council, recognising the beneficial results 
likely to accrue to architecture from the teaching 
of good practical drawing, have granted the sum of 
fifty guineas in aid of the funds of the International 
Drawing Congress to be held in London next August 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales. The 
aim of the British Committee of the Congress is to 
place upon a better footing the teaching of drawl- 
ing and other art wvirk in the pilmary, secondary, 
and public schools, and to show* the extreme im- 
portance of producing better craftsmen, especially 
in such industries as depend upon art for their 
success. It is part of the plan of organisation that 
the principal cities and boroughs of the country 
should hold preliminary meetings and exhibitions at 
an early date, the intention being to secure eftective 
representation of the educational w'ork of all locali- 
ties. Such meetings, summoned by the municiixil 
authorities, have already been held successfully at 
Birmingham, Leicester, and Leeds. Some tw'enty- 
five countries wdll be represented at the Congress. 
France, in particular, wdll send a large number of 
delegates. The German teachers w^ho are to attend 
will be assisted by a Government grant. 


The Shakespeare Memorial. 

The Times of the 6th March gave some account 
of the progress of the movement on behalf of the 
Shakespeare Memorial, which, it will be recalled, 
w’as inaugurated at a great public meeting held at 
the Mansion House three years ago, and w^hich met 
with considerable foreign support. The task of 
giving practical shape to the ]Droposals is in the 
hands of a committee, wdth whom have been asso- 
ciated Lord Esher, Sir Edw'ard Poynter, P.R.A. 

Sir Wm. Richmond, R.A. iH.Af, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. [K.h Mr. Thomas Brock; R.A. 
[H.A:, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. [Ff, and Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. The memorial is to take the form 
of an architectural monument, including a statue, 
and it has been decided to obtain the design by 
public competition, to be restricted to artists 
among the English-speaking peoples. The selection 
of the site for the memorial has been a matter of 
some difficulty. The south bank of the Thames, 
suggested on account of Shakespeare’s connection 
with SouthwTirk ; the Green Park, facing Piccadilly; 
Lincoln's Inn Fields — each has been considered in 
turn, and has had to be rejected for various reasons. 
Two schemes, emanating from Sir Aston Webb, have 
been especially prominent ; and one of these has 
led to the decision now^ arrived at. The first w^as 
in connection with the contemplated re-arrange- 
ments at Hyde Park Corner ; but the idea had to 
be abandoned. Sir Aston’s other proposal was to 
bring Regent’s Park into closer relation with 
central London by prolonging the Broad Walk 
virtually across the ]\Iarylebone Road into Portland 
Place, through Park Square, in the centre of w bich 
the memorial could be erected. This scheme, 
which found special favour wdth the Committee, 
w^ould have given scope, as The Tiines points out, 
for a notable London improvement. To carry it 
out in its entirety, howHiver, would have necessitated 
special legislation, and the Commissioners of 
Woods advanced objections which seemed for the 
moment insuperable. At length a modification of 
the scheme, suggested by the Commissioners of 
Woods and the Crowm Estate Paving Commis- 
sioners after consultation whth Sir Aston Webb, 
has been accepted. The idea of the tine ^isra up 
Portland Place has been preserved, and a ^^ite 
allocated for the memorial in a semicircular section 
of the garden of Park Crescent on its south side, with 
a diameter of 126 feet facing Portland Place. The 
scheme involves the removal of the statue oi the Duke 
of Kent, and the King ha^^ graciously assented to 
its transference to an adjoining spot. The question 
of the site being disposed of, the competition for the 
design, between architects and sculptors w'orking 
in collaboration, is to be at once proceeded with. 
When the wunning design has been selected, about 
a year hence, a w'orld-wude appeal is to be organised 
for not less than L200,000, half to go to the monu- 
ment, and the remainder to be administered by an 
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International CiAnmittee for thu furtLoranee uf 
Shakespeart-an intere"!^. A luonnmont of the 
kind conteiii plated fur the uieiaorial niu^t necL^^a- 
rily take some years in execution, and it is [U'opu-t-d 
to make its completion the cruwiiiue tvent i>t the 
tercentenary of Shakespeare A death in 191 <>. 

Eig’hth International Congress of Architects, 190S. 

The following letter has been addre-sud from 
the Institute to members of the archituctural pi‘ 0 - 
fessiun throughout the United Kingdom and Ih’insli 
Colonies and dependencies : — 

in:,. M,n^i 

Dear ^ir. — B y direction of tiie I'umirf PeLinaimu. 
I have the pleasure to ^eml you tiu tiro- 

gramme of the arrangements for tiic foitlr-oining 
C’ongress of Architects, u Inch will be held tit ^dcmuL 
from the iSth to 24tli Alay next. 

Ir i'. hoped that for the honour of the arcliitc etUi al 
profession in this country the h-t of British member^ 
may be as large po-'>'>ihle. On tlie occasion of tlie 
Congress held in London in 1900, the re^pou^e madr 
to the Biiti>h invitation by our foreign colieaLUie'. w\t> 
of a veiw generous character. The value of these 
Congresses in advancing the art uf arehiteetui e. and 
in eilectivtly dealing with the luaterial interests of 
architects in all eountries. i> well e>ta]di.slied. and the 
importance of ^trengtheiiiiig trieullv interiiational 
relation>^ for the^c objects cannot be too strough urged 
upon the members ot the prote-^ioii. 

Arrangements are being made tor speciai teum to 
be granteel to luembeis of the Congie--:= b\ the railway 
companies and hotel propiietor-, particular of which 
will be furnished to lueinbers as >0011 as po-^iblc. In 
the meantime it may he convenient to you to know 
that the probable co^t of the return fare from laiiidoii 
to Vienna wdU be about ty Ids’, br-^t cla^s. ri,} Calais 
and Bale. The retuin tickets will be valid for forty-tie e 
days, and may be u>m 1 for alternative return routes, ot 
w'hicli further particulais will be i-^aued. 

For those washing to travel together a personally 
conelucteel party will be made up which will leM\e 
Lemdon on Friday, the Idth Alay. and arrive m Adenna 
on Sunday, the 17th. 

The ^ubscripti(ui to the Congress is hxed at 2d kronen 
( - ol Is I, and tor ladies at Id kiaaieii < = 12s. Ud.). 

The forms ot application winch have been is-.ui d by 
the Vienn.L Coimnittee are sonuwliat complu’att <1, 
and the tiiiancial .irrangeiiients suggested Itv them 
m.iy easih be inisunderstood The Bnti’-li Section 
have therefore <lecieleel to aelvise those who propO:?e 
to <icce[)t tile invit.ition to Adcnna to acknowledge the 
in\itation in the followhig njtiiuiLr: — 

lo) Disiegard the* }eliow foim .iltoge ther. 

{b) bill in name and uddfes'. on the postcird. 
o ) Fill in names and .nldri's^es on tin* llVo/c 
Fi>rin. but leave the ‘'Auiount 
of Sub-criptii'U ■' lilank, and do not send 
any iiieuiey or clie<pie eMth tlie Application 
Fovui. 

(r/( St nd to the .Secietars ILI B.A. names aaid 
adelresse.s of those* going to tin ( 'oiigrc ss. to- 
getlier with a cheejuc or postal order payable 
to him for the amount of tlie Mibsta iptions. 

The British Section will be responsible for fuiwvard- 


inn ibe sub^ci iptious to \u niiaaiul ni ikiiig all further 
a i raiijt nient': w iili tlu l.\tcuti\L id tin ( ongress. 

It. laur. \ou -hon'd nnt tuul it coiumunt in be pre- 
-Lllt. tlu cliiount of ynlll CnllLlibutlnll \’v J I 1)0 niuiiutl 
to \ t Cl d oul - lailh! ill\ . 

1 \N AUt-ALiviiu S'Cittmij. 

Transactions of the 1906 Congress. 

I’lie C'l'o. oju-/ 1 /M' ^ uf tht Li^t Congies.^, under 
the title frmis.irii.'f: ^ >■/ tilt' Vllt/i Litcr,i ff i'>}i(il 
C<"i //'eA> cj L'.ivh'ii 190h, i- u )W ready 

lur i-^iie, and will be in the hands (d* suhscrlhing 
memhors early next w- ek. It consists, with tli*' 
illustrations, (.f ntarly cOO closely printed page^, 
ami c'impiise-. a cuinplete record uf the variuiH 
functions, discu-sums, an I proceedings. Tht' 
seventy papers ontrihuted on the subjects selected 
for discu^-mn are printed l>i cj b nso. These Taper's 
include : — 

ill “’The Execution or luiportaii: CTOvenunent anil 
Municipal AiLliiteetmal Woik by .'salaiied i >Ihi laL,'* Iw 
Utio Waanei, O^Car biiuoii. and Gaston Tolat. 

iTI.t Arcliiteetural Copyiicbt and Owueishij) of Diaw- 
iiig-f* by 11. Heatbeote Sitatbani, M Geurccs Haiinand. 
Ga-ton Tifdat, and D. Pa’ulo s^ilvaU 

(ill.) *• Stf.el iUid lb_-nd‘uiei.d CuiiLiete C-ju-tlUL tlun.’* i)\ 
the Jo’nr Reuiioice'i Cenciete Coniiiiitme. F. P. Goodiicb. 
i'lou-sei Cli-aUet, Gaston To lat. Henry Adanis. A von 
Wi,-LLidns. Aueu-tin Ptev. pLtei’ 13. Wialit. and Juaijuin 

]Ia-igo.li. 

tIV.i >• rile Ed ;e aion ot tlic Pabbe in Aodiitectuie." bv 
Joku PEeiM. A.R A.. T. G. Ja-.k- ai R A., Aithui Hill. 
Othinar V. Leixiiei, Baiiister F. Fkrteher, OttJ Wagner. 
F del Vil <11 y C.iininiia. Ga-ton I'n lay Ga-toii Am.iaux. 
Aib.it Maveux. Jean Gi Ron. and Dr. Muthesius. 

I V.i •' A Statutory CUialitication tor Architects.” by John 
S. Aiclnbald. Louis Bonniei. Gaston Xr» lat. Otto Wagner, 
Roheit Walker, A. Xoitb. and Virgil X.i'Av. 

(VI.) "The Aichitrct Ciatt-nian : how lar -hoiild the 
Ai’chiteet receive the d’heoretical and Ih'actieal Trainine 
ot a Cuitt-nian ? ” l)v Reginald Illoinheld, A.R A.. W. R. 
Lethaby, i’r. van GobbeEchioy, Ottu Wagner, Robert 

I. e-ace, Ga-ion TuTat. and J. M. I’oupinel. 

iNTl.) "The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and 
Open Sp.ii e^/' ]>y Cb Buis, Lugt ru' Hfnard, Di. J, 
StiilEen, Polle- \ Vivo, (ia-toii Tn.lat, Raymond Unwin. 
Aucu-tin Rev. 

(\ III ) do what Extent and in what Sen-e -hoLild tlie 
AiekueLt lia\e Control (wer other Aiti-t- 01 Craftsmen lu 
tliL Cunijiletiuii of a National oi Idiblic Building ** Iiv Sii 
Riehmond. R.A . H. P. Xi not, Gaston Trf lat, L. B. 
.Miillii, Otto WaL'iioi. 1)1. P J. II. Cuxpei^, Jo.-e Amaigos, 
M. de Xo\ Ltto. 

{IX.) ' dd’e Rt -pon-ibiiitK*., ul a Go\(.iiiment in tlie 
Con-eivaliofi ot Nation d Muiuiinent-,” by l^iofos-oi 
Baldwin Blow 0 . A Bt'-n.ird. Gaston Trflat. J. Vitigas y 
Rainoneda. I'lof. W' R la'thalA , t bi.- I’li-t an College. 

|X.) " IbeCi'iduit of .Vu.}iit‘Ctinai Competitions,'' by 

J. Guader, Ga-.ion d n bit. ibe Sotioti' Bouwkiin-t en 
\ i'ieiid-eh ip. 

Supplementaiy I’.ijms: " Noth e on tin* ClnUeau ot 
Samt-Gfunam,' by Jiou' af D.umiei * The Tomb of Ag i- 
niemnon/i 1 a Di.CmiI Smith: "Vlitlnd toi the Rccon- 
st'ui'tioii of Aiehiti (*t mal Monument- bv Meti .ipliuto- 
ginpbv,” by Marei‘1 le Tomneaii. 

XVn-iricmbcr.s uf the Uuugress may obtain 
copies of the Thui'-iit til lit tho Institute, 
price 10 (yj. 
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The Jury System of Judging Competitions. 

l\)th Match 1908. 

To the Editor Jouknal R.LB.A., — 

SiK, — I see by your report of the discussion on 
Mr. 'Wills’s resolution in favour of the jury system 
that it was rather taken for granted by several 
speakers that this system had already been tried in 
this country and found wanting. A recent important 
com]3etition was referred to as a ease in point. 

Might I be allowed to doubt whether the method 
referred to can rightly be called the jury system — 
as I am informed it is understood in those coun- 
tries where it is used — unless it carried with it 
some system whereby independent votes were 
awarded by the individual members of the jury on 
the different points of the designs, these votes 
added up to eliminate those of least merit, and 
the process repeated till one design only is left, 
which design comes to the front automatically by 
its own merits, without its being necessarily the 
one which appeals most strongly to the personal 
tastes of any member of the jury. 

As this matter has now to receive the serious 
attention of the Competitions Committee, it might 
be of great assistance to their deliberations if the 
Institute would approach all foreign Architectural 
Societies and find out how they judge competitions, 
with special reference to the working of the jury 
system, where such system prevails. — I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, A. E. Jemmhtt 

The late Mr. D. R. Dale [F .\ — District Surveyors. 

Mr. Daniel * Robert Dale, who died on the 
29th ult. at the age of seventy-one, had been a 
Fellow of the Institute since 1882. He served a 
pupilage of five years with the late John Blore, of 
Brompton, and was subsequently engaged prepar- 
ing drawings for fortifications in the office of the 
Royal Defence Commission. For ten years from 
1806 he was in partnership with the late James 
Tolley [F.], and afterwards practised by himself 
until 1894, when he took into partnership his old 
pupil, Mr. Franklin Gadsdon. This partnership 
endured till 1904. Mr. Dale was apj^ointed District 
Surveyor for ^Yest Streatham in 1880, and held 
the ax^pointment till his retirement last year. He 
was a very active man in municipal matters, being 
a member of the Court of Common Council of the 
City of London, and serving on some of the prin- 
cipal committees of that body. 

Mr. Alexandeu Guaeam, F.S. A., lion. Secretary, 
in making the formal announcement of the decease 
at the Institute last ^Monday, referred to Mr. Dale’s 
appointment as District Surveyor under the Metro- 
politan Building Act of 1855, which x>ermitted a 
X>ractising architect to act also as District Surveyor. 
IMr. Graham said he thought the occasion would 
be opportune to mention that last summer a 
deputation from the Institute waited upon the 
Building Act Committee of the London County 


Council on the subject of the appointment of 
District Surveyors. This deputation urged very 
strongly a return to the old lines, when architects of 
experience, architects acquainted with every form 
of building construction, and with the new mate- 
rials which were being introduced from day to 
day, were District Survej’ors. They felt it would 
be better to revert to the old lines rather than con- 
tinue with the new, under which architects were 
sim^ffy building surveyors or building inspectors, 
acting under the strict regulations of the London 
County Council. He was sorry to ^ay that the 
County Council had not paid much attention to 
what the deputation had said. He hoped, however, 
that the day would come when actual facts might 
be brought to light to show that the practising 
architect of experience was, in the interests of the 
public, the best man they could have for a District 
Surveyor. He mentioned this matter because he 
believed it was not generally known among members 
that the Council had taken this step, and had done 
their utmost to represent to the County Council 
the views the Institute held upon the subject. Mr. 
Dale, their late esteemed Fellow, was one of that 
band of architects who acted as District Surveyors 
under the old Act. There were very few left of the 
old practising -architect District Surveyors, and in 
a few years they must become extinct. 

Mr. Wm. ^YooDWAED ~FI said he endorsed to 
the full what Mr. Graham had said with regard to 
District Surveyors. His (Mr. Woodward’s) expe- 
rience, and the experience of everyone who had 
been in practice, showed that the right man for 
a District Surveyor was the man Avho had followed 
the jii’ofession of an architect, and who heljied 
them in every way, net only in conforming to the 
Building Act and doing what was necessary in the 
public interest, but as knowing the whole subject 
as a result of his own practic.il experience. 

The late George Allen Mansfield ^FX 

The Sydney Herald announces the death, at 
the age of seventy- three, of Mr. G. A. Mansfield, a 
Fellow of the Institute since 1873. Mr. Mansfield, 
who was a native of Sydney, was the son of the 
late Rev. Ralph Mansfield, a name closely identi- 
fied with the early history of the colony. He was 
articled to the late John Frederick Hilly, was for 
some years associated with him in partnership, and 
afterwards engaged in practice on his own account. 
Many of the principal banks and commercial build- 
ings in Sydney were erected from his design'^. 
For several years he was architect to the 5s>w 
South Wales Council of Education, having charge 
of all existing public school buildings, and the 
designing and carrying out of all new ones. He 
was the first President of the New South Wales 
Institute of Architects on its formation in 1871, 
and filled the office for many subsequent years. 
Some of the leading architects of Sydney received 
their training in his office. 
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The late Frank Garfield Johnson [-LL 

Intimation has been received of the death of 
Mr. F. G. Johnson [A.\ v\’hich occurred at 
Shanerhai on the 9th ulr., after a few days' illness, 
^fr. t\hn. H. Atkin Berry 'F.\ who has kindly 
communicated the sad news, writes : — 

‘Oil*. Johnson left England for Shanghai just 
two years ago, together with Mr. G. A. Johnson 
{ A~ (who, though of the same name, is in no way 
related to the deceased), these two gentlemen 
having been selected for appointment as assistants 
to the firm of Messrs. Scott A Carter, architects, 
of that city. Mr. Walter Scott M.j, head of that 
hrm, writing to me from Shanghai, under date 
13th ult., in a letter just received, and referring 
to Mr. John'=ion’s death, says : — ' I need hardly 
tell you how much I regret this sad termination 
to what I am sure 'would othervsise have been a 
successful career. Johnson was a thoroughly good 
fellow, well up in his work, hardworking, con- 
scientious, and popular with all his companions. 
He '^vas buried on the 11th, and having been a 
member of the Volunteer Corps his bearers were 
eight of his comrades, a s<juad of his company 
fired three volleys over his grave, and the “Last 
Post was sounded at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony.’ Mr. Johnson was tw^enty-seven years of 
age. He became a Student of the Institute in 1902, 
passed the Final Examination in 1903, and was 
elected Associate in 1904. For the three years 
preceding his departure for Shanghai he served as 
a'^sistant in the Superintending Architect’s Depart- 
ment of the London County Council.” 

Mr. W. J. Locke T/.J.L 

Among new members present at the meeting 
last Monday was the late Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. W. J. Locke, who was elected Hon. 
Associate at the meeting of the 2nd inst. The 
President, remarking Mr. Locke’s presence, observed 
that the duty which ordinarily devolved upon the 
Secretary he should like to take upon himself on 
that occasion, for it was a very great pleasure 
indeed to him to invite their former esteemed 
Secretary to come ti the tcible for his formal 
induction among them as Hon. Associate. Mr. 
Locke had the heartie-^t of receptions, and '^'as 
V arinly cheered '} < ho >ljook hands with the Prosident 
and turned to take his seat among the members. 

The Woodcarver at St. Paul’s. 

We Lave been informed by Mr. W. J. Gribble 
that he has made iiKpuries at tlio British l\Iuseum, 
and that the letter of “ Phillip Wood ” Moukxal, 
p. 2^21 is not to he found there. ^Ir. (rrihl)le con- 
tributed the document to the Jouuxal in good 
faith, but with inade([uate precautions, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Arthur Bolton and Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter for calling attention to the doubtful 
character of the letter. 


AECHITECTS’ BENEYULKXT SOCIETY. 

Annual Report adopted at the Annual General Meeting, 
I2th March 1908. 

The Council, in submitting their Fifty-eighth 
Annual Beporr, have to lecord that the number oi 
necessitous cases which sought the assistance of 
the Society was not ^0 great as that of last jaar. 
The unfortunate circumstances of the majority of 
the applicants have been largely duo either to 
the advance of age or ill health. The rules 
of the Society forbid publicity with regard to 
individual cases, hut it a ‘'Utlicientiy esta- 
blished fact in architecture, as in other profes- 
sion'', that it is extremely ditlicult for a man who 
has arrived at middle life, and whose practice has 
fallen oti, to find employment in a subordinate 
position. And some of the saddest cases which 
come before the Council are due to this cause. 
There are also cases where the professional man 
has not been in a position to provide for those 
wTiom he has left behind — the cases of the wTdow 
and the orphan in poor circumstances. Here 
again the timely help of the Society has been of 
the greatest value. The circumstances of each 
case are investigated by the Council and as^^i^t- 
ance granted in proportion to the needs of the 
applicant, and apiJied in a manner most likely to 
reinstate him or her in an independent position. 
Out of seventy- one applications received during 
the year sixty-five were found desernng of assist- 
ance, this number comprising thirty-seven archi- 
tects and architects’ assistants, fifteen 'v\Tdow's, and 
thirteen orphans. In addition to these ten pen- 
sioners received their usual payments. The total 
amount thus distributed in relief was ^91<S. os. 

With regard to the financial position of the 
Society the Council regret that the amount re- 
ceived in subscriptions was only aGo-S. 195 . 6^/., as 
against ^683. 135. received last year. At the end 
of the year many subscriptions were in arrear, and 
six members had withdrawn their subscriptions. 
Although the number of subscribers has increased 
'^Tthin recent years, it is still small as compared 
with the number of practising architects in the 
I nited Kingdom, being not more than ten per- 
cent. of the whole. The S(jciety has always largely 
benefited by the individual efi'ort of its "members, 
and it is felt that with more systematic help 
in this direction the finances would be gradually 
establisl'Lod on a firm basis. 

The total amount received in donations was 
AIG9, as against A344. O-s-. 2(L received last year, 
including a donation of tlo received from the 
executors of the late James Toleman. Further sums 
wtu-e also I'eceivod from Mr. Jolm T. C’hristopher 
{iT5. 05.), Mr. John Borrowman (ATO. IO 5 .), ]^Ir. 
Alfred Saxon Snell (I'lO), Mr. (4raham Awdry 
Anonymous (per the President) Miss 

Mabel L, Taylor (45. 55.), Mr. E. W. Allfrey 
(xo. 05.), Mr. It. F. ^ allance (X5. 55.), and various 
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sums in smaller amounts. In consequence of 
these donations and the balance carried over from 
last year the Council were enabled to increase the 
investments by the purchase of £25^. 7s. 9(1. New 
Zealand Three per Cent. Inscribed Stock at a cost 
of £220. 

It is with ofreat regret that the Council have to 
record the death of Mr. Arthur Maryon Watson, 
Mr. T. Barnes Wiliiams, Mr. George Saunders, 
and Mr. John Smith. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council : 
Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, Mr. F. W. 
Hunt, Mr. W. L. Spiers, and Mr. Arthur Ashbridge. 
To fill the vacancies caused by these retirements 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
AYm. Dunn, ^Ir. Henry T. Hare, Mr. Benjamin 
Ingelow, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, and Mr. William Woodward. The 
Council have also the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
William Glover and Mr. Edwin T. Hall as Vice- 
Presidents. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for office accommo- 
dation and for the use of rooms in which to hold 
their meetings. 


KEVIl-WS. 

CHURCH FURNITURE. 

English Church FurnUure. By J. Charles Ccu, LL.D., 

F.S.A.. and Alfred Hat veif^ M.B. Priccls. 6J. [Mclhueti. 

1907 .] 

An important work on English ecclesiology has 
appeared under the unattractive and somewhat 
misleading title of “ English Church Furniture.'’ 
Such a book has been very long wanted. In fact 
nothing of the kind, to my knowledge, has been 
published since Parker’s Glossarif appeared and 
the old Cambridge Camden Society published its 
excellent little Handbook to Ewjlisli Hccicsiolorjii. 
my copy of which is dated 1847. Handbooks on 
Gothic architecture have appeared in shoals, but 
never a one on ecclesiology. A^et, at any rate of 
the outer world, for one who is interested in the 
architecture of a church there are ten who take an 
interest in fonts, screens, pulpits, bench- ends, and 
the like. The scope of the new book is very com- 
prehensive, as may be seen from the table of con- 
tents. It includes the altar and its accessories, 
the altar-rails, reredos, sedilia, aumbry, piscina, and 
Easter sepulchre ; church jdate ; screens and rood- 
lofts ; pulpits, hour-glasses, and lecterns ; stalls, 
misericords, bench-ends, poppy-heads, and pews ; 
chests, alnieries, alms-boxes, and collecting-boxes ; 
fonts and font-covers ; the church lights and 
church embroidery — in fact, practically everything 
in an English church except the mural paintings, 
stained glass, incised slabs, encaustic tiles, and 


ironwork. The method pursued by the authors is 
to give an historic account of each item — e.g. fonts 
— and then to provide a complete list of all the 
important fonts in the country, arranged in 
counties ; in addition a special description is 
given of the more important examples. The 
same course is taken with the altar, the screen, 
the pulpit, and the rest. Such lists, in the nature 
of things, cannot be made exhaustively complete 
and accurate ; but it will surprise most to find 
what an extraordinarily large number of examples 
has been catalogued. To bring such lists together 
must have meant years of preliminary labour. The 
book contains thirty -two plates as well as about 
ninety illustrations in the text, and, being well and 
clearly printed, is remarkably cheap at the price. One 
of the authors. Dr. J. C. Cox, has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying church accessories, first 
in the compilation of his monumental work in four 
volumes on the Churches (jf Derbyshire, and more 
recently in surveys of many districts undertaken 
for the Victoria History of the English Counties, 
now. in course of publication. The book is clearly 
and brightly written ; there is little of dryasdust 
antiquarianism about it. There is no architect, 
however extensive his practice and his exj^erience, 
but will find a wealth of novelty and interest in 
the book, and frequently a fiood of light thrown 
on what may have seemed unintelligible or unim- 
portant, or which perhaps has been passed over 
unnoticed. The book being fully indexed, the 
very numerous churches treated of are easy of 
reference. Francis Bond ~\H.A k 


SHOP-FRONTS. 

KnuVish Shop-front Old and Xcw : So ics of Examples 

by Leading ArchiteLts. By Horace Dan and E. C. 
^[ortfan Wilhtiotl. La.Svo. I.otid.FJOl. Pricclos.net. 
\B. 1\ Batsfotd, 94 High Holbotn.] 

So accustomed have the frequenters of towns 
and cities become to the monotony of street upon 
street of commonplace shop-fronts that to come 
across one with any claims to distinction was till 
recent years an experience which the observant 
passer-by was not slow to record. What a remark- 
able state of afi’airs it is that a well-designed shop- 
front should be such a precious relic in our older 
cities and such a rarity in our modern ones ! The 
fact is that the old ones, which almost certainly 
had some interest or some characteristic feature, 
have nearly all been pulled down, altered or ‘‘ im- 
proved ” beyond recognition, and the new ones 
have sprung up in their thousands, regardless of 
everything but the one consideration of providing 
the largest possible area of plate-glass. And this 
necessity, real or imaginary, of making the glass 
area as great as the ingenuity of man can devise 
has tended to the glorification of plate-glass, but at 
the same time it has ruined the architecture of our 
streets, and will yet continue to do so, more or 
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less : for when a conviction, however erroneous, has 
once received general acceptance it takes a long 
time to remove it. But the appearance of this 
book is a hopeful sign, and it augurs well for the 
future that there should be sufli jiently wide interest 
in the subject to call for it at all. 

Without the skilled de>igner the shop-front of 
to-day is almost certain to be unarchitectural, 
because contrary to architectural principles and to 
sound construction. Tiie construction may be 
"iifhciently strong, but it is seldom apparent ; and 
an appearance of weakness prevails where strength 
and solidity -hould be most forcibly expressed. 
And the unfortunate thing that the skilled 
designer is so rarely approached and given the oppor- 
tunity to avail himself of the materials and methods 
of construction which the present day affords, and 
to dispose them in forms suggested by a study of 
the old models which yet survive. But this book 
shows that now and again the o]3 port unity has 
occurred, and in many instances has been made the 
most of. Here in a small compass a series of 
fffry-two collotyped views have been brought 
together from old and new examples scattered 
about London and many other cities. It is very 
interesting to turn them over and note their points 
one hy one ; but in spite of variety of types and 
display of inventiveness noticeable in the modern 
ones it is to the old examples that ^ye turn back 
for the more reticent, more reposeful, and more 
thoroughly satisfying designs. It may be thought 
that their number could with advantage have been 
greatly increased : there are certainly many more 
hidden away in various parts of the country ; but 
the types illustrated here have been so well chosen 
that it is very doubtful whether many could be 
found that differ sufficiently, except in detail, to 
warrant their inclusion. One misses the old signs 
which expressed at a glance the nature of the trade 
carried on within, but their absence opens up the 
possibility of striking some note in the design of 
the shop-front itself. Plate xv. is an exceedingly 
good example of this, and plate xxxvi. is another ; 
but it is rarely attempted, for it is not every trade 
that suggests a suitable 7noli/, and good lettering is 
the next best thing, seen to advantage on the angle 
shop (plate XX xi.), and on another sh ')p belonging to 
the same firm in Kingsway, which does not, how- 
ever, figure in the book. The letterpress is concise 
and well interspersed with further illustrations, 
which are of value in themselves, and help to 
explain the plates ; and in one or two instances 
working drawings of subjects illustrated are repro- 
duced, as in the case of the well-known recessed 
front in Cheapside (plate xvii.). 

It is likely that the book will draw attention to 
the consideration of shop-fronts, not only trom the 
aesthetic, but alsj from the commercial point of 
view ; and more important still that it will mate- 
rially help to raise the standard of design, and con- 
tribute to the impruvemeiit which has tentatively 


manifested itself in recent year'^. The authors are 
(juite Ju^ufied in their (Opening stateiuent lu the 
preface to the effect that “ no apology is nerded 
for the publicatii n of a volume upon shop-fronts, 
a "'ubject full of architecturiil interest,” and (uir 
thanks are due to them and to the publisiier for 
tile delightful one that they have }uuduced. 

AllTfU'K SrUATTON .1.’. 


CoMPKTlTinXS. 

Tiverton Schools. 

Mr. E, S. lAikin, writing < n behalf of tlie pro- 
moters ot this competition under date isth March, 
says : — 

‘•In accordance with representation.-^ made by 
several competitors, architects ^Yho desire additional 
information to that already supplied in the Con- 
ditions issued are requested to send their questions 
not later than Tuesday next, 24th March. Sup- 
plementary information wall then be sent to com- 
petitors by 31st March, instead of the ISth Ajiril, 
a-3 stated previou.sly, thus giving them the benefit 
of the intervening time. Several important ques- 
tions have been asked, the answ er^ to which archi- 
tects should know^ before commencing work.” 


MINUTES. X. 

At the Tench Genera] Meeting (Orthn.irvi ui the Ses-ion 
l‘.Mj7-08, heUl Muinhiv, l‘»th I'.Mus, at S p.m. — 

Pie^ent : Mr. Thomas E. Colkutt. I’rcsid, nr, in the Chair ; 
27 Fellows (im lulling tun inembtis of the Counuili. 28 
Associate'-. 1 Hon. A^-sociatu. mid M-itur^ — the Minutes of 
the General Meetings iSpecial and Basinc'"-) held iMouday. 
2nd March IDOs ^p. .30Sg weie taken as leid and signed 
a'- coriect. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decea-e of George 
Allen Man-tield (Sidney, N.S Wj, hclhnt, elected ls7o ; 
Daniel Robeit Dale, elected : Fiank Gaitield 

dnhnson, J.ssocuge, elected lUOl. 

Tlie following member^) tittending for the tiiot tune "iiice 
their election were tormally admitted In tln^ Chairman 
viz. William John Locke "founeily Seciettuit 
Jfnii As^nciatv , Gilbert Mackenzie Ticnch. Reginald Guy 
Kirkby, Joseph Heiii\ Taylor. RoLind Welcli, and Walter 
Adoljihus llitchie-Fallon, .Is-sof zu/cs. 

A Paper on BANoorii Villvgl A'-yjam, Ki>iXDUia.H, 
ba\ing been lead by Mi. Hippolyic J. Blanc, IPS. A. [IW 
and illustrated ]>y lantern slides, a discussion endued, and 
a vote of thanks was pa-'-ed to i\Ii. Bl.inc by acchumitioii. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated al 
10.20 pan. 

Tiu following student luu mg sutisfm toiily completed the 
the thiee year.s’ coui-e in aichitectuie at Unicer-ity Col- 
lege. Loudon, lias been extuiqited by tlie Boaid ot Examiners 
trnm sitting for the Inteimediate lAimination. and has 
been registeied Student Jt.IJJA.: Euwtis AsiiBCUMai 
IliciiAiiDs [['rotuttioiu r lOatr, ot 10 Wetherby Gardens, S.W, 
This exemption was grantecl in January last year. 




THE CATHEDEAL CHUECH OF CEE ALU, SICILY. 

By George Hubbard, F.S.A. [U.] 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 30th March 1908. 

I N reading a Paper this evening on the Cathedral of Cefalii I propose to quote largely from 
a Paper I communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, and tvhich subsequently appeared 
in Arclueologia in 1898. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining photographs of this 
cathedral, I regret that I am able to give so few illustrations ; but, as I shall treat the subject 
largely from an historical point of view, their omission, perhaps, may not be so noticeable. 

Ever since 1838, when Mr. Gaily Knight published his Normans in Sicily, with a folio 
volume of drawings by Mr. George Moore who accompanied him on his Sicilian tour, the 
cathedral church of Cefalii has l^een known to antiquaries, and architectural students, as a most 
important example of the Early Sicilian Norman pointed style. In 1884 1 had the good fortune 
to be quarantined for nine months in Sicily, owing to an outbreak of cholera ; and of these 
nine months I spent more than one of them at Cefalu, at that time some twenty miles distant 
from the nearest railway station. At Cefalu I spent my time making drawings and taking 
measurements of the cathedral. In 1896 I again visited the island for the purpose of 
correcting and completing the work I had commenced twelve years before, and now, after the 
lapse of yet another twelve years, I am pleased to lay before you such evidence as I have in 
support of the theory, that pointed Gothic work was derived from the pointed Norman work 
of Sicily, and particularly from Cefalu. Also to assign an exact date to those portions of the 
cathedral of which the date has hitherto been only vaguely conjectured. 

The conquest of Sicily from the Saracens by the Normans, begun in 1062 with the capture 
of Messina, was not completed till 1090. The commencement, therefore, dates four years 
earlier, and closes four-and-twenty years later, than the conquest of England by William the 
Bastard. In Sicily the conquerors were confronted by some of the noblest architectural 
monuments of many successive civilisations. Sikel and Phoenician, Greek and Carthaginian, 
Eoman and Byzantine, Arab and Saracen, had all left behind them a series of architectural 
examples for grandeur and variety unequalled, within the same area, in any other part of 
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the world. The circunl^tance^ of the eon 4 Uest, ho^Yevel^ detenniiiod that tlu^ ladiu-ipal iimdi- 
hcation which the Norman style underwent in Sicily should lie derived from the Saracen. 
The conquerors adopted the })ointed arch of the inisheliever, and their adept ion of it, 1 venture 
to think, revolutionised the architecture of C’hristendom. Their adoption (tf it in Sicily, 
indeed, was hardly a matter of deliberate choice. Dwelling in Saracen cities and towns and 
villages, surrounded on all hands by the pointed arch, in nearly all the domestic and ndigious 
buildings they had wrested from the Saracenic (wvners, the Normans in ^icily, long ]»efore 
they had begun to build houses and churches for themselves, had ])ecome thoroughly familiar 
with this form of construction ; and when they did begin to build for themselves, they naturally, 
and unconsciously, almost inevitably, adopted the pointed arch with which they w*ert‘ .-sur- 
rounded in their daily life. 

It is more than probable that the Norman conquerors employed the Saracenic workmen 
to execute their buildings, and these Saracenic w^orknien w^ould doubtless adopt the pointed 
arch to which they were accustomed. I hope, however, to adduce some evidence to show 
that, though perhaps all the early buildings under the Norman conquerors w'ere executed bv 
the Saracens, there w'as one great and notable exception in the Cathedral Church of Cefalm’ 

The earliest w'ork under the Norman rulers is to be found in the Church of San CTi»»vanni 
dei Leprosi at Palermo. This was built by Count Eoger, the youngest of the Titan brood of 
the needy Norman knight Tancred de Hauteville Count Eoger, who was throughout the 
leading spirit of the Norman Conquest, died in 1101, the uncrowned King of Sicily. 

Before dealing particularly with Cefalu. I propose quickly to review' other w'ork under the 
Norman rulers, in order to show the contrast of the absence of Norman influences in any of 
them, as compared with the distinctly Norman influence at Cefalu. 

Mr. Seth-Smith, in his admirable lecture, given at the Architectural Association, in 
December 1906, on the architecture of Sicily, says that the first Norman church, S. Giovanni 
dei Leprosi, w'as built outside the W'all of Palermo, as early as 1071, by Robert Guiscard during 
his long siege. It is a Basilican plan, with arcades of round arches over octagon 2 )iers, fiillv 
developed transept, not projecting beyond the side aisle wulls, but rising as high as the nave : 
the central crossing is covered }>y a diuiie '' [fig. 1]. Prom its Basilican plan and domed 
central crossing it is difficult, not to say impossible, to trace here any Norman influence. 

La Martorana, at Palermo, wars built about 1129 by George of Antioch, the High Admiral 
of King Eoger. Prom a tilan prepared by]^[r. Seth-Smith it will be seen that it is designed as 
a true Greek cross within a square [fig. 2]. There is no suggestion of the T.atin cro>s, nor 
is there any distinctive Norman feature in the building. The interior show's the Saracenic 
pointed arch. 

San Cataldo, Palermo [tig. 3], of approximately the same date— viz. 1130— is likewise Greek 
in plan, with three domes over the nave. Here, again, there is no trace of a Norman origin. 

San Giovanni degli Eremiti has a curious T-shaped plan [tig. 4] showing a Byzantine 
origin: this church W’as completed in 1132. The late Mr. P. IV. Bedford, in a letter to 
Phene Spiers, considered that the present church w'as an addition to one of the Moorish 
mosques, of which, Mr. Spiers says, many existed in Palermo at the time of the Moorish 
dynasty. Tlie exterior view' does in no w'ay suggest a Norman oilgm, nor is there anv dis- 
tinctive Norman w'ork in the interior. The cloisters, how'ever, which are of a somew'hat later 
date, undoubtedly show' a Norman influence. 

La Capella Palatina, built 1132, is designed on the plan of a Roman basilica [tig. 5]. 
So is Monreale [tig. 6], wliich w'as begun in 1174. 

All these churches are in or around Palermo : and Pergusson says, W'hen speaking of 
them, that “ the Gothic feeling in PaleiTno is almost wliolly wainting." 
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All of these buildings v;ere the work of Roger II., the first Xorman crowned King of Sicily, 
except the earliest, San Giovanni dei Leprosi, which was built by his father, Count Roger. 

It will be noted that none of these churches are planned on the Latin cross. The whole 
conception in the designs, though built under Norman rulers, is quite alien to Norman 
influence. The cathedral of Messina, according to Gaily Knight, was begun in 1098. Little, 
however, remains of the original structure, which externally shows no appearance of transepts. 

The cathedral church of CefaKi is one well deserving of more careful study than it has 
yet received. Cefalu lies on the north coast of Sicily, just fifty miles from Palermo on the 
west, and considerably more than that distance from Messina on the east. It is a mediaeval 
town, technically I su2)pose a city, built on the ledge of a rock, at the base of the cliff on which 
stood the ancient CephaliRdium, itself, according to the late Professor Freeman, the successor 
of a prehistoric Sikel settlement. 

The buildings that formed part of the ancient city, composed of huge irregular blocks 
wedged immovably together, are still visible on the heights above the town, here and there 
pierced by openings made in later days by masons who trimmed and squared the stones 
through which the openings were made, and here and there carved a classic moulding above 
them for a label. Here and there, too, are additions, wrought by Roman hands, with small 
stones and a lavish amount of mortar, in strange contrast to the cyclopean work of their prede- 
cessors. The cathedral stands on rising ground at the end of the town, immediately under 
the cliff’. At the eastern end the earth has been allowed to accumulate against the walls to 
a height of from sixteen to twenty feet, and the fig trees and cactuses that flourish on the 
encroaching soil render it still more difficult to obtain an impression of its full proportions. 
It was built, as I have said, by the first Norman King of Sicily, who was crowned at Palermo 
on Christmas Day, 1130. 

The legend associated with the building of the cathedral is, that a sister of King Roger 
had married a Calabrian noble, who insulted and illtreated her, and that Roger, in the year 
following her marriage, led an armed force into his dominions on the mainland to punish his 
offending vassal and brother-in-law. He, however, miscalculated the power of the Calabrian 
nobles, and suffered a disastrous defeat at Nocera. Returning to Sicily for reinforcements, he 
was overtaken by a storm so threatening that he vowed if God should permit him to land alive 
he would build a church wherever he first set foot on shore. The ship at last found refuge in 
the wretched harbour of Cefalu, and in fulfilment of his vow the cathedral was begun in 1132. 
Such is the legend ; but the charter of the foundation, still preserved in the episcopal archives, 
and dated 1145, makes no reference to the story. What seems certain is that Cefalu was made 
an episcopal see in 1130, and the cathedral church was begun in 1132. 

I find that Professor Willis, the distinguished authority on Gothic architecture, gives the 
name of the founder as Roger I., which is obviously in error for Roger IL, and he attributes 
the date of the cathedral to 1146. Professor Willis is xnobably quoting irom Letters of an 
Architect from France, Italy, and Greece, })y Joseph Woods, who published his work in 1828. 
Mr. Woods does not support his statement as to the date by any evidence. All other authorities 
are against him, including Dehio and von Bezold, and that careful recorder, Gaily Knight, 
vho says, ‘‘ The peculiar interest which is attached to the cathedral of Cefalu arises from the 
certainty of the date,” which he puts at 1132. 

King Roger laid out his cathedral on no mean scale. The general plan is the Latin 
cross, with three apses at the east end. By internal measurements the total length is 
217 feet 2 inches, and the width across the nave and aisles 89 feet 7 inches, while the width 
across the transepts is 124 feet 6 inches. The nave is just twice the width of the aisle. 

By a comparison of the Latin-cross plan of Cefalu with the domed buildings and Basilican 
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plan of S. Giovanni dei Leprosi, or the true Greek cross of La Martorana and San Cataldo, 
or the Byzantine plan of San Giovanni degli Eremiti, the impression that Cefalu is the only 
distinctive Gothic plan becomes apparent. 

From the purely Gothic peculiarities which single out Cefalu from other contemporaneous 
work in Sicily, m my opinion, it may be inferred that Cefalu was built by Norman and not 
by Saracenic masons. The bearing of this point, in the conclusions I adduce, is to with- 
draw Cefalu from the category of Sara- 
cenic Norman work, and to suggest that 
it would be more correctly included 
amongst CTothic buildings. 

The nave, as is usual in Norman 
work of the period, has an open timber 
roof ; but the choir and south transept 
are vaulted and groined. The groin- 
ing of the choir is here not simply an 
intersection of the vaulting planes, as 
is characteristic of Eoman vaulting or 
early Norman vaulting, and indeed Sara- 
cenic ; for the intersections in the 
pointed groined work are marked by 
projecting ribs which are peculiarly 
characteristic of Gothic work. Mr. John 
Bilson, in his admirable lecture deli- 
vered in this room just nine years ago,'' 
dealt very exhaustively with the ques- 
tion of early vaulting in England and 
in France. In this lecture he attempted 
to show, and I think clearly demon- 
strated, that ribbed vaulting was adopted 
in England before it appeared in France. 

In the earliest examples in both coun- 
tries the vaulting arches were as nearly 
round as the circumstances would per- 
mit in any vaulting over oblong areas. 

The earliest example of a pointed 
arch being introduced in vaulting, Mr. 

Bilson considers, is in the vaulting over 
the nave of Durham Cathedral, which 
was probably carried out between 1128 
and 1133, but here the semicircircular 
curved ribs are employed for the dia- 
gonal arches, and the transverse ribs 
become pointed almost as a matter of course. Abbot Suger’s vaults beneath the western 
towers of St. Denis appear to be true pointed ribbed vaults, and these were erected between 
1137 and 1140. The first example of true pointed vaulting in England probably appears 
over the aisles at Malmesbury Abbey Church between 1140 and 1150. 

I have not found any authority quoting the vaulting at Cefalu, which is quadripartite, ribbed, 

* “ Beginning's of Gothic Architecture " [Jocunal K J.B.A.. 11th and 2oth March 1899.^ 
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and pointed. Seeing that Cefalu was begun in 113*2. it may be assumed that the ea'^teni apse 
was completed in five years. Thus the vaulting of the choir at Cefalu would be completed in 
the very year that a similar kind of vaulting was adopted at St. Deni-^ by Abbot Suger. St. 
Denis is generally accepted as the earliest form of true Gothic vaulting : but there ai)t»ears lobe 
considerable pro])aldlity that the Sicilian example is still earlier. 

If tills view of the Cefalu vaulting is correct, its importance is far-reachhig : for, as 
Fergusson in his History of Arcliitcrture says, *• vaulting was the real formative idea of the 
Gothic style, and it continued to be its most marked characteristic during the continuance of 
the style.*’ 

Mr. Seth-Smith, when he visited Cefalu, was much struck by the lofty choir opening into 
the nave : a feature he regards as elsewhere unknown south of the Alps. It will be noticed 

that in the south transept, below 
the groining and above the clere- 
story windows, is a gallery or 
triforium. This triforium is dis- 
tinctly a Xorman characteristic, 
and is not, I fancy, to be met with 
in any other church of the period 
in Sicily. 

The special and predominant 
feature in the church is the pointed 
arch. The nave arches are pointed, 
so are the arches at the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, and the 
arch lietweeii the nave and choir. 
The arch between the nave and 
crossing of the transepts is pinnted 
and curiou>sly stilted : the arches 
of the ai)se3 and over the windows 
are pointed ; in fact, the wdiole of 
the original structural arches are 
pointed throughout the eluirdi, 
excepting the small round arches 
of the gallery or triforium hetw'een 
the roof vaulting and clerestory 
wiiidow^s in the south transept. 
The highly enriched w^est entrance, 
in which the circular aiadi occurs, 
" —t riAi A ‘ A! uni'll vL : iMHuiMii lo ia-t, 13 a later alteration or addition. 

The sixteen monolithic columns of 
the nave are of granite, wuth the exception of one w^hicli is of cipollino : thev are surmounted 
by Romanesque capitals suggesting Corinthian influences. 

The capitals of the pillars at the intersection of the nave and transepts are distinctly 
Norman. They are no less than six feet in height, and the low^er portion of the nortliei'n 
capital is surrounded with a double belt of foliage, crudely wairked, supporting human fl^'^ures 
about three feet high. 

At the entrance into the choir are tw^o white marble thrones decorated wdlh mosaic. Over 
the one on the right is inscribed ‘‘ Sedes episcopalis,’' and over the left Sedes regia.” The 
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two fimbos, standing each on columns and enriched with mosaic, are also, fortunately, left 
intact in their original position. 

The east window is a single tall lancet. In all cases the windows are small, a feature of 
Norman work which the latitude of Cefalu probably induced the architect somewhat to 
exaggerate. 

The interior of the church is comparatively plain, with the exception of the central apse 
at the east end. This has Ijeen decorated with mosaic, which for grandeur of conception and 
perfection of execution has perhaps no equal. 

Monreale, La Capella Palatina, and St. Mark's at Venice are generally considered to 
contain the hnest examples of mosaics in Europe ; but there is no figure in any of them to 
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equal the great mosaic head of our Lord at Cefalu. The whole of the upper portion of the 
apse is glorified by a half figure of Christ with two fingers half raised as in blessing. Nowhere 
have I seen such im])ressive gravity as this great Christ looking down from the apse. Below 
the figure is a tier of winged angels with Christ again represented in their centre ; below these 
are the Twelve Apostles, the whole being set upon a golden background. Around the apse 
arch, likewise worked in mosaic, is the following inscription : — 

FACTUS HOMO FACTOR HOMINIS FACTIQVE EEr>E:MPTOR 

jrPICO CORPOREUS CORPORA COR DA DEUS 

which may he translated, Made man, the Maker of man and Eedeemer of him I made, 
I, the corporeal God, judge both bodies and souls/’ 
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There is no aping the effect of Christianity in this twelfth-century mosaic : its grandeur 
comes from the profound faith of these Sicilian or Byzantine Greeks who wrought it. Their 
work has remained impressive through the centuries, and still continues to impress the 
beholders with the earnest reality of mediaeval belief. 


Fig. 11.— CEFALU CATHEDRAL. SICILY. 
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xirchitecture is ahvays an expression of faith, and as we judge these monuments of the 
past, so will those who follow us judge our works of to-day. But our works are not of the 
imperishalde nature of Cefalii, nor is there the same strong faith to inspire them. The great 
stained east windows of our cathedrals in North -West Europe are altogether unrivalled in 
Sicily, but no window I have ever seen approaches in impressive grandeur the great Cefalu 
Christ, looking down the church from the eastern half dome of the presbytery. 
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Externallv the east front is umch envit-heJ. Tlie upper portinu. with the t-xeeption of the 
central apse, is suiToun<ka hv a row of circular interlacing arches Yith the N.ainan chevron 
moulding. The two small lateral apses, which terminate at a much lo^^er level, are enriched 
bv interfacing arches supported on slender twin shafts, and above these interlacing arches is 
a series of small semicircles resting on grotesciue heads. The central apse is surrounded by 
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II ^o^v of small pointed arches, supported ])y a curiously ^Yrou,^lll arrangement of slender twin 
columns, with alternate corbels lietween each pair. The predominating influence in the 
general design and in the details of this east elevation is a^ unmistakahly Norman, as the 
predominant influence is Saracenic in Die designs of the other examples of work carried out 
under Norman rulers in Sicily. 
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The whole of the interior, with only a few" insignificant exceptions, besides the roof of 
the nave, remains as it was left by the original builders ; as is also, fortunately, the case with 
the beautiful cloister on the north side of the church. The arcades of this cloister are formed 
by plain pointed arches resting on coupled columns covered with a variety of elaborate 
patterns. The capitals of the columns are all different. Some have figures, others are very 
close imitations of the Greek : all are of marble and beautifully executed. Rows of more 
fanciful columns and capitals it w’ould be difficult to find. For instance, the columns in one 
couplet, as though forgetful of their proper purpose, spring off' at sharp angles, and, after 
curling round each other, return again to their vertical line to support their capitals. The 
capitals themselves throughout are all alive with Eomanesque imaginings — human beings 
struggling amid luxuriant vegetation, griffins with big wings, beasts and creeping things 
innumerable comporting themselves, each after his own kind, in a manner generally 
grotesque, always artistic. 

Here the monks lived their daily life amidst the pleasing general levity of the details of 
these beautiful cloisters, which are in striking contrast to the stern gravity of design in the 
body of the church. Externally the w'est facade presents an extremely massive appearance, 
with its two solid square towers, one hundred feet high, terminating the north and south 
aisles. No plinth, buttress, string-course, or any attempt at ornament detracts from their 
absolute plain squareness, except a row^ of semicircular arches as a cornice under the battle- 
menting of the north towxr, and a billet moulding under the curiously devised battlements on 
the south tow’er. One or tw^o wmdow s alone give relief to these massive structures, and these 
window^s are curious. ^Ye have here tw^o small semicircular arches supported at their snring- 
ing by a small shaft with a Xorman capital, and these tw'O semicircular arches are surmounted 
by an equilateral pointed arch. 

On the top of the townrs are small turrets with battlements of a truly h^aracenic design. 
In bright contrast to these sombre towers the west w'all of the nave, betw^een them, is very 
striking. The total height of this wall is b9 feet ; the upper portion is decorated by an 
arcade of Xorman arches with the distinctive Xorman zigzag mouldings, supported on small 
columns, having Xorman capitals of different designs. Below* this arcade is a row* of inter- 
lacing pointed arches broken in the centre by the w*est window*. This window, the only one 
of any size in the church, is 2*2 feet (> inches high and 17 feet wide. It is pointed, and 
enriched with Xorman mouldings. A porch extends betw*een the two towers. It is composed 
of three arches, the centre one being round and the tw*o side ones pointed. The roof of the 
porch is pointed and groined. To quote Mr. Gaily Knight, ''The w*est portal is remarkably 
curious. It is a semicircle, w*ithin a pediment, resting on plain pilasters. The moulding of 
the pediment is an imitation of the acanthus. The portal has five enriched facicC w*ith a 
bead at the edge. 

On the outside moulding is an enriched scroll, terminating with animals ; on the next 
is the egg-and-tongue pattern ; on the third, figures and pateras : on the fourth, interlacing 
foliage ; and on the facia, next the door, appears the Xorman chevron. The portal and pedi- 
ment are of white marble.” 

The w*est wall and porch are, as will be seen, of a somew*hat different character from the 
rest of the church, and are, in fact, the w*ork of a later designer, wdiose name may, or may not, be 
found in an inscription to which public attention was first directed by Professor Salinas, the most 
eminent Sicilian antiquary, in a Paper read before the Sicilian Society of Historic Archaeology 
in 18S0. It is cut in the low*er order of the second arch in the arcade to the spectator's right 
of the west wdndow" above the porch. I copied it carefully myself in 1884, not having at that 
time seen Professor Salmas’s Paper. It reads : — 
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AXXO DO MIX ICE IXCAEXACIOXIS M'C'^C^XL MEXSE AUGUSTI 
XIII IXDICCIOXE PEE MAXES JOHAXXIS PAX IC TEE A. 


In English it reads : In the year of the incarnation of our Lord 1*240, in the month of 
August, in the thirteenth indiction by the hand of Giovanni Panictera.” 

From this it appears that the western wall and porch were built almost exactly a century 
later than the body of the church, and wLat is strange is that, although both are pointed, the 
newer work relapses more frequently into the use of the circular Xorman arch. 

In order not to break the chronological order of construction, I have omitted, until now, 
any description of the wooden roof of the nave, which in its present form dates from a few 
years later than the west wall and porch. It is, as is often the case in English churches, 
flatter than the original one, as is evidenced by the indications on the external wall where the 
line of the steeper pitched roof abutted. Probably also, as in the majority of English cases, 
such of the rafters of the original roof as could, by cutting off the decayed ends, be made 
available, as well as the timbers still sound, were employed in the construction of the new roof. 

However this may be, by a strange coincidence of luck, the date of the ])resent roof is as 
accurately determined as that of the original cathedral or that of the western wall or porch. 
On two of the great beams are inscriptions recording the name of the benefactor who repaired 
it, and the year in which the work was executed. I made careful transcripts of these inscrip- 
tions, which, owing to the unusual form of certain letters and the extraordinary contractions 
of the words, appeared to baffle all efforts to decipher them ; l)ut by the kind help of Dr. 
Sebastian Evans I am now able to lay before the Institute, not only my original transcripts, 
but the full text in Latin. 

+RECN^’lLVi« ODRomO ICtTORECE 

fnAWRo°RE6 SietWOVihcEdCCnES'- 
Wreo XXfhKRBRE- f ^ Ht'F HO 

HEGKAXTE ILLUSXRISSIMO DOMIXO KOSTEO IXCLITO PvEOE MAXFREDO EE(m SICILIE AXXO V'® MAGXIFICUS 
COMES HEXEICrs DE VKUXTIMILLIA EEPAEAEI FECIT TECTUM HU.TUS ECCLESIE PER HOC OPUS 
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In English this reads : the reign of our most illustrious Lord the reno^Yned King 

Manfred, King of Sicily, in the fifth year, the magniticent Count Henry of Yintimiglia made 
the roof of this church be repaired by this \York.’' 

The second inscription : — 

+ flmo DTf I m UXi II mNS IVN VI ID REG 


HtnO Dr^O W O R EG imAWROVKNOV DNOhOVrhFhOP 


ANNO DOHINI nCC.LXIII MENSIS JUNII YI IDUS REONANXE ILLFSTPaSSlMO DO:^[INO NOSTRO REGE 
YIANFREDO ANNO Y"'^ DOMINO [in oior foi DOMINUS] HENUICUS DE VIGINTIMILLIA FECIT HOC OPUS 


In English : In the year of our Lord 1263, on the sixth of the Ides of the month of June 
{i.e. June 8), in the reign of our most illustrious Lord King Manfred, in tne fifth year, the 
Lord Henry of Yintimiglia made this y ork/' 

In his Paper already quoted Prof. Salinas refers to these inscriptions, of AYhich he read 
the date correctly, though he ^Yas puzzled by the count’s name, and adds that the cathedral 
church appears to have been urgently in need of repair long before that date. In 1232, in 
fact. Bishop Arduino II. was accused of having \Yasted the goods of the church \Yithout having 
sjDent anything upon it. The bishop made ans^Yer that most of the 70,000 tari he was said 
to have made away with in the course of seven years, had ])een spent in repairing the bishoi)’s 
houses, and that he had already begun to repair the cathedral itself. It seems probable that 
the west wall and other woiLs completed in 1240 were those which the prodigal bishop had 
thus begun in 1232. 

In order to carry out these works a 2 ^ 01 ' tion of the roof must have been temporarily 
removed, but the bisho^i's funds seem to have ])een exhausted ])y the repairs of the western 
front, and the roof had to wait till the magnificent Count Henry de Yigintimillia came forward 
with his magnificent subscription in 12()3. 

It is extremely interesting to find such inscriptions upon ancient buildings. To find the 
date absolutely determined, to have on record the names of the artists em^doyed and the 
circumstances in connection with the building, are all matters which give a particular interest 
to Cefalu ; and such records might with much advantage be more generally follo^Yed in the 
present day. 

The generally accepted view that Cefalu, like other works built under the Korman rulers, 
was constructed hy Saracenic workmen does not seem to me to be warranted by the evidence 
of the luiilding. Not only do we get the distinctive Korman characteristic details, such as the 
zigzag or chevron moulding, the billet moulding, and the interlacing Norman arches, but we 
also find a 2>in-e distinctive Norman character in many of the ca^^itals of the columns. The 
vaulting and groining of the choir and south transept is characteristically Gothic in its treat- 
ment, as distinct from the Saracenic vaulting. These details, taken in conjunction witli the 
fact that this building is designed on the iJan of the Latin cross, ditferentiate it from all 
others in Sicily built under Norman rulers, and, in my opinion, go far to show that 
Norman hands, and not Saracenic, laboured upon the structure. 

In further suiiport of this theory I desire to direct the attention of members to another 
fact which has hitherto escaped o])servation. The stones of the fabric are besprinkled with 
masons’ marks, of which I have noted down some fifty. By a careful search I have no 
doubt that a vast numl)er of them would lie found to be reproduced upon mediieval buildings 
throughout Europe. As it is, I have noted down a few from Canterbury, Lincoln, and 
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Fountains, which in ^ome ca^es are precisely similar to those at Cet'aliu ami others hear a 
strong similarity. 

I doubt whether there is any detiuite knowledge on this curious feature in masonry. It 
is, however, worth recording, that the members of the ^\’or shipful Company of Masons in the 
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City of London used to affix their signs against their signatures in the books of the comj)any, 
and many of these signs are common signs on luiildings from a very early date down to the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
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If there were a brotherhood amongst masons in which the sign of the father was adopted 
by the son, then it becomes possible to understand the long-continued adoption of specific and 
similar devices. Wandering gangs of adopted masons doubtless congregated wherever im- 
portant works were in progress, and they evidently affixed their signs on the stones they wrought 
and dressed. The sons, no doubt being brought up to the trade of their fathers, might wander 
off to a distant country where they would chisel the sign of their fathers upon their vork. 
Some such theory as this could, I fancy, alone account for the small refinements in the de- 
velopment of Gothic details, and it is entirely in harmony with the testimony of the evidence 
of the stones themselves. 

It is of course conceivable that such an alien race as the Saracens may have been 
accepted into the brotherhood : but I submit that it is unlikely, and, so far as my investigations 
have gone, there is nothing to bear out that view. Nowhere have I found masons’ marks on 
the stones of other buildings erected in Sicily under the Norman rulers, and this fact, taken 
in conjunction with their purely Saracenic appearance, differentiates them from Cefalu. 
Cefalu, with its Norman details and its abundance of masons’ marks, is singled out, and I 
submit the evidence goes far to show that this building is essentially a Gothic building erected 
by Norman masons. 

If this view be accepted, then Cefalu must be accorded the highest position in the history 
of Gothic architecture. Here we have a building which was commenced in 1132, built by 
the Normans entirely with the pointed arch, with only one or two insignificant exceptions. 
Possibly nowhere can a parallel to this be pointed out. The celebrated Abbot Suger when 
he rebuilt the nave and w'est front of St. Denis in 1140 adopted the round and pointed arch 
almost indiscriminately ; the eastern portion, built in 1144, is all pointed, except the crypt. 
This building is, I l)elieve, the one usually accepted as })eing the earliest example of the tran- 
sition from the round to the pointed style. 

Chartres is perhaps the next building designed with the pointed arch ; the w'est front is 
probably nearly contemporaneous with Suger 's w^ork. The tow^ers v;eve certainly in progress 
in 1145. Sens, the forerunner of Canteihury, in wiiich the pointed arch predominates, w^as 
dedicated in 1167. 

If the pointed arch is the right sign manual of Gothic, as the round arch is the right 
sign manual of Eomanesque, then Cefalu appears to be the first church to mark that distinction 
in style, By these statements I do not w^ant it to be understood that the pointed arch wns 
unknown in France and England. What was known in one Norman province wnuld probably 
be known in all, and there are no doubt very early examples of the pointed arch being intro- 
duced into both countries, while the pure Norman or Romanesque w’as the prevailing stvle. 
That the pointed arch may be the inevitable development from the round arch is i 3 erhaps 
undeniable. The advantage of the pointed arch in vaulting over oblong areas w^as recognised 
before the pointed arch wars adopted as a style. 

The point I do wish to emphasise is that at Cefalu the Norman, or in this case the 
Gothic, pointed arch wais used probably as a distinct style at an earlier date than in any 
other building. 

That the Norman Sicilian pointed arch is the earliest there can be no doubt. The ties 
of kinship, language, and nationality among the Normans of England, France, and Sicilv 
w*ere as yet far from being finally luoken. All w’ere members of a Church the organisation of 
wffiich may almost be said to have been constructed on the interchangeable principle, so 
frequently w’ere the clerks of all grades transferred to all parts of Christendom, and most 
frequently of all from one Norman territory to another. This principle, as I have before 
suggested, appears to have been the custom among the masons. Of all the theories yet 
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advanced as to the origin of the pointed style in Xorth-^Yest Europe, that ^Yhieh derives it 
from the Sicilian, as the Sicilian ^Yas itself derived from the Saracenic, seems to otier fewer 
difficulties, and to l)e more in accordance \Yith the probabilities of the case than any other that 
has been propounded. 

Of work belonging to a later date at Cefalu there is practically none. The only other 
object of interest is a massive silver altar and altar-piece, of Renaissance design, in the nortli 

apse. Its erection was doubtless due 
to the piety of a good ecclesiastic. 
Its preservation intact to this day is 
a striking testimony to the well-known 
piety of the Sicilian brigand. 

Two early monuments formerly 
in the church are still prer^erved eEe- 
where. In the cathedral church at 
Palermo stand four magniticent tombs 
for the Norman king^. They are 
exactly alike in design, except that 
two have been executed in white 
marble inlaid with mosaics, and two 
have been composed entirely of por- 
phyry. Each is a large sarcophagus 
on a pedestal under a marble roof 
supported by four pillars. The sub- 
jection of the coiKiuered race is typified 
in a manner, not without its pathos, 
by the four kneeling Saracens sup- 
porting the sarcophagus of King 
Roger, who had intended to be buried 
at Cefalu. The two porphyry toml)s 
were placed by King Roger in the 
Cathedral of Cefalu, but were after- 
wards removed to Palermo by the 
Emperor Frederic II. to receive his 
father’s l>ody and his own. 

I am aware that I have not got 
the support of the highest authorities 
in the history of architecture when advancing my claim that Cefalu is essentially a Gothic 
building, and that it should take precedence above all others as the forerunner of our Gothic- 
styles. 

Fergusson, with his eiicyclopa'dic knowledge, may perhaps be writing al)out Cefalii fi*om 
personal inspection of the ])uilding ; but I am inclined to think, from his references to Gaily 
Knight for information, that he had not seen the building himself. Speaking of Cefalu he 
says : ‘‘It was commenced i)y King Roger in 1131. It is 230 feet long by 90 feet wide. The 
choir and transepts are vaulted and groined; the nave ha^ a wooden roof ; all the arches are 
pointed : and with its two western towers it displays more Gothic feeling than anv other 
church in Sicily.’’ 

If Fergusson had stopped here, his remarks would, I think, be generally accepted ; 
but on the following page he states : “ The pointed arch there,” that is, in Sicily, ‘‘never was 
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either a vaulting or constructive expedient/' I submit that at Cefalu it is used in the chancel 
directly as a vaulting and constructive expedient, precisely as in France and in England later 
in the century. 

Further on. Fergusson says, vdiile still speaking of the Sicilian pointed arch: ‘'It was 
used currently in Sicily by the Moors, and in Palermo and elsewhere became so essential a 
part of the architecture of the day that it was employed as a matter of course in the churches ; 
but it was not introduced by the Xormans, nor was it carried by them from Sicily to France.” 



FIG. 15 .— CEFALt CATHEDRAL: VIEW FROM THE ^’OR^IM:A^T. 


Of course it was not introduced by the Normans, but I submit, with all respect, that they 
may very probably have introduced into France the new style originating in Sicily. It is 
difficult to conceive that Cefalu had no influence on St. Denis, which was built in a similar 
style to Cefalu, and only some twelve years subsequently. The close connection between one 
Norman province and another is curiously exemplitied in a notable and historical instance. 

Before 1170, or possibly in that year, Henry II. of England offered the hand of one of 
his daughters— then in her sixth year — to William the Clood of Sicily, and William seems to 
have thankfully accepted the proposal. There is no record extant of the manner in which 
this proiiosal was conveyed to William the Good, the Norman King of Sicily; but we can 
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hardly be wrong in assuming that the envoy was an ecclesiastical dignitary with sundry learned 
C'lerks, quite po??si]»ly an architect among tlum, in his train. It \Yas mT, however, till 1170) 
that the little Plantagenet princess, then having attained her twelfth year, wa> actually 
despatched to Sicily to bo married to "William. When she sailed she was accoinj'anied l>y 
an escort w’orthy of a daughter of England and a bride of Sicily. Among the ecclesiastics 
wdio accompanied her were John, Bishop of Norwich, and Barisius, Archdeacon of Bochester: 
wdiile on her arrival at Palermo the envoys were joined Iw (lilts. Bishop ot Evrtux, and other 
dignitaries from Henry's dominions over r^ea. The w^edding and coronatitai took place amidst 
unexampled rejoicings on 18th February 1177 in the Capella Palaiina of King BogerA 
building at Palermo, AWildo, Bishop of Cefalu, being one of the witnesses tn tlie marriage 
settlement. 

This surely is very strong historical evidence of a close connection between Sicily and 
the mainland of Europe, and, I submit, should be taken into consideration in placing Cefalu 
in its proper position in the hi'^tory of architecture. 

The special points of interest to which I am anxious to direct the attention of the Institute 
are these : First, the certainty of the dates at which the several p ortions were constructed. 
The l)ody of the church, with the cloister, was certainly ])egnn in 1132: the west fr< nt, 
between the tow^ers, was certainly far advanced, if not finished, in 1240 ; and the roof of the 
nave was certainly repaired in 12(33. The second point is the fact that the original church 
was built throughout by the Normans in the pointed style at a date probably anterior to any 
other on the mainland of Europe. Also that the general Gothic appearance of the elevations, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the stones of the ])uilding bear in some cases 
precisely similar masons marks to those found on purely Gothic buildings, justifies a recog- 
nition of this Iniilding as a Gothic work. 

I have to express my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Theodore Fyfe, who has kindly 
supplied the view of the cathedral from the N.E., wEich I give on the preceding page. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vice-F resident, in the Chair. 


Mr. W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH [F.] said 
he rose with very great pleasure to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hubbard for his 
admirable Paper. Mr. Hubbard had added to his 
archieological knowledge immense boldness in 
the proposition he had laid before them that 
evening. He (Mr. Seth- Smith) was afraid that in 
taking part in a discussion on the subject he 
should expose his ignorance of the church of 
Cefalu. He had had the privilege of seeing it, but 
only for a day, whereas Mr. Hubbard had spent 
w^eeks, not only in taking notes of the building in 
every particular, but in making a most elaborate 
and beautiful set of drawings, of which they had 
had the benefit at that meeting. Mr. Seth- Smith 
went on to say that he had not expected to be able 
to be present that evening, and that he had jotted 
down a few notes with the intention of forwarding 
them to be read at the meeting. With the Chair- 
man's permission he would now read his criticism of 
the Paper. Mr. Seth-Smith then read as follows 

Mr. Hubbard’s theory that the pointed Gothic 
style is derived from Norman Sicilian is so 
startling, and the argument with which he seeks 
to prove this point so interesting, that the evening 
could not be other than an important one. Had 
Mr. Hubbard gone no further than to declare, as 
he does, that the Northern Gothic pointed arch 
was derived from the Saracens through the Norman 
cccupation of Sicily, we might have found it diffi- 
cult to prove the contrary, but if, as he argues, the 
pointed arch is the sign manual of Gothic, then 
the Gothic style is Saracenic, and a great deal of 
writing and teaching will be undone ! To most of 
our minds, however, the pointed arch is rather a 
happy coincidence in the production of Gothic 
art, giving it its {esthetic character ; but the 
raison d'etre of that style is scientific invention in 
building construction (as indeed of nearly all 
styles), and we should need more evidence than 
even Mr. Hubbard’s ingenious mind has adduced in 
his Paper to convince us that Geo. Gilbert Scott’s 
closely reasoned theory of the development of the 
Gothic out of Romanesque forms by Normans in 
France is not the true and only one, and there is 
no trace of this system of construction in Cefalu or 
elsewhere in Sicily. 

Let us examine Mr. Hubbard’s points in support 
of his declaration in the order of their importance 
as he himself does. 

1. That the Cef alii plan is that of the Eoma)i 
cros.s ; — 

Here he is, I think, quite correct in stating that 
this church is the earliest in Sicily in which this 


form of planning was adopted ; but does this prove 
its Gothic origin *? Surely the Normans were not 
only familiar with this plan in a high state of deve- 
lopment in the He de France,” but also as being 
the almost universally adopted plan of the Western 
Church throughout Europe. In all probability the 
Norman kings of Sicily were compelled, during 
the first fifty years or so of their occupation, by a 
policy of expediency (popularity, ignorance of the 
Saracenic architects’ operatives of any other than 
the Eastern type of plan and construction} to 
adhere to the local conditions ; but when Roger the 
Good was crowned in 1130 and began the palace 
royal and chapel in Palermo, he was more inde- 
pendent. The transeptal plan with choir was 
impracticable in the middle ot the premier etage of 
the Palatinate palace, but he felt free to plan his 
Cefalu Cathedral (which, as Mr. Hubbard tells us, 
was precisely contemporary) on a more episcopal 
scale. The choir of the former is, however, 
emphasised by a dome, as is the crossing of 
Cefalu, and its aisles are vaulted. The cathedral 
of Monreale, cloisters and all, was an enlargement 
and an enrichment of the Cefalu conception — 
Pctlermo Cathedral (before its internal ruin by the 
Palladian school) the same. From Roger’s accession 
onwards no other church plan seems to have ]>een 
admissible. 

2. That the tdwir and south transept are of 
groined vaultiiigf giiadripa) iite, libbcd, and 
pointed, like parts of St. Denis, uducli are con- 
temporary. The eatcrior of the eastern cential 
apse is decorated by interlacing arches uith 
the Xoman checron moulding, and above the 
similar interlacing arches on the small lateral 
apses are small semicircles rc'^ting on grotesgiie 
heads. The coupled icindoiv arches iji the toicers 
spring from a small shift idth a Norman capital, 
and there is a billet moulding under the battle- 
ments. On the west wall arc seen the Nonnan 
zigzag. These facts are, to my mind, the strongest 
arguments he has adduced for the distinctively 
Norman origin of the church. The minute care 
Mr. Hubbard has given to the structure forbids 
our suspecting these vaults to be a later insertion ; 
and if original, they may prove, at any rate, that a 
Norman architect was employed, and his discovery 
of masons marks also seems to be good evidence 
that a number of Norman operatives worked under 
such direction. 

3. That there is it triforium galleiij above 
the clerestori/ windows and below the groined roof 
in the south transejjf, and that the capis of 
the columns at the intersection of the nave and 
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transepts are dtstbicthj XornuDU their lower pi>r~ 
tion being surrounded by a crudely tcorhcd douhlr 
belt of foliage suppo) ting human figureb. Tlie^e 
features, as also the grotesque carvings supporting 
the label of the pediment over the main west 
entrance, point, in my judgment, much more to 
the imaginative North Italian Eomanesque influ- 
ence than to that of Northern France. The same 
remark applies to the cloister, which is a truly 
wonderful work of art, but may have been carved 
by Greek sculptors. 

To sum up these friendly criticisms, Mr. 
Hubbard seems to have given us strong evidence 
in support of his theory that King Eoger employed 
Normans to design and, in part at any rate, to 
execute this first of the great Sicilian cathedrals, 
but not sufficient to prove that its style is Gothic. 
Two such contemporary works as the Capella Palatina 
and this church would seem important enough to 
demand special advice and skill being imported 
from home ; and as so many of the special features, 
such as the Roman plan, the interlacing apse 
arcades, and the chevron and billet mouldings, are 
profusely used in the later Palermo Cathedral and 
in Monreale, we find a subsequent continuation of 
this Northern (whether Italian or French) influ- 
ence in fusion with the traditional Saracenic arch, 
vault, dome, battlements, and Greek -carved enrich- 
ments and Greek mosaics, and it is this most 
successful fusion of styles which creates so deep 
an interest in, and admiration of, Norman Sicilian 
architecture. 

Me. EDMUND KIRBY [F.f President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, said he should 
not have interposed in the discussion but for the 
fact that be had so lately as last December been in 
Cefaiu. He had great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks for Mr. Hubbard’s excellent and 
suggestive Paper. It occurred to him that in order 
to follow his suggestion and theories with clearness 
they should try to remember how the Norman in- 
fluence came into Sicily. In 1003 one Drogo, a 
Norman knight, who had been on a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, was landed at Salerno, and was received 
with hospitality by the reigning duke. This prince, 
as usual in those days, had his little war ” on 
hand, and the Norman knight espoused his cause, 
and showed that courage which distinguished his 
race at that period. His valour indeed helped to 
turn the tide of victory in favour of his host. 
AYhen he thought of going home his host per- 
suaded him to remain and settle there, offering 
him various rewards. Finding that he got power 
and that it was pleasant to be there, the knight in- 
vited his friends in Normandy to come over and 
help him in other wars that were going on. That 
was the beginning of the Normans. They came 
over, and it was a remarkable thing that from 
Haute ville in Normandy there came twelve knights 
of Norman blood to settle in those parts. 
Wherever these knights went they showed their 


prowess in war, and their prowess was rewarded 
by power and possessions. To cut a long story 
short, their descendants from the mainland looked 
with longing eyes on the Sicilian mountains, 
and they decided that the inland inu^t be a de- 
lightful place to posses^. As there were divisions 
in Sicily amongst the Saracen who then occupied 
the island, the help of these powerful northerners 
was invoked, about the year 101)2, by one of the 
belligerent sides. They went over from Italy, and 
after gaining some victories they took part of Sicily, 
and eventually became conquerors of the whole 
island. What was important for our notice about 
this conquest was that they always respected the 
religion, customs, and trades of the conquered. For 
example, for mutual protection in Palermo itstdf 
they divided the city in such a way that the Saracens 
live! together in one quarter and their origi- 
nal laws and customs were upheld and respected. 
This happened also with the Greek inhabitants 
and those Italians who came into the island after- 
wards. The Normans also had their own laws 
and retained their own customs. Notwithstand- 
ing these differences all went on in a happy and 
harmonious way. It might help Mr. Hubbard’s 
argument to remember that the Saracens were 
an important native majority of the country, and 
that they were the traditional masters of the 
building arts and trades : consequently what- 
ever building was required could not be carried 
out without the aid of the Saracens. Notwith- 
standing this fact one might be in full agreement 
with Mr. Hubbard in the contention he had 
so ingeniously put forward that evening about the 
curious introduction of Norman side by side with 
the Saracenic work. The following circumstance 
wmuld assist in explaining how’ it hajipened. One 
of the early Norman dukes determined to build a 
church, and naturally his thoughts turned to his 
beautiful churches and skilful builders of the north. 
The Normans w^ere ahvays great builders, and the 
duke sent to Normandy to invito an expert to come 
out to Sicily and help in the ju’oposed building 
operations. A Norman bishop and a lover of 
architecture responded, and brought with him no 
doubt a master ef wmrks, master masons, and other 
artificers. When these newcomers set to w'ork 
they w^ere evidently imbued, as might be expected 
from their training, with the beauties of the 
Norman style, and w^ere so convinced of its 
superiority that its intnMuction into the buildings 
erected under their charge was a natural sequence. 
It w’as simply undefiled Norman, just as in the 
same manner it was brought into England. At 
this period the arches and gmining erected in 
England and Normandy w^ere all rounded in shape. 
In Sicily the new'comers saw' the Saracenic pointed 
arch for the first time, accepted its novelty, and 
adopted it for all future arcades, Ac. Hence Mr. 
Hubbard had strong ground for his contention that 
this absorption of the new' discovery led to its adop- 
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tion by the architects or masons of France and the 
north. To an Englishman travelling in a far-off 
foreign land the sight of the chevron so familiar in 
the Norman work of old English churches and 
cathedrals came to him as a pleasant and reiresh- 
ing surprise. Not only was pure Norman work 
visible at Cefalu, but also on the west door of Mon- 
reale Cathedral and at Palermo Cathedral. On 
the west front of Palermo Cathedral there was 
a window that might be seen in England at 
Iffley and other Norman churches. It was so 
mixed up with the Saracenic work that one felt 
that the workmen being native craftsmen were per- 
mitted to adhere to their Saracenic traditions to a 
considerable extent so long as the master of works 
could display the distinctive northern features. 
The freedom allowed to native ideas was apparent 
in various features. For instance, one could not 
help being impressed both by the work at the 
Cathedral in Palermo and at the Capella Palatina 
that at this early period the arches were pointed, 
when at the same time our arches in England 
and Normandy were all semicircular in shape. 
As regards the mosaics at Cefalu, they were beau- 
tiful in workmanship and magniffcent in design. 
In the view of the chancel exhibited by Mr. Hubbard 
was shown the splendid head and bust of our 
Lord, of heroic size and distinguished outline. He 
was in the act of blessing with His right hand and 
holding the gospels in His left. A similar mosaic 
head and bust was at Monreale Cathedral and at 
the Capella Palatina, and it was also in a church 
at Rome. It might be seen too in other churches 
in Italy. It was a favourite idea to put the great 
Christ above in the vault at the end of the chancel 
in the attitude of blessing the congregation ; but 
of all the mosaic figures of the Redeemer none 
were comparable in dignity and divine feeling with 
that at Cefalu. Another noticeable peculiarity of 
these figures was that, compared with the size of the 
surrounding figures and the architecture, their scale 
appeared to be gigantic. This might be so, yet 
neither the harmonious arrangement nor the pro- 
portions seemed to suffer. It might be mentioned 
that an etching by Axel Haig had been published 
re 2 ^resenting a beautiful view looking from the nave 
eastwards into the chancel and apse, and giving 
the mosaics and the mysterious head of the Christ 
in the vault. As to the execution of these mosaics 
there was little doubt but that they were made in 
Constantinotffe, whence at that time came the most 
refined and beautiful works of art in ail materials. 
At that peril d, as a great many of the Christians in 
Sicily were Greeks, much trade was carried on with 
the eastern empire and its capital. In addition to 
Arabic, Norman, and Italian, Greek was also a 
language greatly in vogue. If time permitted, 
much more could be said on this very interesting 
subject, but he should like to refer to one or two 
other points. The effect of mosaics when com- 
jffeted entirely over a church must have been truly 


magnificent. From rough measurements taken, 
there might have been at Cefalu, say, some sixty or 
seventy thousand feet of mosaic w^ork on its walls, 
and that calculated at £8 a foot would entail an 
enormous expenditure on this class of work. These 
reflections suggested a reference to the Westminster 
Cathedral now waiting for its bare brickwork to be 
covered in the same manner as Cefalu, Monreale, 
&c. ; and when its still greater wall surface area 
was taken fully into consideration, it was easy to 
surmise that the cost would be enormous before 
this work was accomplished. It was to be hoped 
that the honest brickwork might be left uncovered 
until the best materials and the highest art could 
be brought into play for its decoration. After the 
lecture and remarks following it in praise of the 
great conception, one could not help recalling the 
depression which accompanied the student in his 
studies on account of the neglect and want of 
repair of the fabric of Cefalu. The photographs 
showed the desolation of the cloisters, and the 
porch had an insecure appearance. One of the 
main supporting columns required earW attention, 
or it would soon fall. The Government, it was 
said, had charge of the cathedral, but as its 
funds were scanty the outlook for the proper 
repair and maintenance of the fabric seemed to 
be a very glcomy one. Mr. Hubbard’s Paper had 
not only been very interesting in its descriptions 
and views, but also suggestive in its speculations 
on the introduction of the pointed arch into 
Northern Europe at a time when that arch Avas not 
in use. He begged to add his thanks to Mr. 
Hubbard for the pains he had taken and to heartily 
second the vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. MATT. GARBUTT [E.l said that Mr. 
Hubbard seemed to have restricted himself to the 
one p)oint he wished to make ; but if he could have 
told them a little more, piarticularly about the 
question of workmanship, he might have elucidated 
his subject still further. The last speaker had 
phnted out that the Normans were living on terms 
of friendship with the Saracens, and that they were 
working together in their buildings. That was 
particularly interesting to hear. Those big granite 
columns appeared to be taken from earlier build- 
ings in the way that was common among the 
Arabs at that period in all the countries that fell 
under their control ; but looking at the masons’ 
marks Mr. Hubbard had shown them, these at all 
events did not point to Saracen workmen as the 
masons. Nevertheless he noticed there was a 
marked contrast between the masons’ marks shoAvn 
from English buildings and those from Cefalu. 
Among the English examples there was only one 
that had a curved line in it, while there were a 
good dozen among those of Cefalu. That pointed 
jwobably to the different individuals having perhaps 
a little more facility Avith their tools, and possibly 
the caiwing at Cefalu Avould show a little better 
craftsmanship than that farther Avest at the same 
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period. What struck him very much, however, was 
the last speaker suggesting that the workmen would 
be Saracens. At that period it would probably 
have been found impossible to tind a Saracen 
workman who would carve a figure ; as a Moham- 
medan he would adhere strictly to the Mosaic pro- 
hibition. Even amongst the masons’ marks there 
was a figure of a man, a most unlikely thing to be 
made by a Mohammedan workman at that time. 
Of course in the carvings of capitals figures ap- 
peared commonly ; and Mr. Hubbard had men- 
tioned that figure^ were introduced by the Xormans 
and had not T3een used in Sicily before. That point 
might be pressed a little further, especially in view 
of the masons’ marks, as showing that the masons 
at all events were not Saracens. One point he 
should not be inclined to follow Mr. Hubbard in — 
viz. that the kneeling figure supporting the sarco- 
phagus was a Saracen. He did not recognise the 
costume as that of any kind of Mohammedan in 
any country of which he knew. 

Me. R. PHEXE spiers, F.S.A. [F:, said he 
had not been to Cefalii, and he had only seen the 
drawings shown them that evening ; but in the 
early portion of his Paper Mr. Hubbard had men- 
tioned one early church in Palermo which it was 
interesting to have had brought to their notice. He 
referred to the church of San Giovanni dei Leprosi. 
which was stated to have been built as early as 
1071. There was a section of it on the screen 
showing the pointed arches and a dome erected 
over it. and showing that pointed arches were to 
be found in the earlier Saracenic buildings, and in 
this instance they were utilised in S(-[uinches form- 
ing the pendent ive of the church. Xear the church 
of San Giovanni dei Leprosi there was a second 
chapel built, in imitation of it, attached to a Sara- 
cen’s chateau. At a later period this chateau was 
rebuilt by the Normans on a larger scale, and there 
was a photograph on the screen showing this very 
important building, of which very little was known. 
The chateau was known as the Gastello di Mar Dolce 
or Favara. The original chapel was of modest 
height, comparatively speaking, but when the Xor- 
mans built the immense chateau, finding it would 
hide the chapel which they were enclosing in it, 
they erected a second dome on the top of the 
original dome. There was an inner and an outer 
dome. The lower dome w'as dated lObB, and the 
upper dome was added by the Xormans when they 
erected the larger chateau. As to the (juestion 
of the Gothic nature of Cefalii, there was one 
feature which had not been alluded to, and which 
was in favour of its being Saracenic work. The 
nave arches were of two orders, with the very 
slightest projection between the two. In all the 
Xorman or Romanes(j[ue work in fact the upper 
order was always brought out in advance of the 
lower one the whole depth of the order, while in 
Sicilian work, on the contrary, the upper order only 
projected slightly. On the screen there was a 


photograph of a bridge which was built in 1118 
in which there were two orders of archc'^, the 
plane of the lower order being but slightly recessed 
behind the other. It was very evident that in the 
nave arche-; of the cathedral at Geialii they were 
following the Sicilian custom, and be did not think 
they would find that sIImIii rece'-s in any Xonnan 
building. The style practi'^ed by the Saracens in 
Sicily was that which \\as found in a great many 
churches in the Holy Land. There were two chuiches 
in Syria, probably of about 1120. wbicli were eiitiieiy 
vaulted over with barrel- vault" with pointed archer. 
Mr. Hubbard had referred t ) the very early date of 
the pointed arch in Sicily, but it wa^ not the only 
example, because they knew' it came from Egypt, 
and the pointed arch was u^ed in the domes of 
Rerigord and the Cliarente, in the South of France. 
All the domes there w'ere built un pointed arches. 
It was simply a constructive feature : they found 
that the rounded arch tended to tall in the middle, 
and therefore they introduced the pointed arch. It 
was very difficult to know in some churches, perhaps, 
what inference to draw' when one saw' a pointed 
arch used. There was one singular fact in connec- 
tion W'ith it. that altlioimh the Xormans in Sicily 
w'ere the first to employ the pointed arch — probably 
because they employed Saiacenic w'orkinen— the 
pointed arch made its appearance later in Xormandy 
than in any other part of France. That was also 
a point Mr. Hubbard w'ould have to consider : how 
it W'as that, if the pointed arch were made use of in 
Sicily at a very early date by Xorman workmen, 
Xormandy itself was almost the latent country in 
which the pointed arch had been used. Everyone 
W'oiild agree that Mr. Hubbaid had brought them 
a r^tri kingly interesting Paper. 

The Gil airman, in puttirg the vote of 
thanks, said he very much regretted that his 
friend and colleague Mr. Leonard Stokes had 
been unable to occupy the Chair that evening, 
because he bad had the advantage of viGting 
Cefalii, and would have been able to ^peak about 
the cathedial in a much more able manner than 
he (the Ghairiiiaii) could p('"sii)ly do, not having 
previously had any aci[uaintance with it. They 
had listened to a most interesting Paper, and Mr. 
Hubbard bad presented hi" subject in a most 
graphic and fascinating manner. I'liere could 
be no doubt from ivhat l\Ir. Hubbard had said 
that this W'as one of the earlie.'rjt example^ of tlie 
pointed arch seiei in Norman w'ork. The develop- 
ment of the pointed arch from Xorman architee- 
tiire W'as a very natural sequence, and tii(‘ fact that 
this W'as one of the earliest example" of its being 
used could be explained by the association of the 
Xormans in this ease with the Saracen'^, who w'ere 
more or le"S tamiliar witli the pointed arch. 
That seemed io give therefore a sort of n/ /;>(<// 
(Vetre for this l)eing one of the earliest examples. 
There w'as no doubt that most of the masons 
employed in these buildings must have been 
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Saracens, for it was hardly probable that the 
Saracens would have imported all their work from 
so great a distance. He thought there was prob- 
ably too much stress laid on the fact of the 
introduction of the tigures into the carving. The 
Saracens, as Mohammedans, would not of course of 
their own will introduce figures into their carving, 
but amongst the ^lohammedans there were prob- 
ably individuals who were not so strict in their 
religious views, and who were perhaps more lax 
than they should have been. 

Mr. HUBBARD, in reply, said it had been a little 
difficult for him to follow and note down all the 
criticisms made upon his Paper ; but he would 
deal with them generally and summarise them as 
far as he could. The pointed arch was probably 
used in Sicily for something like two hundred 
years before the Normans went there. It was the 
common style of the country, having been brought 
there by the Moors who came from Kairoan, a city 
lying to the south-east of Tunis. That Saracens 
might have assisted the Normans in building 
Cefalii was quite possible ; but, even granting that, 
he thought it had no material bearing upon the 
point. The point was that at Cefalu was a 
building which was virtually a Gothic building 
from start to finish. AYhether the labourers were 
all Normans, or some were Normans and some 
Saracens, did not seem to him to affect the 
case. With regard to Mr. Phene Spiers’ remark 
that the peculiar character of Saracenic arches in 
their recessed planes was apparent in the interior 
of the church, he agreed of course that to this 
extent the Saracenic infiuence might be seen. 
As regards the mosaics, these were undoubtedly 
carried out by Greeks from Byzantium. They 
were not the Greeks of Sicily. The Greeks of 
Sicily had been under the rule of the Saracens for 
something like tw() hundred years, and though 
they might have maintained their art in geometric 
mosaic, they would, in consequence of the prohi- 
bition contained in the Koran, have lost the art of 
portraying figures. The figure-work in all these 
churches in Sicily was extremely fine, and was 
evidently not the work of a novice. Add to this 
that the whole of the costumes in the mosaics in 


Sicily were Byzantine and not Roman, in spite of 
the fact that their founders were attached to the 
Roman Church. The crozier, where it appeared, 
had the Byzantine globe at the end, and not the 
pastoral crook. The Apostles appeared in the 
Oriental pallium and not in the Roman toga. The 
bishops were without their mitres, which were 
universally worn by Roman Catholic bishops, but 
were not adopted by the Greeks. The Greek By- 
zantine custom of exactly portraying particular 
saints in a precisely similar manner, with Greek 
letters, was apparent throughout all the mosaics ; 
they did not deviate from the standard pattern of 
particular saints, thus showing that they were 
anxious not to mislead worshippers by confusing 
their minds. He did not wish to lay any particular 
stress on the fact of the figures appearing on the 
Norman work. He believed it to be the fact, how- 
ever, that there was no instance of carved or 
mosaic figures appearing in any work in Sicily 
until the advent of the Normans. That figures 
were to be seen in the capitals of many other works 
besides Cefalu only suggested that to that extent 
Normans had been employed on these buildings also. 
But his main point was that none of these other 
buildings had anything like the same Norman 
or Gothic characteristics which were to be 
found at Cefalii. Mr. Seth- Smith had referred 
to the transepts in other churches, but he 
knew of no other church in Sicily where the 
transepts projected beyond the side -walls of the 
church. Monreale was about the same date, but 
there the transepts did not project beyond the side- 
walls of the lateral chancels. He was glad they 
thought his remarks about the masons’ marks 
interesting ; it had been very interesting indeed 
to him to find those marks. He had collected 
some hundreds of them in different countries of 
Europe, and he was sure that the whole science 
of masons’ marks had yet to be worked out. 
That they were to be found on Norman work 
and not on purely Saracenic work was a dis- 
tinctly interesting point, and one which went far 
to prove, what he attempted to sustain in his 
argument, that Cefalii was essentially a Gothic 
building. 




ON THE ENGLISH ORIGIN OF FRENCH FLAMBOYANT. 
By Francis Bond [H,A.\ 


I N the Journal des Savants for February 1908 there 
appears a lengthy and generous appreciation of 
my book on “ Gothic Architecture in England.” 
The writer, Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, is one of our 
Hon. Corresponding Members, and in France, I may 
say, the doijen of media* val archeology. After certain 
preliminary remarks he discusses at length the 
controverted question of the early date of the high 
vaults of Durham Cathedral, which he still declines 
to accept. He also sees difficulties as to the early 
date assigned by me to the choir of lYells Cathedral, 
which he believes not to be anterior, but posterior, 
to that of Lincoln Minster. Finally he discusses 
the statements made by me as to the English origin 
of French Flamboyant architecture. So many 
people in this country, and more in the States, 
still believe that our media*val architecture is but 
a version of that of the architectures of France, 
and find it so inconceivably improbable that France 
should have borrowed from English design, that it 
seems worth while to give in extenso Comte de 
Lasteyrie’s deliberate judgment on the subject. 

Le dernier quart du xir siucle fut line brillante epoqiie 
pour ^architecture anglai&e ; les premieres annees du xiih 


siecle le furent moins, sans doute a cau^e du ret^ne dt^as- 
treux de Jean sans Terre (1199-1216). T/ait de batir 
repiit tout son essor apr^s la mort de ce prince, mais c’est 
cent ans plus tard, sous le re^ne d’Kdouard III, que Tart 
}.,^othi(iue anj^lais a veritableinent atteint M^n apogee. 
M. Bond a raison de dire que la ^uandeiir et la pro^perite 
de I’Angleterre sous ce re^me se retietent dans son archi- 
tecture/’ C’est alors, en etlVd, (jue tiioinphe ce que 
M. Bond appelle le late dctonded sfj/Ie, et que d’autres 
nomment ciovilinear st)/Ie. Ce style duia pen, car il 
n’apparait guere avant 131-5 et des 1350 ou 1360 commence 
a se manifester le style perpendiculaire, qui ne tarda pas a 
le supplanter et dont la vogue devait pei sister ju^qu’en 
plein xvr siecle. 

.. Mais raalgre sa courte duree, il a produit un nombre 
considerable de monuments importants dont les traits le', 
plus frappants sont : une decoration d’une richesse, d’une 
exuberance meme parfois excessive, et Temploi syste- 
matique de la plupart des elements qui canicteriseront un 
peu plus tard notre style flamboyant. 

Cette particularite, si interessante pour nous et siir 
laquelle M, Bond insiste avec raison, n’a guere appole 
jusqu’ici r attention des archeologues franyais. Seul, 
M. Enlart en a fait I’objet d’une sorieuse etude* dont la 
conclusion est que “ le style flamboyant nous est venu 
d’Angleterre.” M. Bond va encore plus loin. Pour lui, 

Ongine anglaise du style flamhoijant dans le Bulletin 
monumental, t. Ixx., p. 38 et suiv. 
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Flamboyant nothing but our Engli-h • Decorated ’ 
cairied to its logical i^sue." L'Angieteire aiirait payt^ de 
la sorte la dette artistique qu'elle avait contractee vis-a-vis 
de nous d Tepoiiue romane, car : 

“Just as surely as the Romanesque architecture of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of England is the imported 
and naturalised Romanesque of Normandy, ^o surely the 
Flamboyant arclutectuie ot the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centurie> in France i'? the imported and naturalised ' Late 
Decorated’ of England." 

Voici comment M. Bond en explique 1' introduction en 
France : 

“ The fourteenth century to much of France was a period 
of the utmost misery. -Just when our own Gothic ^Ya3 
winning its most brilli.int triumph- at Hull. Boston, 
Howdeii, Selby, Beverley, Carlisle. Lichfield, ^Yells, Ely, 
France had to pass through the ordeal oi the Enalish 
Wars, la Jacquerie, the BLick Death, the alienation of the 
Duchy of Burgundy, and the troubles in Flanders. For a 
whole hundred years the F.nglish wars went on. French 
Gothic architecture was piactically annihilated. Her 
thirteenth-century style ceased to be, and died without an 
heir. In many districts of France hardly a single im- 
poitant church wa- erected in the foaiteenth centuiy. The 
history of the period is written plain in many a French 
cathedral — Sen-, Beauvai'^, Limoge-, Auxerre, Amiens, 
Tioye-, Senlis, Seez— -where the choir and nave are of the 
thirteenth century, but where the ^\oik5 -top and are not 
resumed till the fitter iith lentury, when at last they get 
their transepts. There i- a gieat iiiteival of time between 
these two periods— an interval so long that there was time 
for the great traditions of Fiencli crattsmanship largely to 
die out, -o that when the foreignei wa- at length expelled 
from her soil, and France again was fiee. -lie liad to make 
copious drafts on the ait of England and of Fhinders.'’ 

Je ne sais ce qiie M. Enlart pen-e du pa^3Jge qui precede, 
mais je m'etonne qu'il n'ait suscite aucune observatiun de 
la part dTin savant tranrais bien connu, M. Antliyme 
Saint-Paul, qui vient de publier rucemment un mtere-sant 
article pour refuter ie tia^ail de INI. Enlait et sontenir (iue 
notre style tlamboyant cst ne spontaneinent du style qui 
Fa precede et indtqiendammeiit de toute intluence 
etrangeie.* II me >emblc, en effet, qii'il y a beaucoup a 
dire sur cette faeun de presentei la qiie-tion, et que le 
probleme est xilus complexe que ne le pen-e Bond. 

Deux clioses sont e\identes: la xircmieve, e’est que le 
htte decorated sfide ou cun ilinear de- Anglais oflTe de 
nomhreuses analogies avec notre style tlamboyant ; la 
^ jconde, e’est qu'il a forme ebez nos voi'-iiis un >tyle 
nettement caracterise longtenips a\ant que le tlamboyant 
se soit pleinement degage cbez nous du style rayonnant ou 
geoinetriqiie auqiiel il suceeda. Ce deiniei point mo xiaiait 
definitivement acquis, car xirouverait-on meme queceitains 
de^ monuments sur le-^iiuels cette assertion s'ax^puie ^ont 
mal dates, il en re^te, comme I'a toit ju-,U‘iuent dit 
M. Enlart. un trop grand nonibre doiit 1 bistoire esi bien 
etablie, jiour qiibl soit iiossible do niei’ (pie Je cio nluiear 
etait eyi pleine lOijne (tu deJ(\ (Je lu Munehe cnujiutufe <ni 
soixante ans ar ant tine le jianihohant fat d la mode chez 
nowi. 

Rieii done de plus logique quo d'admettre une filiation 
directe entre ces deux styles, surtout si Ton songe au rtMe 
que FAngleterie a joue duns notie pay^- sous Edouaid III 
et jusqu’au milieu du x\' sE-cle. Mai^ est-il juste de 
comx^arer ce role a celui txue les Normands jouerent en 
Angleterie apies la Conquete et d’attribuer aux eveneimmts 
de la guerre de Cent Ans une aus>i grande pait dans 
Finfluence artistique ({ue FAngleterre a pu exercer cbez 

* A. Saint-Paul, I.es orujincs aiujlai'^es du (jothique 
tlamboyant en France, dans le Bulletni inonumental , 
t. Ixx., p. 4S.3 et suiv. — iSF. Enlart a rt'qiondu u cet article 
dans le meme fascicule du Bulletin uionumental, p. -511. 


nous '■’ Je ne le crois pas, car les armees d'Edouard ne 
tureiit point --uivies de legions de momes et d’evtques 
batissenrs apportant en France les tradition^ artistiques 
de leur pays comme I'avaient fait les moines et les clercs 
normands que Guillaume et ses successeiirs avaient appeles 
a se x>artager les benefices enleves aux Anglo-Saxons. Ce 
ne sont pas non x>lns les barons et les chevaliers fiam.-ais 
que les defaites de Crecy, de Poitier- et d’Azincourt, con- 
duisirent pri'^onniers a Londres, “ qui observerent beaucoup 
ITtat de- arts dans la eapitale angiaise et purent songer, 
a leur retour, a faire beneticier notre pay.-^ de ce qu'ils 
avaient remarque pendant leur captivite. Ce ne sont pas 
da vantage les vaillant- capitaines plepu:^es par nos ennemis 
a la guide des villes ou des chateaux tombes entre leurs 
mams, (pii purent contribuer a I’inti eduction du nouveau 
htyle. 11s avaient bien d’autivs soueis que de batir des 
eglises et quand des travaux tureut fans a quelque edifice 
dans les pays soumis a leur doriiination. il ne semble pas 
qu“on ait jam.iis appele des arcliitectes anglais jiGur les 
diriger. *' car, dit M. Anthyme Saint-Paui, les pieces 
d'arebive.- ne mamiuent j^as sur le- arebitectes a partir de 
la fin du xiii- siecle ; en a-t-on encoie signale un qui soit 
airivt' d’outre-mer pour exercer en France ? ” 

Reste rhypothese que des aicbitectes fran<*ais seraient 
alles voir les LOuvres de nos voi-ins et leur eniprunter des 
idees nouvelles. M. Bond, s'il y a songe, n'en a rien dit ; 
quant a M. Anthyme Saint-Paul, il la lejette sous pretexte 
qu’ “ on ne va guere pt^rtgriner cbez rennemi, ce qui n'est 
jamais sans dt^saareinents et .san- dangeis.*’ Oi, sur ce 
Xioint, les faits ne lui doniient pas raibon, Les guerres qui 
ont desole notie pays au xiv" et au xv" siecle n’ont pas 
eiup{>clie les relations entre nos artistes et ceux des autres 
Xiay- : Thistoire de la miniature periuet de I’attester. Elies 
n'ont pas da vantage interdit Tacces de FAngleterre a nos 
aichitectes, a ceux du inoins qui habitaient les jirovinees 
souniises a sa domination. M. Chailes de Beauiepaire 
en a fourni une xn’euve curie use ; e’est un document jiar 
lequel nous apprenons qiFAlexandie de Bein^^val.le celebre 
architecte de Saint- Ouen de Rouen, se rendit. en 1414, a 
Cbellaston pres de Nottingham pour y acheter Falbatre 
ndcessaiie a Fexecution d’un travail dont Favait charge 
Fabbe de Fecamp. 

Des taits analogues ont du se reproduire pins d’une fois ; 
il est peu probable qu'ils bOieiit re-tes san-, iutluence, et j’y 
verrai- x>lus volontiers que dans leb faits politiques allegues 
par M. Bond la voie par laqueile FAnaletcire a pu exercer 
cbez nous quelque intluence artibtique. 

Mais la n'ebt pas le jioint le xilus obsenr. H y a une 
singularite que M. Boinl et M. Enlart ont reeonnue tous 
les deux, mais dont ils n’ont point doniie (Fexplication 
satisfaisante. Tous deux nous tli-ent que le late decorated 
s/v/c n’a regne en Angleterre que pendant une xieriode de 
temps, fort courie et (iiFil etait pass(i: de mode dejiuis jnes 
de vingt ans (xuaud la France adopta, vers 1380, le style 
fiambosaiit. Non beulement il etait xias-e de mode, mais 
rintiueiice que leb Anglais a\aient exerede en France sous 
le ri»une dTFlouavd I [I av.iit singulierement decline; 
rii.ibile politique de Chillies Y avait lepaix* les de'-astreubes 
consii'quences de la bataille de Poitieis et du traite de 
Bivtiguv, et les Anglai-- ne devaient rexwendre siiu leusement 
pied cliez nous qiie plus tard. apiAs la bataille d'Azincourt 
et Fassassinai de Jean sans Feur. Or a cette date le style 
fiamboyant u'gnait en France depuis un quart de siecle, 
tandis que FAngleterre le delaissait depuis quaraiite ans. 
Comment, dans ces conditions, ex^iliquer que nos artistes 
s'cii soient inspin's alors qu'ils ii’empruiitaieiit lien au 
style perpendiculaiie <iui a prodiiit tant de beaux edifices 
en Angleteiie depuis 13t)0 jusqu'au regne de Henri YIII'’ 

Cette objection o-t d'ordre historique ; on en pourrait 
trouver d'auties d'ordre technique. 

Si, par exemple. au lieu de se contenter d'etablir un 
parallele sommaire entre le late decorated anglais et le 
fiambovant fian(,*ais, ou examine de pries Fai^encement des 
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voutes, le de>^in des fenestrages, le prctil des mouluie^, le 
style des chapiteaux, on remaitiue une foule de dideienees. 
L’idee mere dont sont issus les elements caracteiistiques 
des deux styles est bien la nieine, inais la fa^ on dont elle 
s'est exprimee chez nos voisins et chez nous didere tene- 
ment que M. Enlart a pii eciire des phrases coniine eelle-ci : 
•• L'Angleterre n'a pas de style damboyant ; on pourrait 
meme dire qu’e//t’ )i'a 2>oi)it iVarcJiitectiire tj^ii y iv-^- 
bemhle . . 

Mais si cela est vrai, comment peut-on soutenir qiie 
notre style tiamboyant est d'origine anglaise ! 

Bond, qui connait bien notre architecture Irauc-aise. 
ne doit pas ignorer que le style flamboyant ne s'est point 
substitue biusquement au style geometrique, que la plupait 
des elements cpii le caracterisent apparaissent peu a pen 
dans nos monuments, et qu'on en letrouve le> origine'^ 
bien avant le temps de Chailes V et meme d'Kdouard III. 
car certains existent deja a Tetat embryonnaiie dans des 
ediflces du xiir siecie. coinme les cathediales de Reims et 
de Beauvais. 

Des lors, ne seiait-il pa^ plus exact de dire ipie le late 
decorated style des Anr/lais tO) respond d not)e style flam- 
boyant : que son ante) write hien rtahlie et les relations 
incessante^ de la Fiance aiec VAiudetene au coiiiii du 
.ill'" siecie ne pennettent pas d'admettre qa'il ‘^oit rcstc 
sans influence sur la constitution de not) e style flamboyant , 
mais que cette influence n’a ete ni aussi rapide ni aussi 
grande qu'on serait en dioit de le supposer ; que la plupart 
des elements qui constituent le ,-tyle flamboyant existaient 
en germe dans i'architecture du xiir siecie ; que Vexemple 
de r Anyletc) re a sans duute amene I'eclosion de tes gei mes, 
mais qu'il a peu contrihiie ci leiir developpeiuent. 

II s'est pas^e pour le style flamboyant ce qui s’etait 
passe, deux ou trois generations pin-, tut, pour le style 
rayonnant ou geometric[ue. M. Bond reconnait comme 
tout le monde que le-^ elements es-entiels du style geome- 
trique ont apparu en France plus tut qu'en Angleterre, 
mais il conclut des nombieuses differences qui distingueiit 
cette vaiiete de Tart gothique dans le^? deux i^ays, qu'elle 
s'y est developpee independamment sans que Tun ait fait 
aucun emprunt a Tautre. 

On peut, en ren^eisant les rules, en dire autant du style 
flamboyant. L'Angletci le cette fni > nous a, precedes, comme 
nous Tavions precedee poui le style geonietri(pie. Dans la 
voie ouverte par nous elle s'etait eiigagee a son heure et a 
sa guise; a notre tour nous Ta\on'^ suuie, mai^ de loin, 
entraines moms peut-etre par son influence que par les 
tendances qui se degageaient, a Tinsu de tons, des principes 
suivi> et des habitudes prises depuis longtemps par les 
constructeurs des deux pays. 

Voila, je crois, dans Tetat actuel de nos connais^anceN, 
ce qiTon peut dire de plus vraisemblable sur cette tres 
intmessante question. On >'etonnera peut-etre que je 
parle de Tetat de nos connaissances a pi opus de monu- 
ments appartenant a une epo(iue aussi avancee du moyen 
age. C’est qu'aucune periode, dan-- Thistoire de nutie 
architecture nationale, n'a ete jusqiTici au-si mal etudiee. 
Xos ecrivains et nos savants, Yiollet le-Duc en tdte, eblouis 
par la splendour des construction^ leligieuses du xir et du 
xiiR siecie, ont prete peu d’attention a celles du xv’ ; elle" 


n’ont encore tait Tobjet d'aiu une ttmle d’en-imliie 
ciironologie en est inal coniiue. et bien rar*-" "ont le" 
auteurs qm leiir reiideiit jU"tice. M. Bund t-t de ce 
nombre, et les eloges 'jiTii atcuide a nutie aiclatecluie 
flamboyante. la "Upeiiuiiti' nmne iiiTii liii lecunnait a 
ceitaiiis fgiid". si,nt iTautant plus dtgnc" d atttiuiun (pTil 
eSt uu admii'ateui cunvameii des tditues aiiulais. et que 
dans les coinpaiai'uns qiTil aime a tain mtie eux el le" 
nuties. il lui anise rareimait d* ilonnei la pu'inence 
aux nuires. Il y auiait la emuie matu le d inteie""ante" 
ub"ervatiun" mais ctda m'entiaineiait "aU" doute a soutt nir 
sur dis*ei" puint- des opinions coniiaires a ctlles de M. Bund, 
et je craindiai" (pie nies lecteiii" n en comuisvtnt dt' .son 
lisie une opiniuii moiii" tasoiablequc cellc qUe je smidiai" 
leur inspire!’. Je m'arrete done, ei pour L.-nehut je "ouluiite 
([iTil "6 tiouse en France un aut. ur pom nou" dumiei un 
pendant a ce bel ousuage et un liluaiie capable de T. diier. 

R M. L S"ri s Ml . 

I have ventured to italicise certain ^tati inent'^ 
of Comte de Lasteyrie. Putting them together, 
they form a judgment in which English arelueolo- 
gists may entirely^ acaquiesce. They concede — 
fl) that the ‘‘late Decorated style” of England 
corresponds with the Flamboyant of France: (2) 
that its anteriority is well established: (8) tliat 
the incessant relations between the two countiies in 
the fourteenth century make it imp »S"ihle that it 
should have remained wdthout influence on the 
constitution of the Flamboyant style f)f France: 
but (4) that England contributed little to the 
development of the Flamboyant style in France. 

ith this last clause I myself very Lirgelv agree. 
I have already wTitten in my book (page 128, note) 
that, whatever the extent of the foreign elements 
admitted by France into her later Gothic, she ijavc 
them a dcvclupmcnt all her oiol characterised by 
native harmony and elegance." This concession 
I am still wdlling to make. Neverthelcs":, excep- 
tions to it do exist. We are in possession of work 
done in this country in the fourteentli century 
which most certainly is Flamboyant, not in the 
germ, but in full ^levelopm(>nt. This highly 
developed Flamboyant in England appears very 
seldom in architecture, hut by no means infre- 
quently in the applied arts ; above all in evood 
car\ing. The illustration at the head of these notes 
show’s some fourteenth-century staihvork in Lan- 
caster Church photographed hy^lr, F. IL Crossley. 
I am sure that every T rench archaeologist wdil 
recognise that Flamboyant design in the tracery 
of this staihvork is not in the germ, but in full 
development. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

Prizes and Studentships 1909. 

The pamphlet givine; full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Institute 
for the year 1909 will shortly be issued to members 
and be on sale at the Institute as usual. The 
prizes and subjects set for competition are as 
follows : — - 

The Essay Medal and Twexty-Fiye Guineas, 
open to P>ritish subjects under the age of forty. — 
Subject : The Intiuence on Architecture of Mo- 
dern Methods of Construction.’’ 

The Measured Drawings Medal and Ten 
Gcineas, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty. — Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building — Classical or 
Mediieval — in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

The Soane Medallion and One: Hundred 
Pounds, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty. — Subject : A Casino on the Borders of a Lake. 

The Pugin Studentship : Silver Medal and 
Forty Pounds, open to members of the architec- 
tural profession (of all countries) between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five. — Founded to promote 
the study of the Medneval Architecture of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

The Godwin Bursary : Silver Medal and 
Sixty-Five Pounds, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
age. — Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

The (iwEN Jones Studentship : Certificate 
AND One Hundred Pounds, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five. — Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment and Coloured Decoration. Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their actjuaintance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 


The Tite Prize : Certificate and Thirty 
Pounds, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thirty. — Subject: A 
Design, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Covered Arcade 
of Shops 200 feet long connecting two parallel 
streets. 

The Arthur Cates Prize : A Sum of Forty 
Guineas, open to British subjects who have jmssed 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1906 and 1907. — Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Ee- 
naissance, and of Mediaeval Architecture. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years. — Founded to en- 
courage the study of Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Landing Stage forming the principal 
approach to a Eoyal Palace from a Lake. 

The Ashpitel Prize : Books value Ten 
Pounds. — Awarded to the student who distin- 
guishes himself the most highly of all the candi- 
dates in the Institute Final Examinations 1908. 

The London County Council and the Institute. 

The following letter, addressed from the Institute 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, 
has been handed in for publication : — 

21s^ Februaiy 1908. 

Sir, — In view of the courteous consideration 
given by the London County Council and its 
officials to the suggestions made to them from time 
to time by the Eoyal Institute of British Architects 
upon architectural matters of public importance, 
we venture to point out how far more usefully 
suggestions of the kind referred to can be made in 
the initial stages of a scheme th tu after it has been 
developed. 

We are aware of the difficulties which might 
stand in the way of the formal communication to 
the Institute, as a body, of proposals in their early 
and often confidential stages, when premature pub- 
licity might involve the failure of negotiations still 
in progress or other serious inconveniences ; and 
our desire is to oiler our assistance to the Council 
in dealing with the problems constantly before 
them. 

The criticism by an outside body, however com- 
petent, of a scheme which has received the careful 
consideration of its authors, and is often the result 
of necessary compromise in matters which it would 
be contrary to public interest to divulge, is a task 
both ungrateful to us as critics and unfair to those 
who have prepared it. It would, on the other hand, 
be a pleasure to the Institute to be able to give 
their consistent and loyal support to the Council 
in their efforts for the advancement of the art of 
Architecture in London. 

We beg, therefore, to suggest that when such 
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matters as street planning, the design of buildings 
on land leased by the Council, bridges, or iiionu- 
mentai works under the control of the Council are 
under consideration, the Institute might be invited 
to depute one or two of its members— specially 
competent to deal with the particular subject in- 
volved — to confer with the Cjiuicil or its officer'^ 
charged with the matter, and give their views on 
its architectural aspect. 

Should this procedure be found satisfactory, it 
might be thought desirable at a later period to con- 
stitute an Advisory Committee of a few architects, 
with perhaps a painter and sculptor, whose expe- 
rience and advice could be placed gratuitously at 
the disposal of the Council. This in its turn, we 
may hope, would develop into a body corresponding 
with the Conscil des Bdtiments Cirils of Paris, to 
which the architectural development of France 
owes so much. 

Assuring you of the constant desire of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to serve the Council 
in every way which can contribute to the beauty 
of the county they administer, 

We have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient 
servants, 

Thos. E. Collcutt, 

Piesident E.I.B.A. 

Aston Webb, 

Chairman Town Planning Committee Pi.J.B,A. 

John W. Simpson, 

Chairman Ait Committee P.I.B.A. 

Alexander Graham, 

Hon. Secretary P.I.B.A. 

The Flashlight Advertisement Nuisance. 

The increasing nuisance of the Hashing electric- 
light advertisements and sky-signs in prominent 
places about London and other of our cities has 
engaged the attention of the Council and of the Art 
Standing Committee of the Institute. The Art 
Committee, by their Hon. ^Secretaries, have ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, and 
the Council at a recent meeting passed the follow- 
ing resolution, viz. - 

“ That the abu^e of public advertising has become 
intolerable, forming a shameful disfigure- 
ment of our cities, and in the case of Hash- 
ing signs an added danger to traffic. 
That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, recognising the great service done to 
the community in the suppression of sky- 
signs by the London County Council, now 
strongly urges them to take measures for 
the stringent control of all public advertise- 
ments.” 

This resolution was communicated to the London 
County Council in a letter from the Institute dated 
the 10th March, and letters of acknowledgment 
have been received from the Chairman and from 
the Clerk of the Council. 


The late Duke of Devonshire H.T . — The Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection. 

At the General Meeting List Monday the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., referred 
to the lo'^s tile Institute had sustained by the death 
of the Duke of Devonshire, one of the mi st eminent 
of it^ distinguisln d class of Hon. Fellow The 
Institute, Mr. Grahani reminded the meeting, was 
especially indebted to the late Duke for his large- 
minded liberality in handing over to its keeping 
the faimais collection of drawings and sketches 
known to them all a^ the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection. Tiiis collection, it may be ix called, 
had been lent for exhibition at the Institute in the 
year lb92, and later, through the exertions of the 
then President, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, the 
Duke, by a Declaration of Trust dated the 17th 
December lb94, made over the entire collection to 
the Institute, stipulating that the draevings should 
be open at all reasonable times for the purposes of 
study and reference to members and stucents of 
the Institute, and to any other ^^ersons privileged 
by the Council. The original document Mr. Graham 
laid on the table and invited members to inspect.^ 
The Trust is a permanent Trust, and is to hold 
good, to quote the document itself, “ until the 
Institute shall be di'>solved or shall otherwi'-e cease 
to exist.” Mr. Graham having referred to the 
contents of the Collection, which include drawings 
by Palladio, w*orks by Kent, ^ ignola, Inigo Jones, 
John Webb, and others, concluded by proposing 
that a letter be written to the late Duke’s represen- 
tatives recoraing the Institute’s high appreciation 
of the services he had rendered to students (i 
architecture by handinix over to the Institute in 
perpetuity this rare and magnificent colleetion of 
drawings. The motion parsed by acclamation. 

It has been suggested that a slight description 
of the contents of the Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection W(.)uld interest members who have not yet 
had the advantage of seeing the drawings them- 
selves. Such a description is ready to hand in the 
criticism of the drawings given by the late Mr. 
Penr(jse in an Address to Students delivered at the 
Institute in January 1895. Guotation is made 
from this Address as fai‘ as space permits. Mr. 
Penrose says : — 

^ There are several poitl’olios containing drawings bv 
I’alladio, the greats r number seeming to be authentic 
works ]\v Ins own luiinl. There are also M)iiie‘]»y Mgnol.a 
and some h\ Inigo Jones : all these deserve attention. 
Palladio s drawings mainly consist of a ver\ conipL te 
series of the ancient remains existing in Rome in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and particularly those 
of the J )ciths. \\ hat is cIiicIIn wort]i\ of leinarkisthe 
st^c of drawing m tliese works. 

Hie buildings ;ne nil eaielully planiu d with a good 
suppK of the leadiini dimensions. Tht piiiicipal lines 
including, howe\er, everything of inqiortance 

The Recluratiun of Tiust is vct out in e.rUnso in the 
.JOL'UNAI. tor 17th Jaiiuaiy liSUo, pp. Lsy 
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\\ith reference to the •general masses — are shown. 
There is no confusion. Sothts are never indicated by 
dotted lines. In the ele\ations and sections, tints, 
usually brown, perhaps sepia, are frequently used to 
denote shadows and reces-^es— pen-hatchinj^^ more 
rarely, but. whene\er u^ed. \ery lightly drawn, so as 
not to obscure outlines. Wheie the scale admits, 
column'^ and entablatures are caiefully ehawn. and 
great pam^ must have been taken to ensure the exact- 
ness of the pio]Jurtiun'?. The capitaL and bases of 
columns are very cleverly indicated. bO as to suggest 
roundnes'^ in mere outline. IhMwings of the Baths of 
Antoninus show 5^0lnc admirably drawn columns and 
entablatures to a good ^cale, and full detail of enrich- 
ment w ith mea'!>urenients and plumbs un fact, com- 
plete working elrawingsi ; but there is no aim at 
pictule^<ple etlect. They arc exactly wdiat a carver 
would w ish to have. 

There are aLo draw ings of buildings designed by 
Palladio, some, no doubt, by his own hand, treated 
exactly' as the drawings oi Etunan remains previously 
mentioned : but there are ^oiiie drawn more mechani- 
cally'. Amongst the latter are some made for the 
cloister of the ‘'Cou\ento di (’arita da Andrea Pal- 
ladio, Architetto, par Antonio Vesentini Veneto.” 

The Chiericati Palace at Vicenza is w'ell represented 
and accurately' drawn. The angle columns — according 
to Vitruvius's rule, w'hich must have been derived 
from Greek practice — are slightly larger m diameter 
than the intermediate columns. The somew'hat un- 
usual featuie of impenetrating columns, wdiich 
strengthen the angles of the front prqiection. has a 
Classical piototypc — viz. at Brescia, and also in the 
lately' eliscovered basilica at Lincoln and in some 
Komano-Greek examples in Asia IMinor. 

There are, further, a few* drawings by' Vignola 
which are w'ell w'orthy' attention. They are both 
highly artistic and practical. All is good explanatory 
draw'ing, and without any' tricks of etlect. Palladio's 
drawings have the same practical merits, but a higher 
artistic (quality. If the executed buildings of the two 
are compared, Vignola w'ill be found (]nite to hold his 
own, 

VTtii the Vignola draw'ings are some by' Inigo Jones, 
for the most part more ^ketclly' than the draw'ings by' 
the two Italians above spoken of. but a few' are excel- 
lent specimens of draughtsmanship — particularly' a 
finished draw'uig of Inigo Jonca's famous Water- 
gate, outlined in pen-and-ink. and slightly' shaded 
by batched w'ork. This drawing is well wortli the 
attention of tlio<c who prefer that style of treatment ; 
but the Italian architects chietly relied on a rather 
slight sluiding in monotint, w hich I must consider less 
likely to confuse the form of tlio outline than pen-and- 
ink hatching. There are seceral highly finished draw- 
ings by Kent wtdl wortii examining. They* are most 
carefully draw n and shaded — rather too deeply, per- 
haps — in monochrome. 

The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

The text of the Government “Bill to amend the 
Law’ relating to the Housing of the Working 
Classes, to provide for the making of Town Plan- 
ning Schemes, Ac.,” p)i‘^sented by the President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., was issued last Saturday. The Bill consists 
of G1 clauses, wdth six schedules, arranged in four 


parts — namely, (1) Housing of the Working 
Classes ; (2) Towm Planning ; (3) C )imty Medical 
Officers ; and { 4 ) SuiDpiemental. The following is 
taken fiom theabstiact of the measure which ap- 
peared in The limes last Monday : — 

By the first clause of Part I. of the Bill, Part III. of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1900 (the 
“ principal Act ’T. is extended to every urban or lural 
district, or other place for w’hicli it has not been 
adopted, as if it had been so adopted ; and by the next 
clause a local authority may he authorised to purcliase 
land compiiLorih' for the purposes of Part III. of the 
principal Act by means of an order submitted to the 
Local Government Board. Any local authority in 
connection with the exercise by them of their powers 
under Part III. of the principal Act may hiy out and 
construct public streets or roads on any land" acquiied 
or appropriated by them for the purpose of that part 
of that Act. or contribute towards the cost, provided 
that the roads are to be dedicated to the public. 
Corporate bodies are empow'ered to appropriate or 
grant land fur housing purposes, and hoards of 
guardians are authorised, subject to the consent of the 
Local Government Board, to traubfer land for the 
same purpose. The pow'ers of the Local Government 
Board to enforce execution of the Housing Acts arc 
defined as follow's in Clauses 11 and 12 : — 

11 — (li If the Local Government Board are f^aimfied — 

10 ' as respects any parish in a lural district on the complaint 
of tlie council nf the county in t\hicli the parish m situated, 
oi ot the parish coimcil or parish ineetiiig, or any four inhabit- 
ant householders of the parish ; or 
i?o as respects any c<iunty district not being a lural district on 
the application of the council oi the county in winch the 
district is sitnaled, or of tour inhabitant householders of 
the district , or 

(G as respects the aiea of any other local authority on the 
application ot tour inhabitant householiers of the aiea : 
that the local authority have failed to exercise their power-- 
under Part III. of the principal Act m cases where those 
powers ought to have been exercised, tlie Bcaid may. after 
holding a local imiuiry with lefereuce to the matter, declare 
the authoiity to be in default, and may make an older directin'^- 
that autlioritv or, ii the Boaid think ht. in any ca--e where tlie 
authority in dcdault is tlie council of a county distiict, the 
county council, within a time limited by the order, to carry out 
such works and do sne-h other thiirgs as may he mentioned in 
the Older for the purpose of lemedying the default. 

(2) Where the Local Government Board are satisfied as 
respects any parisli in a inial district, on the complaint oi the 
parish council or parish meeting or any four inhabitant house- 
holders of the parish, that a county council have failed to pa-.s 
a it‘Solutioii under section foity-ti\e of the principal Act G'hicli 
relates to the penvers of county councils i, for the purpose of 
remedying any default on the pait ot the council ot the rural 
distuct, m a ca^e where in the opinion of the Board such a 
resolution ought to have been passed, the Board may by order 
requiie the lural di'-tuct totiiuil in default to take such pro- 
ceedings or make such oiders as the Board think necessarv to 
remedy the dciault wnthin the time limited by the oriier. 

(oi Wheie an order oiigmally made tindei tliis section on the 
council of a county distiict is not complied with bv that 
council, the Local (Toveinineut Board may. if they think lit, 
instead of eiiiorcing that order against that com, c il. make an 
Older directing the euiuiiy council to carry out any w'orksordo 
any other things which aie mentioned in the ougii.al order for 
the purpose ot iemed\iiig the default of the district council, 
and for the purpose ot enabling the county council to give 
effect to the older may apply any of the proMsioiis ofVhe 
Housing Acts or of section sixty-threc of the Local Government 
Act, with such modifications cn* adaptations (if aiiv) as 

a) pear necessary or expedient. 

(11 Any order made b\ the Local Government Board under 
this section may be enforced by mandamus. 

12. — (1) Where it appears to the Local Go^ eminent Board 
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that a local authonty have faiie.l to perform their duty under 
the Hou^inir ALt> of eanyiina out an impro\ einent bulieme 
under Part I of the principal Act, or have failed to give effect 
to any order a^. rc'^peet'- an oh>,tructive buildiiiir, or to a lecon- 
^truc•tlon Scheme, uiiclei Pait II. of that Act, the Boaul inay 
niuake an order re.piiring the local authority to lemedy the 
default and to carry «Hjt anv or do any other thing', 

which ate iiec-e.-'^ary tor the purpose under the Housing Act> 
wituin a time lixed by the ordei. 

i2( Any oidei male by the Local CTOVernnient Board under 
this section may be eiifoiced by fna/itla?/uib 

Part II. of the Bill provides for the iiiLikin^ of town 
planning scdiemes '‘as respects any land which appears 
likely to be n^ed for building purposes, with the 
general object of securing proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity, and convenience in connection with the lay- 
ing out and use of the land.’’ The Local Government 
Board may authorise a local authority (nc. the council 
of any borough or urban or rural district) to prepare 
such a town planning scheme with reference to any 
land within or in the neighbourliood of their area.'* if 
the authority satisfy the Board that there is a prima 
fatic case tor making such a scheme. But the scheme 
must have the approval of the Board and be subject to 
such modilicatioiis and conditions as the authorities 
in Whitehall may impose. One section of the opera- 
tive clause of this part of the Bill reads : — 

The use of land for building purjiose-^ shall include the u-.e 
of the land for the purpose ot providing open spaces, parks, 
plea-.ure or recreation ground-^, or for the purpO'.e of executing 
any work upon the land, whether in the nature of a building 
work or iiut, and th_^ decision of the Local Government Board 
whether any puipo-^e i- a building purpose or not Aiall be final. 

The Local (iovernment Board may prescribe a set 
of general provisions for carrying out the general 
objects of town planning schemes which shall take 
effect as part of every scheme ; but the Bill provides 
that special provisium shall in addition be inserted m 
eveiy scheme deiining the area to which it is to apply 
and the authority who is to be responsible for it. 
Where land included in a scheme is in the area of 
more than one- local authority, the authority respon- 
sible for the execution of the scheme may be, as the 
Local Government Board directs, one of these local 
authorities or a joint body constituted si)ecially, or 
two authorities exercising different powers under the 
scheme. The procedure regulations made by the 
Local Government Board will provide ■' for securing 
co-operation on the })art of the local authority witli 
the owners and other persons interested in the land 
proposed to be included in tlie scheme at every stage 
of the proceedings, by means of conferences and such 
other means as may be provided by the regulations.” 
The authority responsible for the execution of a scheme 
may, after giving s\ich notice as may be provided by 
the scheme and in accordance with the provisions of 
the scheme — 

(a) Remove, pull dow n, or alU‘r any buiWiiig or other woik 
which i-, 'jucli a-* to Loiitraveia* the sclieme, or iii the election 
or carrying out of which auy pro\Mi.ioii of the 'scheme has not 
been com pi led with ; or 

(h) Execute any uork which it the duty of any person to 
execute under the sc-heme in any cast where it ayipears to the 
authority that delay m tho execution of the work would 
prejudice the efficient operation of the scheme 

Any expenses incurred by a local authority under this f,ectioii 
may be recovered from the peisons ui default in such manner 
and subject to such conditions as may he provided by the 
scheme. 

If any question arises whether any building or w'ork con- 
travenes a town planning scheme, or whether any provision of 
a town i»lanning scheme is not comjilied with in the erection 
or carrying out of auv such building or work, that question 


shall be referred to the Lt»cal G>v> nimeiit Boird. and the 
deeisioii of tile Boaid •'hail bt. tinal and ci'iiclU'.iv e aiul binding 
on all ptrsons. 

(’omponsation m ro-pect of proja-rty injurbuisly 
dllected by a scdieme will be paid by the local autliOiity . 
but the amount will he determined l>v the Local 
Government I^oard, as will aLo the iiieiease in value 
of anv property caused by the seheine : — 

Where the operation ot a s henie injuriouslv aiiei ,iny 
prDperty, but at the sam- ti ne iucoms-s the value of ctilaia 
other propeity. and comp 'ii'.ation i^ pud uiidev this ^e< tioi 
ui re-5pect ot the property injinioasly atlVetHd, the auihnuty 
responsible for the execution of the si heme st. pj },t- entitli«'l 
to reco\t r from any pcisoiis win s piupeiiy is s.) m, r. as -d in 
value the whole or any j)ait ol any suius winch tiie authoritx 
are so liable to pay as compensjti-m, imt exce* ding iii auv 
case the amount by which the propeity is mcieased lu value 

The authority responsible lor the oxecurion of a town 
planning scheme •“ may for any purpose purchase an\ 
land comprised in the scheme by agreement, or be 
authorised to purchase such land coinjuilsui il\ ’ in the 
same manner and subject to the same provisicuis as 
a local authoritv inav purchase or be aurhori'-ed to 
purchase land lor the piirp»Oses oi Ban HI. ot the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1^90. Then 
follows an important clause by which tlie Local 
Government Board is empowered to order a scheme 
to be made or executed : — • 

If the Local Government Board are satisfied on any repre- 
sentation that a local authority liave failed to tak*- the 
reijuisite tsteps lor having u to.vii jiluninng scheme piej'aieJ 
and app^o^ ed in a case wdiere a towm planning scheme ought 
to be made, or that an authonty re-,ponsible lur tlie execiiticm 
of a town planning scheme haxA tailed to execute the sLnenie 
or any provnioiis theietg’ effectively, the Boaid may. as tln^ 
case ref|uu os, either older the locaf aiithouty to prej>aie and 
submit tor the appioi.il ot tne Board a town planning SLlit-me. 
or order the authority responsible for the execution oi tlie 
scheme to do all things neces.,ary tor cariying into execution 
the scheme or any piovisions thereot effective ly, and any such 
order may he enforced by nntmlamns. 

This part of the Bill, it is specially' provided, anplies 
to the (’oimty of London, with the Uonmy Couiicii as 
the local authority. 


Protection of Ancient Monuments. 


^ At the lust Meeting of the London Conn tv 
Council the Local Government Kecords and 
Museums Committee reported as follows 


That leceiit effort'^ to save Crosby H.dl from destruction 
have shown liow' detei tive aic the existing statutoiy pro- 
visions leiiitiug to the protection ot niunuiiieiits and 
buildings ot histDiical or ai( luteetiiral niteicst, and, as 
stated in oiiricpoitof Bibiuaij, 1, BMjs, wc lia\ e cuimideied 
vvhethei anv steps can be taken with a view' to prevenfiim 
the demolition of buildings of a similai chaiacter to Ciosliv 
Hail. 


X. - lui- .-.uiqt-cL uie as 

tollows : liie Am lent Honiimciits Biotection Act, ]ss2, 
piovides that an owner of anv ancient inonnment niav hv 
deed con^nture tlie Coimmsaioneis ot Woik-, the <uuudi in's 
of such monument, ami theieiipon the Commishoneix 
become respoi^ibh' for its maintenance. Tlie Coimnis. 
sioneis may also purchase any ancient mniiument witlim 
the ineanui!; ot tlie Act, au.l fo. thi- purpose tlie pro^iMons 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation .Vets inav be applied, 
except those lelating to the purchase and taking ot lands 
otherwise than by agreement. These poweis weie extended 
by the Ancient Monuments Biotection Act, 1900. which 
piovnles that where the Coniinissioneus of Works are of 
opinion tluit the preservation ot any monument is a inattei 
ot uuldic interest by reason ot tlie historic, traditional, or 
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;iui-tu intcu--t .ittdchin^ theuto, they may. at the letjuest 
ot the tuviier. coii'^ent to become the ituartlian^ thereof, 
ami thert'Upoii tlie Act ot Is.so 3 hall .ipply. The Act ot 
ItH.K) rmpuwcm the (Jouncil ot any coant\ to pmeha-e by 
.i^nt-t'inHiit anv mop.uiiKoit -ituatth in such county oi in 
an\ a-ljacmt coiiiiiy. and at the iei[nt— t ut the owner to 
tiec-ane the cuar iian of any monument, ami to undeitake 
01 contiibuto to\\<ad'! the oo^t m piesei vin.y. maintaining, 
01 managing am -ncli monument. It tiutlier pi ovules 
that the pubhe -hah liave <i< ce^^ to any monument of 
wtiicii tile Commm-ionem ut \yoik^ or any county 
couned aie the ownei-. but wdieie inch authoiities are 
uuaidian^ only, tlien the con-ent of the ownei must be 
obtained. Tiie expie'^ion ■* monument ‘ means any struc- 
tuie, election, or monument ot hi'=«toric or architectural 
inten'-t, oi any reiiiaiim theieut. Lastly, by sect. 60 of its 
Geneial Powei" Act the Council may purchase by 

.igreemcnt buildinc- and place:? ot lii-torical or architec- 
tural interest or wmks ut ait. oi undertake oi coiitiibute 
toward- the r-o-t of pieserving, maintainimt, and managing 
any -uch building- and place-. 

We view ^^itb veiy great concern the gradual demolition 
ot buildmc- ot antiquaiian, histoncah and architectural 
inteiest. and it i- clear that 5.onie more eifective protection 
fui such buildings i- needed. We understand that in 
Fiance a -chedule i- kept ot monuments and buildings 
which are deemed worthy of iireseivation. and that the 
effect of scheduling a monument is that it cannot be 
de-troyed even in pait or be made the object of any work 
ot lestovaiion. repair, or modification of any kind without 
the con-eiit ot the Minister of Public Instruction and Pine 
Arts somewhat similar airangements are in force in 
other countrie-. We cannot help feeling that had such a 
-v-tem been in exi-tence in Pngland. CTo-by Hall, which 
wa- a unique specimen ot London domestic architecture 
ot the tifteeiith centiuy, would not ha\e been destroyed. 

As pertinent the -abject, it should be mentioned that 
a IluNal ('ommi--ioii lui- leceniK l»een appointed “ to make 
an imentoiw ot tlie ancient and historical monument- and 
coii-tiucnon- connected with or illustrative ot the conteni- 
poraiy culture, c i\ ili-ation. and condition- of life of the 
people of S'-otland tiom the eariie-t times to the year 1907, 
and to -pecify tho-c which socin woitliy of pieseiw ation."' 
We stfe no leason wliv the letereiice to the Kuval Commisr- 
-ion .-honld be lestiicted to Sc-otlind. and w’e theietoie 
propo-e that the Councii -hoiild approach His Maje:?ty’s 
CTO\ernmeut with a view to the in<iimies of the Comraissioii 
beina extended to. i>r to a -imilar inquiry being undertaken 
in lespect of, England and Wales. We recommend that 
Hi- MajotN’- Go\einmc‘nt be approached with a view to 
the lefeieiice to the lloyal Coinmis-ioii appointed to make 
<in in^entoly of ancient monuments in Scotland, and to 
specifv tho-e which aie woithy ot pre-twvation, bcdiig ex- 
tended to, or a -imilar inquiry being undertaken in respect 
of. England and Wales 

The Sister Arts. 

The rivsident of the Institute, Mr. Thomas E. 
Gollcntt, responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Sister 
Arts *’ at the annual dinner of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators, remarked that 
architects generally did not pay sufficient attention 
when they were designing their buildings as to the 
needs of the painters and sculptors, and he was 
afraid also that the sculptors and 2^ai liters some- 
times did not sufficiently consider the architt‘cture 
they ^ere to decorate. The Boyal Institute of 
British Architects. ]Mr. Collcutt went on to state, 
had a committee sitting considering the advisability 
of holding more or less freijuent exhibitions, and 
they proposed to take the advice of other Societies, 


such as the Royal Academy, the Society of De- 
corators, the Art Workers' Guild, and other im- 
portant bodies. It would be a very great thing to 
bring painters and sculptors and architects more to- 
gether ; indeed, it was necessary f jr the advance of the 
arts generally that they should be better acquainted 
with each other's work. Luckily, there seemed a 
distinct advance amongst the public in the direction 
of wishing to have works of art. The fact that the 
Royal Exchange was being decorated as it is showed 
that the citizens of London desired to have some 
representative modern art in their midst. There 
were some very fine decorations in the Royal Ex- 
change, but unfortunately the light there was so 
had that a great deal of their beauty was lost. The 
work of decoration in the new Sessions House 
pointed to two lessons — one, where the artist held 
not been in complete accord with the surrounding 
architecture or the architect ; and the other, where 
the artist had fully appreciated what was before 
him, and had kept the decoration absolut.dy in 
scale with the architecture. Those who had seen 
Professor Moira’s work in the new Sessions House 
would appreciate what he said. 

Proposed Bristol University and Chair of Architecture. 

The Council of the Allied Society at Bristol, at 
a meeting held on 17th March, passed the following 
resolution : — That the Bristol Si ciety of Archi- 
tects is of opinion that the establishment of a Uni- 
versity in Bristol will prove highly beneficial to 
the art and practice of architecture in the city and 
district by the additional educational facilities 
ottered to those who are being trained as architects, 
and that a Chair of Architecture would tend to 
promote interest in an art that is extremely far- 
reaching in its influence on the amenities of life. 
This Society, therefore, cordially supports the peti- 
tion of the Bristol University College for the grant 
of a University Charter.” 

The Shakespeare Memorial. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
proposed Shakespeare Memorial at the House of 
Lord'^ last week, with L ird Reay in the chair, final 
arrangements were made for carrying out the reso- 
lutions passed by the general committee at the 
Mansion House a few weeks ago. A letter was 
received from the American Ambassador expressing 
his readiness to join the executive committee. The 
particulars of the competition, open to architects 
and sculptors, as drawn up by the advisory com- 
mittee (Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Thomas Brock, 
R.A., and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.), were approved ; 
and it was decided that the sketch designs for the 
first part of the competition must be delivered not 
later than 1st January 1909. The terms are to 
be made known in the Press without delay. The 
committee of selection, who will decide the compe- 
tition, was finally constituted as follows : — L rd 
Plymouth, Lord Esher, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir Aston 
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W'ebb, Mr. Brock, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. J. Forbes- Robertson, and a 
sculptor to be nominated by the American Am- 
bassador. 

The late Stephen Powlson Rees VI. . 

Mr. S. P. Rees 'A.b who died on the 15th March 
trom acute bronchitis, was born in 1858, and had 
thus just completed his fiftieth year. He was 
articled f) the late J. Robinson (Di:cesan Architect 
for Lichfield}, and afterwards came up to London, 
where he was for some years chief assistant to the 
late ^Yllliam ^Yhite, F.S.A. He also worked tor 
the late J. M. Brydon, and was afterwards in the 
office of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. About 1892-3 
he entered H.M. Otfice of \Yorks in the branch 
havinit chaise of palaces and public buildings, 
first under Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and later 
under Mr. John B. Mestcott, M.Y.O. Amongst 
the works he carriel out were houses at Llyswen, 
Brecon, and at Ealing : Convalescent Home, 
Hampsteiid : factory for Mr. S. Kydd ; stabling 
for Messrs. F. B. Cameron A Co. ; and a number 
of shops for iMessrs. Stewart A ^Yright. Having 
passed the Institute examination he was elected an 
Associate in 1897, and from that date to his death 
was in constant attendance at and took a great 
interest in the General Meetings. He was an 
enthusiastic *‘i\[ason," as many of his brother 
architects who are members of the Craft ’’ can 
testify. Mr. Rees was buried in St. Pancras 
Cemetery, Finchley, and leaves a wid )W and three 
children, the eldest following his father’s pro- 
fession. IMos. Gvukatt r*!.]. 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

The New Zealand Timtitute, oiu' of the nevest of 
our Colonial associations of arc-hitects. held its annual 
meeting on the ITtli Beceinhcr last, and a copy of tlie 
addit^s delivered on the occasion by the President, 
Mr. AVni. C. Chatfield, is now to hand. In a brief 
retrcwpect of tlie proceedings of the Institute since its 
found. ition ^Ir. Thatfield referred to the enormous 
bk ii'Mt'i tlie pi’ofi ssion in New Zealand had derived 
from its estaijiishiuent. It had brought about, lie said, a 
solid linkine tottettier of the profes-^'on for their coiunion 
protection and for the advancement of their art in the 
colonv. ft iiad also brought ainicaldv to-jether inanv 
architects who prtw iously w r re unknown to eaeh other, 
and est.ihlished a feeling (jf good-fellowship that would 
he productne rd’ the higln-st results, not only in the 
advancement of their own interests, hut in placing the 
Institute upon a footing which W(uild command the 
respect and confidence of the public. Reference to 
the annual report show'od that the Conncil had under- 
taken n heavy work in the recasting of their constitu- 
tion and hv-1 iw’s. Jn his last address he had expressed 
a hope that duung tlie current vc.ir afiiliation ot their 
body witli die Roval Institute of Briti-h Architects 
would hci'ome an established fact, but the immense 
amount of consideration and negotiation such an 
undertaking involved, and the desire that wdiat w^as 
done should be done as w ell as wars possible, had left 


the apxfiication for affiliation a matter for the earliest 
period in the following year. As regards the aspira- 
tions of their society for the tuiure, their obligations 
seemed to point to the careful eonsidcration by the 
conncil as to the proper selection, education, and 
training ot the young architect who in the future 
would have to maintain the traditions of the pro- 
fession. It shoiihl he their duty to encourage, b\ 
means of scholarships or in other ways, the Noung 
student who‘^0 ability and inti'grity Were to render him 
tit to keep their pretession ranking among the highest 
as a public nece'-sity. Under their new eoustitution 
and by-laws the scope was very wide for the attain- 
ment of such ends by mean- of examination and 
lew-irds of luerit. Hl therefore recomm<-mded to the 
council that the encouragement ot the student should 
receive their most careful and protonnd consideration. 
He washed also to impress upon members, while 
speaking upon this subject of education, that they 
must first show' that proper confidence in their own 
actions, not only in the use of the art< in w’hich thev 
Avere engaged, but bv their personal character, indi- 
vidually and collectiA'ely. tor that w\as their real standard 
of utility. Harmony must pre\ail among tlieni. and 
they must be actuated by a keen desire, not only as 
regards their high and honourable profession to make 
their names and w'orks respected, hut that their actions, 
W'hether in nvaliw’ or otiierw'ise. should be marked 
alw'ays by that kindly ciuirtesy and consideration one 
to another which should he the restraining intluenee 
ot their lives. He trusted e.irnestly that their voting 
Institute, born but tw'o years ago, might fiourish anil 
groAv to the irresistible stieneth ot manhood, and form 
an institution that should bu a credit to those wdio 
founded it. and a continual source of pleasure and pride 
to those w'ho sliould seek its benefits and advantages. 


MINUTES. XL 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) ot the Ses- 
sion RJ07-0'S, held Afonday. ol>th M.iieh Ittos, at s p.m.— 
Present : Mr Heiny T. Haie. Vicr^P) eshh iit, in the Chair : 
*28 Fellow's (including l:> inenditas of the Coinici]), •_>('» A-so- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), and numerous.; 
visitors, the Minutes of the Mooting laid Rttli Minch l‘.M)s 
y. 0.82 w'eie taken a- lead and siane<l a- correct. 

The decea-e was announced of Stephen Pow'Lon Ree-. 
Assori(itt\ elected L'S'aJ. 

The decease wa- also announcpcl of the Duke of Dtvon- 
:,hue, rrlloir, elected 1 ; and the Ihm Steietaiv, 

having lefeiied to the Rnilington-Desunslnre Collection ot 
Diaw'ing- which the late Duke liad, hv DtcLaation ot 
Tru-t, confided to the care ot the lu-titntc. the Meeting 
resolved, on the motion of the Hon, Secretaiv, that a letter 
be written to the Duln^'s u*pre-eiitati\e- refolding the In- 
stitute s higil appie<fiation of the -ei\ict - he had rendered 
to -tndents of architecture in imikingover to the Institute m 
peipetuity this rare and magniticent colfi-ctiou ot diawings. 

^ The tohowing Associates, attemling for the first time 
since their elpclion, were formally admitted Iw tlie Chair- 
man, viz.: James M'estbrook Eariner and Jhlward Harold 
Waldegrave Harloch 

A Paper on Tin Cvtiikiuivt, Curia u or Ci i u i , Sn ily, 
liaying been read and illustrated by .Mr. George Hubbard,’ 
I .S.A. P,], a discussion en^lled, an<l a \otc of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Hubbard by acekimation. 

The proceedings ( lo.ed and the Meeting separated at 
10 p.m. 
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A THEEEFOLD ASPECT OF AECHITECTEEE : TEADITIOX— CHAEACTEE — 

rOEALIS^kl. 

By H. Heathcote SiATHAii fA'.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 13th April 1908. 

question of tradition versus originality in architecture has been very much in the 
I air lately. It has sometimes been discussed in respect of special styles — the medi- 

J- a'val tradition to he adhered to, as it still commonly is, in church building : the 

Queen Anne or Georgian tradition as a safe precedent in secular l)uildings. The London 
Board Schools were, I believe, distinctly intended to represent the tradition of London archi- 
tecture at the latest period when there was still, at all events, a tradition governing the woih 
of the building artisan. But these are only, as it were, separate chapters of tradition. Taking 
the history of architecture in its broadest aspect, even the rise, development, and decay of 
mediaeval architecture are only a section out of the history. The Gothic shaft itself is only a 
development, by obvious steps, from the classic column. Looking at architecture not from 
the building artisan’s point of view — a wholesome but at the same time a rather partial 
standard— considering it as the art of architectural conception, the great and permeating 
tradition is, in one form or another, that of the column and capital, which commenced with 
the earliest buildings we know of that are worth calling architecture in the intellectual sense, 
and which, whether it carries arch, or vault, or entablature, has impressed itself upon architec- 
ture more universally than any other feature. From this point of view the Eenaissance, 
which used to be regarded as a gross and benighted abandonment of the mediaeval tradition, 
was really a return (with modifications) to an older and more universal tradition. And it be- 
comes almost a question whether this form, which reached its highest development in what 
is called the classic order, has not really become, in one shape or another, an integral part of 
architectural expression, just as metrical language has become practically an integral part 
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of poetio expression. It ivonlcl be possible to argue that metrical verse is a mere convention 
which has nothing necessarily to do with poetic expression. Walt Whitman thought so, and 
put his idea into practice. Carlyle thought so, and wrote what is to all intents and purposes a 
prose epic on the French Eevolution. But the sense of the world and the all but universal 
practice of poets are against them. Somewhat in the same manner, tlie column and capital, in 
one shape or another, has, over a very large field of architecture, including many of the most 
dignified and what we may call the most civilised buildings of the world— at all events those 
of the most civilised societies— come to stand for the expression of architectural dignity and 
refinement. In large and important buildings the most modern of our architects seem unable 
to get away from it. It greets one in every exhibition of competition drawings for a large build- 
ing. Some jieople seem even to be jealous of any interference with its classic purity. Mr. 
Pdchard Hunt, the late eminent American architect, finding one of his assistants occupied in 
the evolution of a special form of Corinthian capital, said, “ Do you think you can make a better 
capital than the -Jupiter Stator ? " and on receiving the answer, “ No," said, “ Then why are 
you trying? ” When the National Portrait Gallery was in progress I received a letter from a 
correspondent, unknown to me — who must, I should think, have been either a very old or a very 
young man— itomting out that Mr. Ewan Christian was introducing a classic capital on the 
kiilding different from that on the end facade of the National Gallery, which joins up to it, and 
adding, “ Surely, Sir, you will raise a protest against this piece of vandalism.” Naturally I 
did not ; I protested against my correspondent. 

Hunt’s remark to his assistant, however, raises very pointedly the whole question as to 
the employment of the classic order in modern architecture. His remark was perhaps that of 
a man who was rather too great a purist ; though one could not make a better capital than 
Jupiter Stator, to try to make a different one which should be as good is an exercise which 
cannot but be beneficial to the designer, whether or not it were to the building. But there is 
something to be said for the purist view. It cannot be denied that the introduction of the 
classic order, both on account of its actual appearance and of the associations connected with 
it, does conduce to giving a certain dignity and refinement to a building, and to the realisation 
of what Mr. Blomfield, in his recent admirable lectures to the Pioyal Academy students, called 
“ the grand manner in architecture.” And the adoption of the order, or one of the orders, in 
its pure form does not necessarily imply absence of architectural invention. A classic order 
building may be a very dull affair ; the Pioyal Exchange and the Mansion House are perhaps 
two of the dullest buildings in London, but that is not the fault of the classic order. Gandon’s 
Bank of Ireland (originally the Parliament House) is surely not dull ; but its interest consists 
in the modelling of the plan, in its free sweep of lines, and in Gandon’s perception that a 
columnar order on a curve does look fine. And will any stickler for “ originality ” maintain 
that it would be finer if the order were pared off, and only the windows and the blank wall 
left ? No, it is a traditional feature put to a fine use. So in the view of the Place Carricre 
at Nancy, of which Mr. Blomfield has kindly lent me a photograph, only the use of the 
orthodox columnar architecture could have availed to give to this grouping its stately and 
dignified enxemhle, to be recognised equally whether you take the composition as a whole or 
consider the architectural screen in detail. Take the cross pavilion of the Louvre, again. Fer- 
gusson is exceedingly contemptuous about these pilasters, forty feet high, which, as he correctly 
says, “ have no reference either to the structure externally or to the arrangements of the 
interior ’’ : but are they nothing to the design ? Take them away, and what is left ? They 
are part of an architectural framework between which the utilitarian windows are inserted. 
It is certainly illogical, but art doth not live by logic alone ; and, taking the effect of the 
buildings on the spot, I think that the finest bit of the Louvre. It is curious to turn from 
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this example, as part of a grand State palace for kings, to Wren's quiet and modest Morden 
College, and see the classic column again in this humbler form giving a quiet dignity to the 
courtyard. To be sure here it has a structural use ; but for that a squared post would have 
answered equally well. 

Some of the larger modern buildings in which classic tradition is followed serve to illus- 
trate in how various a spirit this may be done. The Vienna Parliament House is a building 
of truly classic quality in its symmetry and its dignified grouping ; and here, again, it may be 
observed that the efl'ect of the building arises from the main general design and grouping, and 
from the efiect of contrast between the columnar order above (in the wings) and the lofty and 
massive basement on which it is placed. The order in itself i^ purely traditional, but the 
design, as a whole, is an original combination. The German Parliament House shows the 
classic tradition without classic elegance or distinction ; a heavy and clumsy design weighted 



IIG. - — MUsGH GALLIEUA, TAUi'^ (M. LGXALN ). 

with ponderous piivilious at the angles, and where the larger columns are employed only to 
carry a break of the cornice and a small statue above — classic tradition, but without the classic 
spirit. The Musee Galliera at Paris, by M. Ginain, one of the most complete and charming 
of modern city buildings, shows the classic tradition, somewhat modihed by French taste, in 
the treatment of the frieze, with its alternation of decorated and blank spaces, and the closer 
connection of the column with the rest of the structure by the bands which surround it, and 
which are continued over the wall space. Though the Corinthian order is adopted, nearly 
every detail speaks of modern France, giving her own feeling and colourmg to traditional 
forms. This beautiful little temple of art was built to house a special collection of antiquities 
presented by the Princess Galliera to Paris— afterwards withdrawn, for reasons we need not go 
into here ; it is now a municipal museum for temporary exhibitions, and the municipality 
have shown their appreciation of the building by glazing up the large arches at the front 
instead of at the back, in order to get more floor space inside, thereby materially injuring the 
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effect of the building, which is still, however, well worth a visit for its own sake alone, and is 
less known than it should be. The employment of the large order of coupled column^ gives 
immense dignity to the main entrance of the Grand Palais des Arts in the Chainps-Elysees, 
here also used with details that are characteristically French — perhaps a little too much so. 
But it is difficult ti) imagine anything that could give such dignity, in so suitable a manner, 
to the entrance to a great art gallery as these vast columns, reminiscent of a long line of 
classic ancestors, though it mu-t be confessed that the utilitarian necessity for a glazed roof 
over the whole, which shows visibly above the blocking, clashes rather painfully with the tra- 
ditional style. This reminds one also of what are often called the useless colonnades *’ in front 
of the British Museum : they are useless, and that is their glory ; they are purely for archi- 




tectural effect, and thereby suggest that something is behind them which was wortii this effect, 
as a symbol of its valus and importance. A well-known artist devoted to architectural 
subjects, who lived for some time opposite to the museum, told me that those colonnades were 
a daily joy to him ; utilitarian persons have suggested that tlmy should be walled up between 
to get more floor since in the museum. Eeturning to Paris, we have opposite the Grand 
Palais the large building, by M. Girault, which is called, by comparison, the Petit Palais,' in 
spite of its classic traditionalism one of the tiuest and most original of modern buildiims • 
but its real originality consists in the conception of the plan, which is an absolutely new arcdii- 
tectural idea, with its great front block forming the main facade, and its double ran-'e of 
galleries in the leir with circular stair pavilions at the angles, and enclosing a semicircular 
courtyard laid out as a garden and surrounded by a graceful colonnaded lo'’'^ma I do not 
think there could be any better example of the possibility of einbolying a novel arcliitectuml 
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creation in materials almost entirely derived from traditional sources. Traditional, too, are the 
beautiful pylons which Hank the ends of the bridge across the Seine— useless columns ” again. 
A square masonry pylon with a cornice and blocking would have carried the statues as well, 
but how we should have missed the grace and the classic associations of the columns ; the 
whole carried out, too, with a finish and refinement equal to that of the finest period of the 
Italian Eenaissance. Such work is a standing testimony to the excellence of French archi- 
tectural training, in the traditional styles at all events. 

Of course there i^s the possible case of putting columns because you want to put some- 
thing and do not know what else to put ; in respect of which the Colosseum has been criticised 
on the ground of all those engaged columns — of three different orders in three stories, which 
have been said to be unmeaning and unnecessary. Well, if you are to make the outer 
retaining wall of a great circus, which is publicly visible, presentable, you must do something 
with it; and as a principle tho^e outside columns are as defensible as Gandon’s on the Bank of 
Ireland, and ^Soane's on the Bank of England. The real mistake at the Colosseum was in the 
want of reticence and judgment : in sowing wall-columns broadcast, so to speak, as if the only 
thing to do was to sprinkle the orders all over the building. They would have produced a 
finer etfect if they had carried up the wall unbroken to a great height, and had one story of 
columns only at the top ; a source of etfect we shall come upon again. The vast erections of 
the Eoman aqueducts were free from any columnar outbreak, and are all the more impressive 
on that account ; but these were regarded as pure engineering, whereas the Colosseum was a 
place of amusement, to be rendered attractive by engaged orders. In more modern buildings, 
especially in this country, we find often that the columnar order is supposed to belong to the 
show face of the building, and is abandoned on the flanks and rear. This is evident in the 
contrast between the front and the flank elevations of Castle Howard, the latter of which rises 
only to rustication and wall arches. You see the same thing in the front and flank facades of 
Cockerell's branch Bank of England at Liverpool, the front of which is one of the most 
refined pieces of work which the modern classic revival produced in England : every detail of 
it shows the architect's learning and refinement ; but in the flank elevation he abandoned 
this treatment, and introduced round arches with massive rusticated voussoirs ; and it must be 
admitted that this is the portion which suggests most decidedly the character of a bank. His 
branch bank at Manchester (not quite equal to the Liverpool one) is treated in the same manner. 

But the principle of using the columnar order as a means of emphasis, and of contrasting 
it with plainer masses, is a sound one, and often ensures etfect where too liberal a use of the 
order fails to impress. It does not answer to crowd columns too liberally on a building. 
This view of Greenwich chapel reminds one rather of Mr. Lethaby's characteristic remark that 
it was the merit of Wren that " he perceived exactly what could be done with the Eenaissance 
box of bricks.'’ There is too much of the box of bricks about it. Schinkel made a bold bid 
for etfect of contrast in his Nikolai church at Potsdam, mounting his columned dome on an 
immense square mass of solid building ; only he weakened it by the portico, which has the 
effect of a fragmentary afterthought. In Messrs. Eussell A Cooper s fine design for the County 
Hall the eff’ect of the colonnade depends on its contrast with the lofty rusticated basement 
beneath it ; another c olumn order on the lower story would have destroyed the effect. There 
is the same contrast, and with the same fortunate result, as in the wings of the Vienna 
Parliament House. The Pantheon at Paris, a dignified building of the classic school, but 
hardly more than that, gains its chief effect from the contrast, both horizontally and vertically, 
of the columnar orders with the immense masses of plain wall on the flanks, decorated only 
with the heavy swags on the frieze. I have heard that mass of wall criticised as a vast 
expenditure of masonry on nothing. To my mind it is the one toufli of genius in the building. 
The Pantheon has a noble interior defign, but externally there is a certain stiffness and 
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harJuej^s about it : Soufflot a line areliiteet, but hardly a man of genius. Compare it 
with the lesb famous c-hurc-h of Yal de Grace and one feels the difference. Mansart, who 
designed Val de Grace, and Lemercier, who had the chief hand in carrying it out, were 
both men of genius, and you feel here that they have let themselves go : there is a freedom 
and flow of line which is not to be found in SoutflotV building : the building has something 
of the quality which was indicated in the Paper once read here by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
when he said that in the architecture produced by architects who had been sculptors “ there 
was evidence of a hand and mind which had been trained for the practice of the plastic art.’* 
The building has somewhat the appearance of having been modelled, »o to speak, while 
Soufflot’s has only been drawn. AVithout ignoring tradition it adds character to it. 

And that brings us to the second part of the ^^ubject. What is 'Character” in architec- 
ture, and how far can it be reconciled with tradition ? In a sense they seem at first sight 
rather irreconcilable : for tradition means universalism, and character in general means 
individualism. The Greek temples had no character ; they were a nationally accepted form. 
Character is more easily to be felt than defined. In some old works, such as this bridge at 
Nuremberg, built in a perfectly naive manner, in accordance with the influence of circum- 
stances and materials, there is an indefinable picturesque character which is almost like that 
of a work of nature. But that kind of character cannot be deliberately created ; it comes of 
unconscious effort. What is character, then, which can be created by conscious effort *? It 
means, in general, the evidence of an intention on the part of the architect to do something 
in a way that interested him, and not by rote and because it is the usual thing. The kind of 
buildings that are most absolutely devoid of character, among us, are perhaps the average 
hotel buildings, like the Grand and the M^Tropole and others — things that might have been 
made in a mill. There are better thingrD than those, too — -highly respectable buildings with 
rows of columns all correct and rows of windows all with the proper architrave framing 
round them, which yet we feel are dead architecture. Character may be shown in what seem 
little things. In the massing of the windows at one point, for instance, as at South 
Wraxall Manor : in the outlining of a gable in an unexpected form ; in a picturesque contrast 
of materials. New Zealand Chambers, which startled everyone when first built, is a typical 
instance of character arising from the contrast between the heavy brick piers or buttresses 
and the free and playful treatment of wall and half-timbered work about them. I have picked 
out two simple street fronts which have distinct character — one by Mr. Hargreaves Baffles, 
the other by Mr. F. E. Williams ; these employ everyday materials in a simple manner, but 
they have character ; they are not the regulation street front. A design hy Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell for Selly Oak Baths struck me as one of the most characteristic designs on a 
comparatively small scale that I have come across ; every part of it is treated in a slightly 
unexpected manner, which is what one always finds in a building with character ; it is not the 
way everyone would do it, but the way one man preferred to do it. That is what makes 
character ; and if a man has no preferences his buildings will have no character, whatever 
other valuable qualities they may have. Now out of the stores of the Architectural Association 
(who have kindly lent me some forty slides out of their collection) I picked among otliers one 
of Thorpe Hall, an old and not a modern building ; and I want to know what is the value of 
that, and why it is in the collection. Is anyone going to be inspired by it ? thing that 
is dull and mechanical in de.'^ign is no less so because it is old. And why this house in Bath, 
too, out of the same collection, unless to show that you cannot make a street front interesting 
])y mechanically repeating the same column and the same window, or nearly so, in every story ? 
Now this front of a building in Berlin, by Herr Hoffmann (I am keeping still to rather simple 
examples), has character, with its rather more decorative upp3r story on two stories of plain 
rustication ; S3 has this other by the same architect, a business building : in a simple wav its 
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treatment is oarefnlly consiclereil and not commonplace. In these more simple classes of 
building it is the commonplace that is the bane : and even with simple and cheap materials it 
is always possible not to be commonplace. Another example is from a photograph I got many 
vears ago of a more or less classic villa in the suburbs of ^ ienna. hat attracted me was the 
treatment of the projecting bay, not built on, as it were, but gradually curved out of the 
building, giving the effect of being modelled. Cirencester Town Hall is an example of a 
building with decisive character— all oriels and buttresses. In a very different way the 
Strozzi Palace is equally decisive in character : it represents the classic tradition, with the 
wall taking the place of the column, and a cornice of proportionate boldness crowning it, a 
cornice compared with which our poor little classic cornices of two or three feet projection are 
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absolutely feelile. In short, if a building is to aim at one special form of expression, let it ])e 
intensely that. Half measures do not create character. 

Xor, on the other hand, is architectural character to be realised l)y mere multiplicity of 
detail. If the Strozzi had two vast cornices instead of one, it would be proportionally weakened 
in effect. If you cover a house, like Moreton Old Hall, with a network of Idack and white, 
straggling in all directions, there is no concentration, and concentration is an element of 
character. There is more of character in the house at Ludlow, with the timber- work intro- 
duced on tile upper part of the wall, and just where it seems to connect with tlie roof ; or in 
the Bell Inn at Tewkesbury, with its upright constructional lines of timber-work resting on a 
solid wall basis at the foot. Moreton Hall and some others of these old half-timber houses, a 
display of black and white fireworks all over, are overdone, and are more like curiosities than 
good architecture. Coming back to more monumental architecture, the same thing holds 
good. The facade of Marseilles Cathedral is not one I am very enthusiastic about, but it 
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shows the introcluetion of niches and sculpture in an effective way, so as to form a special 
feature with a special effect. The front of Salisbury fails of effect exactly because there is no 
such choice or restraint ; they seem to have thought that effect was to be produced by getting 
in niches and arcading all over the front, as much as could be squeezed in. Eesult — no 
repose, no contrast ; consequently, weak character. As a whole the cathedral is one of the 
most ]»eautiful, and the way in which its pyramidal composition rises from and contrasts with 
the level lawn which forms its base is (whether intentionally or not on the part of the builders) 
an example of character on a great scale ; but the west front is the weakest thing about it, 
just because they tried to cram too much detail into the space. You want contrast. What is 
it makes the great effect of Chambord ? Just the contrast between that multitudinous mass 
of chimneys and turrets on the top and the comparatively plain walling below. The same 
multiplicity of treatment on the walls would have weakened it ail. 

Then there are towers. There are two ways of giving character to a tower : the rich 
and sumptuous treatment (the Somersetshire type) and the type in which the tower is treated 
as a lofty stalk with a decorative treatment concentrated on the upper story. Barry used 
both in the Houses of Parliament, to express the difference between the ceremonial and the 
utilitarian tower. The stalk type, which is the Italian type, probably had a utilitarian origin, 
as in such examples as the Signoria at Siena. That looks picturesque to us now, but it was 
not built for any such motive ; it is essentially a fighting tower, a lofty retreat with a plat- 
form whence you could hurl missiles at the enemy below. But even when not utilitarian the 
type is always a characteristic one, with its contrast between the plain solid stalk and the 
open stage at the top, even in such a simple example as the little tower at Montepulciano 
Cathedral. In an almost equally simple manner that of S. Francesco at Assisi is a charac- 
teristic example. In our own day and city we had a case in which the utilitarian type of 
tower, with the plain stalk and the decorated upper stage, was absolutely called for by the 
circumstances. The towers of the Tower Bridge were simply supports for the suspension 
chains and the tension girder connecting them ; but they are treated like an overgrown 
church tower, divided up into stages, with useless windows. If anything with that kind of 
picturesque roofing were desired, it would surely have been possible to combine it with a 
plain solid masonry tow^er, having only the character of a support, and with the tension 
girders brought right through so that you could see what the suspension chains were attached 
to, instead of letting them look as if they rested on the masonry, which they would rake 
down at once. The square and circular tui'rets in this design are not capricious, but express 
the facts : a circular turret is best for a staircase, a rectangular one for a lift : and all such 
expressions of fact have to do with character. 

Although Piiiskin made a most grossly unfair comparison, in one of his illustrations in 
the Stones of Venire, between the English type of tower and the Italian one, I think he 
was right in judging the English types as in many cases very weak and wanting in character. 
Taunton is a fair specimen, but wants decisive character ; it is too much divided into equal 
heights, and the horizontal stages are too marked. Ilininster is better, because the vertical 
lines which conduce to the appearance of height are better brought out. Evercreech has the 
same kind of merit. Antwerp tower, with its fine soaring lines and lofty lantern developing 
out of the tower, is a far finer thing, and with more marked character, than most of our 
English square-lined towers ; it has that appearance of architectural growth, in subordination 
to one leading idea, which is so important an element in tower design. We may contrast it 
in this respect with the much over-praised belfry at Bruges, which poets write about, but 
which is very bad architecture, with no leading character about it ; one story piled on the toji 
of another that seems to have nothing to do with it : nearly as bad as that ugly and equally 
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botclied-up affair at Venice, which had the good sense to fall down, and of which foolish 
people are now, at great cost, building up an imitation ^^hich will have the ugliness of the 
original without even its historic interest. In any other age of the world people who had got 
rid of such a tower as that would have set their wits to devise a better one, instead of building 
an imitation of it. 

Spires, too, have their character and their lack of character. A spire should seem to 
grow from the tower, and soar up with as clean entasised lines as possible ; Snettisham is a 
beautiful example ; King’s Sutton another fine one, though not quite equal to the other. A 
spire of the soaring type should not be too much cut up with lucarnes : they interrupt the 
line. I would have large lucarnes at the foot, if you like, to strengthen the base and connect 
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it with the tower, and then no more hut a small set near the ajiex. Warinington, however, is 
a rather amusing exception, and certainly has character of a kind. The architect chose to 
build a squat spire, and to emphasise its squatness by very large lucarnes. He did the 
thing thoroughly, and there is always character in that. Islip is a specimen of the harmless 
spire, with no marked character one way or another ; it is a sihre, and it is planted in the 
middle of the tower, and that is all. 

There is a phase of character in design which aims at indicating more or less the puiq-iose 
of a building. The T'rench are rather clever at that, and Labrouste's Ste. Genevieve library, 
with its solid panelled walls with inscriptions, representing where the bookcases allow of lio 
windows, has become rather typical and has been a good deal imitated. At the IhOO Paris 
Exhibition I knew that somewhere in the grounds the Society of Pastellistes hud a pavilion of 
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their own, and was about to ask where it was, when I caught sight of this, and went straight 
for it. The grounds were full of pavilions, but I was sure that was the Pastellistes. Why *? 
Well, it was evidently designed by an artist, but one who had treated the arc-hitecture in a 
light and playful way, as if it were a kind of side-dish in architecture, just as pastel is in 
painting. There was perhaps something in the colouring, too, which the photograph does not 
give. It was certainly a very clever piece of characterisation. In a totally opposite direction is 
the treatment of a factory, the Larkin Building, at Buffalo, U.S.A., by an American architect, 
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My. Lloyd Wright. It is not beautiful, but character in keeping with its purpo^^e it certainly 
has. We hardly think of this enougii in England. For instance, there is the War Office, a 
very dignified classic building. But considering that there are two new Government offices 
in or abutting on the same street, of which the other one, lower down, is devoted entirely to 
peaceful operations of government, there surely ought to be a more recognisable difference 
between the War Office and the tape and sealing-wax office, or whatever it is. One would 
have thought that if we were told the War Office was in a certain street we might expect 
to find something like a fortress, rather than a peaceful classic building suggesting a very 
large club. 
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Then there is (sometimes') character as bearing on the relation of the buikling to the site. 
A site on a declivity, for instance, is or should be a most joyful business for the architect, as 



almost making the picturesque in itself. And the rule in such cases should he absolute : 
where the building is low on one front and lofty (or deep) on the other front, as rising from 
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lower ground, make the very most in your design of what may be called the deep end. One 
instance of this I will name. I was one of the eighty- three architects, I think, who some 
twenty years or more since competed for a building that was never intended to be built— the 
municipal buildings for Edinburgh, with the front on the High Street and the back going 
down into the valley between the old town and Princes Street. Messrs. Leeming, who got the 
first premium, had a classic design to High Street, and they carried their order round on the 
same level to the back, and made the whole height of the building beneath nothing but a mass 



of plain rusticated masonry to carry the order at the top : what I said oug'iit to have been 
done with the Colosseum. It was a splendid idea, and I believe it was partly that which got 
them the first place ; at least, I heard that Mr. Waterhouse, who was assessor, was delighted 
with it. I had something of the same idea myself, in a different way. The flank of the 
building went down an immense flight of steps, and the large mullioned windows and wall 
tracery which formed the treatment towards High Street were to be carried along the flank at 
the same level, leaving all the wall beneath quite plain. I pleased myself very much with the 
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idea of possibly seeing that carried out. Most of the competitors, as far as I remember, 
introduced the same windo^v design at a lower and lo^Yer level as the steps descended. They 
may have been right, but it seemed tome it was losing a chance ; and obviously the succes^-ful 
competitors took the same view. 

How far is it possible to combine the classical tradition with cliaracter? Poelaert's 
remarkable attempt, in the Brussels Law Courts, seems to me to have been on wrung lines: 
he manipulated classic forms into somethiirg of his own, but with the loss of their delicacy and 
refinement, and his building has a kind of quasi-Asiatic feeling which is at variance with the 
classic tradition. Character is more likely to be assimilated with tradition by special grouping 
than by the modification of details. Mr. FlockharCs design for the County Hall is an example 
of this— -a design in which classic features are treated with a special grouping which give^> 
distinctly character to the design. Mr. Belcher’s Chartered Accountants’ building is one of 
the most successful examples of the kind of our day — a design in which traditional furm^ are 
associated with new features which are highly characteristic, while keeping their place in 
subordination to the main traditional forms ; and the design has that modelled character 
which Mr. Gilbert desired to see, and which we noticed as characterising the Yal de Grace 
church. Then there is the resource of treating and combining classic detail with a freedom 
and multiplicity which suggest the spirit and effect of Gothic rather than of classic architec- 
ture. We find something like this as early as Bramante’s design for St. Peter’s, which in its 
general character and grouping is certainly rather Gothic than clasbic ; it may be questioned, 
however, whether the actual St. Peter’s, with all its faults of scale and detail, is not a grander 
building than Bramante’s would have been. The most remarkable modern example of this 
type of classic detail treated in a Gothic manner is, perhaps, Ballu’s church of La Trinitc in 
l\iris : every detail is classic, yet the whole impression is completely Gothic. Mr. Jackson’s 
design for the County Hall seems to me to have somewhat the same characteristic ; in spite 
of the detail it is essentially Gothic in character. Then there is Barry’s remarkable spire at 
Halifax Town Hall — his last work, which he did not live to carry out— in which he has 
evidently, and intentionally, treated a spire with classic detail used in a completely (iothic 
manner. The illustration, which is from a powerful drawing by Mr. ^\. Monk, was taken a 
little too close up to the building, and hence gives it in a perspective which foreshortens it 
rather : it looks loftier in proportion than that. It is a very remarkable l)uilding, lesb known 
among architects than it deserves to be; and anyone finding hinibelf near Halifax would do 
well to go a little out of the way to see it. 

While speaking of the union of Gothic and classic elements 1 should like to mention a 
rather remarkable study which was made by the late Mr. James Hay, of Liverpool, at the 
time of the first competition for Liverpool Cathedral. The intended site of the cathedral 
was then to be close to St. George’s Hall and a group of other buildings in clasbic style. 
Mr. Hay conceived the idea of designing a cathedral which should assimilate to the style of 
St. George’s Hall in the lower portion, and should, as it were, effloresce into Gothic at the 
upper stages of the towers, thereby giving what was then supposed to be the net'essary 
ecclesiastical touch to it. One would have thought such a combination imi) 0 bsihle, and vet it 
really does not look bO outr'‘ as might have been expected ; and it was at all events a* verv 
clever experiment. 

We seem to come to this, then, that the great classic tradition of architecture makes for 
dignity and a grand manner in architecture ; that, while the mere scholastic acceptance of the 
tiadition may pioduce what is dull and lifeless, it is possible to produce new and strikiim 
grouping and expression with traditional forms ; that tradition can even be allied with 
character- character always of a restrained and dignified cast, for freakishness will never 
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blend with tradition : and that character in itself can give life and interest to those minor and 
humbler buildings which do not rise to the heights of tradition. Is there, after all, something 
possible beyond all this I do not refer to the too frequejit effort to-day after what is called 
originality,*’ which too often means only eccentricity, though even here there are interesting 
results sometimes. The Germans aim a great deal at originality, and they are cleverer at it 
than we are, and evolve interesting things sometimes. Professor Billing's facade for the 
entrance to the Mannheim Jubilee Exhibition is certainly rather a striking bit of originality, 
with a dash of tradition thrown in — more suitable, however, to a temporary exhibition building 
than to anything permanent. But Professor MesseTs AVertheim warehouse at Berlin is a piece 
of originality which can hardly be considered altogether a failure or a mere oddity. Wertheim’s 
is, I believe, a sort of Mhiteley’s of Berlin ; I think we should be rather glad if we could hnd 
our Whiteley's housed in so picturesque a manner. But I am thinking of something higher 
than this : of the possibility, when a worthy occasion arises, of an architectural idealism which 
should create something like the realisation of a vision, independent of accepted forms ; some- 
thing in which the abstract qualities of great architecture could be displayed ; effects arising 
from light and shadow, from height and depth, from contrasts of gloom and gladness, owing 
nothing to the details which can be got from books and from measuring up existing buildings. 
It might be possible, were it not that we are all in such a hurry now, and obliged to be in such 
a hurry : all of us, whether we will or no, infected with what Matthew Arnold calls 

This strange disease of modern life, 

AVirli its ^iek hurry, its divided aini'^. 

Yet there are actually needs and conditions in modern life which in themselves suggest 
something outside of the usual tradition. Professor Pite, for instance, has suggested a Tower 
of Healing," a conception springing out of human needs, practical in that sense, but out of 
which a great architectural poem might be evolved. To come to smaller things, might there 
not be more attempt to put some real poetry into the architecture of the ordinary dwelling ? 
What does Mr. Solness sa}^ in that play of Ibsen’s which is rather absurdly translated ‘‘The 
Master Builder ’’ The Architect " it should be; the Norwegian “ Bygmester ’’ is the same 
as the German “ Baumeister "). Mr. Solness is told about the young couple who want a 
villa built out at Lovstrand. “ They must wait ; I am not clear about the plans yet." 
“ They were very anxious to have the drawings at once.” '"Yes, of course ; so they all are." 
“ They say they are longing to get into a house of their own." “l^es, yes, we know all that. 
And so they are content to take whatever’s offered to them. They get a roof over their 
head and an address, but nothing to call a home. No, thank you. In that case let them 
apply to someone else." “ Are you prepared to give up the commission ? “Yes, yes ; devil 
take it, if that’s to be the way of it ! Bather that than build away at random." 

There is something rather suggestive in that ; I was reminded of it, one day, some years 
ago, in looking round the architectural room at the Boyal Academy, and coming on a coloured 
drawing of a small kind of alcove or shrine in the interior of a new dwelling-house, beautifully 
decorated, and with a frieze round it inscribe J with the lines of Rossetti : — 

M e two will stand beside that shrine. 

Occult, withheld. untroJ, 

Whoso lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God. 

There was a feeling that here, at all events, one had got above the atmosphere of the 
semi-detached villa, for the interior harmonised with the words. M e do not attempt that kind 
of poetic view of the habitation much ; but, then, like Mr. Solness, we are troubled by people 
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who are “ verj' anxious to hare the drawings at once,” and perhaps do not themselves care 
much about the poetry. But I cannot help thinking that the Germans are setting us an 
example in this respect, Of course there is a good deal of hideous eccentricity in their 
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modern work and their art nonrenn ; )>ut it is not all like that, and it does suinetimes seem to 
me that the German architects are the only ones, at present, who are really striving after an 
abstract poetry of architecture in buildings for everyday purposes, I take one or two things 
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picked out of a recent number of the Berliner ArcliiteTxturicelt, This (fig. 10) is one of the 
entrances to an apartment house— a house in flats, at Charlottenburg. Herr Gessner is the 
architect. Now that impresses me as something quite distinct from the commonplaces of street 
architecture. The other entrance is still better. Again, Herr Frohlich’s design for a crema- 
torium (fig. 11) for Zurich — only a competition design, I believe — has a certain fitting solemnity 
about it which you would never find, for example, in a French design for a crematorium, wfitli 
its Ecole des Beaiix-Arts traditions. Tradition has a hand in this, too ; but it is tradition 
modified by a special poetry of feeling : and that you do find, it seems to me, more often among 
the designs of German architects than elsewhere at present. 

And in regard to greater buildings than these, it is surely well to keep before our minds 
the possibility of an architectural ideal untrammelled by conventions and precedents. Circum- 
stances— the hurry of life, the demand for rapid, and, alas ! economical building, the clients 
who are anxious to have the plans as soon as possible,’’ and many other adverse influences 
may prevent our ever realising an ideal of this kind ; yet it is well to keep the possibility of it 
in one's mind : ,like Hatthew Arnold’s Scholar-Gipsy — ■ 

Still waiting for the spark from heaven to fall. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, in the Chair. 


Sir ASTON \YEBB, R. A., rising at the instance 
of the President, said he had come to the meeting 
quite unprepared to speak on so large a subject as 
that before them. He could, however, certainly 
say that they had all immensely enjoyed Mr. 
Statham’s Paper, for it was really an ideal Paper, a 
poetical Paper, and one which lifted them for a 
moment out of the drudgery and difficulties of their 
ordinary every-day life. He, personally, had come 
to the meeting with rather different feelings, for 
some months ago he had seen quite another 
subject ^ put down for that evening, and he had 
made a note of it, thinking it would be his duty 
to come, out of respect to the Institute. That 
subject, however, had been changed, and one more 
congenial, though possibly less provocative of dis- 
cussion, had been selected. One thing he liked 
about the Paper was the intermingling of ancient 
buildings with modern ones in the illustrations. 
They were so accustomed to hear that everything 
that was old was good, and that everything that 
was new was bad, that it was delightful to find 
that modern buildings could be thrown on to the 
screen alternately with the old without causing 
any feeling of shame. The subject Mr. Statham 
had dealt with was too wide a one for them to 
discuss at a moment’s notice. As regards tradition, 
they were always being told that they ought to 
follow tradition ; and in the same breath that they 
had no tradition to follow. It seemed to be 
thought that the tradition they should follow should 
be some ancient one — Greek or Roman. What he 
imagined they should strive to get on to again was 
some living tradition. To go on copying and re- 
producing old things was not tradition — it was 
merely reproduction. All the problems the ancients 
had to deal with they solved after their own 
manner, and the result was uncommonly good. 
We could not do better work than they had done, 
but we had got our modern problems to-day, and 
we had to settle them on our own lines, not on the 
lines of the ancients or medisevals. He quite 
agreed that, so far as tradition went, the more we 
worked together and tried to solve the problems of 
the day the more likely we should arrive at a 
satisfactory result. He did not, of course, agree 
that we had entirely lost tradition. He had been 
lately rather surprised to find that his father 
was born before the nineteenth century. He 
had a very keen idea that his grandfather 
must have iDeen born while Chambers was living. 
Chambers followed on a tradition which Wren and 
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Inigo Jones had made distinctly English, and 
therefore if we could carry on from those times we 
were not so far behind. We were apt to think a 
hundred years a very long time ; a hundred years 
were nothing at all in architecture, and the tendency 
of the young generation was to take up the tradition 
of the English Renaissance as it was carried out 
by Chambers, and through the Georges, which 
showed that we had not lost it. It was true that 
there was a great interruption when the Gothic 
style was interpolated, and some years ago they all 
thought that that was the only style ; but they 
now saw that that was not the only thing, and 
because they had tried other things they had not 
lost the tradition of the English steady, quiet, solid 
architecture that was carried out in earlier times. 
With regard to character, the principal point in 
carrying out tradition, when they made it modern, 
was the character they put into it. They took up 
some particular manner that had been worked at, 
and individually they put some special character 
into it. It did not matter what style they were 
liGng in : they could show that character. Bodley 
in his work, which they all admired so much, 
followed the mediaeval tradition very closely, and 
yet he put a character into it entirely his own ; and 
although he seemed to catch the spirit of Decorated 
work, it never was Decorated work of the fifteenth 
century, but Bodley ’s of the nineteenth. So also 
with Mr. Belcher’s work on classical lines ; that 
work departed entirely from the strict classical 
lines, and was Belcher entirely. That was the sort 
of character they should seek to get into their 
buildings, following on some recognised plan. Pro- 
fessor Lethaby, in his recent address to students 
at the Institute, had suggested that young men 
should meet together and endeavour among them- 
selves to take up some manner, and carry through 
their work in that manner, and try each of them 
to improve upon it. Mr. Lewis Day, at the 
Association a few days ago, said that they ought 
to take up some building of recognised merit and 
try to improve upon it. They ought to be able 
to take up each other’s buildings and improve on 
them ; their young men should work with real 
enthusiasm and without the spirit of being afraid 
to copy. He had been asked the other day what 
he thought of copyright, and how it was we had 
not got copyright in architectural designs in Eng- 
land. His reply was that he thought nothing of 
copyright ; be should be ashamed as an architect 
to consider such a thing as copyright. He thought 
that such a man as Mr. Norman Shaw should feel 
the greatest pride that his work was being copied — 
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if they could call it copying — and that he had 
inflnenced almost every man in his generation in 
the style of his work. It would be monstrous for 
Mr. Norman Shaw's work to be copyrighted. He 
had never spoken to him about it, but he did not 
imagine for one moment that he would wish it ; 
it wwld be a stoppage of the very feeling that Mr. 
Statham had suggested, if anything great should 
ever come about so far as architecture was con- 
cerned. If he might venture to say so, he was 
very pleased that Mr. Statham seemed to take a 
cheerful view of things. We w'ere often reminded 
that we all, like sheep, had gone astray, and had 
followed every one his own way, and there was 
no good in us at all. If that was the feeling 
they were going to encourage about their own and 
each other’s work they might be sure that the 
public and the country would take them at their 
own valuation. On the contrary, they ought to 
have some enthusiasm in their own work, and cer- 
tainly more for the work of others whom they were 
proud to live with and whose company they enjoyed. 
Architecture would then be a living thing, and 
they, its exponents, would advance farther and 
farther in it. It was in that spirit that he specially 
desired to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Statham 
for his Paper. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.] said that it gave 
him the greatest pleasure to second the vote of 
thanks. He had always felt that when Mr. 
Statham devoted his energies to journalism the 
country had lost one who might have become a 
very great architect. Mr. Statham’s knowdedge of 
architecture w*as very considerable indeed, and 
he had shown them that his love and apprecia- 
tion of it was not in the least degree borne, 
but very cosmopolitan. He was able to appre- 
ciate good architecture, whether old or new, in 
whatever style it was conceived, and whatever 
the characteristics of it might be. He had been 
much struck by his remarks on the character of 
architecture, and he thoroughly agreed with him 
as to what character is. He agreed, too, that the 
modern German architect had a feeling for the 
picturesqueness and the linking together of form 
with modern necessities which no other archi- 
tects possessed. He should have liked Mr. Statham 
to bring within his purview some American speci- 
mens of modern architecture, because there would 
be found the association between tradition — ex- 
emplified in many cases by the training which 
American architects received in the Kcole des 
Beaux- x\rts in Paris— and modern requirements 
to an exceptional extent. He did not think that 
anyone who had seen the work of the late architect 
Richardson in America could fail to appreciate 
the immense effect which the combination in him 
of acquiescence with tradition, and also a desire to 
accommodate absolutely new conditions, had upon 
his architecture. 

The president said that they should all 


join in a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Statham 
for his learned and encouraging Paper. 

Mr. STATHAM, in responding, said he entirely 
agreed with Sir Aston Webb in regard to Bodley’s 
architecture, which w^as Gothic, but which w'as, 
nevertheless, distinctly Bodley. He was not sure 
that he agreed with him about Chambers and tra- 
dition ; it was rather a curious comment upon it 
that the design chosen for the County Hall was 
what he should call distinctly a Chambers’s design, 
and that it was influenced very largely by Somerset 
House. So far that bore out what Sir Aston 
Webb said. With regard to Mr. Slater’s reference 
to American architects, he had a very high opinion 
of modern American architects, but he was in- 
clined to think they w^ere too French. He had 
always wished that the Americans had tried to 
work more in their own spirit and their ^ own 
national feeling, instead of rushing to the Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts and adopting the Kcole des Beaux- 
Arts methods completely ; because they adopted 
those methods so completely that they Avould not 
put a scale upon their drawings because the French 
architects never did ; and when American architects 
sent in for a competition they called it an envoi 
because the French call it an envoi. That, he 
thought, was rather absurd. The Americans had 
learned a great deal from the licole des Beaux- 
Arts, but they had rather allowed it to destroy 
the chance of their making a great American style 
of their owm which they might make. He looked 
forward to the time when the Americans should 
shake themselves a little free from the Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts and do something which expressed 
their own nationality and their own character a 
little more. Sir Aston Webb had referred to the 
possible subject that the present meeting was to 
have been devoted to, and he should like to explain 
that his Paper that evening was not exactly put in 
as a stop-gap for something else. The Council had 
done him the honour some months ago to ask him 
to read a Paper on the Cjunty Hall Competition, 
and he assented because he did not like to refuse 
anything the Council asked him to do ; but the 
more he thought of it the more it seemed almost im- 
possible to do it wuthout its becoming too personal a 
thing, and after consultation with the President the 
Council came to the same conclusion. He therefore 
offered this Paper on an abstract subject that he 
had often thought a great deal about, instead of 
oftering one which might lead to difliculty in 
treating of this or that person’s design. He 
thought himself that it was wiser. They w^ere 
all very much excited about the County Hall Com- 
petition, and no doubt if a Paper on that subject 
had been read they should have had a very full 
meeting, but they might also have had rather a 
quarrelsome one ; w^hereas they had been devoting 
themselves that evening to things about w'hich, if 
they differed, they need not quarrel. He had only 
to thank the Meeting for its very kind attention. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Architectural Association. 

At the A. A. Annual Dinner held in the Georgian 
Hall of the Gaiety Restaurant on the 9th inst. the 
President, Mr. alter Cave, made the interesting 
announcement that the Association is now free of 
its building debt. The Association is to be very 
heartily congratulated. That so large a sum as 
10,000/. — to be exact, 10,326/. — should have been 
raised within the space of six or seven years is a 
record to be proud of : the fact speaks eloquently 
for the vigour and steady perseverance of the 
As5Gciation, and also, too, for the vitality and 
public spirit of a profession which is by no means 
a lucrative one. This happy result has been 
brought about entirely by members’ own efforts, 
aided by the generosity of their friends. One re- 
calls with pleasure Mrs. Arthur Cates’s munificent 
gift of 1,000/. towards liquidating the debt. The 
Association has now a home w’orthy of its aspira- 
tions ; and free as it is from all financial anxieties, 
the highest anticipations for its future progress 
may be indulged in. Mr. Cave mentioned that 
the Association had recently been offered by an 
anonymous benefactor a Travelling Studentship 
of the value of 120/. per annum, the holder to be 
required to spend six months in Italy studying in 
connection with the British School at Rome. 

The New County Hall. 

At last week’s meeting of the London County 
Council the Establishment Committee brought 
forward the following recommendations : That 
they should be authorised to proceed with the 
preliminary arrangements for the erection of the 
new C'junty Hall on the Belvedere Road site, 
Lambeth, excluding the area now occupied by 
Holluway Brothers ; that the estimate of expendi- 
ture on capital account of £13,000, submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the cost of 
preparing working drawings, specification, and 
quantities for the first section of the superstruc- 
ture of the new County Hall, and in respect of the 
cost of compiling fl) a detailed estimate of the 
cost of the first section of the superstructure, and 


(2) an approximate estimate of the cost of the 
remaining part of the superstructure on the site 
excluding the area of the premises now occupied 
by Holloway Brothers, be approved ; that expendi- 
ture on capital account not exceeding £13,000 be 
sanctioned, being £8,000 for advances to Mr. Ralph 
Knott in respect of services indicated in clause 8 
of the instructions to competing architects. £3,000 
for fees for quantity surveyor, £1,000 for measur- 
ing surveyor for detailed estimates and adjust- 
ments, and £1,000 for drawings, cartoons, sketches, 
models, Yc. : that, subject to any modification by 
the Establishment Committee to meet the exigen- 
cies of the work of the Council, the schedule sub- 
mitted by the Establishment Committee on April 7, 
1908, be approved as the basis of the accommoda- 
tion to be provided ; that the selected architect 
and the Council’s official architect forthwith do 
proceed with the preparation of working drawings 
and specification and do obtain quantities for the 
first section of the superstructure of the neAV 
County Hall, and also a detailed estimate of the 
cost of the first section of the superstructure, and 
an approximate estimate of the remaining part of 
the superstructure on the site excluding the area 
of the premises nowoccupied by Hollow'ay Brothers. 

These recommendations relate to an amended 
scheme which has now been adopted by the Com- 
mittee, by which the total expenditure on the new 
hall will be reduced from +1,706,000, as originally 
estimated, to £1,412,000. Under the amended 
scheme it is not proposed immediately to deal with 
a portion of the site at the northern end, about 
1*22 acres in extent, at jDresent occupied by Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers. The Council is bound by 
agreement to purchase this land, but it is not in- 
tended to do so until the existing leases fall in. 
The site will be kept for possible necessary exten- 
sions of the hall in the future. 

Mr. R. C. Korman, Chairman of the Committee, 
in moving the adoption of the recommendations, 
stated that the Committee would bring up at the 
earliest possible moment an amended elevation 
and a drawing in colours, which would show the 
Council exactly what the Committee contemplated 
in the way of design. 

An amendment to the effect that, in view of the 
present financial position of the Council and the 
uncertainty of London government in the future, 
the Council was not warranted in placing a further 
charge on the rates by the building of a new County 
Hall on the Belvedere Road site was negatived by 
a large majority, and the recommendations were 
adopted, witli an addendum making it clear that 
no building operations would be ))egun until the 
Council had approved of the elevation. 

Crosby Hall. 

The Local Government Records and Museums 
Committee of the London County Council have 
recently been considering whether they could ad- 
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vantageonsly take any steps in the matteu of the 
re-ereetion upon another site of Crosby Hall, the 
fabric of which has been carefully preserved and 
stored by the owners, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China. The Committee now report 
that they have been in communication with the 
directors of the bank, who state that they are pre- 
pared to hand over the whole of the fabric of the 
banqueting hall to the County Council or the City 
Corporation, 

The Committee have had brought to their notice 
a scheme under which it is desired to use the fabric 
of Crosby Hall in connection with More House, 
Chelsea, a residential institution for University 
students. More House stands on a portion of the 
land situated on the Chelsea Embankment which 
the Council, on 1st November 1898, leased to the 
Town and Gown Association of Edinburgh for a 
term of eighty years, the present ground rent being 
^"400 a year. A large and influential committee 
has recently been constituted, and it is intended 
to form an association, to be known as the Univei*' 
sity and City Association of London, with the object 
of acquiring the interest of the Town and Gown 
Association, a company formed for similar educa^ 
tional and academic objects, and to develop the site 
for college purposes. More House is the first 
house of the proposed University Halls, and it is 
proposed to extend the building upon the adjoining 
site at present in hand. There is every reason to 
hope that the institution will be recognised by the 
University of London. The promoters desire to 
obtain the fabric of Crosby Hall and to re- erect 
it in connection with the scheme. It is proposed 
that the County Council shall accept the offer 
made to it by the bank ; that the association shall 
bear the expense of re-erecting the hall ; that the 
Council shall retain the ownership of the building 
when re-erected ; and that the hall shall be used 
as the college hall, and also for public purposes, 
such as University extension and other lectures, 
free musical evenings, kc.j and shall be accessible 
to the public at all reasonable times. 

With regard to the rebuilding scheme, it is pro- 
posed to acquire for the purpose some additional 
land adjoining that leased to the Town and Gown 
Association. The great advantage of the scheme 
is that it will nearly reproduce the original con- 
ditions of Crosby Hall, as it admits of the con- 
struction of a quadrangle practically corresponding 
to that of the old Crosby Place. The promoters 
propose that certain of their number should be ap- 
pointed trustees to acquire the freehold of the 
additional land needed, and to convey the site 
and the building to be erected thereon to the 
Council. It is understood that the scheme is 
being substantially supported, one person alone 
having promised .t 5,000 towards the cost of re- 
erecting the hall as suggested, and a further 
ct 5,000 towards the general scheme. It is 
intended to issue appeals for further subscrip- 


tions for this purpose and for an endowment fund 
for the maintenance of the hall. Should the 
academic body at any time come to an end, the hall 
would remain the absolute property of the County 
Council, to which would be transferred the endow- 
ment fund. 

More House derives its name from the fact that 
it stood on the site of the garden attached to the 
residence of Sir Thomas More, and it is therefore 
peculiarly appropriate that Crosby Hall should be 
re- erected as proposed, seeing that More resided at 
Crosby Place just before his removal to Chelsea. 

In considering the scheme the County Council 
Committee have kept in mind the essential condi- 
tion upon which they thought the Council would 
insist — 'Viz. that the public should have access to 
the hall at reasonable times, and that no charge on 
the county rate should be involved in respect 
of the acquisition, erection, and maintenance of 
the building. 

The Proposed Calvin Monument at Geneva. 

The association organised at Geneva in 1906 for 
the purpose of preparing the forthcoming celebra- 
tion of the 400th anniversary of Calvin has decided 
to mark that event by the erection, in honour of 
Calnn’s work, of a monument, planned on broad 
historical lines, recalling the names and intiuence 
of the Reformers in all parts of the world. Artists 
of all nationalities are invited to take part in the 
competition which has just been opened. The 
drafts sent in will he examined and classified by a 
jury composed of the following persons, who are 
to dispose of 30,000f. in prizes : — MM. A. Bartho- 
lome, Paris ; Ch. Girault, membre de Tlnstitnt, 
Paris ; Professor Tuaillon, Berlin ; Professor 
Bruno Schmitz, Berhn ; George J. Frampton, R.A., 
London (nominated by the President R.I.B.A.) ; 
Professor Gull, of the Polytechnicum, Zurich ; 
Alfred Cartier, administrator of the Mu sees de la 
Ville de Geneve ; Horace de Saussure, delegate of 
the Federation des Societes artistiques de Geneve ; 
the Chairman of the Association du Monument de 
la Reformation, Geneva. The drafts and models 
must be delivered on or before loth September 
1908. The programme will be sent on request 
addressed to the Secretariat de TAssociation du 
Monument de la Reformation, 56 Rue du Stand, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Baptistery of Florence. 

A correspondent of The Times, writing from 
Florence, states that, after more than twenty years 
of restoration, the cupola of the famous Baptistery 
of Florence has at last been freed from its en- 
cumbering scaffolding, with the result that once 
more its component masses of mosaic have been 
made visible to the public. The roof of the 
Florentine Baptistery has been concealed for so 
long in the process of renovation that compara- 
tively few persons have been privileged to enjoy 
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the magnificent spectacle of the great cupola with 
its glittering mosaics in gold and colours illu- 
minated by the noontide sunshine. These cele- 
brated mosaics, which are the joint work of a 
Greek named Apollo nios and of numerous Floren- 
tine artists of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, consist principally of small scenes repre- 
senting the Rewards of the Just and the Punishment 
of the Unjust, amongst the latter being conspicuous 
the grotesque form of Dante’s Lucifer chewing in 
his jaws the soul of the sinner “ che ha maggior 
pena.” Above the altar appears the colossal figure 
of Christ in glory, a singularly noble and majestic 
conception. With the exception of the arch of the 
tribune behind the altar, where the mosaics (of an 
earlier date than those in the cupola) are at present 
being carefully restored, the interior of this unique 
temple, once the cathedral church of Florence, has 
at last been cleared from the scaffolding and 
screens that have disfigured its ornaments and 
proportions for so many years, and the general 
effect of the Baptistery on a sunny morning is 
now’ beautiful in the extreme. 

The late Charles Frederick Reeks "F.j. 

On the 8th April passed aw’ay, at the age of 
eighty six, the oldest subscribing member of the 
Institute, Mr. Charles Frederick Reeks, w’ho w’as 
admitted as Associate in 1848 and proceeded to the 
Fellowship in 1860. Mr. Reeks spent two years as 
a pupil in the office of Sir James Pennethorne, and 
a like period in the office of Thos. Cubitt, then 
engaged in his w’ork at Brighton. In 1846 he went 
to Italy. There he w’as the contemporary and 
intimate of Charles and Edward Barry and Albert 
Humbert. On his return to England in 1848 he 
entered into partnership wuth the latter, and carried 
out the buildings on the Crowm Estate at Hastings 
—Robertson Terrace, Chichester Parade, and the 
neighbouring streets. The outbreak of the Crimean 
War caused building operations to cease, and he 
accepted the offer of the Receivership of Crowm 
Estates at the Office of Works from Mr. Trenham 
Phillips, then Chief Secretary, and in that capacity 
designed at a later period the mausoleums of Frog- 
more and Sandringham House. Mr. Reeks w’as 
allow’ed to carry on private practice, and he designed 
and carried out the lodges of Windsor Park, the 
church at Iver Heath, and other buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor. The death of Sir James 
Pennethorne and the retirement of Sir Flenry Hunt 
led the Office of Works to utilise their Receiver’s 
architectural knowledge, and from 1870 to his re- 
tirement in 1899 he w’as largely occupied in the 
development of the Crowm Estate at Battersea. 
To the last Mr. Reeks retained his enthusiasm for 
architecture, and at the age of eighty- two he went 
alone to study the architectural monuments of 
Spain and Portugal. Mr. Reeks was married in 
1855, and leaves two sons — the present Yicar of 
Monmouth and Major Reeks (late of the 45th), at 
w’hose house at Epsom he died. 


REVIEWS. 

MEDLEVAL CASTLES OF GERMANY. 

Deutsche Bitrgen. 

Die Grundlagen der Erhaltung und Wiederherstellung 
Deiitschen Burgoi. 

Ueber Verfall, EtJuiUung und Wiederhei stellang von 
Baiidenknialoi. 

Die Burgicart. 

Herr Bodo Ebhardt, the w^ell-known architect 
and authority on the median'al castles of Germany, 
has generously presented to the Institute Library 
some important Literature on this subject. For the 
past twenty years, in spite of a large and increas- 
ing practice, Herr Ebhardt has spent his leisure 
moments in travelling from castle to castle, collect- 
ing every available record of these monuments of 
past greatness. The task is a stupendous one, and 
not to be accomplished by a single man, for these 
castles number over five thousand in every stage of 
preservation, from the shapeless ruin to the still 
inhabited dwelling. 

Some results of these journeys are to be seen 
in his Deutsche B urge tij a weighty volume, 
handsomely bound in vellum, which gives the life- 
history of some tw’enty-five castles. The letterpress 
is profusely illustrated by photographs, sketches, 
and measured drawings of the buildings in their 
present condition, by reproductions of ancient 
engravings, and by imaginary restorations from 
the author’s brush. Some of these studies are 
delightful in their colouring, and reveal the artist 
as clearly as the archreologist. The author is an 
historian as well, and this magnificent w’ork is 
a brilliant wdtness to his many-sided ability. His 
object has been to aw’aken interest in the history 
of the nation, and thus to promote the care of 
its monuments. Hence the claims of the work 
are great, for it was a question of mastering the 
history of the art, culture, and politics of the land, 
and explaining technical problems, especially those 
of an architectural nature. Laborious research 
amongst ancient records and the piecing together of 
fragmentary evidence have been the only methods 
of WTiting the history of these robber fastnesses, 
for no dii’ect mention is ever made in mediaeval 
documents of the castles themselves, and the pro- 
fessional man alone can judge wFat labour and 
trouble often lie behind a few^ short sentences. The 
matter is systematically arranged in a thoroughly 
practical form, for it is meant to be a guide and 
help to others who wish to restore or protect ancient 
monuments, but who have not the same knowledge 
and experience on which to base their work. The 
pages give a short but faithful representation of 
what actually exists of the building under dis- 
cussion, together with any contemporary informa- 
tion that could be culled concerning the aim and 
purpose of its different portions. This is followed 
by the history of past owners and occupiers, for 
it is only by conjuring up the customs, life, and 
civilisation of the period in question that one can 
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hope to sympathise with the mental attitude of 
past ages. The feeling is gradually spreading in 
Germany that these glorious remains should not 
be allowed to moulder and disappear, but should be 
adapted to the requirements of modern civilisation. 
This work is therefore intended to be a collection 
of facts and links which may assist in supplying 
deficiencies in other more obscure cases. 

The methods by which Herr Ebhardt works are 
clearly set forth in two pamphlets he has presented — 
one on the principles underlying the preservation 
and restoration of German castles, and one on 
the decay, preservation, and restoration of archi> 
tectural monuments. During his many years of 
travel the author felt keenly the want of some 
short, simple rules which would serve as general 
guides in dealing with ruins, and the thirteen 
leading principles which he lays down are practical 
and to the point. He advocates : no temporary 
measures ; no obvious patching up (/.e. visible ties, 
clamps, &c.) ; no deliberate alteration of old con- 
ditions {i.e. extra staircases and platforms for the 
convenience of tourists) ; new material to be artifi- 
cially coloured so as to avoid glaring contrasts, and 
all restorations to be dated so that new work may 
readily be distinguished from old. He adds that 
dead stones can only speak again when handled 
by an artist who couples with vast historical and 
professional knowledge that power of self -efface - 
ment which can only exist with a boundless love 
of his art. 

But it is not enough to have ruins, and artists 
ready and able to restore them. The two must be 
brought into contact with each other ; and with 
this view a Society was founded in 1899 for the 
preservation of German castles. Much interesting 
reading is provided by its official organ, Die 
Burcjioartj edited by Herr Bodo Ebhardt, who has 
presented three volumes to the Library. The journal 
appears monthly, and contains short historical 
descriptions of any castles of interest, illustrated by 
measured drawings, photographs, and sketches. It 
gives lists of castles in danger of being demolished, 
sold, or otherwise threatened with ruin, and suggests 
what steps should be taken to avert the danger. 
It criticises works of restoration in course of 
execution, reviews books relating to the subject, 
and collects all relevant matter likely to interest 
the ever- widening circle of its readers ; for castle 
ruins are much beloved by Germans of all classes, 
and it only needs the organisation w’hich is gradually 
being introduced in order to direct into suitable 
channels the efforts made for their preservation. 

Ethel Charles. 

SANDFORD MANOR.. 

Sandford ^Iano)\ Fulham. By TV Arthur Webb. Pub- 
lished by the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials 
of Greater London, Parliament Chainbet's^ 5. TP. 

The eighth publication of the London Survey is 
not a volume of very considerable proportions, but 


it is welcome as an indication that the valuable 
work of the Survey Committee is being resumed 
after three years of inactivity, and also on its own 
account as a record of a country home in London. 

The broad acres of Sandford Manor are now 
devoted to prosaic uses, but the manor house and 
its famous mulberry tree remain. They stand in 
a hollow between a railway line, a gas-works, the 
King's Road, and a host of terrace properties, which 
uncongenial surroundings at once depreciate their 
charm and accentuate their traditional significance. 
Mr. W. Arthur ^Yebb is to be congratulated on the 
concise and sympathetic manner in which he has 
treated the remarkable history and associations of 
the building. 

The monograph is adequately illustrated by nine 
plates, in the preparation of which Mr. Webb has 
had the assistance of Mr. Lovell, the new secretary 
of the Committee, and others ; and it will be in- 
structive to even the youngest architect to study 
the measured drawings in juxtaposition to the 
sketches and photographs. 

J. Nixon Horsfield [ A .]. 


CEFALU CATHEDRAL, SICILY. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Now that I have had an opportunity of 
reading the remarks made by the various speakers 
in the discussion on my lecture given at the Insti- 
tute on the 30th March, I feel compelled to ask you 
to be so good as to afford me an opportunity of 
more fully replying than was possible at the close 
of the meeting. 

The chief feature that I tried to emphasise in 
my Paper was that at Cefalu we find the earliest 
instance of the pointed arch being used by the 
Normans as a distinct style, and that the Normans 
adopted this feature of the pointed arch from the 
Saracens, who habitually employed it in Sicily 
before the advent of the Normans. To this view^ 
Mr. Seth- Smith observed as follows : — “ Had Mr. 
Hubbard gone no further than to declare, as he 
does, that the Norman Gothic pointed arch was 
derived from the Saracens through the Norman 
occupation of Sicily, we might have found it diffi- 
cult to prove the contrary ; but if, as he argues, 
the pointed arch is the sign-manual of Gothic, then 
the Gothic style is Saracenic, and a great deal of 
writing and teaching will be undone." 

In my Paper I remarked that if the pointed 
arch was the right sign-manual of Gothic as the 
round arch was the right sign-manual of Roman- 
esque, then Cefalu appeared to be the first building 
to mark that distinction. By this I did not mean 
that Gothic architecture was Saracenic. All I 
attempted to show was that at Cefalu the Normans 
adopted the pointed arch of the Saracens, and it 
certainly was not my intention that my words 
should mean anything more. 
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Mr. Seth- Smith, remarking as to the origin of 
the Gothic pointed arch, referred to Sir George 
Gilbert Scott’s theory of the development of the 
Gothic out of Eomanesque forms by Normans in 
i'rance. To this I can only say that there may 
have been a separate inspiration ; but I think there 
can be no doubt that at Cefalu the development 
had actually taken place, owing to the Saracenic 
inhuence, before the Normans had evolved the 
development in France. I think there can be no 
question as to the dates, and that Cefalu appears 
to be distinctly earlier than any French example. 

On the question of the Ronian-crcss plan, I 
possibly may not have made myself sufficiently 
clear. I suggested that Cefalu was the earliest 
church in Sicily to be designed on the plan of the 
Latin cross; I certainly did not suggest that it 
was not common in the lie de France. All I did 
was to refer to the Latin- cross plan of Cefalu in 
support of my theory that the plan itself indicated 
a Norman origin. 

I hope Mr. Seth- Smith will allow me to correct 
an error when he attributes to Cefalu a dome over 
the crossing of the nave and transepts. This 
eastern feature does not exist at the crossing of 
the nave and transepts, nor are there any signs of 
pendentives at the angles showing that a dome had 
been contemplated. 

Mr. Seth-Smith enumerates many features which 
I quoted as showing a Norman origin, and the 
fact that the chancel and south transepts are 
vaulted may prove, Mr. Seth-Smith says, that a 
Norman architect was employed. The surprising 
feature, however, is that the* vaulting of the Cefalu 
chancel is quadripartite, ribbed, and pointed. I 
know of no earlier example. 

I quite agree with Mr. Seth-Smith that many of 
the features indicate a North Italian Romanesque 
influence ; but this influence when transformed 
into pointed work at once assumes a more Gothic 
feeling. This Gothic feeling appears to me to show 
itself at Cefalu before it appeared elsewhere. I am 
very grateful to Mr. Seth-Smith for his valuable 
criticisms and also for having so graciously proposed 
his vote of thanks. 

In traversing the remarks made during the dis- 
cussion I am referring principally to the objections 
raised to the theory I was advocating. Mr. Edmund 
Kirby and Mr. Matt. Garbutt both advanced con- 
firmation but no adverse evidence. Mr. Fhene 
Spiers, in the true spirit of the archaeologist, 
singled out the fact that at Cefalu the nave arches 
were in two orders, with a very slight projection 
between them. This slight projection of the upper 
one is characteristic of Sicilian Saracenic work, 
and not of Norman Romanesque, where the upper 
order was always brought out in advance of the 
lower one by the whole depth of the order. This, 
I think, is quite true so far as Cefalu is con- 
cerned, but, on the other hand, in the crypt of Can- 
terbury (c. 1190) highly stilted pointed arches exist 
with two orders, the upper one having only a slight 


projection. These stilted pointed arches at Canter- 
bury bear a strong likeness to the Cefalu arches. 

Mr. Spiers quotes earlier examples of the pointed 
arch in Syria, and refers to the pointed arch 
used in the domes of Pthlgord and the Charente. 
I fear, again, that I may not have made myself 
sufficiently clear. Pointed arches of an earlier 
date than Cefalu were used, I fancy, also in domes 
in Sicily ; but domes are not characteristic of 
Norman or Gothic work, and pointed work when 
adopted in a style alien to Got Inc falls outside my 
reGew, I am, however, visiting Saint-Front of 
PG'igueux, and perhaps may return to this question 
later. 

As to the Syrian churches there is, I believe, 
considerable doubt as to the dates. Fergusson, 
I think, considers that they are not likely to have 
been built before 1130. 

Mr. Spiers observed that Normandy was one of 
the last countries to adopt the pointed arch. This, 
however, does not seem to me to alter what I 
believe to be the fact, that the Norman conquerors 
of Sicily were the first to adopt it. 

Mr. Hare thought that most of the masons 
employed in the building must have been Saracens, 
it being hardly likely that Normans would have 
been imported from such a distance. It is an inter- 
esting fact, however, that great bodies of men did 
travel immense distances in the twelfth century. 
The crusades to the Holy Land are examples of 
their wonderful enterprise. At Cefalu masons’ 
marks, in many cases the exact counterpart of 
those used in England, are to be found throughout 
the building — inside and out, and from top to 
bottom. This to my mind, apart from all other 
points, may perhaps indicate that Normans were 
very largely, if not exclusively, engaged upon the 
structure. — Y'ours obediently, 

George Hubbakd. 


MIMITKS. XII. 

At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 

Session 1007-0S, held Monday, 18th April 190S, at <s p.in. 

Present: Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, J^residcnt.m the Chair ; 
81 Fellows (including 16 members of the Council), 20 
Associates, and visitors— the Minutes of the Meeting held 
80th March [p. 864 J weie taken as read and signrd as 
correct. 

The decease was announced of Leopold Eidlitz, Hou. 
CorresponduK! I^lemhvi' (New York), elected 189s. and 
Charles Fredeiick Reek<, elected AssocinA Ists Vellotr 
1860. 

The following meinberi. attending for the tirst time since 
their election were foimally admitted by the I’le.-^ident 
Edward Mansell (Hinningham). FelloR\ and Peter Kvdd 
Hanton, AssuciaA. 

A Paper by Mr. H. Heathoote Statliam entitled A 
Tnia i.foLD Asi’i.i r oi Aia jirn iTcin : TitMarniN 
THt— Ii.i U.ISM, havin- been read and illuMrated by lantern 
slides, a vote ot thanks, proposed bv .Sii .A.stnn Webb 1! A 
and seconded by .Mr. John Slatei pa-Xd’tii 

Mr. Statham by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
9.80 p.m. ^ 



EEPOET OF THE COEXCTT. FOE THE OFFICTAL YEAE 1907-190^. 


Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting-, Monday, 4th May 1908. 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Eeport the Council have held 17 meetings, of 
^Yhich the Council elected in June last have held 14. The following Committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported on the matters referred to them : — 
Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, Professional Questions, 
Board of Professional Defence, Board of Examiners, Fellowship Drawings, Charter Pievision, 
Towns Planning, Exhibition of Architecture and Decorative Arts, and Secretaryship. 

The losses by death have been as follows : — Felluirs : George Frederick Bodley, 
Obituary, John Brewer, Julius Alfred Chatwin, John Barnes Colson, George Eackstrow’ 

Crickmav, Daniel Eobert Dale, Emanuel Lewis Galizia, Walter Graves, Charles limes, Sir 
James Knowles, Walter Leek, William Alexander Longmore, George Allen Mansfield, Edward 
William Mountford, John Salmon Quilter, Charles Frederick Eeeks, Walter Wood Eobertson, 
George Saunders, Thomas Turid)ull, Eobert Frank Vallance, Charles Henry Worley. A^^so- 
ciafc>i : Augustus Eldred Hughes, Frank Garfield Johnson, William Hewson Lees, Francis 
Edw'ard Morris, Stephen Powdson Eees, Nathaniel James Stanger, John Charles Traylen, 
Edw'ard Morgan Whitaker, Eichard Lloyd Williams. Ho)k Felloic : The Duke of Devonshire. 
Hon. Associates : Sir Benjamin Baker, James Eoger Bramble, Henry Ernest Milner. Hon. 
Corr. Members : Leopold Eidlitz, Hermann Fnde, Professor Meldahl, Ihnile Trelat. 

Obituary notices of some of the al)ove have appeared in the Journal. 

The Eoyal Gold jMedal was aw’arded last year to Mr. John Belcher, A.E.A., in 
Royal Gold recognition of his distinguished services as an architect. Mr. Belcher received 

lVl0dctl ^ 

the Medal in person at the General Meeting on the 24th June 1907. It has been 
decided to aw^ard the Medal this year to M. Honors Daumet in recognition of his executed 
wmrks as an architect and for his distinguished services in the cause of architectural 
education. His Majesty the King has gracfiui'^ly signified his approval of the nomination. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 
Membership. Institute compared with that at the coi’responding periods of the last tw'O years : 


Yt.ii 

FO.low- 

A^'ocuirc'- 



1906 

749 

1.177 

46 

1,972 

1907 

S62 

] ,2:)4 

46 

2.162 

190S 

906 

1,2SS 

45 

2,2:19 


During the official year sin(*e the last Annual General fleeting 81 Felbwvs have been elected, 
70 Associates, and 2 Honorary Associates. 

Thii.lSc-nt-, Vol. XV No 1. \E.\ 3 H 
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The Progressive Examinations were held in June and Xovemher 1907. The Pre- 
Exairiina- liminarv vas held in LeaRlen, Beli‘a>t, Piiniinghani, Bristol, Caidili, Bnhlin, 
Exeter, Gla^giAV, Let ds, i\[anehester, Xeweastle-on-Tyne. and XuttinKhani : the 
Intermediate in Londoia Brir^tol, Cardilh l>uUin, Exeter, Leeds. G]a>gow, iJanehester, and 
Xewea'^tle-on-Tyne. The CVnneil desire to reeoul their thanks f(*]- the valuahle services 
rendered hy the Hoii. Seci'etarios and Examination Committees of the various Allit d Societies. 
The Eiiial and Special Examinations were held in London, and Spt^cial Examinations for 
Colonial candidates were held in Toronto and Joliainiesl/urg. when 4 Cainlidates were 
examined and :2 pa-^sed. The results are sln>wn in the following tcLhulated foian : 





'"It ‘ . 

. ’ , : i 
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The total numher of candidates was 905. The numher of Prohationers now stands at 2,S40, 
and of Students at S64. The Council again have reason to regret that so large a numl er 
of Students remain on the list witlnait piocteding to the Einal Examination. 

The Spt'cial Examination for Cokjnial candidates vill he held this year at Johanneslau'g, 
Melhourne, and Torijnto. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to John Clitlord Procter, who passed the Final Exami- 
nation in Xovemher 1907. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the t iintinuaiice of their invalu- 
ahle services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidatui'e as Ilistrict Surveyor in London, 
and fo]* Candidature as Building Survtyor under lajcal Autimrities, were lield in Lomkm in 
Octol^er 1907. when titteon candidates })restnted thimsePes. Certifuates of t(>mpeti-ncy to 
act as District Surveyors in London have been granted to Thomas James Bee Percy 
Boothroyd iFannatt Li.L Prhirt Henry Jewels IMayhew [.1.^, Heniy Blinman l\fa('ktn 7 ie [G. -, 
John D<aigla^ Seott Thomas Peiaival Tinslay, and Stanley Towse [TLA 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 

Prizes and Institute at a General ifeeting (ii the -dOth Januarv 190S. At the distri- 

Studentships. ^ ^ ‘ ' 

l)iitioii of iTizes on tlie 3rd Eebruaiy 1907 a criticism of the work suhmitted was 
read ]>y Mr. E. ( Oiy Daw]»er [P'.j. An (‘xhilalion of the drawings was held from tht‘ dlst 
Januarv to the 1-t Eela-uary in the Gallery of the Alpine Clula and was visited hy l.(Ul persons. 
A selection from the Prize Jha wings is mnv being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

‘‘At Homes" were given by the President on the doth June 1907, when a 
^Hornes" '^T^cial colhaUif)!! of diMWuugs of Colour decoration was shown : and on the 
d7tii January 1908, w^hen tlie pnuniated drawings in the B.LB.A. Prize Com- 
petition^ w'ere on view’ in the In-titute rofuns. 

VKit to Er(jm the 4tli to llie Mh July a gathering of tlie Institute was held at Ihlinhurgli 
and'^Anmiai au^}ii'es of tlu‘ Edin])urgh Archit(‘ctui*al Association. The visit })as>ed 

Dinner. off with great success, and was an occasion of much satisfaction and enjoyment 

to all wiio took part in it. On the 4th the Lonl Provost and Magistrates held a reraqition in 

honoiii* of the Institute, and on the two following days visits wert‘ ma.d(‘ to huildiiigs of 
liistoiic and arcliitectural intta-est in and about tie' neigiil)ourhood iiiaha- tlie guidanct* of 
prominent memlters of the As^oeiatioll and others. The principal function of tlie visit was 
tlie Institute Annual J)iii]ier, held on the Jtli at the Caledonian Hotel. The Institute was 
honoured on tlii^ occasion witli tlie pre^eia-e of tin* T^ord Pinvosl, tin* Loi d Justice (Prk, tlie 
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Lord Dean nf (uiild, and other distinL:ui^hed ohiciaL of the Scottidi capital. The Council 
de>ire to record their appreciation of the kind ho-«pitalitv extended to the Institute hv the 
Edinhur^li Architectural As^^uciatioip, and of the admirable arrangements made for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the visitors. 

At the beginning of the session a committee was appointed with reference to the 

of^Townrand Local Government Board's Housing and Town Bl aiming Bill then in course of 

Suburbs ])reparation ; and also with reference to the general uiiestion of tovn planning. On 
Committee. ^ A . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3rd December a deputation fi‘om the committee waited upon the President of the 

Local Government Board and urged that some provision should be made in the forthcoming Bill 

for the formation of advisory committees cc)mposed of experts to be consulted in all matters 

connected with the preparation of town }>lans and plans for town extension. Subsequently, 

wuth a view' to furthering the same oliject, the committee addressed a letter to the President 

of the Local Government Board. The committee have also approacheil the London County 

Council with regard to the constitution of an advisory committee of aichirects, and have under 

consideration the general question C)f the formation of such commit tee*^ in c<;)nnection with 

municipal authorities. 

Workmen's Qttestioiis regarding the Workmen's Compensation Act 190t) i>n various points in 
Compensation w'iiich architects are likely to be affected have been submitted to Counsel. The 
Act 1906. questions and opinions w'ere published in the -Journal. YoL XIV. pp. 507, 50S. 

CounsePs opinion has been obtained on several iioints affecting architects in 
of Corruption relation to the Prevention of Corruption Act 190(). ihe questions and opinions 
Act 1906. published in the current volume of the Journal, p. ±2i). 

Newinsti- Silver Medal for the Essays and Measured Ihruvings Competitions has been 

tute Medal, designed by Mr. George Frampton, B.A. [iP.G.]. The thanks ot the whole Institute 
are due to Mr. Frampton for the very beautiful work of art he has presented to members. 

The Boyal Institute took a prominent part in the movement to preserve Crosby 
Crosby Hall, from destruction. A d(mation of one liundred guineas w as contrihuted to 

the fund. The tailure of the efforts to save this interesting monument is deeply regretted by 
the Council. 

The New work of the Charter Bevision Committee was completed, and the amendments 

Charter and to he embodied ill the iiew Charter and By-law^ were discussed and adc>pted at 
B> Laws. Business ^Meeting of the ffnd Deceni])er 1907- The draft (.'barter and By-laws 

are now in the hands of the Institute's Solicitors, who are preparing them foi* su])mission to 
the Privy Council. 

The Institute, at the Busine>s General Meeting of the '2nd December, adopted an 
Fellowship.^ alternative proposition of the C liar ter Bevision Committee, that in view' of the 
fact that eaiJy application would be made to the Privy Council for the geiieial 
alteration of Charter and By-law's the closure of the Fellow'sliip resolved upon at the Meeting 
of the 3rd December 1903 should he deferred until the granting of the new' Charter. 

The Beport of the -Toiiit Committee on Beinforeed Concrete was brought before tlu‘ 
Reinforced General Meeting of the '27th ]\[av, and adoiffed at that meeting. The Beinal, 
Committee. Appendices by Professor Pnw'in and Mr. William Dunn, was printed in the 

Journal for 15th June last year. 

Reinforced First Coiniiiissioner of Ilis Majesty's Works having consulted the Institute 

Concrete with reference to the durability of buildings constructed of reinforced concrete 
and Public the Local Government Board's proposals to rearrange the rates at which 

Loans. money should be advanced for this class of erection, the Council referred the 
matter to the Science Committee to consider and report. The valuable re^iort furnished 


Concrete 

Committee, 


Reinforced 
Concrete 
Structures 
and Public 
Loans. 
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by this Committee \vas communicated to the C^hice of ^Yorkh, and ^Yill he found printed, 
together ^yith the Fir^?t Commissioner's courteous ackno^^ ledguieiit, in the JouiiXAL tor 
21st December. 

The Council are in communication ^vith the President of the J^ocal Government 
Board Tvdth reference to the propo.^ed isrriie by the Board of a Porm i)f Agreement 
to ]^e entered into between Local Authorities^ and Architect^ '\\hom they em})l(>y. 
During the course of the year the Cape Institute of Ardiitects lia-^ been admitted 
to alliance with the B.LB.A. 

The portrait of Mr. John Belcher, A.lbA,, painted b\' Mr. Prank l)icksee, B.A., is 
completed, and will be exhibited in the Eoyal Academy Exhilhtion this summer. 
Since the issue of the la>st Annual Deport the Council have imub* the following 
ai)2^omtments : — 

The Institute Dejme.^entatives at the Loyal Sanitary Insti- i i\lr. Edwin T. Hall and 

tute Congress at Dublin 1907 . . . . . , Mr. John Slater. 

The Institute Eejn-esentatives at the Second International > Mr. Thomas Mb Cutler and 

Congress on School Hygiene . . . . . , Mr. J. Clsborne Smith. 

The Institute Eepresentative at the Letchw'orth Housing .. /-< -rx i 

^ Mr. E. Guv Dawber. 

Exhibition .......... 

The Institute Eeiiresentative at the Conference relating to : 

the draft Order on Contracts held at the Local (Tovern- ^Ir. M . IL Atkin Berry, 
ment Board ........ i 

The Institute Eepresentatives at the Town Planning \ The President, Sir Aston 
Conference conducted ])y the Lord Mayor at the M ebb, E-A., Mr. John 

Guildhall l Mb Simp>on. 

The Institute Ee^u’esentative at the Joint Conference of > .lohn bV Sim|)Son 
Load Engineers and Load Eser,^ . . . , j 

The Institute Eepresentative on the Eegistration Committee ; 

of the Plumbers’ Company (rea 2 >pointment) . . . { 

The Institute Eeiiresentative on the Joint Committee for | 

obtaining a reduced postal rate for the journals of ^fr. Alexander Graham. 
Learned Societies ( rea 2 ) 2 )ointment) . . . . ) 

The Institute Eeju’esentative on the Council of the National ‘ Ernest Geoi’f’-e 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty - 
The Institute Eejiresentatives at the Eoyal Sanitary Institute ' Mr. J. P. Groves and Mr. 

Congress, Cardill, July 190<S . . . . . ) Edgar G. C. Down. 

The Institute Eetiresentatives on pro 2 )osed l)eputation to | Mr. JAlwiii T. Hall, Mr. 
the President of the Local Government Board witli Henry T. Hare, i\[r. 

reference to the draft Agreement l>etwx>en Local MTlliain Plockhart, 

Authorities and Architect^^ in their employ . . . ^ Mr. J. Alfred Gotcli. 

The Institute Eeju'esentatives at the Congress of the Eoyal ‘ Paul Ogden and Mr. 
Institute of Public Health, Buxton, 1903 . . . i W. Carter Penton. 

Grants. Since the last Annual Ee^jort the Council have made tlie following grants : — 

Architectural Association, .tlOO. International Art Congress, i52. 10^'. 

British School at Athens, gJO. Eoyal Architectui’al Museum, t21. 

British Scliool at Eoirie, i2L Scii^nce Standing Committee, loO. 

Crosby Hall Pund, elOo Gince refunded). 
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The lahours of the Executive Committee of the Seventh International Congresr, of 
internat?onai -^^TTiitects (London 1906) came to an end with the issue a few weeks ago of the 
Congress of volume of Transactions comprisinj^' the Cinantefs-rendus of the Congress. The 

Architects. 

Council note with satisfaction that the balance of the Congress Funds has been 
sufficient to defray the necessarily heavy costs of printing and issuing this volume, and they 
take this opportunity of thanking the Committee and congratulating them upon the successful 
completion of their arduous duties. 

The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the 


Competitions. 


official vear 


Bethn.il Green 

Cdr.liil 

Ealinj^ 

Maulenheael 

Northampton 

Old Hill . 

i’ontyjirida 

Stockport . 

Snndeiland 

Tiverton 

W’ednesbury 


Town Hall 

Inteimediaie School loi Bo}- 
Hospital ..... 

Modern School .... 

Public Library 
Public Liblalle•^ . 

Y.M.C.A. Buildinc ... 
High School I or CxiiU . 

Kxtt.nsioii to Technical Culleae. Ai. 
School ...... 

Free Library ..... 


Mr. Henry T. Haie. 

Mr. Leonard Stoke-. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Mr. R. Selden W^orninn. 

Ml. Leunaid Stokes. 

Mr Heiiiy T. Hale. 

Mr. R. Seideu Wornum. 

Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross. 

Mr, C. Harii son Townsend. 
Mr. E. Guy Hawber, 


Copies of the “ Piegulations *' have been sent to promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions should be sent for the Institute 
Library. In cases where the Conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging inoditications 
have been sent to the promoters. 


Act on : Municipal Buildinps. 
Bethnal Green : Town Hall. 

Bootle ; Elementary School. 
Biidlington : School. 

Bristol (Fishponds) : School. 

Bristol (Kingsdown) : School. 

Bury, Lancs : Council OiliceS. 
Casrletownbere : Cliiucli. 

Cork : Sanatorium. 

Ealinp : Cottage Hospital. 
Eastbourne: Ilospit.il Enlaipemciii. 


Eccles : School. 

Edinburph: Baptist Church. Halls, Ac. 
EUt'snicre i*Oit : School. 

Evesham : Secondary Schools 
Gosport : School. 

He refold; School 
Hertford: Municipal Ollices. 

Hey wood . Elementary Schools. 

Iltord : Emerpency Hospital. 

Kingston : Housed. 

London : Shakespeaie Meinoiial. 


Lo\^ estott : Secondary School. 
Maidenhead : Modern School. 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne: Farm 

Buildings. 

Noithampioii : Public Library, 
ehdbuiy : Schools. 

Oldham : Schools. 

Old Hill : Public Libiarie-. 

Perth; City Hall. 

Pontypiidd : Enion Ollices. 
Pontypridd . Y.M.C.A. Buiblmg. 


The Competitions Committee have vetoed Weymouth Pier Pavilion Competition ; Acton 
Council Offices Competition : Pontypridd L nion Offices Competition. 

Sessional issue of the last Annual Eeport the following Sessional Papers have been 

Papers. read before the Institute : — 


27th May 1907 : Eeport of the Joint Committee on Eeinforeed Concrete. 

18th Nov. 1907 : The Present Condition of St. PauTs Cathedral,'’ by Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney, E.S.A. [F.], Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s. 

16th Dec. : “ Means of Escape from Fire in Modern Factories and Warehouse Buildings, wdth 
reference to the London Building Acts Amendment Act,’’ by Mr. Mm. Moodward [F.]. 
(ith Jan. 1908 : Safety Exits for Theatres and other Places of Entertainment,” by Mr. 
S. Hurst Seager [F.], 

20tb Jan. : “ Eoyal Palaces in Scotland,” by Mr. T. Oldrieve, F.S.A. Scot. [F.]. 

17th Feb. : “Foundations: the Use of Divers and the Grouting Machine,” by Mr. Francis 
Fox, M.Inst.C.E. 

16th March : “ A Modern Asylum : Baiigour Village, near Edinburgh,” by Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, E.S.A. [F.]. 

Both Marcli : “The Cathedral Church of Cefalii, Sicily,” hy Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A, 

IBth April: “A Threefold Aspect of Architecture: Tradition — Character — Idealism,’’ by 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham [F’.]. 
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On the occiision of the Presentation of Prizes at the Geiu-ral Meetini; nf tlir ;)r(l Pi-hi-iiai y 
an Address to Students on " The Theorv of Greek Arehiteeture " was delivered liv Prufc'-ni' 
W. E. Lethahy [F.]. 

The Couiieil have the j^deasure to report the continued Ihiaiicial pro>perilv of tlie 
Institute, and to point to thehalance of 13'. (a/, of iiicuine ovi-r ex}ie!iditure. 

The sum of e4,000 has been invested, as avaiii>t iB.OOO hi'.t year. The inve.-ied c.ipii.al 
is now .f2o,79t). The statement of Income and Expenditure and the Palauce Slieet for 
the year ending 31st I)eeem])er 1907 and the estimate of Income and Evpi-mliliire for tlie 
current j’ear are appended to this lleport \pp. 399 . 

The Council cannot close their Annual Pieport without reference to the la signation 
Rebignatira. their Pile Secretary, Mr. TV. J. Locke, whose excellent services in the interests 
of the Institute will long be remembered and ajipreciated bv all the members. 
Eleven years have elapsed since his appointment was recorded, aiul during the whaale of 1h.it 
period his energy was conspieuuiis in furthering the high aims for which the In-titiUe w.is 
founded. The vacant Secretaryship has been tilled by the appointment of Mr. Ian MacAli-ter. 
B.A.Oxon. 


EEPOET OF THE AET STAADIAG COMMITTEE. 

The Committee have held eight meetings since the last Eeport was issued. 

Mr. -lohn W. Simpson was again elected as Chairman, Tlr. Henry T. Hare as Yice-Cliairm.ui. 
and Messrs. .1. S. Gibson and W. A. Forsyth as Hon. Secretaries. Xumerous matteisof piiblic 
interest, of which the following are the more important, have been dealt with by the Ci 'inmittee 

Beverley Minster ; Post Clftice and (Ulier Buildings at iSiimb Kensington : 

Crosby Hall ; Stewkley Church : 

Waterloo Bridge ; Illuminated and other Advertisements. 

The suggestion of the Committee that the Council should appoint a Special Committee 
to deal with the subtect of the planning of tovn extensions and impirovemeiits has been 
adopted by the Council, and such a Committee was duly constituted with Sir Aston Webli, 
E.A., as Chairman, and Mr. .loliii M'. Simpson as Plun. Secretarv. 

Attention was drawn to certam tvorks in progress at Beverley Minster, comprising, 
amongst other operations, the filling of the ancient niches of the west front with ligures 
and the reworking of the stone carving around the west dooiavay. It is the iiractice of the 
Committee in such cases to approach the architects employed : luit in these works no pro- 
fessional assistance is being rendered, and the Committee therefore made an emphatic protest 
in the Yorkshire Press against the undesirable procedure for which the Vicar is responsilile. 

The Committee share the general regret at the fate of Crosby Hall. The suliject was verv 
fully discussed and proposals were made to the Council, who dealt directly with the matter. ' 

The scbime approved by Parliament for the e.xtension of the London County Council 
Tramways has necessitated structural alteration to the north-west abutment of Waterloo 
Bridge in order to form the sub-way connection between the northern and limbankment 
systems which passes below Lancaster Place and opens on to the Embaidunent at tlm west 
side of the first aich of the bridge. The staircase at this point had to be removed atul the 
fine treatment of the convex retaining wings considerably altered. 

L pon this work being brought to the notice of the Art Committee they apiiroached the 
London Count} Council in order to ascertain the precise intended treatment of tlie 
architectural features of the bridge. Their reiiuest for information was readily acceded 
to, and their suggestion that in place of forming a single arch for the double line of rails it 
would be preferable to retain the existing staircase arch for the down line, and to couple to it 
a second arch for the up trallic, met with the approval of the Tramways Committee. The 
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Superintending Architect and the Engineers of the Tramways and Bridges Departments 
respectively gave the most valuable assistance ; and the Committee wish to place on record 
their o])ligation to these officials for the time and trouble they spent in order to oljtain the 
best architectural result. Complete working drawings were prepared by the Art Committee 
and ]>j the officials above mentioned (whose scheme had in great measure to be recast), and 
numerous conferences were held at Si)ring Cardens. It being necessary to o])tain the sanction 
of the Duchy of Lancaster to the proposed variation of their agreement with the London 
County Council, the Superintending Architect and the Chairman of the Art Committee pro- 
ceeded to sulunit the drawings to the Chancellor of the Duchy, who, however, refused his 
approval. The summer vacation l^eing then at hand, and the County Council being compelled 
to proceed with the work under hea\\v penalties, the Committee were reluctantly compelled to 
relinquish their efforts. 

Dr awings of the work as executed and of the Art Committee's suggested amendment are 
appended to this Deport for the information of the Council. 

The proposed new Post Office and other Government buildings have engaged the attention 
of the Committee. Corre'^pondence and interviews have taken place with H.M. First Com- 
missioner of Works and his officials. In the matter of the Post Office, the Committee are 
assured that the design is receiving careful consideration l)oth in respect to its position, its 
frontage lines, and in relation to the character of the important surrounding l)uildings. 

A proposed addition on the south side of the chancel to the well-known Norman church 
at Stewkley, Bucks, has l)een the subject of much consideration. By the courtesy of the 
architect, Mr. J. 0. Scott, the Committee were informed of the nature and extent of the sug- 
gested ])uilding: mea'^ured drawings were ol)tained and strong representations were made 
that the desired vestry accommodation should, if ])ossible, be obtained vithin the limits of 
the existing fabric. Mr. Scott pointed out that the extra space was very urgently required, 
and that the Bishop of the diocese, after withholding approval, finally approved of the work. 
The matter has since been under reconsideration by the Bishop and the Vicar, and at the 
present moment the work is still in abeyance. It is greatly to be hoped that tho^e concerned 
will refrain from adding to this unique example of early Gothic work. 

The increasing prominence of illuminated and other advertising signs in London and 
large towns generally induced the Committee to make a vigorous protest, and upon their 
recommendation the Council of the D.I.B.A. passed a strong resolution and took other steps 
to direct pulilic attention to the matter. 

DEPODT OF THE LITEDATUDE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Nine meetings have been held since the last Annual Deport. The following officers were 
elected at the (‘ommenceim'iit of the Session : — ^[r. D. Phene Spiers, Chairman : Mr. Paul 
Waterhome, Vice-(ihairman ; Mr. C. Harrison Townsend and Mr. W. H. Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Lists of Books recommended to Students and Probatbmers in the B.I.B.A, Kalcudfir 
having been referred back to the Committee for further consideration, and the Committee 
having on tlie invitation of the Board of Exaniinei’s interviewed their representative, Mr. 
Benjamin Ingelow, it \Aas decided to refer the list to the Board of lixaminers for iinal 
revision, with the suggestion that the Board of Architectural Education should be also 
invited to consultation in this matter. 

On the recommendation of ]\fr. Alexander (iraham, the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, 
a Su])-Committee has been formed to consider a scheme by which the measured work under- 
taken ]>y tlie Students in tlieir Testimonies of Study in the Final Examination and in 
the Prizes and Studentships awards iniglit ])e bettei’ co-ordinated and systematised than is 
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the Cci^f at prest'iit. will al><» prrpan li-t> nt -(Ulal)l(' tor 

iiieasureiueiit, mid ut already ^alibtaetiirily measured, ill addition to memlfer?? ot the 

CoiiiiRittee, l\Ir. Alexander (rraliam. Ih’ofe'^si.u* A\ . 11. Letliahy, iMr. Idiilip iNoriuau ^^liea>uu'i 
of the Society of Anti(iUaries), Mr. M'alter Millard, Mr. S. K. Green>hule, and Mr. Theodore 
Fvfe accepted invitations to join the Suh-Comiuittee. 

For the convenience ot iiiemher'^ and the better eon>ideration of works >ul unit ted t».»r 
purchase it was ilecided that Lookr? >ent on approval ^^liotild be on view in the Library two 
days before the meetiipus of the Coinniittee. 

The Committee wish to expre'^-- their thankr^ to thu:=e members pind others) who liave 
been good enough to contribute articles and review^s to the Journal during the past year. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follow’S 

During the twelve months ending on the 31st March of the present year 192 voluines and 20 
pamphlet^ have been added to the Library of the Loyal Imtitute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library w'as 111 volumes and 20 pamphlets. 

The works purchased comprise 143 volumes, of which ()4 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered d.420 (last year 4,909 L 

The number of w'ork^ issued on loan w'as (la-t year 3,d4oi. 

The number of books issued through the po^t was 234 (la-t year 223, and 121 in 1900). 

The number of tickets i-^sued for admission to the Library, other than to member- of the Institute 
or t(j Students and Probationer^, wars 91. 


LIBRAliY STATISTICS IgoT-S. 


DviL 


T)ay a I I p'\ mvi 


i: 

i V1\| A i I 1 Ml i N' 


nil 

Li via. 

Aleml .-r- 

Nuii-UieM’ H 1 

T..r-,L 


NmU-Ii t-li'L. ) - 

Tor. a. 

1907. 








Apiil 

111 

16s 

274 

.53 

147 

200 

303 

May .... 

117 

i ] 85 

:30-2 

I). 5 

im 

17.5 

.530 

.June 

Ids 


261 } 

27 

06 

12.5 

270 

.Inly .... 

LIO 

Iso 1 

290 

20 

54 

74 

26.-5 

August .... 

Reference Library closed. 


Reference 

Library flowed . 


-5 

September . 

Vl-1 

169 

291 

36 

6 1 

100 

.520 

October 

1 US 

27'.} 1 

122 

62 

D50 

200 

4s6 

November 

111 

2(>6 ! 

osO 

3-5 

117 

172 

.36-S 

December 


I7i: 

260 

33 

S2 

113 

27-S 

u>es 








January 

' i-ii; 

•ill 

.570 

50 

105 

15-5 

371 

Februaiy 

: 11.; 

2.37 

:3.30 

66 

141 

207 

401 

March 

IGS 

2(72 

4.50 

si 

16)0 

211 

156 

Total . 

DVlo 

2.U:3 

.56.38 

346 

1236 

1782 

3S5s 




. .. 


_ 

- 


_ 


Donations of books or pamphlets have l»een received from Herr Aug. ^ an Asscho, Monsieur 
Henry Raudin, Mr. Jolm Relcher, Mr. John rdlson, Mr. F. J>. Rond, i\[r. J. Ibirgess, C.hE., LL.D. 
Professor (h Cla-tm, iMr. T. E. Collcutt, iMr, J. D. Crace, Monsieur F. de I)<irteim IL'rr ])odo Fibhardt, 
Mr. W. H. Goodyear, fllr. George llubljard, Mr, Renjamin Ingelowg ]\Ir. R. M. Johnston, Proh'^sor 
Mrgil Nagy, Signor (h T. Rivoira, and i\fr. Robeit Young, 

Thanks an* due to Mr. R. T. Rdt-ford for presenting a '\{)lumc of Colling’s original drawings Yc. 
for “Art Foliage and “Analysis of Fd^rm.’’ 

The (Jrdnance Survey map< of (Ymtiul London have la en ndded to tlie Lihraiy and are available 
for reference. 

Amongf^t the hook^ presented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned : 
RlundeTs de rAnJtd/’cfiirr /Roego'se ; d\*ill(‘min’s Moiiinin'iils iinulds pour 
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scrvlr d rhistolre dcs aiis ; Fordrin’s Nouveau line de serrurerle; Curtins and Adler’s . 

Marot’s Das Oniamentivevk : ^Yalpole's Auecdotes of Painting \ Ernest George’s Etchings of Old 
London; Rivoira’s L' Orijini della Architettiwa Loinharda; Baudot’s La Sculpture Francaise an 
inoijen-dge et d la renaissance ; Saladin et Migeon’s Naniiel d'art nuisulman ; Egger’s Codex Escuria- 
leusis ; 'Rossi's The Sant liar io of Nadoniia di Vico ; Dartein’s sur les pouts en pierre ; Het 

i icdcsjjaleis tc 'S Cf rave ullage ; Ebbardt’s Die Gniudlagcn der Erlialtuug und Wiederherstellung 
Deutbcher Burgen ; •* Ueher Verfalli Erlialtuug uud Niederlierstellung von Baudenkmuler " ; Deutsche 
Burgen. 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Eight meetings have been held since the last Annual Report. The following officers were 
elected at the commencement of the Session : — Mr. Ernest Flint, Chairman ; Mr. W. H. Atkin 
Berry, Vice-Chairman; Mr. E. Greenop and Mr. W. C. Way mouth, Hon. Secretaries. 

Bevision of the Institute For)ti of Contract, — This matter, arising out of the case of 
liohins V. Goddard which was under discussion at the date of the last Annual Report, was 
brought to a conclusion by the presentation of the final Report of the Committee, and it is 
now before the Council. 

The Committee have also had before them the question of a Form of Contract for letting 
building work in separate trades, as is customary in country districts. The matter, however, 
is postponed pending the moi'e urgently required amendment of the Institute Form of 
Building Contract. 

Other matters which have been referred to the Committee, and upon which they have 
reported to the Council, are — 

(1) The desirability of inserting some provision in the Institute Form of Contract for 
the Bankruptcy of the Contractor. 

{2} The possible liability of a Building Owner under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

The L.C.C. General Powers Bill, 1908. 

(4) The question of Professional Advertising. 

The last named is still under consideration by the Committee. 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Standing Committee have held six meetings, with an average attendance of 
1*2*3, since the last Report. Mr. Lewis Solomon was re-elected Chairman, Mr. Max Clarke 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Matt. Garbutt Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee have been represented by their Chairman upon the Engineering Standards 
Committee, dealing with the Standard Specification of Portland Cement, and he has attended 
the meetings of the Standard Committee, and reported to the Science Committee from time to 
time the nature of the proceedings. In view of Mr. Solomon's reports the Committee have 
devoted a considerable time t(.) a consideration of the means by which consignments of 
Portland cement could l)e readily identified as l)eing actually of the kind specified, and it was 
suggested that this end would be attained by the adoption of a system of delivery in sacks or 
barrels ])eariug identifying seals ; and, further, that it would be convenient if cement were 
always delivered in sacks of a uniform weight. [The usual practice of good manufacturers at 
present is to deliver eleven sacks to the ton.] This matter is still under consideration. 

The Council having asked the Committee to report on the methods at present in use for 
cleaning stone buildings, numerous inquiries have been made, the replies considered, and the 
result reported to the Council. 

The Committee have under consideration the preparation of a standard of quality for 
materials used in the preparation of paints. 

3 I 
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The Committee are carrying out an interesting ^erie^ ai e\[)erinient> (»n the ijualities and 
properties of the various materials used in making mortar. Thewhele of the lahoratorv work 
is being done hy Mr. W. J. Dibdin. 

REPOET OF THE BOARD OF ARCITITE( TIOIAL EDIA ATIOX. 

On the invitation of the Charter Revision Committee tlie iioard have >ugge>ttnl ctu-tain 
modifications in the new By-laws. One of these, which has ])een aptu'oved hy the (femral 
Body and now awaits the conrirination of the Privy Councik vill give the Jfoard pover to 
elect its own otticers, to draw u^) regulation^ for its procedure, and to issue c'crtiticate''. 
The By-law w'ill also give such Institutions as have accepted the scheme of the ]>oard, and are 
recognised by it, the right to nominate a representative, being a nieiuher of the Institute, a^ a 
member of the Board. 

During the past year the Visitors ap[)ointed by the Board have visited the Architectmal 
Association Day Schools: King’s College, London ; The University of London, I ni versify 
College; Liverpool University ; Manchester University. The ^isitor^^ have ret)»>rted satis- 
factory progress in these Schools. It is hoped to extend the scot>e of the Visitors work to 
other Schools. 

C)n the certiticate of the Board the Council of the Institute now grant exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination to students wdio have satisfactorily passed through aptu’oved course- 
at one of the recognised Schools. The School of the Royal Academy has been included in the 
list of recognised Continuation Schools. The certificate^ for such exemption are signed by 
the Chairman of the Board, by the Visitors appointed by the Board, and by the Masters 
of the Schools in which the student has passed his preliminary and continuatioji course-. 

The Board have under consideration the question of issuing Standard Examples of archi- 
tectural features. Negotiations are proceeding as to the publication of certain sheets sub- 
mitted by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, and an Editorial Committee has the matter in hand. 

Several meetmgs have been held by a joint Committee of members of this Board and tlm 
Bc>ard of Examiners R.LB.A. with a view to a modification of the programmes of tin* 
Intermediate and Final Examinations, and certain alterations, approved by the Institute 
Council, have been made which it is ho2:)ed will simplify the Examinations and bring them into 
line with the syllabus of training drawn up by the Board and published in the Kalcndar, 

In the programme of the Intermediate Examination, instead of papers on (1) Classic 
Ornament, (2) Mouldings and Ornament, (8) The Orders, M) History of Architecture, the 
following will for the future be set : — Tw^o papers on the Oeneral History of Architecture, 
and the purpose of architectural features in relation to the buildings in wiiich thc'-e 
features occur. In the Final Examination the pa})ers now^ set on Mouldings, Features, and 
Ornament will be remodelled, and the Candidate will be required to show his knowledge of the 
principles of architecture, their theory and application, and to illustrate his meaning Iw 
drawings, and also by a written thesis on the subject. 

A list of books recommended to Students is now' under the conshlcralion of a joint 
Committee of the two Boards, and will appear in the Kalcndar f(jr IhOS Oh. 

FINANCES. 

The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1907, prepared by Messrs. Saffery. Sons, 
A Skinner, Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. H. P, Burke Ihuvning [/A] and 
A. W. Sheppard [H.], the Hon, Auditors appointed last year here folhnv : 
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hicome and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31si December 1907. 


Dr, Exclusive of EntiMnce Fec'. 

EXPENDITURE. 

To OuDiNAKY Emm \ni 1 ruL — £ s. d, 

Rent . . .. ... -35 U 0 

(las Mild Electric Lurhtiu^ lu 13 7 

Coals ■ 25 Ft 0 


> ilane'i <ip-l ' \'i i u^i'Canc. 
ilt'iUTiF I^riutiiiir, StutioiK r\’. Stamp", and 
l’(tt\ Expeii"e" .... 

(.(.litiMl E\!i‘iiit]oii", &e 

HuLlseki-cpllJ ^ . 

AdV(.rtlsemeht" 

E\a*aan uu'ii Expcii"*:" . 

I .( iieral Rod 111 " 

I- iro Iii'iiraiice ... ... 

Meilal", an 1 othor I’lizes 

(Irani to Liorai y 

i 1 jaiir to Arcl'.tAt"' Benevolent So.“k-i:\ 
Grant to Aiohitectuial Association £luu ) 

(.rant to Royal Ai.'l'ite. taial IduA-uni £21 t 
Giant to Br!ti"h '^ciiooi at Romo 

( .lallt t<i ( ’lo-’'.\ 1 1 il! Falld 

( ii a'lt to .'"C.Lih c '"tandinc' ( ’oinmititc 
(.rant to Int. rnational Cuugrc"' ot IkaUh 
(jiviiit to Trust Fund" Re^elmc Account" 

The JoI'lINAL — 

RLpuitiiig 

rnntiii-' and Binding 

lllustiatioiis . 

A.idressiiig, ro>^tago, and Carnage . . , 

The Kallndak - 

Pnntiiig . ... 

Postage and Carnage 


Contributions to Allied Societies 
Mi"( I i.i \M-ot-" i:xrEN"r"— 

Legal and Accountants’ Charge-^ . 
Meiial, J. Pinches 

Telephone 

Librarv 

Tiavellmg Expense^ 

Hononinum to Staff 

Siindrie" 


21 

121 

21 


'ts.b 7 

210 b, 


Final Examination Fees, and Sabsenptions in advance. 

INCOME. 

By Ordixary Income— 

Subscriptions — 

852 Felloe’s at £4. 4« 

1 Ditto on account 

Ditto, Arrears... 

1170 Associates at £2. 2s 

Ditto. Arrear" ... 

3n Hon. Associates at £2 2^ 

Ditto, Anears 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares — 

Architectural Union Co. ... 

C'ousols 

Tasmanian (.Tovernment Stock .. . . 

Donnniuu oi Canal a .'stock 
II u Queensland Go\ eiiiuiLiit '"took 

II u l.on Ion and Noith Western Railway Moek 

Bank Sto^-k .. 

0 u M adi’.t 5 Railway Stock ... 

( 1 rear N oi then ii Rail way Mock 
It I) (.rear Western RadMay Stock , 

o 0 Cape OI Liood H(.»dc Stock 

(I .1 Nl'a >uiu!i Wal-d .-"rock 

I) II London Coanti Conned .'ttOt k 

4 Interest oil Deposit 

510 5 i 

Journal and Kallndar — 

4 0 Advert i."Cmeut" 

7 3 Sales CI15 9 

I'ales of other Puidications 449 19 4 


£ 


d. 

ll'5^ 

12 

.. 

1919 

■ 

1 

S3b 

15 

4 

353 

13 

b 

ISU 

11 

10 


.•> 

1 

492 

12 

11 

129 

In 

1 

32 


II 

153 


(1 


238 u 11 
411 lo 6 


Use of Rooms — 

District Surveyors’ As' 
R.I.B.A. Tenants 


Examination Fees — 

i?tatutory . . 

Pieliminary 

Intermediate 

special and Final (forfeited) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

357S 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

74 

11 

9 

2457 

(1 

0 

119 

2 

n 

^l 

IK 

9 

S 


9 

184 

o 

0 

89 

17 

.S 

ti3 

1 

2 

49 

II 

1 

4o 

10 

19 

33 

1 

19 

3 

17 

4 

45 

1.3 

5 

31 

14 

S 

35 

9 

8 

,30 

15 

4 

]tj 

12 

11 

24 

19 

6 

ys 

13 

1 

lOL'O 

9 

0 

505 

.8 

10 

25 

0 

0 


10 

9 

49 


0 

fits 

IS 

9 

708 

15 

9 

383 

5 

0 


Cx. 

£ s. d. 


2S 17 n 
90 1 n 


Dinner i deficit 1 . .... 

Balance of Income over Expenditure 

S^PblRV, Son-, A' Ski>ne!i, 

Chartcicd Accountants. 


£10530 IS 4 


£10530 18 4 


5)r» 


Exauuned with the vouchei " and found to bo correct. 24 o’^ Ma} th 190'' 

Balance Shett of Ordinary Funds, December 1907. 

LIABILITIES. 


^ ( H P. Bl KKl lloWMNi; ■/’.]. 
( A W. ^Ml rr iRi) 


To '"■uudl\ Cicdltol" 

To Exaiuinatioii Fee-" aiincipatoiy of elec- 
tion , 

To t'Ub'Cnptions received iii a Ivanee 
To Buddiinr Fun*! . . . 

To Charitable Fund . 

To Ti a veiling Fund 
To Ai cmnithUi d Fund — 

Miiplu"ot Ii<iuid a""ets omm LiaiulitU" 
a." pel la"t B.ila]iee ^heet 
Add Entrance Fe(‘" in 1907 

Airearstoi l9iiT (a-'pei eonna) ... . 

Arie.ir-^ for lOOo, "inee re- 
ceived oi c.iucelled . £251 19 (' 

ITuiuture and Fitnng-i 

In >11 gilt 42 13 ti 


Add Balance of Income over Expenditure in 
1997 








ASSETS. 

£ 

5- 

d. 

£ 

£ 


d. 

c 


d. 

Bv ir’a"h at Bank . . 




2781 




221 

19 

5 

Bv ni!- at co.'/ — 











Aichitci'tural Union (7o., 2fi.’> ShaiC" 

30 13 

1 

0 





21 1 

1 

0 

Con"id'-! 24 pel Cent £2't}j ll,. pi./. 

2975 

1 1 

9 





213 

It; 

9 

Ta"iuaniaii (.loverunieiic 34 per Cent, 








II9I 

is 

11 

8tock £1,899. K,>. 9(h 

2959 

9 

0 





9h9 

1 1 

7 

Doiiunion of Cainida 3 per t'eiit. Regis- 








13^5 

4 

9 

tered Stock £2238 I'"" 2-/ 

()uecn"land Goverinuent .5 per Cent block 

2219 

U 

0 








£i6l3, 'K. 1,^. 

1,359 

0 

9 


ISOIIl 

1 1 

19 




I ondtm and Nouli Wi.'"teiu Railwav 1 ]>ci 
Cent.Con"Olid<Ued Preteieucebtiick £871 

19 19 

3 

S 


232 

1 

n 




Hank Stook £ >1 1'". 

31 

1,'' 

9 



- 





Madra" Ihulwav 44 ])er Cent. Stock £1959 

1385 

4 

0 


19911 

9 

lit 




Great Noitlierii Railway 4 pei Cent. <.’on" 0 - 











lidateil Perpetual Prei'Touce btoek £833 
(iieat W(‘"tern Raduay 5 per Cent.Coii- 

999 

12 

9 








"olid.ited Pixteu nee btix’k £7l7 

1199 

10 

19 


297 

9 

<; 




( ape (It Good Hope 31 ptu I'eiit. Mo<.‘k 





— 






£152(i. l.h. 4d. 

1599 

9 

<1 


1874 5 

11 

1 




New South Wales 24 per Cent. Govern- 











ment Moek £1991 14'. Id 

1999 

9 

0 


2084 

13 

6 


4 

in 

London Co uiitv Council 3 pei Cent, .'^tock 
£1147 U.'-. 4d, ... 

1999 

9 











Bn Hmldui'i Fund — 





liidtau (UN vet nine lit ,14 per Cent. 









Stoek £1095. 19'. 5<)' 

1191 

IS 

u 

'’■►1 TOft 







B\ Debtoi" (Rent, Adveiti."euicnts., Ac.) ... 
LiV bub."('nptioU" in An ear 1990 

09 

1 

9 

mil JU 

185 







Ditto 1997 

232 

1 

9 

292 


Gn 

s. d. 


8vM-Tn>, Sons!, A Skin.m u, 
( ’liartered Aceouiilants. 


A25054 12 0 


£25054 12 9 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. -Uh Match I90si. 


ivi.rn.Ai ' P. Buukl: Duwnini; [F.U 

ri-’lK-U I SHFI.PARD [.i.]. 
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Revenue Accounts of Tynst Funds for the Year ended 31s^ December 1907. 


Cr. 


A'HPirLL PiJzi- Fund — 

To Cost ut Asbpitel Piize [Mi. J. L riuLtei] [A " 
To Balance carrie-l for\\ ard 


Du-naldson Tl&timonial Fund 
To Cost of Menials . , . 

To Balance earned lor *vtird 


Godwin Buk'^ry 
To Gniut to Mr. Tniao Tuag' [A.] 
To L’O't uf Mela! 

To Balance earned forward 


(-rHIS.'-fLL Lf-gacy :~ 

To Balance from last accoujit . , . 

To Ca?h paid Medallist [Mr. M'. A Mellon] 
To Cost of Medal 


Librakt Fcnd 

To Purchase of Books, Binding, &c. 
To Petty Expenses 
To Balance carried forward ... 


Owen Jones S^fudentship 

To Amount paid to Students, viz. : — £ ^ <1. 

Mr. A H. Jack'on 5n u 0 

Mr. H. Morley ... ... .. 50 h u 


To Balance earned forward ... 


PcGiN Memoklal Fund : — 

To Balance from last account 

To Amount paid to Student-, vi/. ■ — £ s. <1. 

Mr. G. Iiry'dale .... . .. 4ii o 0 

Mr. A. Margetsou 2o 0 0 


To Cost of Melal 


The LEix.^.rY Fend : — 

To Balance fioui la-t Acijouiit . . 
To Cash paid Mr. V Mapiei Ikiny 
To Cash paid Mi. A. U. iror'iiell 


An 7 HUH CvriA Ltg-\cy 

To Amount paid Pn/tiuaii [Mi. W. W. i alrluoji] [.I ] 
To Balance curried forw aid ... , 


SAXON SNELL BEQI’E-' i - - 
To Balance cuined loiwaid 


WiMpuriis Blqt e-'j .— 

To Grant to >[r. W. A M. lion iGiissrU Medallnr ) 
To BalaiH’e carried loiw.iid 


.\nder-on vnd Webl Fund .— 
To Tr.ivelhna'' lApcmcs . .. . 

To Balance iMnii i I forw aid . . 

Sakfery, Sons, & Skinner, 
Chartered Accountants. 


£. s. d. 
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B., Balance fioin la-t Account 

By Dividends on Shares. Ar< hitectural Uniuu ( 'o . at 1 D. 
per ''hare ... 


B., Balance iiom last Account 

By Divideii'i' on £7^ L. A X.-W. K.u’ .\a\ 4 ptr C» nt. (’-ai- 
s'lidtud Prercitnce .stock 


By Balance from la-t Acccunt 

B.‘. Dividtud' (Cl £lo3o Caledonian Bul’.\a\ 1 p^r Cent 
stock . ... , . . 


B\ DivideU'k on £2o. u,. s,/, ^ \nii.; t;. Gteat Indi.m 
Peninsular Railway . . . * 

By Grant rium Oril’uaiy Tviuds . . 


B., Balance from In-t Account 
By Annual Donation rrom Mi S; lne\ ''unrke [/'.[ 
By Ann.ial Grant fioin unlniary Fund- 
By 1 ntiaiiLi 1 . e or 1 Ho)i. A'-o*..iat. 

By Fines. Ac, { Loan Libiary > 


By Balance from last Aci uunt 

By Di\uaeuds on £21i’S Mnhand Ranwai 2A per Cent. 


By Divi'lends on £llo0 Great V> e-tern R.al ,\ay 5 per Cent. 
Consulnlated Stock 


By DiviilemB on £lii70 L. & X.AV. Railway 4 pci Cent. 

(Joiisolidated Prt.fei»‘nce 'stock 
B.v Grant tioin I 'I'lliiiai \ Funds 


By Dividend" on £115u 2^ per Cent. Con-uB 
B\ Gi .tnt fioin b'l dinar} rund' 


B} Bahinci* from la-^t Accoitnt 

By Dividend" on £1160 i per cent. N,-E. Railwu} Pn leicnc.* 
Stock ‘ ^ 


By B.ilance from la"t Account 

By Dividends on £69«, G. Xiw Zealand ?A ]>rT Cent, .-srot'k 


Bv Balance trnm l'i"r Aecount .... 

B\ Dividend" on £1 olG 1.s<. sd, Menopoht m Watt i Boar/l 
3 pci Cent <ttick . 


Bs Balance fi ojn i.i"t J ocoiinr 

B\ Dividtunl" on l‘! SImic", Aichitt'ctin.d Bnum ' Gt* 
at 1 1.'. per Sliare 
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( if. P, Bi l.“KL Do\\ .M\,, 
( A. \V. .-"Hi I'lAlH) [J,]. 




Examined aitli th< vtnicliei" .ind found to 


[' ctirrcct. 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds ^ Zlst December 1907. 




To A^Hi’iiLL Pri/l Fund 

Cipital — 2 ‘J feUaroa lu tho Ai AiitL'ctuial ITnionCuni- 

paiiy, Limiteil, at £14 pel s^hure 

Balance at ereiiit or Revenue Account 

To ANI>Ei;'-n\ \M. Wm.c FLX]> < Boai'l .U Aiehiteccuial 
iMui\it’on) ; — 

Capital — 1 ) ''haica iii the Aiehueetuial Uii'nii C<». ht<l 
at £14 per abate .... ... 

BaUince at credit of Revenue Ac‘.o ant . . 

To Akiiu'U Caii.-' LE(,\< y riM* 

<’apital— ClliiO X.-F Ry, 4 pei Cent I’reteiein t .-^tnck 
Balance at ciedit <4 ReVLiiuc Accf'unc 
To DuXALD^^>X Tr^lIMONlAT. Fexd 

Capital — £72 L. A X.-W. Railway 4 per Cent, Cou^oll- 
dated Preference Stock * . , ... 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account . 

To Guinvix Bl'u?>aky I'lm): — 

Capital — £lu3o Caledoniaii Railway 4 per Cent. De- 
benture Stock , , . . 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To LeitAcy Fend: — 

Capital — £ 20 . O', Sd B Annuity Croat Indian Penui'alai 

Railway 

To Library Fund ; — 

Balance at ciedit of Revenue Account 
To OWEX dOXES Sll'DI XT?'HII* FrxD 

Capital — £2128 MidlaU'! Railwa\ 2 A ptr £ d. 

Cent. Debenture stock . ... 1773 U U 

£ 11 U 0 Great Western Raihvay 5 per Cent. 

Cou'.olidated GuaranTCed Stock . 19 Uo 12 0 


Balance at ciedit ol Revenue Account 

To PcRix IMe.morial Fcxd : — 

Capital — £lu7u L. & X.AV. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Preference Stock 

To SAXdX SXETL BtQCESl 

<’apital— £4‘js. 4 a New Zealand 31 per Cent stock ... 
Balance at credit of Revenue Accoluic 
T o Tite Legacy Fuxd:— 

Capital— £L15U 2^ per Cent, Consols 
To Wi.nin iii" Bf uit'U v : — 

Capital— £102 1. 8r/. Motropobtau Water Board 

3 pei Cent, stock 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account ... . . 


£ of. d. 

2.''0 0 0 
40 2 0 


fjol ij n 

"2 11 n 

r>o 1 r* 0 


so ') 0 

7 18 7 


1344 13 6 
3^ 8 S 


513 14 10 
3s 3 0 


3073 12 n 
2 ij5 1 10 


1342 12 0 

7t0 II 0 
10'' 0 10 

IloO 1 6 


lOUO 0 U 
02 10 5 


By Guvcrument and other Secuiities for total book value 
of Tiust Fund- invested 

By Cash in hands or Bankers 


£ d. 

12168 10 10 
705 6 1 


'-AlEiUY. Sun-, a ''KINMU, £12St)4 5 11 i £12834 5 11 

Cb utLi ed .Vccouiitant-. ' “ 


EKc.niined with the vouclieis. ami round to be correct. 24'7^ JJa/ Jt 190 S, 


' II l\ BriiKE Diavmxu 
'( A. W. SUEITAhD r.l J, 


The Council sulimit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st Eecemlier 1908, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : — 


Estimate oj Income ayid Expenditure for lear ciidinj 318^ December 190s, 


EXPEXDITFRE. 
Rent, Li'tbtiiig', ami Warnune 
Salaries 

Geiieial Printing, Stationery, Postages, and 

pen- 0 - .... 

(leiu'i.ii Meeting-, Exhibition'^, «.Ac. . 

llim-ekeopilig . . . . 

Advertisements .... 

Examination Expenses .. . 

General Repairs ... 

Fire Insur:inco 

il dials and other Prize.- . . 

Giant to Library 

Otlier Grants 

Jul'RX.XL . 

K.XLFNDAU. , . 

Contributions to Allied .Sock tio . 

Miscellaneou — 

I ’barter Revision 

Legal and Accouiuant-' Cluirirc- 
CoutniLTcncie- ... , . 

Balanet- .. 


£ 


f. 

IXGOMF. 



d 

I 1175 

0 

0 

Sub-twiptioii'^ and Aru’ai- 

... t> 5 uo 

0 

0 

2 b HI 

0 

0 

Dnideiidj' on Stocks and shaie- and Intetc-t uu Depo-it 



Petty Ex- 



Account .... 


0 

0 

9 iii 1 

0 

0 

Sale or Pubhoations pother than JouiixAi, 

and IvAi.Kxn.UO 430 

0 

0 

liib 

0 

11 

JuERX \L and K.m.exo VK— 

£ d. 



l‘i 5 

0 

0 

Allies . . 

., 120 0 0 



75 

II 

0 

Adverti-oineut- 

lOOU 0 0 



, 535 

u 

0 


1120 

0 

0 


0 

0 

F'se ot Rooms 

100 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Fx.uuiiiatiou Fees — 




115 

0 

0 

8 tatutoi V . , 

. 50 0 0 



15 b 

0 

0 

PiLdimuiarv 

.. . . 7 ()ii 0 0 



375 

0 

0 

Intermediate ... 

. . . 750 0 0 



' 

0 

u 

Special and Final G’oG'eited) 

, 350 0 0 



250 

0 

0 


1 S 5 U 

0 

11 

150 

u 

0 





£ s. d. 







150 0 0 







100 0 0 







. 300 0 0 







,551 1 

0 

0 

i 




. 1870 

0 

0 





£10810 

0 

0 


£ 10 S 1 (I 

0 

0 
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19 M,ty iOOS 


AUDITOES’ EEPOET. 


We have examined the Accounts for the year 1907 and an^ liappy to ])e ahk* to ret)ort 
that the satisfactory condition of the iinanees of the Institute is maintained. 

The excess of income over expenditure in the year li>0t> \vas el, Ido ItiA 9//. ; f(jr 1‘907 it 
was estimated that it would amount to il.Slo ; it proves to have been t2,0sl : for. wliile tlie 
estimated expenditure has been slightly exceeded in the matters of ofiice ex}>ense-, advertise- 
jiieiits, the Journal, and some other>, tlie^e exce^^e^ have ])ee?i more than balanced ])V 
savings upon the estimate in the matters of lighting, warming, V:c. ; gtriieral meetings and 
exhibitions and examination expenses. 

The amount of the invested funds lOrdinaisO has been increased from ilsjcal Isa lOc/. to 
l21,79H Is. od., and the further sum available for investment on the dl^t December la^t wa> 
.-l2,101 10s. Id. 

We desire to place on record our appreciation of the excellent manner in which the books 
of the Institute are kept and the accounts presented. 


31r:t Mdich 


H. P. Burke Downing [F.] 
Arthur W. Bherrard [A.] 


Ho/i. Auditor^. 


DISCUSSION OX THE ANNUAL REPORT OP THE COUNCIL. 
The Pre^^iclent, Hr. Thomas E. Collcutt, in the Chair. 


Thi haviii^^f pie'-entetl .oid moved the ddop- 

tion ot the Report, the mutiou \vds turmally seconded by 
Mi. I.eonard Stoker N 7- 

Ml. W.M. \Vi'i>i)\vvui> [1\] -did thdt a tuw meeting- a;^o 
he hdd stated that -ome ot the mo-t impoit.iut topic- 
had been raised jn that room to coinparatively empty 
hencdies. <uid he in-tauced liis own annual critiei-m- ot 
the Annual Repoit, but he \\a^ lather ylad to >ee tlnit the 
benches that e\cnin,u: were not -o empty as they had been 
on other occasions. He did not ri^e to piopo-e an amend- 
ment to the Report, but meiely to take aii%<intaye ot the 
i)ppoitunu\ to make a -ort of lunnin^; comment upon the 
document. It had occuiied to him, with reteience to the 
Report- ot the Standing Committee-, that the piocedure 
adopted by the Boiou;^di Coiuicdls nii^dit very well in the 
iLitiiie, if not on that ocea-ion, be adopted in that room ; 
that is to say, that the Chan men lespectiveiy ot the 
Standing ConimitteeT! Aiould ri-e to re-pond to the 
cuuci-ni- lh<it niiglit be otfeied upon theii paiticular 
n. poit-. They could not expect the ITe-ident ot the 
In-titute to be -o thoroiiLdily ac<iuainted with the details 
of the woik carried on atid the dutie- earned out bv the 
\aiiou^ coiuniittia - as tin Cluuimen of tho-e committees. 
He theietoie threw that out as a -uege-tion that in tin* 
future they should expect, for examjde, when criticising 
the Art Standing Committee that the Cliaiiman ot tin* Ait 
Standing Committee should use in hi.- place and stand 
theie until the criticism on hi^ paiticulai coinniittee w^as 
made. With regard to the repoit now’ befoie them, w’hether 
intentionally oi unintentionally - lie thought quite unin- 
tentionally— theie was xuy little material beture him to 
make any serious icmark- upon. He w'u- under the im- 
pression that he r>hould -peak more of the omi.ssions of the 
Council than ot its commissions, and he was in the 
position almost ut ha\ing to make bucks without 


-tiaw ; 111' would, howtwer. do iln* h.- coulii. On 

the secuud paue oi the Fb.poit — p.iet- ‘>1) ot the 
i'lit iif — they bad the -ati-taLtion cn kuuwhu that, 
notw ithsiaiiiline he -aid ot coui-l, with \eiy deep regivt, 
becau-e he had lu^t iiiany of Ins veiy old friend- — nuiwitli- 
standing very -e^ei'e lo-^e- by the de.itli ot twenty-one 
F ellow- <Liid nine A--ncitite- tluim;j[ th** yi ai , it wa- -atl:^fac'- 
tmy to tiiitl that there weie teity-four Eellnw- and tluitv- 
iour A-sociates moie than theie weie in IhoV* The tact 
that the nicmbei-hip now^ t.u.illcd up to -liowa d the 

ad\ance that the Institute wa-m.ikiiie a- legaid- numbci-, 
and -how’ed, he was (juite ceitaiii, a i orre-pondiiig ad\ ance 
a>5 regards the importance attached to n bv the oiit-ide 
public. The Examination retiun- -howad that neaily om*- 
touith of tlio'^f wiio otteii d tbem-e]\(‘- tor tlif I’lt liniinai\ 
Examination, moi e than half ot iho-e tni' tiie Inti i nietliate, 
and nearly two-thiids at the Final and Special Examina- 
tion-. were leUgated to their -tudie-. The number ot 
Ih obationeis — that IS, th(>se wlio iiad pa-sed tlie I’lehminai \ 
Examination— -now stood at 2,s40, and of tlie Students at 
and the Council regretted that so iaige d number of 
Student- lemalncd on tlie li-t without proia-ciling to the 
Final J-lxamiiiatioii. He thought, howcoei, that soiin ot 
the ineinbeKs would agiee witli liirn that lathei than that 
should be a subject tor regret, considering tjie pie-ent -tate 
of the piotc'^-ion. it should be a subject tor con-ji.itulation. 
He sbuuld like to make a reteience to the I’le-ident s 
Smoking Conveiyaziones. These tiinctions weie -tailed by 
tlieii past Iiesideiit. Sir Aston M ei>b, and liad boi'ii con- 
tinued by hi- suci-es^uis, to the satistacli<.n and pleasure of 
all w'ho took part in them. 'J’he-e oci a-ion- attuKh'd 
members an oppoitimity of im-etmg iho-r whom tliey 
could only meet on -nch occa-ion-, ami In* trusted that the 
idea would be pel ))etiiated by tlie PiesidenUs -iiceessor. 
He should like to a\aii iuiu-elt ot the present oj)poiluiiitv 
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to tliiink tliLMi ITe-idi'iit personally toi his hospitality, 
and toi his ia\uiiable courtesy towards them all. Un 
pa;^e 51 there was a leteience to the Development oi Towns 
amt Subuibs Committee. The references were all very 
va^ue, and no replies .seemed to have been tiuen to their 
communications ; so that reading that portion of theUepoit 
rather incdined him to the behet that there was an idea 
that they were pushing themselves x>erhap5 a little moie 
forward than they bliould do, even .is the strong repiesenta- 
tive body to which lie had just referred. 'With legard to 
the W'orkmen's Compensation Act, he observed that 
CuunsePs opinion stated that, in ordei to bring an assistant 
within the Ac-t. It was necessary that his reiuuneiation 
should not exceed t*25U per annum. That was a s abject 
upon which, he was sure, assistants would be delicdited to 
be intoimed upon, and they would no doubt be irratitied 
to have the oppou unity of dealing with that pel 

annum 1 Tlien there wa> a reference to the Prevention 
ot Coiiuption Act. That leterred. as they knew% to the 
leceiju liy .Uchitel ot money diiect from a buildei. in 
reference x*ihic-ix>ally to quantities, and drawings ^iroMded 
and included in the Bills of Quantities. He w.i> sure 
that members would agiee with the opinion of Coun- 
sel that ■' the x>i’itctic'e w'as not commendable."’ Those 
wouD should be taken veiy iiiuch to heart. In his i^Mr. 
Woodw'ard's) opinion no sum of money whatever should 
pa::^s from the builder to the architect except only in the 
cMSe wheie the aichitect might h.ippen to provide extra 
drawings at the request of the builder ; then the charge 
W'as a peifeetly legitimate one. That, in his opinion, w'as 
the only occa'^ion when it w'as de.sirable or commendable 
that the x>assing ot money troni the buildei to the aichi- 
tect should take jilaee unless with the direct knowTedge 
of the client. ^Yith reg.ird to the closure of the 
Fellow^hiii being deterred until the gl inting of the new 
Chartei, that ax:q)eaied to lefei to a date which he should 
be very sorrv to attem^jt to fix. It would have been better 
if they could have tixed a definite date for the closure of 
the Fellow'ship. 

Tiin Pkesidext stated that there w'as every xn'obability 
of the Charter being granted at a very early date. 

Mr. WooDW-\Kr>, continuing, went on to refer to the 
paiagr.iph on x^^tge 52, headed “Architects and Local 
Authorities,” w'ltli leterence to the foiiu ot agreement 
to be entered into betw'een local authoiities and the 
architects w'hom they emxjloy. This was a matter of 
\eiy euusidti’.ible impoitaiice, and bcfoie that agree- 
ment received the sanction of the Council, he thought it 
should be brought befoie the General Body, for it wms very 
imx>oitant indeed that they shouhl know' the lelationshixi 
hi tween municipal ami local authorities and aichitect-’. 
The ITnaiice reference on page 54, showing an invested 
c.ipital of i"25,79<*(, xirovcd the financial success of the 
Institute dining the laM tVwv yeais., and that led him to sav, 
what no duulit wa^ in the minds of all of them, that he 
hoped the da> was approaching when they 'should be able 
to stait building their own premises They had had that 
object betoie thriu tor a consideiaUe time. Tlieir funds 
w’eie now iiicieasmg, and he hoped that they should be able 
to find a site upon which they could build, and be able to 
compete in that les^iect with the sister Institution inGieat 
Geoige Stieet and speak upon their own freehold, in then 
own jnemisos, designed hy themselves. W ith legard lo the 
Art Standing Committee’s Beport, the Committee state that 
they share the general i egret at the f.ite of Cvosby Hall. 
He W’as not at all suie that theie was this geneial regiet. 
He was a diligent reader of TJie Times, and he had read 
every letter and every document that had emanated fioin 
the Committee foimed for the pieseivation of Crosby Hall, 
and he should like to e\i)ivsshis teelings of intense ple.isuif 
that the tlOo w'hich the Institute had suh'^enhed towards its 
letentton had been ivrunied, for there weieinany bettor ob- 
je< ts to w liu h sueli a siiin could in‘ devotiah d’he coi i'es])on- 
dence w liieli li.id .i])pe.aed upon tlie subject reminded him. as 


it must h.ive leminded otheis, ot the telegrams one recened 
on the hist days ot the issue ot the KncifcluiJtcdia Untan- 
aica : •* If you do not subscribe to Crosby Hall to-morrow, 
if you do not subscribe at 10 o’clock to-moirow, Crosby 
Hall will be lost.” That sort of thing went on for some 
weeks. Then they suggested that at the cost of GO, 000 
they were going to convert Crosby Hall into a bank. Those 
who knew Crosby Hall as it wvis a tew’ months ago w'ould 
agiee with him that the idea oi converting it into a hank 
was almost an absurdity; but, whatever it might be, a 
Fellow or the Institute, a man whom they all admired, a 
man thui'oiighly able to speak uxion such a subject — he 
reteried tu IMr. Caioe, w’ho touk a leading part in the 
movement to preserve Crosby Hall— made use of terms 
wTiich were ro his mind magniticent. He said that the 
Hall reminded him ot two examx^les : it was a Gainsborough 
or a Ileynolds m aichitecture. and he enlightened an 
ignorant public by his references to the balance ot its 
parts, to the quite unique interdepenelence ot its wsills, 
winehjws anel roof, and veiy specially to the masterly 
manner in which the gieat oriel was managed. Those 
expressions of course w'ere supplemented by such ex^ires- 
sions as “ irreparable loss of xn’ieele^'S tieasures.’’ and all the 
w’tTl-known stock xihrases w’ith w'hich those who indulge in 
new’spaper correspondence were so familiar. But it had not 
ended there. That movement came to an end and now' tw’o 
good ladies w’ere going at it hammer and tongs in The 
Times. One suid that Crosby Htiil should be ivconstriuted 
in the garden of the late Lord Leighton ; the other in the 
garden of the very late Sir Thomas Moie. One lady ^aid 
last week — and he thought she must h.ive been in^i^ired m 
these words by their friend Mr. C.iioe — “ The most vital 
tradition of Crosby Hall is that Sir Thom.i-> More lived 
there, and possibly,” she adds, " w’rote fiart of his Utopui 
w'lthin its w'alls,” and '-he farther opined that the dej^aited 
knight w’ould have appiovcd ot the '-cheme. That wa- 
the sort of language now’ going on about Crosby Hall ; but 
he w'ondered w’hetlier those good ladies, and w'hether ISIr. 
Cai'oe, and whether all those who were sux^xiorting the recon- 
stiuction of Crosby Hall knew — .aid he wa> sjUMking now 
of something be had seen with his own eyes— that 
dozens of the crocheted tinials in the roof of Crosby Hall 
weie made ot cast iron jiainted to imitate oak; that the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the stone woik of the 
interior had been painted and picked out in parti- 
colours hy the lestauiatt he'.— not the re'^toieis — of Crosby 
Hall ; that the barge-boards of the Hall were xiainted to 
look like oak; and that the magniticent tireplace had been 
converted by the same i e’^taui attiirs into a xilace to giiil 
ehoxis and steaks, and th.it the only legitimate remain- 
ing paits weie the magniticent roof and the oriel 
window wTnc'h IMr. Caroe said had been so wondeifullv 
managed. Those w'ere the only comments he had t-i 
make, and he was delighted to hnd that the Institute w.is 
1 idler by l' 105 because Crosby Hail h.id not been letained. 
Coming to the refoience in the Art Committee's rexioit on 
Wateiioo Bridge, it woukl be tound. he thought, that the 
Alt Committee had iu>t conit* .it all well out of tlu^ mo\e- 
ineiit It made with reg.iid to M'.iteiloo Bridge. The Ait 
Committee had made comjilete working drawings, had got 
into comniunication with Spring G.iidens, and agreed with 
them, and then they w’ent to the Duchy of Lanc.istei, ami 
the Duchy of Lancaster said, “No, we do not apx)io\o 
youi scheme.’' Therefore the whole work of the Art 
Standing Committee was lost in regard to that. The 
Bepoi't stated that the dr.iwing^ weie attached to tlu* 
Hepoit submitted to the Council, and he thought thev 
w'ould all he intere'^ted to see w'hat dr.nvings they weie 
which liad talien into this state of being lejected by the 
Dudiy of Lanc.ister w’hen approved by the Ait Standing 
CommiTtra and bv the London County Conndl There 
wMs a 1 - fernue to the proposed new' Post ()t]ice. another 
Gt'M'inmeiit building, .iml tin* l{ept>it sa\,, “The pro- 
posed new Post Olhee and other Government buildings 
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have engai^ed the attention of the Committee. Cone- 
spondtnct and inteiview^ ha\e taken place with il.M. 
Fust Commissioner oi Woik^ and hi- otiici ils. ' That ’Aaa 
ail the inioimation given. It r<iy- : •• In the matter oi 
the Post Office the Committee aie a-snied that the de^mn 
is iecei\ing careful con-ideration both in laspect to it> 
Xiosition, It- frontage line-, and in i el at ion to the cli.uactei 
ot the inipoitant sui rounding buildings.” Thi- was a ca-e 
where he must say it appealed to him. it hour any more 
information than was aiforded by tins Repoit, tlnit they 
h<id imnecessaiily mteitered. On page ob tlmiv \\ab a 
reference to the Norman cdiuich at Stewkley, Buck-, oi 
which the Committee say that Mi. J. O. seott wa- the 
architect. He thought they sui’eiy might ba\e left Mr. 
Scott to deal with this church a- he thought tit ; and tlieii 
inteiteieiice wa- iiuitc imcalled for Then tlicie wa- .i 
leieieiice on the same page to the ■■ inciea-ing prommtiicc 
OI illuminated and other adverti-ing -ign-." He -hould be 
very sorry to be a party to the total elimination ot adverti-ing 
sign-. They had tho-e tla-liing illuminations on the other 
-idc of the water advertising a be\erage with which mau\ ot 
them w'eie not unacquainted, but they did no harm to any- 
body. There were doubtless many sinking and riagraut 
example- oi bad ad\eiti-ing, but they should n(^t tai them 
all with the -ame bru-h. With leiraid to the Libiary. it 
wa- Intel e- ting to know that duiing la-t yeai theie wa- 
an increase or 511 readers, an increa-e ot 3 Id in the Loan 
pait of the Library, and an inert a-e in book- pas-ting 
through the post. Pining the tw'elve months tlieie were 
/>,bds attendances during the tun. and L7''^2 dining the 
t\emiig. Tin- pointed to excellent work cariied out by 
the Library ; and in mentioning that he could not help 
mentioning the excellent w*ork alw ay- done and the atten- 
tion alway-; alloidcd mo-t courteously and nu>-t Usefully 
by Mr. Ducks. Coming to the ie})urt ot the I’lactice 
Standing Committee on page 5d. there was a reterence 
there to the revision of the Institute Form ot Contract and 
a reference to the case ot Jivhia^ v. (iodiunth and also a 
letertmce to the want ot a clau-e in legaid to the bank- 
luptcy of the contractoi. He hud been a-tonished to tind 
—a net he thought Mr. Hall would sympatlii-e with him — 
that there w'd- no leterence in thedi Condition- ot Conti act 
to the bankiuptcy of the buildei. There a- a leteience 
to the bankruptiy ot the employei. but, cuuou-l\ enough, 
nut to the bankiuptcy ot the builder, becau-eiii tlieii old 
heads of Condition- ot Conn act there was a very -tringent 
cki'ise with regard to the bankruptcy ot the builder. 
He wa- \eiy glad indeed that thi- had come betoie the 
lhactice Standing Committee. As regauL the retereiice a 
little lower down to jirotes.-iunal advertmiig, he did not 
imder-tand what that meant. He did lenieniher. how■e^el, 
that MHiie year^ ano he wa- putting up a Imilding in 
Coek-'pur Stn-et, and he had put his n.ime, *• William Wood- 
ward, aichitect, ' on the bo.ud. He got a very polite 
lettei fiom the Secretary of the In-titiitt . ami the tollowing 
moining that boaid wa- leinoved ; but he knew' that 
-imiUii coinmunu ations li.id been ni.ide to otln r an hitects 
and tli.it th*-\ di«l iiotnim.oe then n.imes. He thought 
liiimelf -and he agreed witli the Secietary — th.it it wa- a 
torin of adveiii-ing tliat wa- not worthy ot a ineinbti ot 
tlie Institute, and he did think that it -ome ot tlu m 
ieino\ed tbeir naim s. it wa- only due to the (-'oiimdl 
ot the In-titute, in its desiie to iiiaint.iiii the piofe'^- 
-ion at a high level, that ail the names should be 
removed fr«»ni buildings except, of course, in the ca-es 
when* the propel ty \\as tube let, or something of that suit. 
Coining to the Repoit of th* Science Standing Comiiiittee, 
be thought that what the Committee had done with regard 
to l‘oitland cement wa- one of the mo-t useful pieces of 
woik ever done by them. Portland cement during the last 
three or tour years had been imported in veiy huge 
(piantitieb trom Belgium at j veiy cheap late, ami the 
Cu-toni- Hou-e aiitlioiitie- were -ucli idiots- he U'jed the 
teim ad\i-ed]y — as to allow this I’oitland cement to come 


into thi- ( ountiy m -ack- m.uk* d •• Clown Biand.*' oi -ome 
-ueli J'higli-h teiin, and that Ik nig in Knnh-n. aichitect- 
weie iiii-1- d into thinking that ii wa- Lng'i-h ci nient. 
whereas in fact aichiiLct- and biuhki- knew that, not only 
were they getting I’oitland ctinent clitap. but they were 
getting Poitlaiel cfineiit that wa- utteily unit liable and 
likely to I lu-e then building-, part culailv in umleipinning. 
cerv coiisideiabh daiuagt. Tin- Scieiu.e Committee could 
not do bettei than peistweie in it- eudea\oui to -eeiiie that 
cvtt\ b.ig of ceim nt oi every .-ack ot ctinint. tlnit came 
fiom the mainUactnui -hould liavt tin name of the mami- 
factuier. .lud be delut-nd m -aek- oi uuituim weicdit : and 
that tlity should not be - at i -tied with any such subteituge 
a- “Clown Bland " oi .inytlimir ot th.it -uit. With ivuaid 
to the Repoit ot the Boai-l of Aiehitectuial Edacatiun. he 
thought the a In Kitun- piopo-td fui the In-litute K vain illa- 
tion- weie \ eiv couiiiicndabitr. and if the -ugLrt-tioin- set 
foiih weie caiiiel out the examimition- w’ould ipiue as 
u-etully -h(fW the mettle ot the candidate '-toihl: up toi 
exainm.ition a- the pie-eiit pajai- do. The Finaiiei.il 
Ihpoit wa- exceedingly -aiisiactoiy He noticed, euiii- 
pauiig the txpeiidiluie with that ot la-t \ear. th,it the only 
important uilLrence wa- with rettience to geneial repaii-. 
La-t yeai i.54 2^. la. wa- spent : this vc-av cl2P wa- -pt nt. 
He tlnaaght the\ minlit iiicrea-e that txpenditiue in two 
wa^s. In the nist place. lookuiLr louud the louni, it would 
he seen that many ot their boiiciie- would be tlie better 
tor a li^^tle moie -tuthng. Acain. looking at the broken 
^Kiter.e and biokeuleaic- in tin- dome of their meeting 
room, and con-iibiing tlie overilou iiiL'- lit'he- of tlie lii-ti- 
tute. he was led to think that ihelea-t the.^ could do wa- lo 
le-toro those broken p, teive to their toimer -pi end id con- 
(.iition. Coming to the liepoit or tli*' Auditoi-. he wa- very 
nlad iiiib ed. if lio niiuht not be con-ideiod -tdi-euloci-tic. 
that he wa- one ot tho-e when h>- wa- an Auditoi — 
and he had tilled that office for two veai- — who pro- 
pose'! that at tht end of eveiy hnancial statement 
they should have tlie Amlitoi-' Bopoit. beLaust^ tlie 
Auditors ui going tlnough the detailed accounts knew 
exactly the weak part- or the -troim parts, and in their briet 
Report they ga\e member- exactly what w'a- wanted. For 
example, the\ toimd that the exce.-- of income ovei expen- 
diture in lbur> w.i- c 1.400, tor 1007 it w'a- e-tiinated at 
t-l.Slo, and It pro\ed to ha\e been £ *2 034. Tliat le-ult 
ot e-timating was one he was sure which would commend 
itselt to architect-, who. if they erred at all, ene'i in the 
opposite diieetion to th.it set forth iii the Report. Their 
hnancial -tateimmt showed tliat they ntiw h.id tTtS.700 
available, and the only lefeience he would make to their 
investments was that he thought they should not inve-t 
liuite -o much in railway -took. He was not a hn.im n-r, 
but healing in mind the pie-ent position and the po— ible 
future position ot laiUvav -tucks he thought it would l>e -atei 
almost to content theiii-elves with Con-ols. Tht* Aiiditoi- 
in conclusion -tate : “We de-ire to place on lecord our 
appreciation of the excellent mamiei in which tin- hook- 
ot the Institute are kept ami the ai counts pie.-ented.” 
Th.it i-iiabb 'I him lo -ay again what he lemeinbeied saying 
foi -ome yeais pa-t, and the ubseiw ations had iv-ceiveil the 
cordial as-ent of the fleeting, that a great de.il of tbi- w.i- 
diio to their vvoitby official Mi. Tayler. Mr, 'I’ayb-i vv;i- 
thoioiighly com ei -ant with e\ei} tigine When lie w.i,. 
Auditor, wliatevenpie-tion lie a-ke<l, Mr. Tayler was alwav- 
ahle to answei it at onee. While -iieakmg their ottn-ials 
he should like lo addth.it thanks tronievei\ member of tln- 
Institute were due to Mi. Nortlio\er. Tlu>-e who h.id h.id 
Papei- oi rep-nt- of speeches knew the \alue to attach t.» 
Mi.Ncnthover - laboiii'b -o a- to make tlio-e pertect, 

and to help as much as he po-ibly could in tlieprepai.ition 
ot then 1 .ipers. lie wa- not alile to make anv further 
reteieiiceto the new Seeutaiy. becau-e, to u-e a lionielv 
phrase, “ the piooi ot the i*udding wa- in the eating,” anil 
he had not eaten -utticieitt i.udding (onnected with the 
Secietavv , but next veai.ut all events, he hoped to be .ible 
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to say of him, as he had the plea-ure of ^ayin^f of Mr. Locke, 
that he a very excellent S<'Cietaiy. He \^ould now 
add jLi^t one or t\\o ob'>er\ations about “ ^ins ot omission. ’ 
No reference whatever had been made in the Deport to the 
controversy which went on with reterence toWimhester 
Cathedral. He was leferiin-a now to tin. coriCspoiidMnce 
on the subject in The Ibiutw Xot only had the Society 
tor the Preservation ot Ancient Buiidniiis intervened 
with regard to Winchestei, as they ha<l intervened whth 
regaid to other cathednils— sometimes, no doubt, iiuite 
lightly —sonu times, he thoinaht. the ie\eise~-but in this 
paiticulav case of Wnithestcr Cathedral the Society had 
gone out of its way to deal with three practical subjects. 
They hist said that Mr. X. (t. Jaekson was wrong in using 
Portland cement toi bis undei pinning -that the propel 
mateiial to use was has lime. Those ot them wdio knew 
anything about the action of lias lime as distinguished 
from Poitland cement would say that the sooner the 
Society tor the I’reservation ot Ancient Buildings made 
themseUes aoipiaiuted with tile pioper mateiial to Use in 
such cases the bettei it would be for that Society, and the 
belter It would be for those who were Using their strenuous 
exertions to obtain muds tor the restoration ot such build- 
ings as Winchester Cathedial. Another point that these 
gentlemen of the Ihesei vation Society urged was that, even 
allowing that Portland cement was proper material, the 
Xrroper jitoportion for the mixture ot mortar and con- 
crete w'as seven or eight to one. All he couhl say 
w’a:s that if that was the right pioportion they had 
been robbing their clients of large sums ot money. 
He supposed most ot them adopted three to one— he 
should be sorry to go even to tour to one — but the 
idea of suggesting that the proportion ot ^eveii or eight to 
one was the right propoitioii in wdiich to mix I’ortland 
cement showed, he thought, a singular want of jiiactical 
knowledge. The i!>ociety, again, attacked Mr. Jackson 
because, they said, of the colour of the black pointing in 
tlie vaulting wdiich resulted from the use ot Portland 
Cement. All he could was that there was not a man 
m that room who had used Portland cement— and they 
w^ere informed that the Portland cement w'as used wuthout 
any colouring matter— but knew perfectly w'ell that Port- 
land cement pure and simple in pointing did not produce 
a black colour. That only showed the feeling that per- 
vaded the commiinieatioa from the Society tor the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings, and he should like to have 
been the Institute, as the represcut.itive body of the pio 
festion, make it public that it ditfered, if it did ditler, 
from the observations made by the Society. It would 
ha\e done good, first of all, in bringing that Society to its 
proper level, and, next, it would have resulted in a con- 
tinuance of the subsciiptions foi the lestoratmu which had 
almost suddeiily stopped. Another subject that should 
have been refeired to in the Deport was whth refeieiice to 
the irioxrosed Diploma in Architecture at Cambridge. His 
opinion was that they waie oveiiun with professional 
exports. What did a diploma in aichitecturc at 
Camhridge mean.’' It meant that a protes.^01, 01 
two or tliioe protossors, w’oiild be appointed; and 
then they would have students there who would be 
taught, they pietendrd, the ehuieiits and the pel lection 
oi aichitectuie as well by proiessors as uud* i the 
present system. To In^ mind theie was only one way for 
a young man to become an architect — viz. first of all. to 
gothiough his examinations, then to enter the ol’tico of an 
architect and go througli the diudgeiyfrom stait to huish, 
and to visit buildings under the guidance of liU master. 
That was the onl\ way a young man would become master ot 
liH ])iofession. The idea of the diphima in aichitecture wa-^ 
absurd. an<l the si’Onei the Institute raised its voice against 
these piofessois of aichitectuie the better it would be. 
Another inatteiTio wished to refer to — Mz.the cased Ih'} 

V. llindcu — Xi case where an architect brought an action 
to recover his charges. The case was tried before Mr. Muir 


Mackenzie : it lasted some seven or eight days, and co^t 
tiLfiii ^* 2.000 to iJ.nO'); ultimately tlm aichiteci sue. e^ded 
111 getting what he was entitled to. Mr. Gibson and hirn- 
selr gave evidence ; and there wvis another ease he was in 
of a similar nature. He w'as only reterrmg to this wuth 
one object- it was most lainentahle ti find architects, 
ineinheis ot the Institute, eoiiig into the box, and, instead ot 
adhering to the ^cale ot Charges sanctioned by the Institute, 
viving evidence entirely iunoring the principles laid down 
in that scale, to the dctiiment of the architect w’ho was 
only seeking to get whit he was ent’tled to. It was dis- 
ties^ing to niid members or the profession ignoring alto- 
gether their Scale of Charges, and simply giving an olihand 
opinion as to what a cdtain w'ork was worth. He had had 
one other reference to make, but he was exceedingly happy 
not to have to do sO. because the President had made it 
unnecessary by the very happy w'ords he had used at the 
commencement of the evening's proceedings. He had 
made this cursory running comment on the Report— he 
should haNe liked more material, so that he could have 
pitched into it more adversely. The material did not exist. 
Therefore it wuis the sort of Deport the adoption of w-hich 
he had very much pleasure in stiongly supporting. 

Ml. Edwin T. Hcll [F.'_ said he hardly knew- wdrat their 
Annual Meeting would be without their genial trieird Mr. 
Woodw'aid. He ahvavs supplied that note of pleasantry 
that made a dry Deport interesting to everybody. His 
criticisms, too, though sometimes very trenchant, were 
always fair ; and wdien he got up to praise, as he 
had done on the xnescnt occasion m some instances, it 
W'as exceedingly pleasant tor those who had been concerned 
with the Report to listen to him. Mr. Woodward in his 
c iticisins had raised one or two points which he (Mr. 
Hall) w-ould like to answer. With regaid to the closing of 
the Etllow 4 rip, Mr. Woodward had expiessed some regiet 
that it should be deterred until the granting of the new’ 
Charter. Mr. Woodw'ard, how'ever, must be aw’are that the 
mode of election to the Fellowship could not be altered 
except by a change in the Chartei, and the only question 
W'as whether there should be a sejiarate Charter to close 
the Fellowship, or w'hetherthat matter should be embodied 
in the otlier amended Charter w'liich they were peti- 
tioning tor, and which was to include other matteis. The 
diatt new' Char.er had been for some time in tlie hands 
of the Institute solicitors, and he w'as suie the Meeting 
w'ould be glad to know' that the draft had been that day 
submitted to the Council and had bt^cn passtai by them, so 
that now their solicitor'^ would approach the Ihivy Council 
at once to '-ubm.t it to His MLijesty. With reference to 
the point a-> to architects and local authorities. Mr. Wood- 
ward had asked what the propo-ed fo.m of agreement 
wa^ to be which was to l>e eiiteied info by local 
autliorities and architects whom they employ. He 
wa^- not sure that they w'uuld be able to gratify 
him. because it had not been submitted to the Institute at 
all, but theii attention had been called to it. Thi-- w'as a 
depai tmeiital matter. The Local Goseinmeiit Board w'ere 
diaiting a toiiu of agn'enieiu to he enteied into by all 
authoLities with the architects they employed. The prin- 
ciple of the Board's proposal admirable. They all 
knew of a recent ea'C wiiert^ an aicliiteet w'as emploved, 
but the terms of liis employment weie not under seal ; the 
Local Boaid had refused to -eal a doeumeiit wdiicli had 
been agreed to and engro^^ed. The result w'as that the 
aiehittet was left without any remedy apparently. He 
had, how-twer. brought an action in or<ler to recover his 
fees, luU what the le^ult of that action would be they could 
not tell. It appealed, how'cver— and the sooner architects 
lealisei] it the better — that unlc'^s a contract was enteied 
info with the coipuiatioii under <eal tlu' arcliited could 
not lecover one f»enny of hw fees. That wa^ tlie law 
wlfuh had been laid down again and aaain. and it wws 
very liaid, because -ome public a'uthonties were rot in the 
liabit ot eiiteiing into these contracts under ^eal. He 

3 K 
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himself h.ul cairicd out a veiy Lii.ito work inileed where 
Ills appointment ^\a5 not un'Er >eal, and when he a-ked 
for it he wa- advised not to press lor it because it would 
oR'end hi- clients. A- a matter of fact, however, he was 
paid and came out all licht. In principle there wa- no 
objection at all. but lather the revei-e, to the Local 
Goveimnent Board’s in-istiina that a contract should he 
enteied into. The point, hoN\e\er. that intere-ted aichi- 
tects was that the Local Government Board wtie pioposmy^ 
to make the payment to the architect a lump sum. and what 
the In-titute Council were -eeking to do was to -ay that 
the lump sum should he based upon the Scale of Charge- of 
the Roval In-titute of Briti-h Aichitect-. If that cvere not 
done the following ditiiculty would aii-e : A pernicious 
practice had been started by some local authoritie- of 
advertising foi aiehitect- to tell them fur what percentage 
they would undeitake certain work. It would be leadily ^een 
that it that were done there cvould he a certain number of 
men who, trom ignorance of the duties they were to under- 
take, or from -onie other le-s worthy reason, would under- 
take to do the woik foi any percentage whatever in order 
to get it. Therefore the Council had asked the President 
of the Local Goveinment Board to receive a deputation of 
three of its meinbei- to -tate the aichitects’ case. He 
hoped the President cvould receive the deputation, and that 
they would be able to convince him that it was in the 
intere-t of the public that such a sy-tem should be stopped. 
It seemed to be the view of some local authorities that if they 
could a-k builders to compete for a building it was jierfectly 
legitimate to a-k avcliitects to do the same. They forgot, 
however, tin- e--ential diffeience. that when a builder was 
asked to tender for a building he had to supply for that 
buildinu -0 many million bricks and so much labour, but 
when an arcdiitect wa- asked to tender there wa- no -pecitic 
quantitv of \\ork laid down ioi him to do. He had not 
to supply 50 many drawings and to give so much time, but 
it wa- left to him ; and if lie were ignorant of his duties he 
might “supply but a very iew diawings and give but very 
little time : and -uch -ervices would be well reinuneiated 
perhaps at 1 per cent. If. however, he did his duty, as 
eveiy member of the Institute wouid, and gave everything 
neces-arv — not necessary to suit hi- pocket, but nece--avy 
toi the mtere-t- ot hi- client- — he could not be reinuneiated 
at le-s than the Scale of Charges of the Institute. Those 
were arguments they -hould endeavour to represent to 
the Pre-ident of ttie I-ocal Government lioard. With 
regaid to the repoit of the Pr.ictice Standing Committee, 
he ^\a- surpri-ed to hear Hi. Woodward's remaik-; a-^ 
to the ouii--ion of a bankiuptcy clau-e. A bankruptcy 
ckiu-e lia<l h< en puiqto-ely left out: m the Conditions of 
Contrart, toi -ueh a clau-e would be contiary to the 
Bill- ol Sale Act. It would be giving a prefeiential 
po-ition to .1 inditor whifdi was ab-olutely contrary tf) 
law. The clau-t* now m the ( ontrac-t was s])ecitie.illy 
diawn up by vei\ able coiiii'iel under the guidance of the 
In-titute -olicitor-, lMe--i5. Waterhou-e, Winteibotham, 
A Hau’i-on, with <i view to meet the Bill- of Sale Act 
and to puwent the \eiy pittall into wdiicli they would liave 
fallen undei the old torin. 

Mr. Mvx Civukl; Was the bankruptcy of the client 
meutinned 

Mr E. T ; That w\is not the point. The i>oInt here 

wa-. the dt-ir<)bility of in-ierting -ome provision foi the 
htinkruptc\ of a contractor. The bankruptcy of the client 
wa- a ditfeieni mattfu-. and providi*)! for a means of pa\ing 
the huildei. But if the builder b(^caine bankrupt under 
the old clause it w’ould not ha%e held tor a moment, 
becau-e when that chut-e wa- draw'ii the piesent Bill- of 
Sale A(‘t wa- not m exi-tence. Therefore the clause had 
to be ab<Lii(loiied. With lagjid to othei levisions of the 
Inr^titute Form, thev weie at the pie-ent time before the 
Council, .ind, a- a matter of fact, had la en referred to a 
Committee of the ('ouncil to consider and lepoit upon 
The Council hud UikI the Form of Contiact itself before 


their -olicitor-. who had ad\i-ed in K=peet of two or three 
maitei^ aii-ing out ttf a particuka ca-e leteircd to in the 
Repoit. That would be dealt with in due coui-e and laid 
betore the Institute He was Siirry per-on<illy to -ee that 
the Committee were entertaining a I'oi m of Cuutiact for 
lettiiA building work- in sepaiate trade-, a- wa- cu-tomary 
in some di-tiicts. That wa- ,i very big -ubject to go into, 
and could baldly he dealt with at that nieetine, hut it w.is 
a thing to he \ciy much di-couraged l)y aichitects. 

iMr. V\k H. Aikin-Bluuv [F] -aid that the Cuinmittee 
were not recommending th<it : they had not considered 
it yet. 

Mr. Hail .-aid he would very -tiongly urge the Com- 
mittee undei no consideiaiion whatever to put forwaid 
such a coutiact. One great leason agam-t it wa- that 
when a contiact wa- let in -epaiMle tradr- by the employer 
the employei was liable fur the and neglect or 

default of any one of the separate tradesmen which 
might cause damage to any other of the -epaiate tiades- 
men. It was a very gia\e po-ition, and he hoped the 
In-titute would never associate itself with the piactice. 
An architect to a job under such a form of contract might 
find him-elf embarked in a huge amount of litigtition, out 
of which his clients might -ntfer gieat loss and he himself 
certainly get no credit. He thought the great thing was 
to impress upon clients that the one-contract -y-tem was 
much more to their intere-t. In the ca-e of a particular 
contract wdiicii he was connected with in the North of 
England, where that custom obtained, it wa- strongly 
urged upon the City Council that they should let in 
sepaiate trades, hecau-e theieby — it wa- alleged —they 
w'ould -ttve the profit of the chief contractor. Agam-t his 
advice, against the advice of the Committee, and ac-am-i 
the advice of the Towm Clerk, tenders were ordered to be 
t<iken tioiii separate tradesmen, but a- a (_onee--iun to him 
they consented that tenders might al-o be taken for one 
contiact for the wdiole of the w'ork— trom several con- 
tractois, of course, in competition. The lowe-t one-coiitiact 
temler wa- fid, 000 lower than the -um of the lowe-t ot 
all the -eparate trades put together. That was an object 
Jes-ou w'ell w^orth bearing in mind in order that if they 
w'ere ever placed in the pu-ition of ad\i-ing their clients 
they could point to it and -ay that it wa- \ erv much in 
the client-’ inteiest to have one contiact. It was veiy much 
in the intere-t ot the architect to do it he could as-uie them. 
dVitli regard to the (pie-tion of prufe-sional adveiti-ing, 
they all agreed with Mr. WoodwMul that every architect 
-hould be tieamd in the -aine way. hut he could as-are 
him that whenever the Council wiote to aicliitect- thev 
ahvays undeitook to take the boaul- down, and lu* wa- 
exceedingly -urpii-ed to hear from Mr. Woodward that 
that w'a- not ahvay- done. He was -are it w'as not within 
the knowledge of the Counci], nr -ome -tmnger action 
w'oiild be taken. He -hmild like to join with Mi. Wood- 
waiid in expiessiiig the gieat appieciatimi that not only all 
member- of the In-titute hut all members of the Conncii liad 
of the ufheer- of the Institute. The lo\al and zealou- way 
tliey performed theii duties fioin the liighe-t to tlu> lowe-t 
WMs woithy of all commendation. He -hould like in tin- 
connection to mention, as Mr. Woodwaid had done, Mr. 
Tablet's name, hecau-e Mr Tayler wa- an old and tiied 
otlicer of the In-titiiti*, and they ail appn ciated iimm n-ely 
the way in which he pei formed hi- dutie-. Tiiev all, too", 
exceedingly appreciated the wav Mr. Northo\ei jiei formed 
his. The MfUiiig knew, no doubt, that Mr. Noithover 
was now the Editor, and not the A— istant Editor, of tlie 
JoriixwL. This wa- an honour he thoroughly deserved, 
for there was no one who knew him but mu-t be 
aware of the gusit and pati* nt laie lie ga\e to all 
niatteis cuiiiKCted with the lilciatnre of the In-titute, 
and how' W'ell tho-e dutie- were pei formed. In men- 
tioning the-e two gentlemen he -hould like al-o to 
mention Mr. Hircks * his Kindne-s was conimentei] on fioin 
the \oungebt to the oldest, and they all appreciated liiui in 
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the very highest degree ; and in like measure they appre- 
ciated the juniors. Of their friend Mr. MacAlister he 
could only ^ay that they knew he had a high ideal of his 
olhce, and they expected lie would be as popular any ot 
his predecessors had been. 

Mr. John Simpson ~F? said he should like to express the 
appreciation that they all felt and to a-sociate himself with 
what Mr. Hall had said as to Mr. \Yoodwar<rs annual criti- 
ci-ni of the Councirs Keport. It wa^ a veiy great j)lea-ure 
for anybody v.'ho had woiked on the Council to hear remarks 
and Clitic isms made by one who had really read aud studied 
the Lepoit. an<l he could only add that he wished more 
meiiibeis would take up the ^anie line as Mr. Woodward 
and favour them with their remarks and criticisms on the 
work done during the year, especially if they would do it 
in the same tone and in the same delightful way as Mr. 
Woodward had done. He -supposed he was specially there 
to be shot at by Mr. Woodward, that is to say, a- the 
guilty Chairman of the Ait Standing Committee. The Art 
Standing Committee had made a Report which had ottered, 
he thought, more mateiialfor criticism than that of anyother 
Committee, and accordingly it had met with more criticism 
by Ml. Woodward than any other. It would be a les-on to 
them to make their Report shoiter another time ; but ^tiil 
they did desire to say as fully as possible for the intorraation 
of members what had been going on. There were one or 
two matters on which Mr. Woodward had asked for more 
intoimation, and t.o far as he could he would supplement 
the Report. He was very sorry that neither of the Secre- 
taries of the Art Standing Committee, Mr. Gibson or Mr. 
Forsyth, was present, but perhaps tor tli.it very reason he 
could say more freely than he could before them how very 
much indebted the Art Committee was to those two 
gentlemen for their strenuous and hard work. He did not 
know what the Committee would do without them. There 
was one small omission in the first line ot the Report 
which had escaped Mr. Woodward's eagle eye. He said 
that he (the speaker) was elected Chairman, and 
Forsyth and Mr. Gibbon Hon. Secretaries. But it wa-^ not 
said, and he hoped it was not too late to insert, that Mr. 
Haip was elected Vice-Chairman, because Mr. Hare vas a 
very hard- woi king member. The thst point on which Mr. 
Woodward attacked the Committee was with regard to 
their unfortunate phrase that they shared the -‘geneial 
regret ” at the fate of Crosby Hall. Mr. Woodward said the 
regret was not geneial, and personally — he did imt want to 
give his Committee avay, the Report was the Eepoit of the 
Committee and not the report of the Chairman -but he did 
not mind admitting that his personal regret was mitigated 
by the return ot the bundled guineas. Wchuanaiu) : 

Heai, hear ! ' There was, however, another side to the “ re- 
gret " that Mr. Woodward had not mentioned, and that was 
that, although there was no doubt a \eiy great deal ot ex- 
tianeous matter in Crosby Hall which \\as very justly and 
properly criticised, yet there was the roof and there was 
the window ; those two things were very tine, and he 
thought they might \ery propeilv expiess legret at the 
disappeaiance of those architectural documents. Coming 
next to jierliaps the most important thing that the Art 
Committee had had to do with - viz. the alterations at 
Waterloo Bridge— they had been of ('Ouv--e obliged to con- 
dense their Repoit and had not said a- much as they 
might have done ; but he had sent for the drawings of the 
absence of which Mr. Woodward had complained, anil he 
thought the Meeting might be interested to see them. 
[_Thc ih'iiicings being c.rlnbited to the Meeluig Mf . 
Sinipson described at length the Committee's inoposids, 
and (lave icasans for them.] The County Council 
otVici.ils and the Ti am ways Committee. Mr. Simpson 
continued, had been exceedingly good. There had been 
so much said against the London County Council that 
he thought it only light that they should say as much as 
they could for them where they had an opportunity. 
Everything went through quite smoothly, and although 


it cost a little more money the tramway engineers re- 
made their drawings, and everybody was kindness itself 
about it until it came to a merely tormal request that 
the Duchy of Lancaster would allow this alteration be- 
tween themselves and the London County Council. The 
Architect ot the London County Council and himself 
went to the Duchy of Lancaster and saw — he had forgotten 
the exact title of the official, but it was a \ ery important 
one, and he listened with the greatest politeness to 
them, and said the matter must go before the Chancellor 
himself, and as soon as he heard trom the Chancellor 
he would let them know. The answer was a refusal ; the 
Chancellor declined to consider it at all. The vacation 
period was then at hand, turther delay was tor many 
reasons out ot the question, and the whole matter tell 
through ; it was no fault of the Art Committee, it was no 
fault of the County Council, it was the fault ot one man 
who had had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WooDw.vnn : It is a great pity we could not make 
stronger representation to the Duchy of Lauca'^ter. 

Mr. Simpson : We are not political people here. 

Mr. WooDWAun ; We know what officials are. 

Mr. SiMP-.ON : This was not an official : it was the very 
head and front himself. Then with regaid to Mr. ood- 
ward’s inquiries in the matter of the Post Office and other 
Government buildings, the Post Office referred to wa-^ the 
new building at South Kensington. There he did not 
think the Art Standing Committee could be accused of 
having interfered unnecessarily. The new building would 
form part of that magniticent group of which the Presi- 
dent's Imperial Institute was a conspicuous featuie. 
Sir Aston Webb’s Museum aud Mr. Wateihouse's Natural 
History Museum were all together there, and it was im- 
portant that any supplementary building contiguous to 
them should be at any rate in harmony with what luul 
been done. They had not been able to say nioie about it 
in their Report because negotiations were still in progress. 
They had been received with the greatest kindness and 
cointesy by the First Commi-sioner of Woiks, and no 
doubt tiiey should have a satisfactory Report to make to 
the Council later on. Then there was a little criticism by 
Mr. Woodward as to the Committee's action with regard 
to Stewkley Chinch. No attack whatever had been made 
on Mr. Scott. The desire of the Art Committee was to 
strengthen Mr. Scott’s hand-^, and he thought they were 
able to do so. Mr. Forsyth had had the matter in tiain 
since the last Committee meeting (he himself was unfor- 
tunately ill and had been unable to attend), but he 
believed the matter was under reconsideiation by the 
authoiities; at any rate there was no doubt whatever in 
the mind of the Ait Standing Committee that it this 
addition had to be made to the church it could not pos- 
sibly be in better hands than Mr. Scott’-;. The last 
paragraph in theii Report wa';; in relation to illumi- 
nated signs aud advertisements. The Committee did not 
desire to discourage the sale of whisky ; that was not the 
purpose of the Art Standing Committee ; but they should 
like to regulate a little the blinking aud winking t^igus if 
they could. The suggestion made by the Council was that 
the London County Council should have powei to regulate 
those advertisements. The Committee ha<l not sugge-ted 
that they should be done away with oi suppressed, but that 
the licence which obtained at present should be regulated. 
[Mr. WoonwAun : Hear, hear!] That, he thought, was a 
point upon which they should all agiee. Pie would now 
go a little outside his Committee, if he might, and take up 
Mr. Woodward’s role of critic, instead of defending. As to 
the question of piofes'-ional advertising, in the Report of 
the Practice Standing Committee, he '-hould like to put it 
to the Meeting in rather a different way. Was it really '^lo 
gross an offence tliat an architect’s name should appeal 
on a building while it was being luit up. and yet that it 
should not be an offence to put his name on when the 
building was up? They had had of bite a Committee -the 
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Hiccptiuii ot wIulIi \\a^ due to Mr. Letcliei, who hod tlu 
matter \ci\ much at htait who^e bu-lUt^^ wa'« to con-idei 
the be-i iHectitsui eduLiitiu- the [UiLhe in .uchiteLtuu. IJe 
did not know w'hethti ai'S bo'iy had httii dauna tiioULih to 
>ay thi.^ in pabuL ; he hoped they wuiiid bt.ai with iiiui, 
but It -cemed to him tiiat one ui tiie nm^t iin[><irt.mt w.iys 
to interest the public in the auhitectuiL oi .l buddiu^ w a- 
ti* let them know wdio the architect ut it wa-. 1 lie public 
wa" nevei so niteie''ttd in a binl>liim a^ duiing it- pu.cit--. 
Now, if they went down Ktvciit Stieet — pei ha[i- he luol 
better not say liegelit Street (i ooz-ifo ) — 11 they Went dow 11 
any other stieet, and touud a biiildiU)^ in pitj_;ies-. they 
would hnd that the electiic light wa- beina dune by Me-sis. 
Jones cV Sell-, in eiioimou- iettei- , that the tiiepioui rioois 
weie being done by .-(jiiiebudy else : that the buibhi- weie 
Measi-, Blown, Kobin-om A' Smith, and the paiijuet 
ilooiswere being made by somebody else. The whole build- 
ing wa -5 covered with these announcements, and the impres- 
sion lett oil the mind oi the inihhc was that the-e weie the 
people wdio weie re-poiisible toi the building, the.se weie 
the people w'ho designed it. and tim aiehiteCtA name was 
not mentioned at ail. He was rather inclined to think that 
theie was anothei side to the tjuestion altogether — wdiethei. 
from the point ot Mtw ut educating the public and inter- 
fcs>ting them in the aichitectuie ot the building, it would nut 
be a good thing, under certain judicious regulations, that 
the name of the aichite< t should appear on the building, 
so that lolk might say. •* This i- being built by Mr. Wood- 
waid. ' -• This is by Mi. Belcher," “ This is by Mi. T. G, Jack- 
son. It will be rather inteiestiug to see how these buildings 
are coming out." Bui at present nobody knew' who the 
aichitects oi the building- weie. Perhaps that w'as the mo=;t 
d.uinu thing he had to say. There w as, huwe^ ei. one little 
umi— ion on Mr. MModw'aid s pait v/hich he would draw 
attention to. He should like him to have said something 
about M'l'. Locke. This was, he suiix^osed. the last oppor- 
tunity they should ha\e ot publicly -aj,ing anything aiiout 
their late Secietary, and he -hould like to diaw attention 
to the tact that Mi. Locke was a ^ery great admimstiatoi. 
His administiation of the work of the Ins>titute was a 
veiy striking success, and he was jieifectly sine that eveiy 
member of the >>tati would agree with him that IMr. Locke 
liad ail extiaoidinaiy knack ot getting the veiy hist ounce 
ot woik out of them without w'oi lying them in the lea-t — 
a \ery lemarkable taculty w'hich w'a^ seen to great effect 
dining the Congiess hehl in IhUO. He had nutlnng more 
t<j -a\ , except to thank Mi. AYoodwaid toi his inercitul 
handling of the Ait Committee, and to huxie that the} 
-huuld meet with en a better reception at his hands next 
year. 

Ml. W, H. Aiivix Bf.uky asked to be allowed to n-ply to 
s(jme icmaiks iMr. Hall had made with icterence to tlie 
iieport of the Piactice Standing Committee. He thought 
Mr. Hall had -poken under some ini-apx>rehen.siun-~ first, 
a- to the woidimt ot the Kepoi't ; and, secondly, as to the 
f.ict-. With 'la gard to the tona ot contract tor sexaiiate 
tiadcs, if Ml. Hall would kindly look at the Kexioit he 
would see that it stated that “the Committee ha\e had 
that «xuestion befoie them, but that it has been po-tponed.’' 
The Coniiiiittee w'cie not rc-x)on-ible foi li<L\iiig the mattei 
.-Libinitted to tin m ; they ha<l not su tar dealt with it oi 
maile any rtCommen«latiun on the subject. Mi. HalTs 
criticism WaS theieiore jjremature, though cjuite in good 
natuie he w'as sUie, Then a- legaids tlie bankuiptcy ot 
the contiactoi. The Coniuiitt^'e weie not responsible tor 
luiMiig that biouglit befoie them. They had re[iorle<l to 
the Council, <aid, wiiiiout betia} ing any ^eciets, he thought 
he might say that it would be twiind that their leeummen- 
dation to the Coumnl on the x><>int was a Xieiteetl} innocent 
and a perfectly xnox>ei one. He did nut know' why Mr. Hall 
sliuuld speak in teuiis of leprobatmu ot the actual Kepoit 
as It stood in these peges. 

Mr. Lja\in T. Him. said he should like to apologise it 
lie had -aid anything unkind. He ceitainh did nut intend 


tn -ai anything -es t le But a- he read the Kepmt.and as 
he tboUght Ml. Wi'odwald lead it. he thought that the 
Commiitce liad undi.i i« >n-idciation " the de-iiahihty of 

AC. 

Mr Aikin Ih KIA • That i- tlie point letelied to U-. 
but i w.int to n.ake it ipuie eleai th.it tin Coinmittn aie 
lU't dtsav:in_ oi Mi Hail - « uiicnm rte.iiJing it. 

Ml. Gnoa'.i Hur.i.'.hi-. I'.s A. . -aid theie w.m one 
(itln r niattr 1 which ht -Imuul likt t) hmu loiw.-nl not 
tliat It bad ituieh tn do with tile Annii.il Ihpoit, but 
it wa- a loattii wlm li wa- ot -Lipi* nn iinpoitanei to all 
dichiteets. Hi- limit Wa- that ill tin lii-t cMu-t oi ‘'Tile 
riOte--lonal Pi. 11 tie-e a- to the Chaiena ot AlchlteCt-." the 
aichitict uinu itn.L •• the gciieial -„pmnit« mnnee ot tlie 
wi.ik-. ' He wa- net -uiewluthei it wa- ele.u to allaichi- 
ttet- what the full i\-pon-ibilit} wa- that .utached to thu-e 
Word-. It W..S xiraetically impossihlc loi an aichitect to 
cany out the geiiLial -uxieunteiidence of the w*orks.*‘ and 
in the e\ent ot the lunlder t.uling to execute the woik- in 
aecOl.lance With the eoiitl.iCt. ul in the tellu- of the 
-peLitieatiun. it wa- highly fiiobable that the urcliitect 
w'ould be directly liable to the employer for neghgence. 
He thought that the Council should consider w'hether the 
Wolds (h lining the .aediitect's diitie- in the • Proies-ional 
Practice .is to the Chaige- of an Aieintect.' weie quite fair 
and reasonable. Undei the existing conditions the aichi- 
tect w'as ma le lespior.sibie foi w'Oik o\er wlinli he could 
have httle oi no control. He suage-ted that the dutie- 
and liabilities ui an architect sliould be i.ud dnwii in the 
agieement betw'cen the einxiLyei and the contractor -o 
that an aichitect might be relieved irom an unlimited 
liability. 

!Mr. MArnn i: B. Ahvm- 7 ] - iid that aii-iiiL^ out ol these 
re-maik- theie wa- aiiuthei qlle-tlon whn_h wa- bluught 
\eiy torcibly home to him. aiiil it w'.,s piobahiy hainliai to 
many ot them. In the city ui Mancbestei an aichitect had 
but the othei <lay let judgment go by detank, and he was 
made u-fioiisible tor di}-iot in a building which apx»eaied to 
ha\e been hmlt -wine ye. us aeo. and he h.ide\en Consented 
TO judgment auaiiist hnnseli. He ejuld not help thinking 
that it was a euat pity that that ca-e wa- nut luuglit out, 
because ho could not undeistand a jnrv evi r .igicting to 
such a thing. He did not cuii-i.bn the aichitect ought to 
ha^e agieed to that, iol how could a man xiossibly guaiantee 
that d building that lit may eiect to-day would not in some 
tew ycai-' time be subject to dry-iut ? 

I lie Pki sini M -aid he quite aeoid with e\ciy wold 
Mi.Hubbain had -<iid. Ihis was .in exlieiiiciy imxiuil.int 
question to aichitect-. Butwitli lej.iid to the case Mi. 
Adanis wms alluding to. In him-ell liad guiio down to 
iSlancln -t(‘i' to gi\t‘ cwidcnce, togttliei witli other .iiclii- 
tect- -With ^Ii. liubhain in tact and in consultation 
with the clidendant s Cocin-ei it wa- cuu-ideicd wi-e to 
settle the mattei out ot court. 

Ml . Hrnr.Ai.n said chat ho thought the iTe-idcut’s action 
on that ucca-ion w,i- e\tieniel\ good. It was his wisu 
counsels that f)ie\t nled a miv inucii moie -eriou- le-ult. 
Ihe Mei ting iiiighi take it Iruin him iMr. iJubbardj tliat 
the com-e adopti d was the only uue that wa- open, and it 
w'.is entirely due to tin- imiLy of the lht>-ident tliat a 
compamtiN ely Inqqn le-uU had been biought about. 

Mi.Enwix X. Hall -aid that, with regard to the liability 
of architects, till- wa- not a mattei that liad been o\er- 
iooked. He pei-unaliy had Inni two intmwiew- with their 
own solicitoi- to see it it were [mssible to gf t something to 
inotcct aichiteit- liom the dangers to whieh ihev w'^eie 
liable. Pie w'a- huwe\er .uhi-cJ tliat it was imxio-ihre. The 
architect undmtook a duty, ainl a i iient could not punish 
him It ht‘ had u-ed due (lilicmce. It a hnil.lm dal -ome- 
thing wliicli was imt j)icq>ei la hind tlie ai'chitectV back, 
anle-s it wa- a thing he ought to iia\e sen n andmuld have 
seen, it was ^ely dkticult indeed ioi tlie client to do any- 
thing against the aichiteit. But aichitects were liable 
uiKlei the common law; no mattei wliut cuutiact.s they 
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made, they could not get over the general law of the land, 
which made them and made solicitors equally liable if 
there had been serious negligence. That was a giave 
difficulty. Their legal adviseis said that there were no 
woids they could introduce into any contract which would 
ab-^olve them from their liability to exeicise their piofession 
wuth caie and assiduity in the interest of their client. 
It was impossible to go beyond that. 

Mr. Max Clarke said he should like 'to impress 
upon Mr. ^Yoodwald that the Science Committee weie not 
attempting to ielie\e him of his lesponsibility with legaul 
to Portland cement. What Mr. Hall had said just now’ 
applied absolutely. It Mr. Woodw.rrd or any other archi- 
tect in the room took tiie trouble, they could get the best 
Portland cement at the present time without any difficulty, 
it they saw to it themselves or through their representative. 
They could see ni London at the present time bagsof cement, 
w ith the Associated Portland Cement Company’s initials on 
them, containing cement irom Belgium. All that the Coin- 
inittee thought they could do would be to get the reputable 
linns oi cement iiiaker'^ to put lead seals on the bags, and 
to try in that w'ay to make it possible to identify them. But 
they could identify them at the preseiil moment. They 
could ahvays settle where the cement was to come from. He 
thought, it they wanted a good aiticle, surely it was better 
to go to a firm wheie they knew' it could be got than to trust 
to their builder going to a hrm that they knew' nothing 
about. The Sc ieiiee Committee had applied to the Chamber 
of Commerce to see if they could not get tin-- settled through 
them, but nothing they could do would relieve the architect 
of responsibility with regard to Portland cement or any 
other material. The matter w*as in his ow'n hands. With 
regard to the form of contract, Mr. Hall had overlooked 
the one point about which a great many architects differed 
from him - viz. that the aichitect did undeitake to do a 
lot, and that it could be clearly defined without the 
slightest difficulty that he should not undertake to do too 
nnu li. Tile architect undeitook an unknow'n quantity, 
and the client fiequently expected him to go and iiispect 
the work every week, or even more often. Perhaps Mr. 
Hall could say wiiether that was part of his duty. If 
it were settled between the architect and the client that 
tlie foiiiiei should go once a fortnight, and that the client 
should provide a clerk of the w'orks, that w'ould he one 
thing. But many clients would say that they could not 
afford a clerk of the w'orks, and that the architect must 
look after the work, and the architect w'eakly con- 
^ented. Then, of couise, he w'as incurring considerable 
lesponsibility. 

The PiiEsiDEXT said that as regards the matter brought 
up l>y Mr. Hubbard, he thought that the Council should 
very seiiously consider the whole question at an early 
date, and no doubt they would do so. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report w'as then 
i)ut, and carried unanimously. 


MLMTTES. Xlll. 

At the Sev enty-fourtli Annual Genera! Meeting (being the 
Thiiteenth General Meeting of the Session 1907-08). held 
Monday, dtli May 1908, at 8 p,m. — Present : Mr. Thomas 

E. Collcutt, President, in the Chair; ‘20 P^ellows (including 
9 members of the Council), 30 A-^sociates (including 
2 members of the Council), and 1 Hon. Associate — the 
Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, IStli Ajiril [p. 388], 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The President announced that Mr. Alexander Graham, 

F. S.A. [P'.J, having been nominated for the Hon. Secretary- 
ship, Mr. John Slater [FV, the Council's nominee, had 
withdrawn his candidature. 


The President expressed strong condemnation of the 
action of a member of the Council in sending to members 
of the Institute a letter referring in repiehensible terms to 
the Council's nomination to the Hon. Secretaryship. 

The decease w'as announced of James Roger Bramble, 
F.S.A., Hon. Associate, elected 1894 ; Ernest Carritt, 
Associate, elected 1874 ; Frederick Todd, Fellow, elected 
1890 ; Robert Frank Yallance, Fellow, elected 1891. 

The tollow'ing Associates attending tor the first time 
since their election w'ere formally admitted by the President, 
viz. : — Frederick Ernest Peaice Edwards, Herbert Lang- 
man (Southport), and Charles Woo<tvvard. 

The following candidates for member ship, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualiffed according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election : — As 
FELLOWS (23) : John Brooke “A.] (Manchesteri ; Alfred 
Morris Butler [A.]; Edmund Butler (Birmingham) ; Arthur 
Harold Church ; Charles Richmond Rowland Clark ; 
Frederick Arthur Crickmay; Harry William Crickmay ; 
Alfred Herbert Coyle ; Jo:?eph Crouch (Birmingham): Arthur 
Joseph Davis ; Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards ]A,] 
(Bradford) ; Frank Minslrull Elgood [A.] ; George McLean 
Ford [A.1 ; Y'illiam Alexander Harvey (Birmingham); 
Arthur Campbell ^Martin ; George Andrew Paterson (Glas- 
gow') ; Winter Hargreaves Raffles : Ernest Augustus Runtz ; 
David JSalmond (Glasgow) : Rupert Savage (Birmingham) : 
John Stewart (Glasgow'); John Watson (Glasgow’); John 
Willcocks (Rajputana, India). As ASSOCIATES (3) : 
John Jackson Beck Hrohntwnci 1901, Student 1904, 
Qualified 1907] (Toronto, Canada); Samuel Buttery 
Birds IPi.I.B.A. Colonial Examination 1907] (Toronto, 
Canada); Harry John Yenning ^Special Examination 
1907]. As HON. ASSOCIATE : Gerald Edward Moira, 
Professor of Painting at the Roval College of Art. As 
HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER: Julien Guadet, 
Government Aichitect. Inspector-General of Civil Buildings 
and National Palaces, Professor of the Theory of Architec- 
ture at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, Paris. 

The President having tornially jiresented and moved for 
adoption the Annual Report of the Comical for the official 
year 1907-08, the motion was seconded by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes. Yicc-F) esident. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] having reviewed the Report at 
length, some of the points laised by him were answered by 
Mr. Edw'in T. Hall, Vice-President, and Mr. John W. 
Simpson, Chairman of the Art Standing Committee. 

Mr, George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.N having referred to 
the responsibilities of aichitcets and their liabilities at law, 
and suggested the modification of the Institute Schedule, 
or the introduction therein of some protective clauses, so 
that the architect might be relieved from an unlimited 
liability, the Piesulent stated that the Council would 
doubtles-> take the matter into consideration. 

The motion for the adoption of the Annual Report 
having been put from the Chair, the Meeting unanimously 

Resolved, — That the Annual Report of the Council 
for the official year 1907-08 be adopted. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs, H. P. Burke Downing [F.] and A. W. 
Sheppard [A.] for their services as Hon" Auditors, and 
Messis. Henry Tanner, ]un. [F.]. and A. W. Sheppard [A.] 
were nominated Hon. Auditors "for the ensuing year. 

The Meeting authorised the Council to appoint Scruti- 
neeis to direct the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees for the year of office 1908-09, and to report 
the re^iult thereof to the Business Geneial Meeting of the 
1st June. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Statutory Board of Examiners for their 
services during the past year, and menibeis of the Board 
were reappointed to serve for the ensuing year. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.4o p.in. 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The President, in opening the proceedings at 
the General Meeting last Monday, stated that it 
had been brought to his notice that a circular letter 
emanating from a member of the Council and 
relating to the Councirs nomination for the Hon. 
Secretaryship had been sent out to some members 
of the Institute. He had not seen the letter him- 
self, but he had been shown extracts from it 
containing expressions which he considered most 
reprehens'ible. He thought it a great pity that 
letters should be sent round the profession reflect- 
ing on the action of the Council in this way. Such 
a proceeding was much to be deplored — indeed, 
when a member of the Council was responsible for 
it the word ^‘deplored’’ was not strong enough 
condemnation. He could not help feeling that 
actions of this kind showed a spirit of disloyalty 
towards other members of the Council that should 
not exist. 

New Nominations. 

The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 30 : — 

.-Is Hon. Secretary : 

AiiEXAXDEK Graha:\i [F.], F.S.A., ILai, Secretary. 

Komitiateil hif Artliui B. Plummer [F.\ H. G. Ba^le- 
noch [F.\ .his. T. Cackett IF.J, .Joseph Oswald [B.h 
F. W. Pdch ~F~\, IP Burns Dick IF.], Henry C. Charle- 
wood '7’/, .T. Walton Tavlor ^F. , Wh H. Knowles [P.], 
Androiv K. Tasker [A.]. J. C. Maxwell [M.J, .J. Berkeley 
Cubey [A.]. 

As MeniJ^ers nf C<ainvll : 

Maupjce Bixgham Adaws [jP.]. 

Sowinah-d Inj T. Th Collcutt "/AAPioyal Gold Medallist, 
Pre-’ident ; Sir Pi. Piowand Anderson. LL.l). [P'.] ; Sir 
Thomas Brew, LL.B. \F.\ President of the IPH.A , 
Dublin; Sir .John Tavlor, K.C.B. [F.j, Past Vice- 
Pre^'ident ; Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O. F.'^ ; -Tames S. 
Gibson fF.], Yice-Pie-^ideut ; Win. M. Fawcett, INI. A. 
CF.], F.S.A., I'a'-t Vice-Pre-'ident ; Edward Au^u-tus 
Ginning F.], Past A'lce-Pie^ident. Member of Council ; 
Alfred W. si Cro>s, M A. [/'.J, Member ot Council; 
William Flockhart [/*’ Member of Council ; -I. Alfred 


Gotch. F S.A. Mfinber of Council; Chailes 

Jhlward MallowL-. F. . Mtiub<r oi Council: William 
Ahreil Pile . MLiiibtrot Couiu-il : Buwland Plumbe 
■/A, Williim l.dwaid Bib y /’ . G. 11. Ftlluwt^ 
PiNuiie F . Piotr-'^Mi r. M Sinip'on F. . 

Henry Philii’ Berke ]>o\\nin(; M . . 

AAi.: 'and -?/ We^ riockhart / , IL V. L.tmdieM.'r 

F . C E. 'Ma’bo^s / . Wiik.-m A. ikto F. . B. 
SeldtU Woinmu 7’ E. Guy Dawbei iV, AhiedC 
kluu-tou h-l.E Siiiney K. (Tinu'.la'h' . 

AltTHEE RETHmtroKI) .Temmett 'F. . 

A'mjl n.luA !>, Alirul W. '7’.'. Albert W. 

Muoie 1 . M . G. M il-oii 7 . . H. ^ . Eaiu he'^ti i F , 

F, Cliattuitou AE ..John Aiidei-un . K Gaunnell ALA 

Brook Ta\lur Kitcuiin F. . 

Xoniitiatto o.t Da\id B,iiclav Xiieu ‘7.. T. Edwin 
Cooper [F. . William Gilmour WiBon / A Ht-ibeit 
H. Wigcflsswoith '/ . , Bobeit Wat-uii '7 . , S. B. 
Bn^-«eir>.A Walter Millard AE], 

Temple Moore "Fa. 

S. Bi Bussell I ABobert WatMUi “7'A, 

T. Edwin Coopei /.A 1’. W. Tiuup M.l. Erm^i^t 
Xewron “F.A Arthur Keen ‘I’A. Geo. H. Ft^llowes 
Prynne ]F.]. W'alter Millaid A-l.A 'Winron Newman Al.A 

.John Slate it, B.A.Lond. Fd 

XuhiiMatcd Ot, Thos E. Collcutt, Pre-ident: Htmv T. 
Hare 'F.A Edwx A. Grunin- ;F.A Edwin T^ Hall ]F.\ 

J. A. Gotch ~F.]X,iiu(;-. s. Gibbon "/A, W. Curtin 
Green Al.A 

William CIilmour Wilson "F, '. 

Xu})Uii<itfd A. B. .Jrinmctt "J’A, B. Stephen Avhim 
;F. . Alfied W. S Cioss J’._. Hi Y LaiiLheMih_7'\i 
F. Chattel ton Al.A Arnold S. Tayler At.A John 
Anderson At , K. Gammell Ad .A 

Willia:\i M'oodward Fd. 

Xtotiuiaftd htj Charlei> Heibeit Shoppee ]F.]. O^W'ald 
C. Wylsou F-h Arthur F. EshtiAp’.A Bowland I’lumbe 
[F.A A. Syke- 7\A Francis -J. Sturdy ALA Arthur W. 
Cook-ey Adk^ 

..Is Associate diemticrs of Countil : 

Kensington Gammell [H.b 

Xomlnatud oji Albert tY, Moore [I'd. Alfred W. S. 
Cross 'F.A B.' Stephen Ayling "F.A WiG. Wilson [F.], 
H, Y. I.<Lnchester M’.A A. B. .leinmett Fhi Arnold S. 
Tayler : .1.A F. Chatterton AEj. 

Herbert Winkler Wills Ad^. 

Xoniinatcd hy DaMd Bai(‘lay Niven 'J'.d AVilliam Gil- 
niour ^Yilson MA, Brook Ivitchin /'.j, Htu'beit H. 
^Yiggle,-3 worth 'F.'n W. Cha'^ Wayniuuth "Z’.A John 
Anderson [-Eg Aithur Wm. Kenyon A1 ]. 

As Member of the Art Stand imj Committee : 

Edwin Alfred PacKAiiDS [F.]. 

X(ti}iinah‘d hy A. B. .Temmett ~F.]. Alfred ^Y. S. Cross, 
Albert W. Moore [/•'.], H. Y. Laiudie^ter [F.'h B. Stephen 
Ayling FJ, M. G. Y iPon [/'A, Jcdin -Vndeison Al.A 
Alan E. Munby -l.A Arnold S. T.i\ler -l.A K. Ganiniell 
AE], F. Chattel ton 

As 3Iemher of the Practice Standing Committee : 

George Eijnest Xield [F.]. 

Xoviuadoi hy A. Bmncdl Piiinell [/’. . IE Y. Lan- 
chester [F. , Hoi are J. HeBdon V’.A Janu-s S. (-lib^on 
] 7’ . , Alfic<l Y. S. Cio^-- I’. . A. B. Jeniiiielt / , 
Bavmoiid 'W Barker i J.' 
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As Members of the Science Standiwj Committee : 

Albeiit Waltek Moore [F.]. 

Xo))u)i<ifcd hu H. V. Lanche^;ter “F.“. Alfred W. S. 
Cro-s F.]. E. Stephen Avlin^^ F.]. A. E. Jemniett 
[/'.], F. Chatterton ^.4.', K. Gammell [A.\ Alan E. 
IMunby A4.]. 

Alan Edward Munry, M. A. Cantab. [A,]. 

Xonunattd hu Allred W. S. Cro-^s ”F.], Albert V^. 
Mooie [F.Y W. G. Wilson ^F.‘,R. Stephen Ayling [F.]. 
A. E. Jennnett ‘F.A Arnold S. Tavler [A.A F. Chatter- 
ton John Andeison hi/, K. Gammefl hi.]. 

Mr. John Slater [-F.] has retired from candidature 
for the H< > 11 . Secretaryship, and has accepted nomi- 
nation as Member of Council fee ahoce'^. 

Special Elections to Fellowship. 

At the meeting of the Council last Monday the 
following candidates were elected to i'ellowship 
under the proviso to By-law 9, viz. 

Mowbray Astox Greex L1,1, President of the 
Bristol Society of Architects, o Princes 
Buildings, Bath. 

Edgar Hixtox Fawckxer, President of the 
Carditf, South Wales, and Monmouthshire 
Architects’ S/ciety, 41 High Street, New- 
port, Mon. 

The President's “At Home.’' 

The President’s second “ At Home ” this Session 
was given at the Insthute on Tuesday evening, the 
28th ult. In spite of the unfavourable weather 
conditions the function was as usual well attended, 
members being present from all parts of the 
country. By the courtesy of Mr. Dare Clapham, the 
President had been able to arrange for the evening 
an interesting exhibition of drawings and photo- 
graphs representative of the late Mr. E. W. 
Mountford's executed works. The collection 
included several drawings, perspective views, of 
the exterior and of various parts of the interior of 
the New Sessions House, Old Bailey. Especially 
noteworthy Wtve some tine water-colour interiors 
by Mr. S. D. Adshead. Other exhibits were 
drawings and photographs of the Town Halls of 
Battersea. Lancaster, and SlielHeld ; the Museum 
and Technical Schools. Liverpool ; the Northamp- 
ton Institute, Clerkcnwoll ; Ikittersea Polytechnic ; 
St. Olave’s Oramiuar Scho >1 ; Shetlield rnion and 
New Ward ; Nun^tead Grange, the residence Mr. 
Mountford built for himself at Godaiming. ]^Ir. 
E. A. Gruning kindly lent plans and views of the 
Northern x\ssiirance Company’s Ollices, Lothbury. 
Another interesting exhibit was the perspective 
view of the river front of ]Mr. Mountford’s design 
for the London County Hall submitted in the 
recent competition. 

Diploma in Architecture at Cambridge. 

The syndicate appointed to consider the desira- 
bility of iiistitutiiig ill the Eniversity of Cam- 


bridge a diploma in architecture have considered 
the remarks made by members of the Senate at 
the discussion on 30th January, and now present 
to the Senate the following amended report : — 

With regard to the possibilitv of framing a complete 
scheme of work, part of which would be i^ost-graduate, 
leading up to some hnal te^t which might or might not 
carry with it a diploma, the syndicate are not nnaniinuus. 
They adhere to their proposal ot a preliminary ex- 
amination in subjects connected with architecture 
diNided into two parts, the tirst dealing with the 
mathematical and seientitic principles on which the 
practice of architecture is based, the second part com- 
prising the history and theory of arcliitecture and the 
allied arts. They think that an appropriate title for 
the examination would be *• Examination in Pre- 
liminary Architectural Studies.” They propose that 
the examinations should be held twice a year and 
should be under the general management of the 
Board of Examinations : that one or both parts should 
be open to candidates who have kept three terms, but 
that a candidate should not offer himself for examina- 
tion in more than one part in the same term, unless 
he has previous! v kept eight terms and has entered 
on his ninth term at least. They further suggest 
that a candidate who has obtained honours, or been 
allowed the ordinary degree in the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos, or has passed in Parts I. and II. of 
the Special Examination in Mechanism and Applied 
Science, shall be exempt from Part I. of the Examina- 
tion in I’reliminary Architectural Studies. 

The syndicate anticipate that the proposed examina- 
tion would he suitable for various classes of candidates. 
They have, in deference to criticisms of members of 
the Senate, lecoiwidered their suggestion that it 
should be added to the num])t‘r of special examinations 
for the ordinary degree, and they now propose that 
the examination diould be one which mav be taken 
during or at the end of any of the regular court>es 
leading to graduation, and that it should not entitle to 
a degree except in the case of those who have taken 
honours in a part of any tripos examination or in one 
section of the !Medi,eval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(New Eegulations). It is to be noted that a student 
who has obtained honours in his second year in parts 
of certain tripos(‘S is now entitled to his degree at the 
end of the third year without further examination, 
provided that he presents a certiticate or certitleates 
" showing that he has, during the terms rc(iuire<l to be 
kept subsc([uent to the term in which he obtained 
lionours, diligently pursued a course of study in the 
University.” It would be open to such students to 
({ualify for a degree during their third year by attend- 
ance on courses connected with the subject of the pro- 
posed preliiniiiary examination in architectural studies, 
and they might take one or both parts of the examina- 
tion in the course of their tliird year. The syndicate 
propose that no candidate shall be entitled to a certi- 
ticate that he has passed the examination until he shall 
have (pialitied for a degree. 

So far as concerns the class of students who from 
the beginning aim only at an ordinary degree, it might 
be only the more intelligent or the more energetic 
of them who could pass both a special examination 
and the two parts of the architectural examination by 
the end of their third vear. and in their case one or 
both parts of the architectural examination would be 
deferred till after graduation. 
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The Concrete Institute. 

Particulars are to band of a newly formed 
association, to be known as The Concrete Instil 
tute/’ which is stated to be the outcome of a demand 
among the professional and industrial interests 
concerned to have some centre for discussion, 
investigation, and research work. Its objects are 
to advance the knowledge of concrete and reinforced 
concrete, and direct attention to the uses to which 
these materials can be best applied ; to aii'ord the 
means of communication between persons engaged 
in the design, supervision, and execution of W’orks 
in which concrete and reinforced concrete are 
employed (excluding all questions connected with 
witges and trade regulation) ; to arrange periodical 
meetings for the purpose of discussing practical 
and scientific subjects bearing upon the application 
of concrete and reinforced concrete ; and to conduct 
such investigations and to issue such publications 
as may be deemed desirable. The President is the 
Earl of Plymouth [H.A.], lately First Commissioner 
of Works ; the Vice-Presidents, Sir Wm. Preece, 
Sir Henry Tanner [P.j, and Sir Wm. Mather. 
The Council, w^hich is representative of the inter- 
ests concerned, consists of tw^enty members, and 
numbers, among others, Mr. Wm. Dunn TF.j and 
Mr. Charles F. Marsh, members of the Joint Ee- 
inforced Concrete Committee whose Report was 
recently brought before the Institute. The Chair- 
man of the Executive is Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs. 
Members are to consist of persons professionally 
or practically engaged in the application of con- 
crete or reinforced concrete and the production of 
their constituents ; and persons of scientific, tech- 
nical, or literary attainments specially connected 
with the application of concrete, reinforced concrete, 
and their constituents. The temporary offices of 
the Society are at 1 Waterloo Place; Mr. H. 
Kempton Dyson, Secretary. 

Fire- Resisting Properties of Reinforced Concrete. 

The fire-resisting properties of reinforced con- 
crete as applied to construction work are clearly 
demonstrated by a fire which occurred in some 
premises devoted to motor-car work at Dayton, 
Ohio, and reported in a recent issue of the Enji- 
nceruiij liecord. The main portion of the factory 
consists of a mill-constrnctir)n building of five 
stories and basement, adjoined by a reinforced con- 
crete building erected during the summer of 1907. 
The system of reinforcement employed was a com- 
bination of the Kahn trussed bar, the cup bar, and 
the Kahn expanded metal. The only feature of 
the building which was nut absolutely fireproof w^as 
the window frames and sash, wffiich were of the 
ordinary wood construction. On 21st February 
fire broke out on the fourth floor of the c )ncrete 
buildincr. The fire s )on spread over the entire 
floor of that building, and, not being impeded in 
its progress ])y fire doors between the new and old 


erection, the fiames were soon communicated to 
the old building, where the greatest damage was 
(lone. The fire burned itst-U out on the fourth 
rioor of the new liuiidiug, and in hurniiig out the 
window frames and ^ash the fiames licked outward 
and upward, and in some few instances Imnied the 
sa^h out of the windows abo\e on the fifth fioor, 
but not so seriously as to cause any great daiiuge. 
It was not long before the fire wa- confined to the 
old building, and in le^^s than three hours the 
fourth and fifth fioors and roof had fallen down on 
to the third fioor a charred mass of ruins. The 
fire was stopped at this point, but the i)uil(]ing is a 
wreck. The heat under the ceiling of the fourth 
floor of the concrete building was intense that 
some iron pipes were bent completely out of shape, 
in Some instances having sagged down to the floor. 
It is interesting from the manufacturers’ standpoint 
to know that within two days alter the fire the 
machinery was running in this building and opera- 
tions were resumed. lu order to ascertain whether 
the structure had been damaged to any extent or 
had been weakened by the fire, it was decided to 
make a load test on the fioor above that on which 
the fire originated. The building was designed for 
a live load of 120 lb. per S(piare foot, and the girder 
over which the test was made had a span of 22 feet. 
Equal areas on both sides of this girder were loatled 
so as to give a uniformly distributed load. The 
area covered was 352 square feet, on which were 
piled 77,250 lb. of pig iron and other heavy mate- 
rial. This gave a uniformly distributed load of 
about 218 ib. to the square foot, and under this 
load the girder in question showed a deflection of 
only in. at the centre of the span. 

Regulations for Reinforced Concrete Construction. 

Messrs. W. H. Seth-Sinith [F,] and Monri'), in a 
letter to The Times regarding its recent article on 
‘‘ Eegulations for Reinforced Concrete Construc- 
tion,” say : ‘‘ It is indeed time that the attention of 
the community was directed to the vast financial 
loss, to say nothing of the loss of floor area, which 
it sustains owing to what your c )rrespf)ndent de- 
scribes as disgraceful, anti(juated regulations which 
exclude this new and economical method of huild- 
method recognised by all the progressive 
nations as an epoch-making invention as regards 
building construction. Dy 'Sir TIenry Tainier’s 
courtesy, we have closely followetl tile constructi\o 
principle and the progress of the new buiMings of 
the General Post Office in London, and after 
witnessing tlu* remurkable structural feats tlauv 
accompjisiied l)y the most sinijile but >trictly 
scientific means, and realising tluitl)y the ailoption 
of ieinfotcG<l concri't** a stiving of 20 ptu* cent, in 
the co.'^t has been efiecte'l for tho (r()V(‘rin[ient, we, 
in common with a hirge mimlnu’ of architects, feel 
aggrieved that our clients should he (lehari'ed ei|ual 
advantages owing to a want of more ('iilightened 
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and progressive building regulations. Your cor- 
respondent refers to a large building in the south 
of London as the first in the erection of which the 
London County Council have relaxed the restric- 
tive provisions of the Act in favour of reinforc^ed 
concrete, but we are erecting a factory in the West 
district in which we have obtained the consent of 
the Council to construct all its external walls, not 
in reinforced concrete, but of steel framing filled 
in with brickwork of uniform thickness (sufficient 
to exclude damp) from the basement to the fourth 
fioor.” 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The T-Square Club are organising a concert in 
aid of the funds of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, to be held at the King’s Hall, Holborn 
Eestaurant. on Wednesday, 8rd June. The Presi- 
dents and Councils of the Institute, the Archi- 
tectural Association, and the Society of Architects 
have accorded their patronage to the project, and 
among other distinguished j)atrons are the past 
and present Commissioners cf H.M/s Works, the 
Earl of Plymouth. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., Mr. 
Akers Douglas, M.P., and Sir Schomberg K. 
McDonell. The preliminary list of artistes who 
have kindly promised to take pan include Miss 
Margaret Cooper, Miss Lois Tanner, Miss Effie 
Cooke, Miss Maude Clarke, Mrs. A. H. G. Patey, 
Mr. Arthur Royd, Mr. Walter Ivimey, Mr. Alec 
Van, Mr. Laurence Baskcomb, Mr. George Parlby, 
and Miss Vickers’ Amateur Orchestra. A Musical 
and Dramatic Sketch, written and composed by 
Sydney Fane, wiU be performed for the first time 
by Mr. Clarence Browui and Miss W. G. Lennard. 
Tickets, 5s. and 2s. Gd., may be obtained from the 
Librarian of the Institute, the Secretary of the 
Architectural Association, the Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, and from iMr. W. J. H. 
Leverton, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, who is 
arranging the concert, and to whom all inquiries 
should be addressed. A dinner is to take place the 
same evening at 6.30 : tickets 45., to be had of the 
above. 

Discovery of Byzantine Mosaics. 

Some Byzantine mosaics have been discovered 
in the church of Santa Sofia at Salonica wffiich had 
been covered (as is the practice in churches under 
Mussulman rule) with rude paintings in oil and 
paper bearing inscriptions from the Koran. This 
discovery is due to a French architect, M, Le 
Toiirneau, who has cleaned the mosaics and restored 
them to their original splendoui’. The mosaics of 
the central cupola appear to belong to the middle 
of the eighth century, and are of a primitive 
character. The figure of the Madonna in the apse 
is apparently of the same date.— John Hebh 


EEYIEAYS. 

MODERN BUILDINGS. 

3/otZt?; Baildinijs • Tlieiv Planninij. Construction, and 
Kiiuiiivitut. By G. A. T. Middleton [T.], assisicd hy a 
specially selected stan of contrihutors. In SB Volumes. 
IO5. tSd.jier vol. net. ifJic Caxton Publishing Comyani/, 
Su) rey Atrcei. TF.C.] 

This work, viewed from the standpoint of scope 
alone, covers a wider range than any other of its 
class, and it is hardly possible to speak too highly 
of it. The title is sufficient indication of the author's 
ambition, and the exhausti’s'e — one might alnitst 
say analytical— treatment of a subject which em- 
braces nearly the whole of modern architectural 
practice is in every sense a welcome departure from 
the superficial and discursive method unfortunately 
too prevalent among writers of technical books. 

The work consists of six quarto volumes, and it 
is in the manner in which Mr. Middleton has distri- 
buted throughout their well-printed j)age3 the mass 
of information he bad accumulated that he has 
showm his gift for discrimination. 

To the practising architect the most valuable 
feature of the work is the series of articles (illus- 
trated with plans and working drawings, many of 
which are in colour) on various classes of buildings, 
such as dwelling houses, schools, hospitals, libraiie-, 
baths, municipal buildings, churches, theatres, 
hotels, stables, Ac., each being sufficiently com- 
plete to be of real use to the designer. Con- 
structional details, heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and a host of other subjects intimately related to 
buildings generally occupy as many chapters, and 
all are illustrated with uniform excellence. 

There are also fully illustrated and in other 
respects valuable chapters on steel construction 
and fire-resisting construction, information on the 
law of easements, and a very ample treatment of 
specification wTiting and quantities. 

That most bewildering of all constructional 
methods, armoured concrete, is accorded a de- 
servedly prominent position. To the old-fashioned 
practitioner the complexity of this very novel ap- 
plication of c oncrete is fast becoming a nightmare. 
The ancient traditions of building are threatened 
with destruction, and the arch as a constructive 
device, consisting of separate and mutually sup- 
porting parts, bids fair to become but a memory, 
bearing the same relation to its ferro-concrete 
e(iuivalent a^ the illuminated manuscript does to 
the cylindrical printing machine. 

In volumes v. and vi. will be found sections re- 
spectively devoted to South African and Australian 
planning and construction, in which connection 
the reviewer w’oiild like to point out that, as regards 
the former, the majority of the buildings illustrated 
are entirely false, so far as they suggest masonry 
construction, the walls being merely stucco-faced. 

The section dealing with office practice and 
draughtsmanship (volume i.) includes specimen 

8 L 
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alphabets and certain bints as to their application 
The contributor quite trul} says ‘‘ the ^vrong 
sloped-stroke of ‘ Y ’ is frequently thickened,’’ and, 
presumably in order to establish his hu)ia 
makes that identical error himself in his Sheet 
of Modern Lettering.” A comparison of his U, 
V, and W with the corresponding let tors on the 

Sheet of Renaissance Letteiing *’ shows that in 
the-e instances aLo the same mi -take occurs. 
Revision is needed here. 

Alany well-known writers on technical and legal 
subjects have contribute<l to the making of this 
comprehensive w.u'k, which will be ioimd ot value 
for reference to the student, the architect, and the 
builder alike. 

FiJEDuracK Chax teuton M.h 

olmpetitklns committee. 

Ilford Emergency Hospital. 

The lollowing ccnespondence relating t ) the 
Ilford Emergency Ilo-pital Competition is pub- 
li-heii i)y request of the Comprtitions Committee : — 

E.I.B.A.. a (A IE M -iA, lOOS. 

]J, Ilcildri All, E?J., Hon, SdCi'LELJ U, I'.fo/d 
Eno'i'iienctj Ho SB I ta L 

Deau .Siu, — A t a meeting of the Competitions 
Committee of the Institute letters were read from 
several architects drawing the attention of the 
Committee to the answers to questions i-sued by 
you under date of 12th instant in which for the 
first time the fact is di.-cLjsed that the Assussur is 
not an architect but a medical man. 

In e\ery important competition that has been 
held for many years past throughout the kingdom 
the Assessor has been an architect of established 
reputation as defined in the printed ‘Mlegulatiopo 
fur Architectural Competitionr^ ” issued ])y the 
R.I.B.A. The Committee haA'e reason to believe 
that practically every architect who contemplated 
elite ling on this competitiuii was under the 
impmssion that the Asmssor referred to in the 
original instructions was an architect. 

The Committee note that in this case the As.^essor 
whom the Governors have appointed is J)r. Greene, 
and I am authorised to assure the Governors that 
we have not a word to say against this gentleman 
professionally. 

hile the Committee would in ordinary circum- 
stances have pressed for the appointment of an 
architect alone as Assessor, in the special circum- 
stances of this case they would urge upon the 
Crovernors that in the interest );oth of the Governors 
and of toe competitors the advice of an architect 
in buch a matter is of great importance. They 
would therefore urge that some architect of 


standing -hoald be a--OLiaud with I)r. OrLUiu in 
advi-ing thu (iu\Lrnurs. 

It i< in the iniLie-t of the ( iu\ urnor-. Ijmau-e 
neces-arily an architect mu-t be letter acquainted 
with the arediittetural dt -ign. including planning 
and LOn-rruction, and with the rt!ati\e co-r of 
building-, while l)r. (Iretne wouM -till advice on 
the nietlical Eun Frum tlic c* -nipetitors’ point 
ot vieW’ they would 1 h a-bUiad that frum the 
teclmieal side iluir projeei- w uld haw expert con- 
sideration. 

The Committee ai\ -uie that it is thi. dt -ire of 
the <nj\LU‘num to bhow la try c uibidtration to 
comqictiiors, who will expend a \ery large -iim of 
money in -ubmitting bcheineb to the (io\crnor':, 
and tha: their iiut !X-t- -hmiLl tlurtfom be care- 
fully guar.Ied : while It ib believed that the < Governors 
w'ill al-o reali-e tliat the -uggt-non ii.ade i- one 
that wall help them. — I am, d‘ar wi,-. your- faith- 
fullv, I VN MAiAnmiim, 
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En JEcLaI.a E,a~ 

Diwu Sin, — I am reipiCbted by the Gu\eniors 
to iuiOiin you that, in cider to give etiect to your 
Cumiuiitee’- -imge-tion. I.>r. Grtciie ha- withdrawn 
from the A--e-sorship in the T)t-ign (’< >mpetition, 
and that, on the nomination of your Rrebident. 
Mr. H. Percy Adams has been appointed in his 
|)lace. — Thanking you fur your abbisiauct* in the 
ma::_r, I am, your- faithfully, 

Ih HENDEUbON, H<:n^ See, 

V .>. — Enclu jd is a copy uf notice being sent to 
competitor^. 


Acton Council Offices. 

The following letter has been addressed to rho-e 
members of the Institute who took part in the 
cuiiipetitiun for the Acton Council Ofiices in -pite 
of the expressed washes of the Council on tlie 
subject : — 

I 'it /I Ajrt II laos. 

Deak Sin, — Yonr letter of the has been 

sul)iiiitted to the Council, wLo direct m(‘ to write 
to you expres-ing their regret that you should not 
have thought well to respect a decision arrived at 
after mature consideration of all the facts and 
documents. Faithfully yours, 

Ian MacAeisteiu 

Serreta) jj Ji.LIEA, 
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I T i- L'ouipiiatueh ei^y to di-cei'ii the mental 
ami bpirituai f.jrces tvbicb are at the root of 
the artistic development of past ages ^Yhose 
history is complete, and ba^ already been, as it 
were, classified and tabulated. It is much more 
dithcuk to do so in the case of our own time. \Ye 
are still too near to the nineteenth century to be 
able to see clearly the meaning of its phenomena 
and the due proportion which belongs to their ap- 
parent psychical causes. Some of them are con- 
stant and common to other times ; some are new 
and peculiar to our own. 

By comparison with our ancestors of the 
eighteenth century we are much given to the study 
of nature ; the great development of the natural 
sciences in the last century leaves this point 
beyond question. From our present point of view 
the growth of the sciences of bjtany and geology 
is most sitrnilicant. In literature the same tendency 
finds expression in the poetry of AVordsworth and 
Tennyson, and in the jircse of Buskin, while the 
latter has made it clear what accurate, if only 
partly conscious, observation of botanical and 
geological phenomena underlay Turner's rendering 
of fore--t and mountain forms. 

The whole of our great school of English land- 
scape painting may be classified under this heading. 
Its reverent study of nature is in obvious contrast 
with the theatrical and artificial landscapes of the 
eighteenth eeiitury, and the full development of its 
power is in no less marked contrast with the 
exquisite beginnings of the Italian Beiiai^sance. 
In the work of the pre-Baphaelite school the 
reverent study of nature has no small part. The 
more recent impressioni'^t school, in the midst of 
which we still move, is too near to be accurately 
judged ; its wonderful records of atmospheric effects 
strangedy keep pace with scientific progress in the 
rualni oi air and alher : its reji'Ction of the bL^rnty 
of definite form is in '-uggestive harmony with some 
of the developments of the new theology. 

Theology — the divine science, tlie science of 
heavenly things — has been otie of the most con- 
stant sourct'S of inspiration of the arts from the 
beginning ; the mosaic-workers of Eonie and 
Bavenna from the fourth to the twelfth century, 
the Lombards and Xoriiians and Germans in the 
so-called Bomancsipue period, the French sculpKU’s 
and builders in the thirteenth, and the Italian and 
Flemish and English painters in the fifteenth 
century, all sat at the feet of the divine science. 
After the Benaissance other inffuenoe^ gained pre- 


dominance ; in the eighic-enth century the infiuence 
of theology on art had almost disappecired. AY hat 
shall we say of the nineteenth ? 

The nineteenth century has felt the infiueiices 
of two great revivals of religious enthusiasm : in 
the fii’bt half the Evangelical revival, and in the 
second half the Catholic revival, often called the 
Oxford Aloveinent. How far have the arts been 
touched by these great spiritual movements *? 

I think it would he true to ^ay that the earlier 
movement did not come into touch with the arts 
at all. but among bt types uf mind different from 
that which was inffuenced by the Evangelical school 
of thought there arose what might be called a 
collateral tendency in the direction of natural 
religion, which found its cLartst expression in 
literature, but vdiich also, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. ha^ its relation tj the reverent, and same- 
times almost devotional, study of nature ^^hich 
marked the great landscape school of jiainting. 

The c mnection between the Oxtord Alovement 
and the pre-Baphaelite, though unofficial, will not 
be disputed. Some of the ffne-t works of Bos^etti, 
Holman Hunt, and Ford Aladox Brown have 
subjects which deal with the relation of the divine 
and human life. I need only mention The Girl- 
hood of Alary ATrgin,’’ “Alary Alagdalen at the 
Door of Simon the Pharisee,” ‘“The Scapegoat,” 
“ Christ in the Temple,” “Christ ^\ashing Peter's 
Feet,” “ The Entombment.'’ The same should be 
said of much of Burne-Jones’s Avork, though I 
Avould rather say of all of it that it is from ffrst to 
last an attempt to realise in terms of human life 
the ideals of the far-off* heavenly city. 

The effect of the Catholic revival on architecture 
is more definitely marked ; not only Avas a very 
large number of uoav churches built under its 
infiuence, but ilie character of the internal airange- 
ments Avas changed and modified. It is remark- 
able, hoAveA'er, that the expressive or spiritual side 
of architecture has bhoAvn less response to this 
infiuence than might have been expected. It Avould 
not be true to '^ay that no sculpture or painting of 
firbt-rate quality has been done in connection Avith 
eccle^iabtical architecture, but the Avork Avhicli has 
been dtme of this kind is surely not in proportion 
to the intensity of religious feeling Avhich the 
century has seen. 

Berhaps the most striking characteristic of nine- 
teenth-century architecture has been its versatility 
or changeableness in the matter of '^tyle. Almost, 
if not (piite, every past style has been trie I in turn, 
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aud in turn given up : Egyptian, Greek, Eoman, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, English, Dutch, 
French, and Spanish Renaissance are all represented 
in modern England. This eclecticism in style seems 
to connect itself with another side of mental 
activity — I mean the great amount of attention 
which has been given to the study of history, and 
a habit which has arisen of looking at things from 
the point of view of the historian. 

Curiously enough, it seems likely that the his- 
torical method, when fully followed out, will re- 
verse its first effects ; for we are beginning to realise 
that, however the historic style which we envy 
was generated, it was not by imitating anything 
that had gone before. 

During the latter half of the last century a deep 
feeling of disappointment began to make itself 
felt at the result of the great revival of the arts 
generally, and of architecture in particular, which 
had marked our time. In spite of all the skill, 
anil all the learning, and all the enthusiasm, which 
were spent upon them, the buildings and the sculp- 
ture, the woodwork and the metal work, did not 
look right. It was this feeling of disappointment 
which was one of the chief roots of the revival 
of craftsmanship of which we are all witnesses. 
An unnatural separation had taken place between 
the designer or draughtsman and the workman, 
which was a natural outcome of commercial and 
industrial development, but which was seen to be 
fatal to the arts, especially on their expressive or 
spiritual side. The revival of craftsmanship had 
doubtless deeper roots than this, roots which take us 
back to what was most noble and most permanent in 
the aspirations which led to the French Revolution. 
The separation of society into classes, which was 
an essential part of the feudal system, does not fit 
at all neatly into the industrial organisation or dis- 
organisation of society which has partly taken its 
place, and it is quite out of harmony with the 
realities, as well as the aspirations, of the republic 
of the arts. 

In the last years of the century there appeared 
a neAv thing which for a time was called a new art. 
It had — or professed to have — new lines, new forms, 
and new colours. I remember some few years ago 
being a^^ked, in almost boated breath, by a learned 
German professor what I thought of the new line, 
for which, he said, the world had been waiting since 
the fifteenth century. It is true that for a time 
wall papers, and book-covers, and tiles, and other 
necessary objects were pervaded with strange curly 
lines, and formless forms, and morbid tints of 
colour, which were sometimes so unhealthy and so 


foul that it was easy to doubt if they might not ])e 
of infernal or diabolic suggestion. At any rate, it 
seems that the world, which had now so long 
brooded over the fair aspects ot nature, could not 
keep its eyes always turned away from her ugly 
side. It was not enough to take the Bowers, and 
herbs, and animals for our models ; we must e\eii 
take suggestion from the entrails which litter the 
floor of the slaughter-house. IMany of the lines 
and feams used were suggestive of decadence and 
unnatural development. However, it seems tint 
rart nouveoiL was no more than a passing infec- 
tion, of which the world is already nearly, if not 
completely, cured. 

The study of history from an evolutionary point 
of view, the study of nature — wliich are peculiarly 
characteristic marks of the nineteenth century — the 
growth of democratic feeling, which had its be- 
ginning in the French Revolution, and theolcgy, 
using the word in its widest sense, which is more or 
less constant in all ages of the Christian era, but 
which, at the same time, is a piint which dis- 
tinguishes the nineteenth from the eighteenth 
century — these seem to me the four principal in- 
fluences which show themselves in connection with 
the development of modern art. The first has 
produced, perhaps, the greatest and most character- 
istic results of all : the influence of the second has 
been of doubtful benefit, and has already produced 
a reaction which we cannot but hope will in time 
produce a new and nobler style, more sincere and 
more fruitful than we have yet known. Theology 
has produced nothing so great as the Roman 
mosaics, the fifteenth -century school of painting, 
or the thirteenth-century school of ^.culpture in 
France : still it has given us no inconsiderable 
number of works of which we may be very proud. 
The democratic impulse has, I think, onlv ju'^t 
begun to make itself felt; its full development is 
still in the future. What line it may take we 
cannot yet tell. Trade-unionism, tlie labour 
movement, socialism, have in them some elements 
which are inimical tu any great development of art, 
but they have others whicli give us our only real 
hope for the future. 

In a happy development of democratic institu- 
tions WG may find the solution of two gront 
problems— the removal of two great obstacle— - 
which at present stand in the wav. For a real 
development of the arts it is necessary that all 
classes of ^ the people should desire and ];e able to 
share in the acquisition of noble and sincere work, 
and still more that all cla'^ses should participate on 
terms of brotherly co-oix-ration in their production. 
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THE ROYAL PALACES OF SCOTLYXD. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By W. T. Om>riev£ T ]. 


i S only a few of the lantern il lust ratio us which 
^ were given with the Lcture at the Royal 
Institute on the 20th January I ist c juI 1 be printed 
in the Journal of the 2oth January, it has been 
thought worth while, in respjnse t:) inrjuiries, to 
publish a few further details of Holy rood Palace 
and Stirling Castle. These are now given in the 
accoint)anying plates : — 

Hohjrood Palace. 

Plates 1 and 2. — The ceiling in the morning 
drawing-room, a general half- plan of which is 
shown on Plate 1 and details on Plate 2, is perhaj^s 
the finest of all the seventeenth-century plaster ceil- 
ings in the Palace. The apartment being of grand 
proportions — about 40 feet by 80 feet —the space 
affords scope to dis 2 ffay the design with good effect. 
This can be seen better by reference to the general 
view from the 2 >hot'.gra 2 )h reproduced on p. 202 of 
the January Journal. The geometrical setting- 
out is very effective, though quite simjde, while the 
variety of shadow, due to the differing depths d the 
ornament, and the cleverly ^‘undercut*' modelfing 
give a most pleasing sense of artistic merit, 
entirely overcoming the feeling of monotony so 
common in this class of ^d^tster ceilings, where, as 
in too many cases of modern work, there is a total 
lack of interest by variety of play of light and 
shade. The boldness of the enrichment in some 
parts can be seen from Plate 2, the pendants of 
fruit and leaf de 2 }ending more than 9 inches. 

Plate 8. — A geometrical plan of the ceiling of 
the evening drawing-room, reproduced from a 
measured drawing. 

Plate 4 shows a S 2 )andrel panel of the ceiling of 
the Queen's bedroom. The double monogram 
“ V.R.” is, needless to explain j^erhaj^s, only a 
modern addition in the way of surface decoration. 

Plate 5 gives very interesting details of the 
same ceiling. It is unfortunate that it was not 
found possible to reproduce the scale plan of the 
entire ceiling. 

I have already stated that all these measured 
dnawings were prepared by the senior students of 


the Edinburgh School of Applied Art, and were 
kindly lent for the purpose of my Paper by the 
Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of 
Scotland. 1 ought, further, to state that Plates 1, 
2, 4, and 5 are reimoduced from 2 >encil drawings 
by Mr. J. Gillespie, and Plate 8 from a itencil 
drawing by Mr. R. Campbell. 

Stirling Castle. 

Plate 6. — The Parliament House is here shown 
at the 8.E. angle from sketches by Mr. J. E. 
Shearer, of Stirling. The up 2 >er view is re 2 )roduced 
from an early print, and shows the building before 
its mutilation at the hands of the Royal Engineers. 
The lower view shows it as it exists now, a pretty 
S23ectacle of the result of allowing military occuj^a- 
tion of historic buildings. 

Plate 7 gives details of an oriel Avindow at the 
S. end of the W. elevation of the Parliament House. 
The refined Gothic mouldings of this building by 
Robert Cochrane, who died in 1481, is in striking 
contrast to the Palace of James V. adjoining, 
which was commenced before the close of the 
same century. 

Plates 8, 9, a7id 10 show the James Y. Palace 
with its bold grotesque stonework. The princi^xil 
figures are believed to be grotesque re^Dresentations 
of contemporaneous characters, and even King 
James Y. himself is thought to be caricatured by 
the figure at the E. end of the N. elevation, i.e, 
that to the upper courtyard. A sketch of this 
figure is given on Plate 10. 

The iron gratings on the windows are said to 
have been added for the protection of James VI. in 
infancy. There is a story that a blacksmith from 
St. Ninians Avho did the work only got payment 
after the union of the CroAvns, when he went up to 
Loudon and got paid in pounds sterling instead of 
2 )ounds Scots, /.c. tweh’e times the amount he was 
entitled to ! 

The illustrations of Stirling Castle on Plates 7 
to 10 are rei^roduced from SmalPs Architecture of 
Old Stirlijig^ with the publishers, Messrs. R. S. 
Shearer A Son's permission. 

3 31 
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THE AECHTTECTFEE OF THE BEIDOES OF T.OXDON. 

Bj" Professor Beresford Eite [F.1. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th May 1908. 

T he arcliitectural assets of London are neither few nor mean. This vast collection of 
buildings includes very many of individual value, and quite a considerable number 
of these are of supreme importance and decided beauty. London may be said to 
resemble an annual summer exhibition of the Royal Academy in that as a collec-tion it is 
indigestible in quantity and, inevitably, extraordinarily uneven in quality. Though the 
exhibition as a whole is a refinement of the collection submitted to the Council, there would be 
no difiieulty in conceiving an elimination of the annual exhibition which would produce, in a 
residuum of work of importance and eminent charm, a small collection which could more 
safely challenge attention and enlightened criticism than the bulk. Though there was in the 
case of London no preliminary sanction, corresponding wdth the function of providing for only 
the survival of the fittest, so naturally exercised by the Royal Academy, the resulting collec- 
tion of architectural exhibits would, without doubt, under an eliminating survey assure us that 
we have, in our midst and about us, as fine examples of architectural achievement, of magnifi- 
cent and picturesque extent, as was possessed by any other capital of the world, Rome not even 
excepted. Abating the interest, inherent, indefinite but very real, of the historic element 
for which in Europe Rome' is unrivalled, London can cite, after castle for castle and cathedral 
for cathedral, an abljey of unrivalled artistic merits, churches, ancient and modern, in multi- 
tudes, chambers of legislation worthy of a world-empire, public and private palaces of 
business, commerce, and social life, and houses of peculiar charm. All this of London needs 
only that separation from the overwhelming tide of commonplace and brainless exercises 
among which it is exhibited, in order that the many and great qualities of architectural value 
which it possesses may be recognised and rightly appraised. 

Let us take heart as to our standing before the world, and collect our treasures mentally 
into a composition of examples of the many architectural schools represented in London. 
For a moment group the mediaeval monuments in this one city, and, after Westminster Abbey, 
without peer, so illustrative of all the vitalities of ancient building art, place Westminster Hall, 
as uniquely glorious in its roof : then the Tower, the grandest and most useful mediicval castle 
of these islands, commanding the port and population at once ; add the Temple Church, 
St, Mary Overie Southwark, St, Bartholomew Smithfield, St. John's Gateway, Lambeth and 
Fulham Palaces, and the Charterhouse : do not forget the half-timbered Staple Inn in 
Holborn, and we have cited enough Gothic art to make a pilgrimage worth while to any 
mediaeval enthusiast, and all yet fulfilling the original purposes of their foundation. The 
great era of the Renaissance has examples of its rising phases in Hampton Court, Holland 
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House, and the Middle Temple, ^yhile its masters bec|ueatli us 2>i‘eguant fragments in St. Paul s 
Covent Garden, the Banqueting House Whitehall, and lork Mater Gate, and unrivalled 
wealth in Mh’en’s grouped multitude of churches. St. Paul's Cathedral has a eomplementarv 
group in the solid dream palace of Greenwich, and the two mentalH envisioned may rival the 
^hatican. Then consider Hampton Court and Kensington in passing to the crowning group of 
Somerset House, and while shedding a tear for old Kewgate, ask what city need be ashamed 
of claiming pre-eminence for its Eenaissance monuments while possessing such as these. 

Allow a small chronological hiatus to be supplied presently and collect the Lomlon 
Exhibition of the Victorian art movement, which may well begin with the modern Eenaissance 
of Gothic at the Palace at Wstminster, a vision of picturesque dignity unrivalled in Europe, 
the inconsequent but grand St. Pancras Hotel and Station, and the powerfully individuali^tic 
Courts of Justice, a singular testimony to us of the blind enthusiasms of our own masters. 
Add the Albert Memorial and a park of selected churches, monuments of knowledge, art, and 
devotion. Besides this Gothic fever, the still potent Greek school could collect for Acro- 
polis the Propylaeum of Euston Station, the British iMuseum, Eniversity College, the 
General Post Office, the National Gallery, St. Pancras and some great suburban churches, 
with many remarkable City buildings, as the Sun Fire Office and its neighbour. The Italian 
school, even when receding from popularity, could show the Eeform Club, Horchester and 
Bridgewater Houses, then Burlington House and Burlington Gardens, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
other club palaces, and all the work of its present reassertion mixed in an Engli.^h mould in 
the later public offices. Mffiat a “Eing” could not London deck out with such altogether modern 
interests as are reflected in the Albert Hall, Old and New Science Colleges, Natural History 
Museum, M^estminster Cathedral, Victoria and Albert Museum, London Eniversity, Scotland 
Yard, and Mffiitehail Court. One would fain picture the residential quarter of S'r'lectetl 
specimens of domestic architecture, from Adam to Norman Shaw, piquant and attractive, vital 
with the undercurrent of intimate comfort and sweetness that marks the Engli^^h home. But 
there is no need to further enlarge on the wealth of London's architecture: elimination and 
collection will assure us of the artistic position of the city, just as a necessarily similar process 
is required to gauge the movement of English art by a series of Eoyal Academy exhilntions. 

That impression of superior attractiveness which foreign capitals possess to English eyes 
lies more frequently in the arrangement and complete planning of the main avenues and public 
places than in the individual excellences of the buildings. Liberty-loving Britons have yvi 
much to be taught of the blessedness of architectural despotism. Paris, Vienna, and Berlin 
differ fundamentally from London in their expression of the municipal organisation of archi- 
tecture. The glories of the Champs- Elysees, of the Eing,’’ or of Enter den Linden will he 
sought in vain here ; the limits of the greatest achievements of modern ideals and energy 
prove how^ insuperable in the case of London are the difficulties in the path of the greater 
municipal improvements in which such architectural effects are to be sought. 

But the river has provided our metropolis with a thoroughfare, about ont' thousand feet in 
breadth, the main artery of its very core, which has scale, grandeur of line, organic union witli 
the city, and a revelation of its whole architectural development that is grander than any of 
the masterpieces of civil planning that we have instanced from the Continent. The redemption 
of the northern tidal shore by the Embankment wall, with the n suiting spaciousness bGween 
the buildings and the river, has in our own day added to the natural artistic wealth of London, 
and we now hold a position in which, without vanity, our architectural horn may be lifted 
up and our trumpet blown with confidence. 

This review of the architectural assets of London and of the value of the Thames, which 
as a river, let us rememlier, is hy far the liiiest available in Europe for a city of ffrst-elass 
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ma^j^nitiule, ])rings ns directly to the consideration of its bridge architecture. Perhaps, 
without the confidence given l)y an extended but select review of historical monuments or of 
the majestic river itself, we turn and reflect that this very majesty of scale in width, these 
grandly curving tidal shores, are furnishing problems in design which will, and must, reveal 
that shortness of grasp, inexperience in aesthetic, and stolid freedom of imagination which we 
know of a certainty characterise our national architecture of serious scale. The happy 
accident, often called the picturesque, the affectation, learned and deeply humorous, of 
antiquity, cannot in bridge architecture effective!}' come to our aid : these qualities, which so 
continually of late have served the purposes of the architect, cannot endure the strenuous 
purpose of the bridge constructor, and though an ardent media^valist may have insight 
enough to redream with active motive the domestic or ecclesiastical life of the past, a vital 
media val London Bridge would be as impossible of achievement amid tide and traffic 
nowadays as the characteristic though gory decoration of traitors’ or Lollards heads on 
spikes above its gateways. 

London has at least twenty-one l>ridges over the Thames, counting from the Tower to 
Hammersmith, with which to answer our expectations of failure : of these, fourteen are public 
road bridges and seven are for railways. All have been erected within the compass of a 
century, beginning with the commencement of that now named aterloo in 1811, and 
concluding with the opening of Vauxhall in 190fl. The railway bridges all come within the 
latter half of the century, commencing with Charing Cross in 1860, followed by the est 
London Eailway in 1808, Putney Eailway Bridge, the latest, being opened in 1889. 

In a general preliminary view it may appear that the masonry bridges alone count as 
works of architecture, mainly on account of their material, the principles on which they have 
been therefore designed, and perhaps also on account of their monumental permanence. To 
the earliest therefore of the series these initial qualities of architectural works belong. 

It is admittedly doubtful if the architecture of the first quarter of the last century has any 
distinctive quality or character to obtain for it recognition in our day of antiquarian and 
traditional enthusiasms. The final quarter of the eighteenth century had produced Somerset 
House, which has perhaps been regarded as the climax and finale of the later Eenaissance 
tradition in England ; the preliminary marshalling of the forces which resulted in the Gothic 
revival was then taking place, to l^e engaged erelong in the conflict of the styles, mainly with 
the nascent Neo-Greek movement, already founded upon the publications of Stuart and Eevett 
for the Dilettanti Society, by Wilkins first and subsequently by Coi-kerell. The exhaustion of 
the long European wars, with the relaxation and social sluggishness engendered by the long 
peace that ensued, have appeared to us as reflected in the lifeless condition of the building 
arts, and we connote no architectural work of first-rate importance with the period between 
tlie completion by Sir Wm. Cham])ers of Somerset House in 1786 and the competition for 
the Houses of Parliament half a century later. Yet to this generation belong two works, 
each of colossal magnitude, witnessing to a pu^flty of taste, refinement of architectural know- 
ledge, and power of constructive skill in achievement to whicli England had not heretofore 
attained. 

These two work> enable us to claim, for the London even of to-day, the possession of the 
most bt'autiful bi'idgt*s eriM-ted in the world, clear in their appeal to the catholic instinct of 
beauty and admitting their city and constructors to recognition in any review of famous 
architectural moniumnls. We could pass the bridges of the world in review without finding 
a. t)air of successful rivals to these works of the early iiineleenth century, an epoch to which 
we have not afforded due recognition. Thus enabled we worthily sup})ly the liiatus in our 
chronological review ])etweeu the close L>f the Eenaissance influence and the new' life of 
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Victorian (rothic with two masterpiecesj Waterloo Bridge being completed in 1817 and 
London Bridge in 1831. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century additional bridge accommodation was a recog- 
nised necessity, for we tind that, besides the two great stone bridges just dealt with, the advent 
of iron as a practicable material was early witnessed by its adoption in the erection of ^ auxhall 
and Southwark Bridges, the former occupying from 1811 to 1813 and the latter from 1814 to 
1819. Thus three new bridges were in course of erection overlapping one another. Waterloo 
and Vauxhall commenced in the same year, and Southwark two years before the completion 
of the latter. The three old bridges of Westminster, Blackfriars, and London were thus 
doubled before the rebuilding of the last named was undertaken : four bridges being thrown 
over the river in the twenty years which elapsed between the commencement of Waterloo 
and Vauxhall in 1811 and the completion of London Bridge in 1831. 

A rest of twenty years then ensued, and another period of bridge-building begins. 
Again a similar span of twenty years which includes the erection of six bridges, embracing 
the rebuilding of two and the addition of four new bridges above the former limit of London 
extension. It begins with the rebuilding of Westminster from 1854 to 1862, and includes 
the erection of Chelsea Suspension Bridge, opened in 1858, and Lambeth, also suspension, in 
1862, then the rebuilding of Blackfriars from 186 f to 1869, the Albert Bridge, in hand from 
1863 to 1873, and Wandsworth Bridge, opened also in the latter year. All the six thus 
named in this second epoch of tv;enty years, like the first series, are road tralhc bridges, but 
none wholly of masonry. 

During this second era of bridge building and entirely covered by the decade of the sixties 
we have a group of five railway bridges. The series commences with the first instalment of 
the Pimlico or CTrosvenor Puad Bridge, 1859 to 1860 ; then Charing Cross, 1860 to 1864 ; then 
the Chatham and Dover bridge at Blackfriars, opened in the latter year, followed by Cannon 
Street, the widened Grosvenor Eoad, and the West London Itailway at Battersea, all completed 
in 186(). The total addition to the Thames bridges in the twenty years between 1853 and 
1873 is the not inconsiderable number of eleven, more than half the total of twenty-one that 
we have under review. 

Two railway bridges remain, the St. Paul's Station bridge, alongside but not connected 
with and dissimilar in design from the Blackfriars railway bridge, opened in 1886, and the 
District Railway extension to Putney, opened in 1889. 

Then follows another group of road bridges beginning with the third, alas ! only of 
masonry, the finely simple public l>ridge at Putney, commenced in 1883 and opened in 1886 : 
Hammersmith Bridge, rebuilt in 1887 ; Battersea in 1890 ; then the most significant of the 
wliole series, the bascule bridge at the Tower, like all important achievements the child of 
heated controversy, in 1894. This decade had thus yielded six luldges, the thirty years winch 
terminated with it having witnessed continuous bridge building and produced seventeen, an 
average oi more than one bridge every two years. 

A cessation of practical result folio w’ed for twelve years in wliich only the temporal’ v 
w’ooden bridge at Hillbank was erected and removed, and the last, but not least, to date, is 
Vauxhall Bridge, rebuilt and opened in 1906, after a life of ninety years, perhai)S a parable 
of the practicable duration of iron structures in publi(' usefulness. 

At the present time the widening of Blackfriars Bridge is in hand for public purposes, 
and note should be made of the successive increases demanded at Charing Cross, Cannon 
Street, and Grosvenor Eoad of the Inldges for raihvay traffic, besides the unnatural and 
ha])pily invisible tubes of the City and South London, City and Waterloo, and Baker Street 
and Waterloo electric railways. 
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The erection of two proudly tine bridges marked the beginning of the nineteenth 
century which ere its course was fulfilled was marked by great artistic movements, by such 
awaKening and rekindling of sympathies, by recognition of what is imperial in the wealth 
and power of England and progressive in social amelioration and refinement. Works of 
marked architectural character and purity proceeded for a while with the development of 
engineering science which combined with current architectural maxims and details, modifying 
each with each as at Southwark, Westminster, and Blackfriars ; sometimes refusing all artistic 
ashiimptionb and sometimes flirting with them in the railway bridges ; rising to great engineering 
achievement, as in the Tower Bridge, clothing its machinery with the pageantry of 
medueval association ; at Vauxhall waiving architectural traditions to seek some new art 
junction with metalwork ; finally, for comfort, speed, and the now necessary avoidance of 
architectural controversialists, procuring complete alleviation from all the pains of this 
thorny subject in subaqueous borings. 

Would that this non-provocative solution, both economical and scientific, could commend 
itself even now to the railway companies, whose sins against the amenities of the noblest of 
metropolitan rivers have seemed so unavoidable and are yet so grievous ! 

It is not unnatural, therefore, to revert to the pair of great masonry luddges with which 
the century opened, beyond the attainment of which no subsequent erection advanced, and 
which, we fear, could not have immediate successors if even the means and the opportunity 
for their repetition were now afforded. The singleness of purpose in expression attained by 
consistent concentration of study upon the classic orders, the fine appreciation of subtle 
delicacv of proportion, and the beauty and refinement of line evidenced both by Waterloo and 
London Bridges, are not the product of a bingle effort on the part of a talented designer. The 
necessary atmosphere both for the student and for the public is now lacking to us, and, 
unless by sheer and feebly conceived copying, it is against all the probabilities of the time 
that similar bridges could be produced for or by public bodies of the twentieth century. Our 
eves are enlightened, the honey has fermented, our palates are tinctured, and the light diet of 
pure form palls. Not but there are attempts at naive simplicity, which result in emptiness of 
interest, or that the revolt against the picturesque tsave the mark !) and meaningless orna- 
mented construction is not healthy ; but the stepping-stones to such refinement and power of 
desi<'^n are bv the considered elimination of forms that become superfluous and by the 
emphasis consequently attained by that which remains. Initial emptiness is barren cf 
su^-^c^estion, and emphasis by imported rather than integral ornament is soon discounted. The 
architectural atmosphere is largely the product of the architect ; the architect is ultimately, 
perhaps now as always, the pupil of masters, that is, of a school, and the school is the 
home of doctrine. The fear of dogma in architecture has followed its misapiilication, and 
^^lancing from Waterloo and London to Westminster, Blackfriars, and the Towxr Bridges the 
change both of temperature and of the constituents of the architectural atmosphere may be 
noted with some sense of demonstration. Something happened to make these later works 
possible which had not been in tlie slighted early years of the last century. 

Our subject is drawing to the consideration of the further needs of London traffic in 
bridge building, and assuming for the moment the question of material to be entirely settled in 
favour of masonry, we may therefore with earnestness review the results upon the bridge 
builders of our fathers' generation of their architectural faiths and heresies. Have our 
departures from traditional lines of study, and our easy rejection of the school of classic 
thoroughness in favour of the enthusiastic antiquarianism of the modern Gothic delusion, 
made it easier for xniblic taste to foresee the failure of great bridge designs attempted in an 
artificial atmosphere of unreality and affectations ? Confficting architectural standards have 
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wrought not unnatural confusion in the childlike minds uf artistic engineers, and while 
we mock at their ornaments, despise their parapets, and l)elal)our their turret ^ with tlie 
battering-rams of professional criticism, the world may well laugh if, in up-to-daU" enligliten- 
ment, we can only advise them, in consequence, to rub out all the architecture and let the 
naked truth speak for itself. 

Architects might be sheltered in such an alternate hot and cold treatment of iron and 
steel work design, but assuredly ought to have a doctrine according to knowledge for the 
architectural problem of the aesthetic treatment of masunrv bridges. 

AVe may re-erect the iron bridge at Yauxhall in hteel and survive tlie ordeal to our own 
satisfaction, but could we attempt a new masonry bridge from the Embankment, in view of 
Waterloo, without becoming conscious of how much farther down stream the lower is fri.)m 
Waterloo, or even from London Bridge, to the architect, than it appears to l>e to a more 
irresponsible passenger *? 

The conclusion might appear reasonable that the succession of iron to the inheritance of 
stone has inevital)ly severed traditional descent in design, and that London Bridge i^> a^ 
necessarily the last word in masonry as ^ auxhall is the latest in steel. The long succession 
of London iron and steel bridges, broken only ]\v the granite bridge at Putney, points in thi.s 
direction, as well as indicates that if you want another tliere is nothing else to be clone but to 
repeat the Swan-song and again reproduce the record of London Bridge. Truly a miserable 
confession of the decay of genuine inspiration if it ever comes to this. There is inspiration 
and stimulus enough in the modern design of steel bridges of the world from Niagara to the 
Zambesi, great in variety of constructive principle and a'^thetic expression, to potently 
negative the fear that the subject is uninspiring or tultilled. But bridge building still in 
the sphere of architectural practice *? Granted the requi.'^ite and unahering conditions of the 
constructive design of great arched structures, is there now the power to expres^ the delight 
of the architectural mind in their fashioning and refining, and when necessary of emphasising 
them with noble decoration '? How much that the Benaissance drew from its Eoman ancestor of 
lu'idge-building instinct was unconsciously sacrificed wdien the Gothic revivalists put themselves 
and their national art into gondolas at the liidding of impulse in order to pass beneath a 
lienaissance Bridge of Sighs 1 Architects have since then gone up, rather than down, the stream 
of time in search of progress, blindly struggling against tide, aided only by fickle winds. 

With diffidence, be it suggested, we have found a pis-aUrr in the Ponte Yecchio, and are 
prepared to find shelter in picturesque design, of truly infinite possibility, from the barrenness 
of our disordered styles. All this is feasilde, and in good strong hands may ])e nolde and 
enduring; but the sad inevitableness of the multiplied temptations to ]>ad architecture, and of 
irregulated chimney-stacks and external sanitary works, must call fora pause if tlie suggestion 
so charmingly rendered by our President advances. Street l)ridges are a novelty : weh'ome, 
indeed, in view of many problems alike practical and artistic, and as propoumled ])y ^lessrs. 
Collcutt and Hamp singularly attractive, but the no])ler (piality of the inil)urdened causeway 
must remain the ideal architecturally, as it is likely to do practically. 

It is, is it not, vain to preach hero a return from the involuntary exile or actual (aiptivity 
of antiquarianism in design to the Eatherlaiid of our ever-living present. Yain b(H;au>e we 
have already burst the hands which connected our lib' with the [U’ogress of the age, and 
cannot see its reconstitution ; any recommencement of mental training, any limiting (»f vision, 
to what Chambers, Bennie, and Cockerell saw' when we first broke away and. turning the 
head, looked backwards, seems now' so impossible. But it is not nailly so; tln.> appeal of 
architecture is universal if only because of its devidojiment wherever (dvilis,iti(ni is on tlie 
foiwvard march. The tradition broken in England has been essentially maintained on the 
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Continent, and much that may have been missed, notwithstanding, in the romantic develop- 
ment of Ecclesiastical and Domestic architecture and decoration, has been compensated for in 
the sustained progress of civil and imperial art. There are many modern masonry bridges in 
Europe which, though lacking the grandeur of scale possessed by London or Waterloo Bridge, 
because lacking such a river, are subtly instinct with modern expression and movement 
of design. Among the I nidges of Paris will be found refreshing suggestions of complete 
accord with the development of current architecture, in most cases calling significantly upon 
sculpture, in method entirely of the present age, for sweet and gracious emphasis of idea, 
(ierman bridge construction, too, with its more practical expressiveness, is strong, though 
the examples that rise to mind are mere combinations of monumental abutments to iron 
structures, Init always vitally expressive. Effort for originality in masonry bridges is not the 
keynote needed. Originality has come powerfully into the modern design of steel structures, 
always bringing with it interest and often complete artistic satisfaction ; but stonework, crying 
always with a voice from the ages, is harmonious only when tuned to more familiar chords, and 
demands, not the courageous science of the engineer, so much as the cultivated knowledge of 
the studiously receptive artist. 

Could not serious experiment be made with vast bridge design for masonry *? Lack of 
experience would seem to demand it of us as a necessary course of study, while the presence 
of opportunity inav make its neglect disastrous ! Are we prepared to claim fitness for so 
great an undertaking as the assured quality of any successful or eminent practitioner to wdiom 
such a task may perchance be allotted ? If London requires bridges, has London other ideals 
to offer than those results of that architectural atmosphere for which in the greatest measure 
we are ourselves as architectural thinkers and practitioners responsible ? The matter is 
becoming urgent, and the review of means and needs cannot therefore now be inappropriate. 
Architectural education in a widening sense is upon us : concentration upon its expression in 
one of the noblest types of structure becomes both students and authorities. 

A claim may now not unreasonably be made for new means of crossing the river on 
])ehalf of the ordinary traffic of commerce near the heart of business, where time can be most 
effectually saved between the north and south sides. No new position for a road laudge has 
been appropriated between London Bridge and Westminster since the opening of Southw’ark 
Bridge nearly ninety years ago, the rebuilding to a greater width of the existing bridges at 
Blackfriars and Westminster being the only public provision for the extra growth of central 
London traffic during a century. 

With the exception of the distance between London and Southwark bridges, which is a 
little over a quarter of a mile, the space between the lower bridges averages about half a mile 
on the centre line of the stream. Of this group Lambeth Bridge can hardly count in its 
present c(mdition. Thus, where the traffic is heaviest in the City the opportunities of cross- 
communication are but similar to those of Chelsea and Battersea. 

Tw’o propositions for new bridges have of recent years l)een mooted for consideration and 
discussion, but each apart from the other. The first was heard of in connection with the 
plannmg of Aldwych about ten years ago. The western arm of that crescent attaches itself to 
the approach from Waterloo Bridge, the widening of which wtis then under discussion ; while 
the eastern Iwv correspondingly supplies the point for a new bridge at Essex Street, where 
the level permits of an easy spring for a land arch over the Embankment. This site is just 
midway between Blackfriars and Waterloo, and ab(nit a quarter of a mile from each. The 
project is one that prol)ably has not l)een lost sight of by the advisers of the County Council. 
]>ut it seems to have passed out of public notice. It should be revived as complementarv to 
the Ilolborn and Strand route, to which it would give a more complete usefulness. The 
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direction of its southern approach has been suggested by Mr. Paul Waterhouse as a straight 
line from the Bethlehem Hospital dome to the central entrance of the Law Courts, but it 
would seem that one from the Gladstone statue to the Elephant and Castle radiating point 
would be more serviceable and as good planning. 

The second bridge proposition is one that Sir John Taylor, whose great authority on such 
matters ensures respect, dealt with from the Institute Chair in the adjourned discussion on 
Mr. ^Yaterhouse’s Paper on '' The Eeport of the London Traffic Commission,”'"' on 11th June 
1906, which I venture to quote. He then said: — ‘‘ I am perfectly satisfied that the Idocks 
which occur both in the Strand and at Westminster in Parliament Street — and I think that 
the Strand is about the very worst place for a block in London — are due solely to the want of 
further 1)ridge accommodation. There is no bridge accommodation for vehicdes ])etween 
Westminster Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, and as a consequence we find hundreds of vehicles 
travelling across Waterloo Bridge and across Westminster Bridge which desire to get to 
Charing Cross. My impression is that if a bridge could be erected across the Thames from 
somewhere in the line of St. ^lartin's Church or King William Street to Waterloo Station it 
would be of enormous service, and would stop all the confusion of traffic at the ends of tlie 
present Inddges. I am sure of that, ])ecause if you come in a cal) or an omni])us from 

Waterloo, you come across Westminster Bridge and turn up Parliament Street to get to 

where? Charing Cross. Precisely the same operation is going on all day long across 
Waterloo Bridge.” 

Our President, Mr. Collcutt, in his Address of November 1906 referred to the op])ortunitv 
which in the previous year seemed to present itself for removing the railway station and hotel 
at Charing Cross to the Surrey side on to a site adjacent to the terminus of the London and 

* JouiiNVL R.I.B.A , Vol. XIII , 190-V(), p. 425. 
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South Western Eaihvciv. This removal \s^ould provide a site and approaches for a public 
bridge ju^t where it is demanded. The hope may be expressed that the completioii of the 
renewal of the Charing Cross station roof is not a sufficiently important consideration to out- 
weigh the enormous advantages to Central London north and south of the river ensuing from the 
accompli^^hment of this proposal. Wr. Collcutt remarked on the financial aspect of the proposi- 
tion that the present space occupied by the station and hotel is of such enormous value that 
the railway company, had they adopted the scheme, would have been but little out of pocket. 

London needs bridges both at the Temple and at Charing Cross, and their erection on 
either side of Waterloo Bridge will adjust more apin’oximately the setting out of the distances 
between them and the rest of the series from the Tower to Battersea, which, as has already 
been shown, is most uneij^ual and insutficient at the heart of the traffic. 

Expansion in value and increase in usefulness is already contemplated on the southern 
bank of the river by the appropriation of the splendid site for the County Hall which enhances 
the importance and urgency of the bridges problem. Increase of rateable value, as well as of 
municipal amenity, will go far to justify taking up as a practical matter the increase of the 
bridge communications. 

Tower Bridge. 

sir J. Wolfe Dairy, Engineer ; Sir Horace Jones.. Architect : lss6-lSJ4 ; co-t +830,000. 

One has a lurking fear that works of art much cursed by contemporaries have greater 
vitality than the more favoured that it appears proper to bless. Posterity has an awkward 
habit of ignoring the current logic of criticism, by dimming her eyes to what may urgently 
annoy ours, and discerning greatness where we felt absurdity, and picturestjue interest in 
features which may well fall below the passing standard of attainment and knowledge. 

That this will ultimately befall the Tower Bridge there can be at large but little doubt. 
This generation of architects has seen anathema become recommendation, and the opposite 
sense adopted without compunction by ardent doctrinaires without much difficulty. The 
Gothic gimcrack of the granite casings of the towers, the ridiculous departure from faith and 
truth, unseen and therefore heinous, in that the starling bastion basements of the tow'ers are 
spacious chambers for the machinery over wiiich the lofty tow^ers are carried on girders, are 
probably curses harmlessly cn route home already. It may not be so perhaps, as w'e cannot 
succeed in convincing ourselves that the architectural garment is either integral or w'orthy. 
But it is an incident only, and a paltry one, compared with the greatness of the structure, 
its practical conquest of a difiicult problem, and its overpow^ering expression of topsey- 
turveydom wTien the huge bascules lift and low^er themselves as easily as a pair of hands. 
What should w’e say to the architecture of London or Waterloo Bridges if their central 
spans did the same *? Indeed another sort of man is needed to look at the Tower Bridge to 
wdiom architecture, as we know' it, is of no account. 

London Bridge. 

John Rennie (ob. lS-21) A Son^, George A Sir Joliu Rennie, contractoi'^ : l82o-ls;->l : t'425,0si total cost with ap- 

pro.iehuN tl, 458, 311 Ss. n]</. (vido , 8 Maicli liM>2}. 'Widc'ned 1*402-5 : Sir Reiij. Ruker : cost (contract) i.05.48^». 

The expression of apparent continuous stability denied to the Tow’er remains to London 
Bridge, and is the distinguishing element of its design. Complete sufficient strength, 
embodied in graceful lines and adequate proportions, characterises this more than any other 
bridge. Enatfected simplicity is charming wdiere it complies with beauty of form, and is not 
attained either by the ignorant or by accident. The alteration to the cornice by its gross 
enlargement to carry widened footways on cantilevers of most w'eakly drawTi profile, and the 
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substitution of an open for a solid parapet, are deplorable, and the total artistic effect of the 
bridge has very greatly suffered thereby. The design, as an artistic comt)ositiiin, only ju'>t 
survives the makeshift, and has ceased to give the unalloyed pleasure of yore. 

Cannon Street Eailway BinixrE. 

Sir John Hawk-^haw : ISSo-lStiG : co-^t £11)3,000.- -WkUiilJ : Mi F. Biaily. 

One cannot well predicate elegance for a railway bridge, and the more primitive trabeaied 
horizontal form seems directly appropriate for the long travelling ma>hes of the trains than 
an arcade which invites refinement of drawing and suggestion in adornment. The iron 
causeway, with its grim supports conducting to the cavernous mountain of the station, is 
instinct with expression, and, if it may be said, with architectural fitness. The pseudo- 
classic order of Doric pillars, with their simple caps, and the heavy but satisfactory bracket- 
ings of the cornice under the pathway, are not unsuitable as an iron uiterpretation of a 
pseudo-architectural idea. 

Southwark Bridge. 

John Rennie : Isl4-lsl0 ; total cost iSuO.OOO. 

The treatment of the design again evidences the skill and restraint with which the name 
of Bennie is deservedly connected. The arches and piers are fairly proportioned, and the 
difference of treatment is clearly marked between the design of the stone and ironwork. The 
bridge is noteworthy as completely crossing the river in three spans, London Bridge, also 
by the Bennies, employing five arches, and Waterloo nine. It is to be hoped that London is 
not to lose all the quite aesthetically satisfactory bridge designs in our generation, but the 
necessary and now settled rebuilding of Southwark Bridge may involve us in a serious 
artistic loss which we shall be unable to replace. 

St. Paul’s Bailwuy Bridge. 

Sir J. Wolfe Barry and H. M. Brunei : 188:1-1886. 

Until the river can be enjoyed, whatever charms the design of this bridge may contain 
are difficult of access, and one fears unimportant. Its iron arches and stone piers echo 
Blackfriars Bridge, but have no marked character. 

Blackfriars Bailway Bridge. 

J. Cubitt and F. T. Turnei : 1868-186-4. 

This bridge of lattice girders, with arched crossed connections, iron columnar piers, 
with inverted curved console-like junction pieces between the girders, has character, and were 
it not for too earnest attempts to give architectural proportion and decoration to the piers, 
should gain credit for directness and simplicity of treatment. It is metallic, is manifest 
engineering, and definitely a railway bridge. It is an odd contrast both to Hi. Paurs, as a 
railway bridge, and to its distant brother at Wandsworth, which is a public bridge. 

Blackfriars Bridge. 

Jos. Cubitt and H. Carr: 1864-1869: co>t about £’*270,000. — Now being widened : Sir Benj<imin Baker: 

estimate £20:3,000. 

This bridge should be a success ; the character of the differing materials is preserved. 
It has detail eminently the product of its period, of the Victorian-Gothic type. The forms 
are bold and vigorous. Adjectives have been freely applied to it, assorted accordim^ to 
the critical standpoints. So the bridge has interest. It is in the direct line of lierita<^e between 
Westminster and the Tower Bridge, and we are still wailing tor a better modern combination 
of masonry and metalwork. 
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^YATEriLoo Bridge. 

George Dodd and Sir John Eennie : 1811-1S17 : total cost £937,392. 

There is little remaining to be said in the presence of any view of this successful design. 
It is a convincing exhibition of the artistic value of that absolute solidity and convincing 
stability which masonry bridges possess almost inherently. Lightness of line in the nine- 
fold arcade gives scale to the river and adjustment to the wonderful facade of Somerset House, 
while the later Embankment wall, itself masterly in simplicity and power, has not injured the 
grouping. The unique quality of a natural combination with buildings makes stonework the 
proper material for civil bridges, just as one concedes ironwork without difficulty for those of 
railroads. The criticism that the twin columns which decorate the piers are superfluous 
should be qualified by the consideration that, though their main purpose is artistic, their 
Xn’esence modifies the proi^ortions of the piers to the practical extent of subduing them to 
balance the slender masses of the spandrils and the lightness of the bridge upon the crowns 
of the arches. Without these columns the bridge would appear thin between the piers. The 
horizontal line of the bridge, being practically level, without any designed camber, permits 
the cornice to return and mitre properly on the projecting bays of the piers. 

Charing Cross Eailway Bridge. 

Sir John Hawkshaw : 1SG0-1S64 : co?t £180,000. — Widened 1882 : Mr. F. Brady, 

The two great brick piers, remains of the former Hungerford Suspension Bridge, and the 
use of lattice girdeis differentiate this from its younger brother at Cannon Street. It also lacks 
the arcliitectural motive ; the cylindrical piers suffer in consequence, and only under and near 
is the bridge impressive. It unfortunately strides across the finest reach of the Embankment, 
and diminishes the view of Westminster. On cTsthetic grounds alone this railway should be 
removed to the southern shore. London wdll then marvel at the view* from about the Adelphi 
Gardens westwards. When this is accomplished, and wffien the brother to Waterloo Bridge 
replaces the railroad, the view^s towards east and west will be added joy of not inconsiderable 
value to the w*orld. The coming of the County Hall over there must hasten the day ; then 
what a view ! Westminster : the charming (how^ unsuitable an adjective and yet how true) 
Scotland Yard groups, and Whitehall Court, now completely lost to public appreciation as a 
whole, with the western expanse of sky behind them. This is for our time to do. 

W ESTMINSTER BrIDGE. 

Thomas Page : 18o4-18G2 ; cobt £873,189. 

We all feel this fine bridge to be ivrong, w^eak in its lines, inappropriate and stupid in its 
cast-iron spandrils, Gothic traceries and cuspings. We should tlierefore regard its earnestness 
as a sign that oui' position is privileged at the conclusion instead of at the commencement of 
the Gothic revival. For if we had lived in the days of our fathers we should in all probability 
have done after their ivorks. Compare with the Gothic of the Toiver Bridge again, and be 
thankful that Westminster is no wDrse. The mutations of taste give us all thought, and we 
hope humility. 

Lambeth Bpjdge. 

P. W, Barlow : 1862 : cost £48,900. 

Shortly perhaps to disappear. Sir Benjamin Baker has described this bridge as the 
work of an engineer insufficiently experienced in bridge design.” So Peter Barlow, F.B.S., will 
soon appear only as editor on the covers and title-page of Tredgold's Carpentry for remem- 
brance. A good masonry bridge is needed here, the position is central to large masses of 
London, and its proximity to the Palaces of Westminster and Lambeth should properly weigh 
in the prolflem. 
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Yauxhall Brirge. 

Mr. M. Fitztnaurice. C.M.G.. EngiiKtr: Mi. \V, F.. Riky. F.li.I.R.A., Aieliittct : 

This is both fresh and refreshing, at once purely mechanical, Y'ith -ome frill'^ reinini'^cent 
of passing fancies. The super-balusters, the comparative position of sculjitural art, lJriti>h in 
feeling and struggling with scale. The whole a great move in the riglu direction, ]»ut ratlier 
too close to us to appraise fairly; but how much al)Ove what i^ higher up I 

Grosvenor Eoad Bail way BrjiHrE. 

Biighton Railway : Sir J. Fowler : ISoO-lSGO. Chdtbam Kail\NaN : SirC. Fum mGO. Total eo-t eCr“).rHUi -- 

Widened recently. 

Absence of charm or power, even of that commonplace directness which we want from 
railway engineers, and yet no greater faults or manifest errors of taste. But it >eems dithcult 
to become a real failure if there is real transport to be done in a practical structure like this. 

Chelsea Suspension Bridoe. 

Thonla-^ Page ; ls.54-ls5s: cost cllC lor,. 

One regrets the encomiums uttered l)y railway passengers in the trains on the Grosvenor 
Eoad Bridge on this design, fearing that the prettiness of the unsuitable and trumpery detail 
are their cause. Any suspension laudge contains so many simple elements of charm that the 
obvious nonsense of these pinnacles and domes is i:>rovoking, and the want of discernment 
between what is essential and the trumpery so common. If it was only for Battersea Park, 
with its brickwork waterfalls and glades, it would l>e all in keeping, lait it crosses the river 
and demeans a fine Embankment with its fancifulne>^. 

Albert BRiD<m. 

R. M. Ordish; lsr,:4ms73 : cu-^t i.117,-272. 

There is a certain grim scale about the curved line of the bridge that deprives the sus- 
pension lines of their direct purpose, but the impression remains that the whole is a masterly 
engineering achievement, though marred by some triviality in detail. A remarkable contrast 
to its distant neighl)our at the other end of Battersea l\irk. 

Battersea Briucul 
S ir J. Baz.algette : lss7 1S90 : oo<t ill"), OOP. 

One of the artistic sins of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, to be set against such 
unexplained architectural triumphs as the Victoria Embankment and Putney Bridge. 

West London Eailway BRii)(m. 

Messrs. Barkei A Bertram: ls02- 

Little known, but not wicked, it has the character of an economical and serviceable iron 
road bridge, wfith large simple arches. 

Wandsworth Bridge. 

R. M, Ordish : 1S71-187;1 : co^t £1 tORDO. 

Unfortunately by the "ifted author of the Albert Bridge, Altogether nnworthv of the 
Thames, unpleasant, a lattice cage to the passenger, with ^yealdy-looking big pillar supports 
and absurd capitals ; as little known as the former. 
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PriNEY Pail WAY BiiiixrE. 

W. -Taconib l'^87- lss9. 

I his in evidence from the road bridge adjoining, a sensible railway lattice girder 

cun-lructioii oii unfortunate p^eudo-urcliitectural pillar^. 

Putney Bpjdoe. 

Sir J. Fai^al-ette : 18sS-lssij ; cost t240.000. 

Cuvers the multitude of errors for which atonement is demanded both ]>y Battersea and 
Hammersmith Bridges, designed by the same engineer. How convincing all thi^ is that 
Sir J. Bazalgette should only have designed for masonry I 

Ha:\diees:mith Bridoe. 

sir J. Bazalgette : 18s7 : co-t tS-2,117. On old foundation-, by Tierney Clarke. 1^27. 

The list should be extended to Kew, which is beyond the county, if a pleasant finish to 
the series ib demanded, but things are as they are, and London must ^tand tlie bad ornament 
whicli inar^ this otherwi>e doubtful suspension bridge as be^t it can. There i-> little excuse 
and we cannot happily dwell upon it. 

There is ample warning as well as encouragement in the Londmi laddges. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vicc-Pnsidoit, in the Chair. 


Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F: said 
he had much pleasure in moving a vote of 
thanks to Professor Pite for his interesting and 
suggestive Paper. Before coming to the bridges 
he would make one comment on the list Professor 
Pite gave of their tine possessions in London 
architecture. Among them University College 
was very properly mentioned, and lie Nery much 
regretted to see in the Royal Academy a design 
for doing what the architect of that building never 
intendi'd, namely, the closing up of the quadrangle 
towards the street by a return building. He 
sincerely hopG.l that proposal would never be 
carried out. It would be destroying the view of 
Wilkins’s be'^t work and taking away from the 
neighbourhood the one tine open sp>ace it posse'^sed. 
Mere c )nsideratious of room ought not to he con- 
sidered as everything. Coming to the general 
scope of the Paper, the author rather reminded 
him of the story of Balaam : I called thee to 
curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast blessed 
them altogether.” 8eeing tliat Profes^jor Pite Avas 
commencing with Waterloo and London Bridges, 
and coming doAvn to these more I'ecent ones, lie 
had thought that a more decided contrast would 
be drawn between the architectural truth and 
grandeur of the old bridges and the absolute gim- 
crack of some of tln> later cues, llo could not 


understand the tone in which Professor Pite t;pi ke 
of structures like the Tower Bridge and Biackfriars 
Bridge. As to what he said of the engineering 
interest and power of- the Tower Bridge he was 
with him entirely ; but he bad gone over the bridge 
before it was opened and had seen tlio^e jiiers 
standing on nothing, and it ga^e him a shock such 
as he hail never quite got over. And not only was 
it a >bock to one’s a'Stlietic seii'^e to know that 
they stood upon nothing, but there was also the 
question, how long Avould it remain a monumental 
bridge ? They did not yet know the life of a steel 
structure. When they built a bridge upon a rock 
they knew it would last tive hundred or a thousand 
years, but they did n u know hoAv long that steel 
structure would remain immovable, or how long it 
would be before the girders upon whicli it stood 
would have to be renewed. There was one point 
with reference to Waterloo Bridge Avhicli was 
sometimes lost sight of. Part of the grandeur of 
that consisted no doubt in its unaccommodating 
horizontal line from bank to bank. Tie did i\oi 
kiiOAV whether it was realised that Ronnie got that 
by making an artificial slope on the south side, 
and that when a cab horse strained up with one 
from Watmdoo station to the top of the hill he 
was doing that because Reume wanted a hori/oiital 
lu’idge. The etlcct, liov'over, Ava^ exccidinglv 
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grand, and he believed it was Canova who said he 
should have thought it worth while to come to 
London only to see Waterloo Bridge. With 
regard to Westminster Bridge there was a curious 
point. That suffered from the same mistake as 
the Tower Bridge. Justus the Tower Bridge was 
supposed to harmonise with the architecture of the 
Tower and to be Gothic, so Westminster was to 
be pseudo -Gothic because it was to harmonise 
Viith the Houses of Parliament. But the outer 
arches that one saw were not the real arches of 
construction : these were inside and were of a 
different line, and abutted close together ux^on a 
skew-back, the result being that any movement 
from the traffic on one section of the bridge was 
communicated to the rest ; that was the reason 
Westminster Bridge was never quite quiet. He 
agreed with what Professor Pite said about 
Putney Bridge. It was a very fine structure indeed, 
and Hammersmith Bridge above it was to his 
mind a terrible contrast ; it was a most astonish- 
ing thing that the two should have been built by 
the same engineer. One point he should like to 
know : Why could they not have masonry bridges 
in future over the Thames *? He believed the great 
obstacle was what he called the perfectly unneces- 
sary fancifulness of the Thames Conservancy. The 
Thames Conservancy had got into their heads that 
the piers must be got further and further apart to 
allow for the Thames traffic. He would like any- 
one to stand by the river for two or three hours, 
somewhere about Yauxhall Bridge, and see what 
the Thames traffic amounted to — a few puffing 
steamers dragging two or three barges after them. 
Were they to have their monumental bridges spoilt 
simply for the sake of that *? Large vessels could not 
pass above London Bridge, and above it there was 
really no traffic on the river Thames worth much 
consideration. He was perfectly certain that 
masmry bridges could be built, with the same xiro- 
portiuns as London Bridge, which would not 
interfere with the traffic in any appreciable way 
whatever, and it was simxily from an exaggerated 
notion of utilitarianism that they were to have 
steel bridges in future because arches were wanted 
a few feet wider. There was nothing to prevent 
stone bridges being made without interfering with 
the traffic of the river. With regard to the 
railway bridges, he could not help thinking that 
some of the very jikinest of them were more 
agreeable than what were suxiposed to be the 
ornamental bridges, for the exact reason that 
they were of simjile construction; and where 
they did not go in, as Professor Pito said, for 
useless capitals they did not offend against taste, 
because they w'ere simptle construction and did 
not pretend to be anything else. On the wdiole, 
whether a bridge be a stone bridge or an iron 
bridge, it seemed to him that, regarding it as a 
work of jiracticai use, generally speaking the nearer 
we kept to plain construction the less likely we 


should be to offend good taste. However, he quite 
admired the dec u’ation of the new Vauxhall Bridge 
with sculpture. He thought that bridge a very g reat 
success. Granting that they must have steel bridges 
at all, Yauxhall seemed to him a highly artistic 
bridge. It was rather curious, though, that it had 
not been considered quite who was to see those 
statues on which some v<u‘y eminent sculptors had 
been employed. The sculptures could not be seen 
from the bank oxcept by sx)eeial xwmis^ion, as it 
was all xnivate. When he went to see the bridge 
when it was just finished he got permission to 
go on one of the wharves to look at it, but 
there were no steamers plying up and down, 
and no one could see the sculptures. It was 
almost a question whether they should not be xnit 
inside the bridge instead of outside. There was 
a quantity of very fine sculpture on some of the 
Seine bridges, but there was a constant traffic of 
passenger boats up and down the Seine, and every- 
body could see the sculpture. If more sculpture 
were to be put on their bridges it would be 
rather desirable to consider from what x^oiut of 
view it could be seen by the educated class of 
the public. 

Me. W. E. PiILEY F.[, Superintending Architect 
of Metropolitan Buildings and Architect of the 
London County Council, said it afforded him great 
pleasure and gratification to second the vote of 
thanks for Professor Pite’s valuable and most 
interesting Paper. He had taken great interest in 
the bridges of London since he had been connected 
with the County Council, and x^articularly in 
Yauxhall Bridge. He should like to point out that 
Yauxhall Bridge as it now appeared received a very 
considerable amount of bias by the effort in the 
first xfface to make it a masonry and suhseqiientlv 
a masonry and concrete bridge. Before he had any 
connection with tlie scheme, the piers which 
formed the foundation for the five-arch spans (4' 
the bridge were already constructed and nearly to 
the water line. It was discovered from the restric- 
tions laid down by the Tliames Con-^ervancy that 
it was not a X)racticable method of solving the 
problem. There had to be provided for the 
purposes of navigation at all times, even during 
construction, at least tliree openings, each having 
a clear waterway of 70 feet in width, one having a 
clear headway of 18 feet and the other of 15 feet 
above Trinity high water. It transpired that it 
was imx^ossihle to construct a masonry hj-idgo and 
keo]) to those figures the whole time. The entire 
scheme had therefore to ])e reconsidered. The 
Bridges Engineer of thi' County Council acting 
under Mr. M. Eitzinaurice was in the room, and 
would bonr him out that it ht'came ultimately 
necessary to make it a steel arched bridge. The 
problem which was then j)resented was biassed, as 
they would readily understand, by their being com- 
pelled to put Ihe sx)ans. It was not generally 
known that all*. Norman Shaw had a grand idea 
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for solving the difticulties of this bridge, and that 
was to put an immense camber-beam from one 
abutment to the other, supported at intervals. If 
that conception could have been carried out, it 
would have been not only a very fine bridge, 
but unique in its treatment. The width of 
Vauxhall Biidge was 80 feet, and they would 
remember that tramways passed over it. He 
thought that, even with the present spacing, the 
detlection of the centre span, had the camber- 
beam construction been adopted and the requisite 
headway obtained, would have resulted in a five- 
inch detlection each time it was fully loaded. 
This of course rendered that scheme impracticable, 
and they had therefore to resort to an arched steel 
construction, which might be regarded as a legiti- 
mate solution of the problem. Personally he very 
much regretted that the emphasis, at any rate of 
one abutment, which he should like to call the 
ceremonial abutment of Westminster, had not 
been approved with pylons. Mr. Stathain’s 
criticism of the possibility of seeing the sculptured 
ornamentation had als d been thought of ; it had 
been at one time proposed to put an arched 
opening at the ^Yestminster end to permit of a 
continuation of an embankment roadway alongside 
the river wall running through the abutment for 
carriage and foot traffic ; hut the extraordinary cost 
of this and the inability of obtaining the necessary 
amount of land rendered it impracticable. It was 
however made a solid abutment, so he did not 
suppose the proposal could ever now be carried out. 
He should like to have entered more tally into the 
details of the subject, but it was getting late, and 
he would therefore ask them most cordially to pass 
a vote of thanks to Professor Pite for his very able 
Paper, which must have involved an enormous 
amount of time and stiulv. 

Mr. W. C. COPPERTHWAITE, L.C.C. Bridges 
Engineer, thanked the Institute for afibrding him 
the opportunity of hearing a very interesting Paper 
on a matter which was of interest to all Londoners, 
hut more particularly to himself, for he was to 
some degree respon:?ible for the way in which those 
bridges were managed. He had had a great deal 
to do with Mr. Riley in the matter of Vauxhall 
Bridge, and he had bad more to do than he wanted 
with the various criticisms which met those 
whose business it was to carry out any iniblic 
work in London. It was a very great disappoint- 
ment to all concerned — it was before his time — that 
they could not have a masonry bridge at Vauxhall. 
It was originally intended to make it granite. Then 
the idea was given up, and it was decided to make a 
series of mass- concrete arches — not of concrete 
blocks, but in single masses. That bad been done 
on a small scale in many places in Germany, but 
never in a place like the river Thames. It would 
have been carried out in that way, only unfortu- 
nately there wats a clause in the Act which pro- 
hibited the limitation of the headway during con- 


struction, and that was fatal to putting any centres 
in. Therefore they had to think of a method to 
enable them to put their sj)ans in in the solid 
without any temporary w'ork whatever. That was 
the cause of the long delay in the completion of 
the bridge. But thinking the matter over when he 
had to take out the steelwork of the bridge, 
he was not sure that the trouble was not a 
blessing in disguise, because he did not think 
they could ever have had a bridge that was archi- 
tecturally good within the limitations of Vauxhall 
Bridge, because the Thames Conservancy had so 
much to say in these matters. Mith the width of 
the river at Vauxhall and with the amount of 
waterw’ay they were asked for, they w^ere limited to 
GO feet for the piers. As a matter of fact, they 
had two piers wffiich were 15 feet 8 inches wide, 
and they had tw^o other piers which w^ere 14 feet 
8 inches wide. He spoke under correction, for he 
would not pretend to a knowiedge of architectural 
proportions ; but if they put up a massive masonry 
bridge on those light piers it would, he thought, 
have given the effect of an architectural monument 
on stilts, particularly at low' tide. With this type 
of bridge at low’ w’ater those piers w’ould look 
extremely poor and thin, and for that reason alone 
it w'as advantageous to have the steelwork instead 
of the masonry. With regard to the steehvork 
itself, he must say they w ere indebted to Mr. Riley 
for the way in w’hich the architectural details were 
w’orked out. He had ahvays had a feeling himself 
that the defects of steel bridges were very much 
more the fault of the architectural profession than of 
the engineers. When iron bridges were first com- 
menced in the forties the architectural profession, 
he thought, rather turned up their noses at 
ironw'ork altogether. The construction of steel 
bridges W'ent on for many years, as if it had no 
connection w’hatever with matters aesthetic. That 
had been the difficulty. It w'as only lately that 
they W'ere beginning to realise that even in a piece 
of steel or iron w’ork they could, with proper care, 
have a certain lesthetic effect and good value as 
W’ell. He hoped that in the future, if they had 
any more w ork to carry out in London, they should 
have the advice of the Institute. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Henry T. Hare) said he 
could not help thinking with regard to bridges 
built in a great city like London, that it was rather 
an architectural problem than an engineering one. 
The bridges across the river in the middle of 
London w'ere such important architectural objects 
that the aesthetic consideration wuts infinitely more 
important than any other. Professor Pite had 
given them a most interesting historical review of 
the bridges over the Thames, and had told them a 
great many things that w’ere new’ to them. He 
could not quite agree with all his remarks about 
the iron bridges, and probably W’hat Mr. Statham 
said must have appealed to others besides himself. 
Of ail the metal bridges over the Thames there 
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could be no dispute that the oue at \ auxhall ^vas 
the most successful. Xevetthelei^s he could mu 
help feeliuu ei'eat lej^tet that it 'was a metal briil^e 
and not a <toiie one. ^Ii‘. Hiley and Mr. Copper- 
thwaite had explained the difficulties in the way 
of its beinp built with stone, and doubtless thow^ 
difficulties were practically insurmountable. Hut 
it seemed to him that those difficulties uupht not 
t.-) have existed. The conditions laid down by the 
Thames Conservancy were ot a purely arbitrarv 
nature, and had no reeard t ) the lesthetic '^ide ot 
the Ljuestion at all. It was ridiculous to lay down 
conditions of that s nt which seemed tj have no 
regard to the extivniely important aspect of what 
was practically a public monument lUs well as a 
public convenience. As far as he remembered, 
when this (jiiestion was discussed some years ago, 
oue of the difficulties was not only the practical 
difticulty put in the way by the Thames Conser- 
servancy, but there was the cpiestion ot cost. It was 
said, he*^ believed, that a stone bridge would cost so 
much more than a metal bridge \ and that com- 
parison of cost was based on a granite bridge being 
so much more costly. 'What occurred to them at 
the Institute at the time wa- that Portland stone 
might have been used with equal advantage. 
However that might be, he thought London could 
congratulate itself that they had got a very excel- 
lent metal bridge at \ auxhalL He trusted Mr. Ililey 
might be able to persuade tlie London County 
Council to put the pylons not only at one end of 
the bridge, but at both ends, because pylons at 
one end onlv would look rather odd — at all events 
from the river. With regard to i\Ir. StatlianCs 
ixmiark that the sculpture c )uld not be seen, of 
course if sculpture were placed on the piers of the 
bridge it was intended to be seen by the people 
who were on the water. In the same way, if 
pvlcns weie put at one end of the biidge it would 
look very odd to unvone who was on the river if 
tliey weix^ not put also at the other end. 

PiiOFK^s»oii PITL, in responding to the vote of 
thanks, said that perhaps he might \euture to say 
that he had not selected this subject. He had been 
honoured by a refjuest fi'om the Cmmcil, and it 
was a matter ot personal regret to himself, as he 
was sure it must be to others, that the President, 
who took such a keen interest in the subject of 
Inddge design, had gmiie over to the other side of 
the Atlantic, and was unable to be with them that 
evening. With regard to the really practical 
epiestion of whether the next twfj l^ridges were to 
bo iron or stone, he did not think they had heard 
anything that evening that was very illuminating. 
Of" Course he had not expected i\Ir. Piley to tell 
them ^\hen the bridges were to be commenced 
and what the cust was to be. Put the bridges 
must come. The bridges weri' wantid, and the 
public were going to have them. It might com- 
fort the fleeting to know that the Thames Con- 
servancy was sunk in thj Port of London Pill. 


That wa^ going right away up strLam, and what 
the new Port Autliuiity 'was going to be of ct.urse 
was still in the Pill ; but if they did not gi\e u^ a 
stone bridge we must know the reason why. He 
must say he did not understand why \'iiuxball 
Jhidge was .-tarted as a granite bridge and that 
the reading of the Act of Pailiament was only 
understood wffien tlu' pier- got up to wati r lew el ! 
If \'auxhall Ihidge could be -tarted a 
granite bridge and got up to the water level 
as a granite bridge, the next London biidge must 
be got above the water Lvel a- a granite bridge. 
Then if they liked to make concrete arche< with 
wire and stickjaw on the in-ide let it be ])Ut 
there must be no manner of question that they 
w'ere not going to stand any iron bridge in sight of 
Waterloo ; and sooner or later might Heaven take 
that Charing Cress Pridge out of the wviy ! He 
thought if they worked hard enough at that they 
W'oiild get it, because that wns just the spot wffiere 
a bridge was w'anted. They might have to waiit 
for it till they got the brulge at the Temple ; they 
must have one at the Temple first, and there they 
could have hve arches if they liked. For himself 
he did not reali-e the impossibility of getting over 
the river in three masonry aicbes. Mr. Hare bad 
got pluck enough to swxep the engineers into 
limbo, into the gas 'W'orks and sewnge tanks, and 
do all the bridges himself \ He really thought 
that if Pierinie could do the river in three archer 
of that shape at Southwark, Mr. Hare could do it 
in stone, and block it up on the top to get over 
Thame- Street. This was not exactly joking, 
because the matter 'svas in the pot. It wars only 
stated in The Thne^ on Friday or Saturday last 
that the designs for Sout Invar k wnre brought 
before the Pridge- Committee, and he thought 
the Art Cnrnmittee ought to a^k for them. He 
did not think it %vould be amiss if they saw^ w'hat 
wai< in the pot for thenr at Southwairk, nml therr 
w'lien they kntwv that, they should be a little bit 
nearer seeing what they should have at the hand^ 
of the greater authority a little higher up the river. 
Put it must be stone. They must stick to that 
plea. With Somerset House and the Embankment 
and Wateiloo Pridge, they could not have anything 
else but masonry bridges off that embaiikrrrent. 
They must take to boats again to see the sculp- 
ture. The steamb, at serwice had gone, it was true. 
Put they should liavc to take to yachting on the 
Thanres. Let as much sculpture as possible be 
put outside thf> ]>ridgt‘S so as to tempt people to 
take to lioating. As to the general atmosphere of 
criticism with regard to the Tow'er Pridge and 
other things, the atmosphere of their meeting-room 
wuis peculiar ; it wais dehnitely architectural. It 
was tinctured by wffiat was current in their owui 
minds as arcliitects, and it w^as speaking in that 
atmosphere that he cursed and blessed alternately 
to please himself only, and for that he begged 
pardon, and returned thanks. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., ’23; J 3/a?/ 1908. 

CnEOMCl.E. 

The President. 

The President, ^h\ Thomas E. Collcntt, letr 
England for Canada la^t week. Earing his absence 
the Presidential functions will be performed by the 
Vice-President-. 

The Annual Elections. 

The Chairman ot the Ceneral Meeting last 
Morrday, ^Ir. Henrv T, Hare, in opening the 
proceLding- -aid he regretted to have to call 
attenticn on hehalt oi the Council to a circular 
which had h.en issued within the last few days by 
a meniher of the Institute with reference to the 
annual elections wiiich were now taking pi ice. 
There could, he thought, be no objecti('u in a 
general way to a member circularising his fellow- 
niemhers on a subject be was iniL'rested in, but 
such member ought tr be very certain that the 
Statements he makes in his circular were justified 
by facts. The circular in question referred ta the 
work of the Practice Standing Committee. The 
members ('f the Institute Standing Committees 
devoted an immense amount of time and trouble to 
the work of tins* Committees, and he was sure he 
was not overstating the case when he said that they, 
as a h )dy, were actuated in a \ery thorough mamiei 
])y the interests ot the Institute, and that the whole 
of their labours were dt'voted to that end. There- 
fore, when any statements were made with refer- 
('iice to tlieir work, they should be very carefully 
considered, and nothing inaccurate should be allowed 
t ) lind its way into such statement'^. In tlie ciicu- 
lar ill ([uestion he was sorry to say there were a 
great many inaecuracies, a great many things which 
were overstated, and a great many things which 
were wrongly stated. In those respects alone he 
thought the circular in (juc'stion reprehensible 
enough. Put there was another point : this circular 
liad ])een scmt out in an envelope which was a 
colourable imitation of the envehipe issued from 
the othcc of the Institute containing the nomina- 
tion forms, an envelope which could not convey 
any other impression than that it emanated from 


the Institute, and was therefore calculated to exer- 
cise an influence over those members who were 
voting, which was an improper influence. Such 
an action as that could not be condemned too 
strongly. It was not the first time that a thing 
of this kind had happened. Some years ago the 
same course was taken by a member of the Insti- 
tute now deceased, and at that time it was stigma- 
tised in no measured terms. The Council trusted 
that in the future this kind ot misdemeanour 
might not he repeated. Xo doubt mo^t of tlu' 
members who received this circular W)uld discount 
many of the btatenijiits it contained after what he 
had said. With those few words he thought the 
subject had better be left. 

Exhibition of M. Hulot’s Prix de Rome Drawings. 

Announcement has already been made in the 
JounxAL that, bv the courtesy of the French Go- 
vernment and o: M. Ilulet. the President had been 
able to arrange for the exhibition in Laiidoii, under 
the auspices of the Institute, of the beautiful draw- 
ings made by M. Jean Hulot during his tenure of 
the Grand Prix de Eome. These drawings, which 
comprise a series of studies for M. Ilulot's restora- 
tion of the Ancient Forntied Port of Selinus, were 
on view at the Paris Salmi last year. The original 
intention was to hold the exhibition early in the 
present Session. The drawings, however, were 
required by M. Hulot for reproduction in his forth- 
coming book on the ruins of Selinus. and the 
exhii)ition had c'>nsequenily to be postponed. M. 
HuL't now sends W(jrd that the drawings will 
he available for tlii' Institute’s purposes at the 
beginning of July, and the Council are making 
arrangements for tlieir exhibition from the 1:3th 
to the 20th Julv in tlie Gallery of the Old Water 
Ci'lour Society, Pali Mill Fast. The Committee 
who have the matter in band hope to induce M. 
Hulot to give a Paper cxplanatoi v of liis work. 

Eighth International Congress of Architects, 
Vienna 1908. 

Th'} International Congress at Vienna opened 
on blonday, thr IStli inst., and closes on the 2Ith. 
The provisional programme will be found printed 
in the JounxvL for the f^th February last. Various 
railway companies have granted special facilities 
and re 1 need r.itos to members travelling from the 
ITiited Kingdom, and a personally conducted party 
lett L' mdon last Friday, travelling by Dover, Ostend, 
Cologne, Nuruberg, arriving at Vienna on Sunday. 

I embers travelling independently had the choice 
of several routes, the tickets being valid for torty- 
live days, allowing stops at various towns, and the 
option of returning by a diflerent route. The 
IK'itish Section of the Permanent Committee have 
arranged for the International Exhibition of Archi- 
tectural Work a special exhibit of English Domestic 
We-rk (exteriors and interiors') executed within the 
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last ten year^. The collection consisted mainly of 
photographs, their hanying in Vieniia being 'Super- 
intended by the Librarian ot the Institute, Mr. 
Rudolf Dircks, 

Suggested Minister of Fine Arts. 

In the Hou^e of Commons last ^veek Sir (I. 
Robertson asked the Prime IMini^ttr if In* wmild 
c insider the de-irability ot creatima a Mini-^ter of 
Fine Arts, to be in charge either of a '^eparat^. de- 
pavt'oent with an expert advisory lioard. or to ludd 
the position, in conjunction with other duties', 
such a'^ tho'^e of the Chi(‘f Comnii'^.'-ioner of 
Works. Mr. Asquith, in reply, *-3 id he thousaht 
that the duties referred to, so far as the State 
could usefully undertake them, were adepiately 
discharged l)y the First Commissioner of Work*-. 
The creation of a new office would, in his opinion, 
be of doubtful advantaete, and would lead to an 
undoubted increase of expense. 

The Housing Bill. 

In the House of Common du the P2t]i in^i. 
Mr. Burns’s Housing Bill was read a second time 
without a division. 

The object of the Bill. blr. Burns explained, v a- to 
pro^ ide douie^tic ciaidithni's tor the people in uhiedi 
their physical health, their moral-, their Cnaiacter, 
and their whole socinl condition could be ini^u'ovt. d. 
It aimed at seciirincr the home healthy, tlio liou-t 
beautiful, the to\>n ple*a-ant. tlie citv diitnilied. and 
the suburb salubrious. It aimed at ^te-urinu more 
lioiiies, better hoi^es. and prettier 'Streets, so that tlie 
character of a great people in towns, cities, and 
villago could be -till fuitlier improved and -tre!nttheiu*d 
by the conelitiuns uneler vhie-h thev lived. <_)n the 
lioiisiiii; side it sought to abuii->h, recon -true t. and 
prevent the slum, and it nsked lluhament to etlace 
the ghettos of meanness and the Al-aria- of -<pialor 
tound in many parts of the I Tilted Kingdom. It 
hoped to take etfectue -teps to put down many of the 
unpleasant teatures in our purely industrial towns, and 
to render model dwelling-, similar tt) thosi* that were 
s j pre\ alent ill Germany, le:?s freip.ieiit in the lutrue 
than n()\\. The Hill souglit to ahoh*-li bvT.iw streets, 
with little law and much monotnn> ; to get liel of the 
reguLiti<>ii road- that were so regular th.it tliex hu'ked 
that hiif of hi-iut\ which Hogarth said was in a curve; 
to impivjve the healtii (»t‘ the people rai-iug the 
character of the house and the home ; and h\ extended 
inspection, supervision, direction, and gmd,int*e hy the 
central authority to help local authorities to do more 
than they were doing at present. The schemes carried 
out at Jiouuiville. I'oit Sunlight, Fnrsuick, Hull, 
Wolverhampton, &c., show'ed that ('ven under the 
existing laws, by-laws, and regulations, given tlie 
inclination, the imagination, the means, and the 
hreadth of view, it xva- possible to do in ('xceptional 
instances what the present Bill sornrht to help other 
districts less favoiiiMl>l\ '-ituated to do rjver a wide 
area. What a few public -spiriteil owners, companies, 
and corporations had done, without loss to themselves 
— on the contrary, it had iteen economicalh profitable 
for them to do it — the Rill wmdd enable a nnniber of 


otliL'i and lL— ociaiioii- to accunipli-h. In a 

Wold. th< Ihll pno.dtd -lir-t, the iiiLdiuiu of agree- 
ment, whiiii. in liLhTwt d. would jui \ail in '»'* \ki cent. 
utthuca^L-; then, tailing agreement, coiiicu nc<. : and. 
as the la-l le-’OLt. coiupuTiou, impo-ed b\ tin ccntial 
bodv. which would do it'? la-t to pur>uc tin- line of 
h*ast rcsi-taiice in mnying out it- Wi>rk. It luginniK 
ha})peiied that a huge owinr oi land near a town who 
took a brLMd and gt ncr<>u, \ uw uf tlu* di\e'opimnt ot 
In- i -I'llL Vi a- llU-liatiil in hi- o.,(. Oi-t. "tiine 

iiroO’N euiu',; ow Ut r who i.ickt d breadth oi m- v. wouM 
Hot co-optiate in making tiie amenitii.s ot tin inigii- 
liMinlnKida- plea-uit a- ihe_\ ouuht loin ; and iiiilieiio 
there had lutii no mean- ot luiiiging all the parties 
touc*thei‘. IliL- w,is a mattei pi o\ idtd for b\ the Bill.— 
Mr. iUirn- refericd to the inw Vnn»ria Mation. whhli 
he helievcd w ould ho, when tinisued, the liand'-ome-'l 
1 allway -latioii iii l^oiidon. Along tlie Wi-lt. rn ^ide ot 
\Tctoria 'station w'a- a led brick and ikirtlaiul stom. 
wall w'hich was a cicdit to iIil railw ti_\ coni])an\ and a 
delight to the ]ia>'=er-hv. That wa- tin rt-ult ot a con- 
tereiice between the Leuiit\ Uoinuil and the railway 
directors There were hundreds ut placos rmin-l 
London where, through coiiitrencc*-. tht le had bteii 
thi- eo-oporaiion between owuirs ,»iid the local 
autlioiity. The City, in eo’uuiictiou with the t (aiiiu\ 
Couo.Lil. C' juld not ha'n- made ti.e i nunnou,- trans- 
formation that had hc^m madi in J.ondon dio ing the 
la-t tiltt'Cn or tw'cnty y- ar- without the }»ower- givt_n 
tlaun 1)\ tile i.oiidoii iMiilliu-a A. t. That Act ought 
to he extended nni\Ui-ailv tluoughoru the United 
Kingdom to eveiv loc il authoiity. and ihi- JUllwa- 
thc nr-t -tep in :h it direction. 

The liill ai-o sought power to compel « \ i rv Uoiinty 
Council to appoint a iiu d’cal ollii er of health with lull 
power- o\Lr hoii-iiig and iii-pi'ction. and further it 
asked tha- deiaodt ]Mwers should be given to the 
Local GuNeiniiient Boaul uv^r the rural authority 
and tile Uoiiniy ( ouiicil, and that there should be a 
limit ot time for can\ing out any work prescribed. 
If the Work was not cairied out. the J^ocal Govern- 
ment Board W'ould in Sonic cases direet the Count\ 
Uouncil to carry it out, and if they did not do so. 
would apply for a i/o/uTu/a?/- to force them to take 
action. Where there was default under Bart IL — 

Closing Ordeisand Demolition Ordi is'* — tlu* Local 
(L>vcrnment Jujuid nnght require the local aiithoritN 
to take such proci i*dings as thev might direct. If the 
Ivtcal authorit\ failed to carry out a reconstruction 
scheme under Bart TI.. the I.ocal Government Board 
might again take action hy default. .Vll the^e oidt,is 
they hoped to make enforceable by /uu/e7a//n/ 
Anothi‘r U'-efiil reform W'as the interj)relation of wliat 
war- ’* rea-onably ht.'' Thi*ve wai- an implied condi- 
tion wlien a lan<llord let a Iduineiit that it was 
reasonaijly lit for habitation at the beginning of the 
contract, but liiore was no power to make him kee]) it 
reasonably ht during the wTiole period of occupation, 
and he thought that ouglit to be done. Tliey disjiensed 
in several case- with a])peals at iiuarter sessions. ITie 
ow nei w oiibl Iia\e an appCiil to tlie Local Go\ei'nment 
Board. Thev raised the ratcalilc miIuc of houses in 
Loudon from t2i) to titp au<l in Birmingham and 
other places^ tluw jii-t doulilcd the rateable ^aluc. 

I he etlect oi that was to bring m a class of hous(.‘s in 
the big towns wdiicli had been con\erted into tene- 
ment hoii-es and w'bicli it was not eonteinpl.-ttod 
waiiild be occupied iii that wa\ when tlie other Bills 
Were ])assed. One olpectionahle state of things, of 
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which examples could be seen within a quarter or 
halt a mile ot‘ that House, would come to an end if 
the Hill beeaino law. An owner sometimes had 
several house^s unoccupied for three or four years. 
Tliey were dirt\ and untidy, aiul in many cases had 
to be Jshored up. The result of their being left m tliat 
condition for a long peiiod was to prejudice adjacent 
property. That sort of thing ouglit not to be allowed 
to go on, and the Hill sought to prevent it. 

Touching the method accorihiig to which town 
planning would be adopted and administered, Mr. 
Hums said the local authoriiv would be enabled to 
make a scheme as regauled any land likely to be used 
fur building purposes. They placed no limit to the 
amount of land to be included in the scheme. 
That depended un the local authority itself. The 
scheme \\ould scliedule land, and regard would be 
paid to '^auitary conditions, amenity, convenience in 
lavina out land, the precision of spaces, parks, and 
recreation grounds, and housing. The Hill would 
enable the Local Hovernmenr Hoard to authorise the 
borough, urban, and rural councils to prepare a town 
planning scheme in or about the neighbourhood of 
their aica. If the Local Gocernment Board were 
satisfied, the local authority, either by itself or in con- 
junction with other local authorities, might make a 
scheme. Failing local action, the Local Government 
Hoaid could call upon the local authority to prepare a 
scheme. The Bill avould work thus : When a local 
authority liad detcrmiui d to make an application for 
town planning, they would serve notice on the local 
landowners and other people affected. An inquirv 
would be held, at which owners, the local authority, 
the ratepayers, the artist, the architect, and the 
engineer would have power to make representations. 
He believed that in 9 n jier cent, of the cases town 
planning schemes would be brought about by agree- 
ment. Exchanges of land could bo arranged. Hecalci- 
traiit o^Mlers who allowed four or live acres to prevent 
the development of five hundred or a thousand acres 
would have notice '-er ved iipi >11 them of compulsory xnir- 
chase. The mam obiect of the Hill, both in regard to 
housing and town planning, ^^as to secure h\ agree- 
ment the co-ordination of various and contlicting 
interest'^, and to deal with objectionable O'wners by 
buying them out or by means of an exchange. He 
asked the House to sanction what he had been 
engaged upon for some time— the reorganisation of 
the housing and public health depaitment'^ of the 
Local (u)vermnent Hoard. Within the la^t two ;\ears, 
^Mthout .in\ fuss or limelight, .1 iuiudred hoU'-ing 
schemes had been undertaken, xiroiected. or .sanc- 
tioned liy tile Hoard. When the Hill had jiassed it 
was proxiosed to consolidate it with other housing 
Acts, this Session if iiossiblc. 

Public Offices Sites Extension. 

The Puhlic Oftices Sites ^Extension} Bill was 
road a second time in the House of Couuuoiis on 
the loth inst., and has been referred to a Select 
Goiiunittee of ti^e niembers. Mr, L. V. Harcourt, 
the First Commissioner of Works, stated that its 
object was a continuation of the late Government’s 
plans, which were founded on the Report of the 
Committee of 1 h 97. It is a pilan to coinpilete the 
block of new xmblic offices which have just been 


finished and uncovered at the corner of Whitehall 
down Great George Street as far as St. James’s 
Park. It is proposed to abolish Deiabay Street, 
which will no Irnger be wanted as a 
thoroughfare. The Government have acquired 
the building of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
making an airangement to rehouse them on the 
south .bide of Great George Street, and advantage 
will be taken of that operation to widen Princes 
Street, which will be a considerable public conve- 
nience. In the new building are to be housed the 
B )ard of Trade and, if possible, some of the smaller 
offices, such as the Office of Works or the Board of 
Agriculture, which are stated ro be greatly in need 
o£ further accommodation. The new building. Mr. 
Harcourt stated, is to bj completed in accordance 
with the designs of thi late Mr. Brydon. The 
cost of erection is provided for in the Budget, and 
a clause setting aside 000,030/. out of the realised 
suiqdu-^ of last year is to appear in the Finance Bill. 
The Bill comains a x'^t’ovision for making an en- 
largement of the Patent Office, which is required 
owing to the greater amount of work entailed in 
that department by the Act of 1907. Power is 
taken by the Bill to stop up \)nvi of a noininai 
road in Scotland Yard which piasses behind a dit- 
nsed piulice building, and an impiroved thorough- 
fare is propiosed through old Scotland Yard leading 
to 'Whiteiiall and the Embankment for the use of 
the public. Mr. Harcourt stated that by doing 
this and btopping the part of the disused road and 
using the old police building he should be able to 
accommodate on the site a new Army recruiting 
station, and in that way get rid of a large rem 
nant of St. George’s Barracks and of the recruit- 
ing station behind the National Gallery. This 
will remove from the National Gallery and the 
National Portrait Gallery a building which has 
always had some element of risk from fire, and 
a site will be gained for the extension of both 
thc'-e galleries in the future. 

Southwark Bridge. 

A meeting of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee ^\as held on the 13th at the Guildhall under 
the presidency of Mr. Under- Sheritf Algar, the 
Chairman, for the purpose of receiving designs for 
the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge. Three 
designs were submitted by Mr. BaGl the 

engineer consulted by the Committee. The esti- 
mates for the pro])Osed work varied between 
L 1 ,000,000 and 1 800,000. T ue Committee resolved 
t ) receive at the Guildhall a deputation from the 
London County Council, who wishel to place their 
views on the subject before the Corporation. 

Fire Tests on Building Material. 

The Washington correspondent of The TiniCr^ 
states that the United States Government has 
been making some interesting tests as to the fire- 
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ijUulitiLO ot variuUs kiiul'' of knillinLr 
material. For a long tiiiio eiiniiioei^ Iuino 
maintained that ewai the nioileni ^ '-ealU’d hrt - 
pivot structures are not \vortliy ot their name, 
and that, tlijiigh their construction taiiluates the 
smothering ot tires which originate in them, tluy 
would he iniahle to resist the heat ol: a large con- 
tiagration. An attempt. theicforL. m Leing ma h 
to find some material wliieli will he absolutely tiu.*- 
proof. Chicago has been the soeiic' id the first seiies 
of experiments, condiutt 1 with the (a)-i 'pLi'ation 
of the Xational Hoard of Fire Fiide-rwriters and 
the National Fire Pretectiou As^eciation. 

Thirty panels weie teste 1 of various ianldme 
mateiials. inciuding concrete biiildiiu bloL ks *. 
common, hydranlic-presswl. and sand-lime iinck : 
concrete of gravel, cinder, limestone, and eranite : 
gla/aal and partition terra-cotta tile : sandstone, 
granite, and maible building stone. These vere 
placeil in a sliding panel, which forme 1 one 
side of tile turiidCe. das dames were toived 
again-t them hy hhists of air in such a way <ls 
to obtain a maximum temperature of 1.700 de- 
grees F. within half an hour of the be winning (tf 
the tests. After two hours the panel was ex- 
tracted and subjected to a jet of water with a 
pressure of 50 lb. to the square incli. In the 
opinieii ot the engineers this ^vas a moie s^yeie 
test than could be reached in an ordinary di'e, 
though not perhaps in a wind-fanned condagratiun. 
None of the materials passed the ordeal un- 
harmed. 

The brick panels appear to have with'^tood the 
tests better than any other material. Two kinds 
were tested, one made of a new biick, and the 
other (d a brick that had been in an engine 
f-aiiidati n tor .some yeai-^. Th^^ bitter bi st re- 
sisted the beat. Fifty per cent, ot tlu new bricks 
were split, while <>0 to 70 per cent, of the old ones 
were not damaged. Th^ se at the back oi the 
panel were entirely unaii'ected. Hydraulic -pressed 
bricks stood the test best of all. No damage was 
apparent whatever after the firing and Ijtfere the 
waterway appliel, ami 70 per cent, of the bricks 
were found tj be intact after the uueiiciiing of the 
flames. There was appaiHuitly little difference in 
the strength of the bricks before and after tiring. 

Natural building stones showed the worst he- 
lm iour of all the material tested. They iveiv 
almost completely destroyed. A sandstone ])anel 
entirely collapsed soon after the heat was applied. 

Difiiculty \yii< found in determining whether 
the concrete made from limestone, granite, gravel, 
or cimlers sustained the least daimigi' 7die sur- 
fact's were all luther ])adly pitted by the fire and 
washed away by the stream of water. The test 
was unfair to cinder concrete, as tlie sample of 
cinder was poor, containing a large percentage of 
iinburned coal, which ignittsl and left the surface 
of the concrete much pitted. The granite con- 
crete was perhaps the best. The damage in no 


la-^e exteudni t.U 1UU> tb. ^ gieim , j.'obably not 
mi»i‘<' than om and a baU lueh an i tb> « w I- at 
sha^^^ ihai t\tn at tin- d* }'tii tb. t' mp r-iua- 
w i- etuiipaiatUi lav. iaiuu laa^ whitdi \stie 
pbiC' tl in the holAw coueretL bl(Kk- wh-u they 
Weu mouldt 1 enurgtA fr.au llu iinanua uii- 
tlam igt d. Ntum tiiia how. \ . r. tin bb t u- -plit 
attir b.ing -ub|/et. d to ibt* nu* ami v. r n -i. 

A> lai a- till i xih-rini. at- -jo tin v ap['. a'- ti> 
pi'oVt' t’U' cunt, niiou ot ( n a. . rnni> nt < x['t !> t » 
ihriAKa tliat a la* dly Krt'-pr. n a b.nl luej mat*‘ial 
lias yLL to be f'»Uiid. 

Fire-resisting; Properties of Reinforced Concrete. 

The tireua -i-tiug propn ti»-- < 'f r. iiiturci.d e ai- 
ciele a- apt^lad to coii-ii Uetioii \\o»k aie dearie 
demonstrated by a lire which oeeurre-l in --ome 
pL'emi-eS devuted to motor-ear wolk at Dayton, 

( )bio. aid reported in a rceeiit m-iie ot lli*‘ Kii nuct i - 
L>i I The main p >rtioii eu the fact aw 

con-mt^ of a mi]l-cou>tructu ai buiLling of live 
stories and i..menieiu. adjuimai ]>y a iMiifoiCed 
concrete building euveted during tli.* -ummer ot 
1007. The only teatuie or the latter la, hiding which 
was not ab-oluteiy liie^ir x.t was the wni'low name- 
anil -a-h. which were of the ordinal y w* od con- 
struction. On 21-t Fehi inuy tire liruke out on the 
fourth floor of the concrete nuilding. I ne liie 
soon -piea 1 over the entire lloui of that building, 
and, n a being impeded in its progi’e<- by hre-di'oiv 
between the new and the old evecii' ai, the llauies were 
soon communicated ta the old hnilding, wbca’c the 
greatest damage wais done. The fire burned itself 
out on the fourth fio>a‘ of tlie neW' building, and 
in burning out the window frames and sash the 
Ihimes licked outward and upward, aii'l in soiiu> few 
instances hiirneil the sash out of the window's the 
above on the fifth floor, but not so seriously as to 
cause material damage. It w*as not L*ng before 
tire was confined to the old building, and in less 
than three hours the fouigli and fifth floors and roof 
had fallen dow'D on to the third tl .or, a charivd mass 
of ruins. Tlu' fire wim sto[)pcd at this point, but the 
building is a wreck. The heat under the ceiling 
of the fourth lioor of tlu* concreti' building was so 
intense that some iron pipes were bent completely 
out of shape, in some instances ]ia\ing sagged 
down to the lioor. It is intere-ting from tin* 
maniifactuaa-s’ standpoint to know that within 
two days after tlu' lire the machinery was running 
in this building and opeiMtions weri' resumed. In 
order t > ascaagain wdiether the stiaictme had la en 
damaged to any extent oi had been weakened by 
the fii'e, it was dedded to make a load ti'st on the 
floor above that on whicli the lire originated. 
The building was designed for a live load ofl 20 lb. 
per sipiare foot, and the girder o\er which the test 
was made had a span oL 22 feet. Fqual ari'as on 
])oth sides of this girder w'ere loaded so as to give 
a uiiitoniily distributed load. The area co\ered 
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WLii yto'J. ^'lu.ue tVei, uu which Were piled 77^2-30 lb. 
ni piLT iron and oihor ]um.vv m iterial. This garc 
a ■iiiifuriiily di'-trib-ued load of about 218 lb. to the 
^'pi.iri* toot, and nmler thw load the girder in 
(pie-tLon jfhowed a dedection of only inch at the 
c« n:i 0 of the -pan. 

Failure of a Reinforced Beam. 

At Milan, aecoidina to >7/ SctoJ,, ot Kith A[)L‘iL 
Leonardo Leoni, a Ijuilder, and his toi email. ( riu-<eppe 
Ihaiichi. Were indicted tor ha\iiw occasiuned the 
shath of one woikman and r^erious iiijuiy to an.aher 
by tlm negiiatrut c 'Ustriictbin of a reinfoicel beam 
\iin an'liirtfit - 1)1 iemnito d) uiato) on the 22nd of 
August la-t. 

Among the witiie— e^ calud for tiie prosecution 
Were rrwfe--urs Cheruliino Pinclroli, Ferdinando 
Leonardi, and Cainpanini, :ind for the defence 
Felice iMazzochi, an engineer. The tribunal ac- 
quitted thebuilder Le 'iii, but e mvicted his foreman 
Bianchi, and .sentenced iiini three months’ im~ 
[irismnient in the first Jivisi )n. — John Heub. 

Mild Steel embedded in Concrete. 

At the instance of Sir John Ihainiier the en- 
gineering dLi'artment cf tlie National Physical 
Laboratory have recently carried out a -enes :f 
tests to determine the effect produced on samples 
if mild '^teel embedded in concrete. The report, 
-igiied by the Director, i\Ir. E. T. Gla/ebrook, is 
a-^ follows : — “ A strong wo den bix was iiiade and 
divuled into five partitions, each partition being 
12 inches long, 7^ inches wide, and 7^ inches 
deep. Specimens of mild steel ot the following 
dinmii^ioiis were prepared : -1. One inch diameter, 

8 iache< long, turned all over. 2. Eight-inch 
lengths cut from a 1\ inch by If -inch bar with 
the scale left on. The partitions were half filled 
with eood Portland cement concrete, and a speci- 
men of each kind laid on the top, and the parti- 
tions were then filled up. Tins was done on 
21st December KjOb. The blocks were covered 
with water several tinus a week for a year, and for 
thn^e months afterwards were left in the open 
subject to tlu‘ ^\eat]ier. On 20th April one of the 
blocks was remove I from the box and broken up, 
and the specimens removed. On examining the 
Specimens carefully no trace of any action by the 
cement could he debated. The turned specimen 
was practically as l)riglit as when it was put in, and 
the scale on the rough specimen was undisturbed, 
'fo test the [K)ssibility of any slight action the sur- 
face of the turned specimen was pjlished and 
etclied and examiiu'd under the microscM)po side by 
side with a S 2 iecimen of the same material cut 
from the ciuitre of the bar. No difference in the 
micro- structure of the two siiecimons could be de- 
tt'cied, and the conclusion is that in sixteen 
montlis no action has taken between the 


metal and the concrete. It is ^Ji’e^iosed to immerse 
one of the remaining blocks in the comparatively 
warm water of the cooling pond for six months, 
and then to examine the specimens.” 

Proposed Reformation Memorial at Geneva. 

The programme is ta hand of the competition 
which is being promoted by the Asscciation for 
the Monument ot the Reformation in Geneva. 

The Association, which was organised at Geneva 
in 190G for the purpose ot pre^aaring the forth- 
coming Celebration of the 400th Anniversary of 
Calvin, ha- decided to mark that event by the 
erection, in honour ot Calvin’s work, of a 
monument ^alanned on broad h^turical lines, which 
will recall to the public miii'l, in a manner at once 
pjpiilar and durable, the names and influence ot 
the Reformers in alt parts ot the world. The 
a^apeal the Committee then made to the whole 
Protestant vrorld has been readily and generously 
responded to, and it is ho 2 :)ed that subscriptions 
may amount to from four to live hundred thousand 
francs. The Committee feel that the presentation 
of a plan, giving artistic ex^iression to the concetv 
tion it is de-ired to realise, wall evoke a generoue 
response from all quarters, and that the necessary 
funds wall be forthcoming. To this end artists 
are invited to take part in a Comi^etition for the 
[dans, and the Committee give the toiiowang indica- 
tions as to the general character of the monument: 

Tilt* inoiiunicut mu-t bo in celebratiun le^s ot a man 
tliaii of an iLlea, bui at the ^ame time it must be an 
at/ ' monument, the conimemoratu e value ot which 
should be diawn fiom histoiy. and repre-eiit figures and 
fact- at once precise and conciete, and as expressive as 
pos-i])!^ oi the leality. It must be a monument, 

easily uiulei stood hy all. in eontormity with the general 
in-ti lutiuii giN eii in public tchuoL ; and it should be an 
object-le-son alike to the G*:ne\e''e and to loreign vi-'itoi-. 
Ihi- ihiuble chaKKiei in eO'-t'irate- a monument in \\iiieh 
!>culpture miwt [day the piincipal ixirt and allegory almost 
none, and the e-S(>nnal rtature -hoiild be liii^torical 
figure-. ... A- to the hi-toiical figure-, the statue of 
Calvin should or cour->e he amongst them : but a- the 
moiiuiiient is not to be in the stiict &en-e ot the word a 
mtnior;al to Cahin. the K. former should he surrounded by 
111- iinKt intlui'iilial !• llow-woikeis and follower^ in Geneva 
and throughout the whole Prote-tant world. This group, 
the Committee eoii-ider. .should oiil> e\(.ke the memory of 
the ludiMduals a- doiuinated by the idea, and the nrore 
( iiinpieheii-iNe and repie>eiitan\ e it i- the more would it 
contiibute to the commemoration of the work of the 
lief 01 iner^. 

Aiiulher and iundameiital leature of the monument i- 
that It -houltl he iiLirniarioxnL Along with the fleformers 
-hould he meim>i lali-ed those '-tatesnieii and soldiers from 
tar and near who Imvf been the great pioneer>^ of tlie 
Keliumied Faith, the idea being to lecall a- strikingly as 
pos-ihlc the unity of inspiration and of social and political 
de\el<)pni.‘iit ot the conimuiiitus whieli luue come under 
the intlueiiLe of the CaUiin-tic lleformatiou. 

The -ite of the moiuiment i- to he that -ection ot tire 
i’lomenade de- Ha-tion^ which lie- between the main 
avenue and the Hue dehi Cvoix-Piouge. The^e being public 
giound-, much vi-ited and \ eiy popular, it is e-se'ntial to 
retain their picturesque and historical aspects. 
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The monument itself mu'^t luclude : 

I. —The i-tiitue'- on Faiel. C.iImu. Kuua. and V>e/d — the 
four RetoimeVs v^'ho made (Teneva the temporal y or 
peimanent centre ot theii actiOty. 

The^e >tatue^ mu:^t he .grouped as to make that ut 

CalMii euiispicaous. ^ ^ 

The memory of Luther and Zwinu;U. as well as the wmik 
of Peter Viret, should aUo be lecalleel in ^onie manner 
entiielv left to the choice of the artist. 

IT --The Miiioiuidinu statues inu-t be those oi the 
^raiesmen \Yho were the leadeis or declared piutectois oi 
CaUiiii-iu: Cohgn\ ; WiUi im the Siknt : Oiuer Ci'yni- 
well: one or two ot the founder^ of the colonies in New 
England; Fiedeiick ^ViUiam of Btandenhuia. the Oieat 
Elector. These statues should be sq placed in the space 
allotted to the monument that each, while preserving its 
special importance and w'lthout being detached iiuiii the 
eti'<t‘)nhu‘, ma> be \iewed as a intmional to the -i itesman 
whose features it recalls. 

These histOiicJl tiguies it is pioposed to execute hy 
stages as the means come to hand, Cjinpetitoi s aie only 
lecpitsted to indicate wliat they coiisidei the be-t way 
of placing them. 

III. — it the artict desire- to introduce a •^et of has-reliets 
into his composition, the subjects must be exclusively 
chosen tiom the history ot the Ith and X^IItll 
centurie-. The Committee would like to see lecallrd tor 
example, thetollowina lustoiical incidents : — The Pleaching 
OI the Reformed Faith in CTeiieva: John Knox pitacliuig 
hetore Maiy Stuait : Henri IV. signing the Edict of 
Xantes : The Departure from Europe or ArriN al in America 
of the Mayjioict’f witli the first settleis of Xew England ; 
The Pi’eseniatiou of the Declaration oi Rights to 

William of Oiauue and Mary, proclaimed by Ikirliament 
King and Queen of England: The Welcome gneii by the 
Elector of P»randeiihui’g to the victims of the Revocation 
ot the Edict ot Xantes. 

The Competition is to be asses.sed by an Inteu- 
national jury ot nine members, Great Britalti 
beim? represented by Mr. G-eirge J. Frampton, 

h.a! , 

The jury has at its disposal a sum of 30,000 
francs tor prizes for the best designs. The value 
and number of the prizes is left entirely to the 
decision of the jury. Designs must be bent in 
not later than loth September next. 

Particulars and conditions may be seen in the 
Institute Library and may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretariat de rAssociation dn 
Monument de la Keformatioii, dG Hue du Stand, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Architectural and Topographical Society. 

This Society has been founded to make and 
publish a Survey of Objects of Archuectural and 
Archieuloglcal Interest in the British Ishiiid.s. _ The 
Society is controlled by an Executive Committee, 
nssibted by an Advisory C uuicil, at present con- 
sisting of Lord Avebury, Sir A. S. Scott-Gatty, 
Sir Abton Mebb, H..V [F,\ ^lessrs. Francis Bond 
MI.T.i, J. A. Gotch, F.S^A. [F.p T. G. Jackson, 
ii.A., Professor W. H. Lethaby '>\J, Mer\\ii 
Macartney, F.S.A. ;F.], and E. S. Prior, F.S.A, 
'F.A Mr. \Vilfrid I. Travers A., is lion. Secretary, 
and' the Society is located at 33 Old Oueen Street, 


Westminsrei'. The subscription i- 10>. tk/. per 
annum. 

it piN)iHj-ol to Collect, and iuep for refuvne.* 
in the unites ot the Society, imu-uicil drawings, 
bketcliLS and ]>hotogiMplm, t igtT’mr with an outiuiv 
map bho\\ing the po-itions ot places described or 
illustiated. The Society atcordiiigly appeaL to 
all who have any cumiectiuu \\ ah ancient iiuildaigs, 
whether ofticial or otherwmt-. to all clergymen in 
whose tharge there are churciies la* other buiidiiigb 
ot iuteie>t. and to all afcliiiects entrU''tLd wall 
alterations or c. liberation, t » a<'i^t in the work. 
Ot Iho-e W'hobe pObiUoii is that of owner or trubtee 
the Society ask that they Miould only grant per- 
mission for making records of the uioirauieius 
under their charge on condition that copies of buch 
records are depObited with the Society. Architects 
are asked to depObit either copies, or the origiiailb, 
of any notes made pre\ious to any alterations in 
the Society’s Library. 

A further object of the Society is the publica- 
tion ot a (quarterly journal, and the hrst number 
ot thib has just appeared under the title of *‘The 
Architectural and Topographical Record.” Its 
contents include descriptions and records of the 
paribhes ot Worth Mat ravers and Curte, in the 
county I f Dorset, with pen-and-ink sketches, plans, 
Ac. by Mr. AVilfrid I. Travers, and papeis dealing 
re,bpectively with the parishes of KelF, Jerpoint 
Abbey, AAwt>Avn Jerpoint, and Cailan. in the county 
of Kilkenny, by Mr. Conor O’Brien. 

Screens and Rood-lofts. 

In the golden age of English church art, the 
latter part of the tifteeuth and the early part of 
the sixteenth century, the one supreme achieve- 
ment — always excepting tlie stained glass — in the 
great paribh churches of East Anglia and Devon 
wats the rood-screen and rood-loft. The bubject, 
huw'ever, ha-- never been dealt with in book form, 
except in Pugin’s small volume, published in 
iSol, wiiich is mainly illustrated by Continental 
examples. Recent contributions by Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond [i'V, Mr. G. F. Fox, iMr. Aymer Vallance, 
and Dr. Cox have added much to the knowiedgo of 
this interesting subject, and a book is promised 
111 a few days by NIr. Francis Bond ' II.T.j, author 
of Cii'dtic ArchitCi taro in Kiuihuid. x\s in the 
larger work, the waiter employs the historic (H* 
evolutionary metliod, showing liow roods and 
rood-beams existed in the early Christian ’oasilica'^, 
their removal to the chancel arch, and their deNclop- 
ment into rood-scrccn< ; the superpobition from 
the fourteenth century of a parapeted loft; the 
debtructioii of the lofts at the Reformation or their 
traiibference to the wcbt wall d the navig cjj. at 
Stren^haiu, where the rood-bcreen and loft were 
moved bodily, and where the parapet of the loft 
^till retains its tier of painteJ saints ; from this it 
ib but a short step to the galleried churches of 
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Wren, Hawksmoor, and Gibbs. The book is to 
contain 152 illustrations from photographs and 
measured drawings, and will be published by the 
Oxford Press. 

Municipal Exhibition. 

The first Municipal Building and Public Health 
Exhibition, held at the Agricultural Hall, and 
closed List week, altbough on a comparatively 
modest scale, suggests possibilities of important 
develoiunents in the future, for the growth of 
municipal enterprise has reached a punt which 
gives ample scope for an exhibition dealing with 
the many-sided activities of public bodies. The 
floor space of the Agricultural Hall was well 
occupied with exhibits illustrating the latest prac- 
tice in town lighting, street paving and cleansing ; 
while traffic problems and sanitary science were 
also conspicuous features. The tramways depart- 
ment ot the London County Council was repre- 
sented by fully equipped iiiLHeis illustrating the 
conduit surface contact and cable tiamway systems, 
the Westminster City Council by illustrations of 
road construction and imalels of subways, while 
provincial corporations also contributed tj the 
loan section. The advantages of concrete for 
building construction were illustrated in several 
exhibits. Among the lectures delivered was une 
on Reinforced Concrete in Municipal Engineer- 
ing,” by Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, which ap- 
peared in full in some of the building journals 
last week. 

The late J. J. Stevenson 

We have to record, with deep regret, the death of 
Mr. John James Stevenson, F.S.A., which occurred 
at his ret:^idencG, 4 Porchester Gardens, on the 
5th May, at the age of seventy-six. The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., in 
announcing the sad event at the General Meeting 
last ^Monday, said : — There are probably few names 
more familiar tj us or more deserving of our re- 
spectful regard than the name of our late colleague, 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson. He was a 3 nan of considerable 
attainments, and, like a true Scotsman, very earnest 
in everything he did and a very close reasonta’ in 
working out anything entrusted to him. He was 
a very skilful architect, and I should like to sity a 
few words regarding something in his career which 
is de-^erving ot our attention. I would refer espe- 
cially to the conspicuous part he tookiu a movement 
some ft rty or hfty years ago with a few others— 
some oi whom, I am hai)py to say, are still living — 
with a view to improving house architecture, not 
only the planning, but the general aspect and the 
use of materials that for a long time had been out of 
fashion. I may allude to a very noticeable building 
in Bay swat or Road, called the Red House, vrhicb he 
built for himself, and which altered the character 
of street architecture in London. This was followed 


by a number of others of his own design in 
Kensington and elsewhere, all p^ossessing consider- 
able merit and showing undeniable individuality. I 
cannot emphasise this fact more fully than by quot- 
ing from an excellent work which Mr. Stevenson pub- 
lished on House Architecture as far back as 1880. 
The quotation which I will give you was evidently 
written at a much earlier date. He writes : ^Yithin 
the last year or two there has been a revival of the 
‘ Gueeir Anne ’ style fur town huuses and even for 
streets. The fashion seems to be spreading. It has 
received some accession of force from the schools of 
the London School r)oard, i^lanted in every district 
of London. For the architecture of a tew of the 
earliest of these I am respoirsible, having found by 
the practical experience of a house I buiit for myself 
in this manner that the style adapts it'^elf to every 
modern necessity and c invenieiice. It is as pliable 
as Gothic, having inherited its freedom, and is 
properly a brick style, and therefore specially suited 
for London houses.” I think after this statement 
we can but give credit where credit due, for the 
co-operation of John Stevenson in this movement, 
which has resulted so satisfactorily to us as archi- 
tects in recent years, ought nut to be lost sight of. 
We all know that the domestic architecture of 
England is cla.sed very highly by our brethren 
abroad. Perhaps in no other counti-y is domestic 
architecture so much regarded as it is in England. 
To add to this, to show how much i\[r. Stevenson 
did in this movement, I may say that at the 
Congress which was opened to-day in Vienna, and 
from which unfortunately so many of us are 
absent, the exhibits of British architects are 
restricted entirely to photograplis of domestic 
architecture in recent years. That shows, I think, 
that we should give credit to those who pioneered 
this movement, which has led to such satisfactory 
results. It only remains for me in my official 
capacity to ask you to bear in mind the services of 
our good friend who has gone from our ranks, and 
to approve of a letter of condolence being sent on 
behalf of the Institute to ^Irs. Stevenson and the 
family, expressing our very high appreciation of 
the services rendered by our late colleague John 
Stevenson in the promotion of architecture and 
the attendant arts in this country during a long 
and meritorious career. 

The motion was passed in silence. 

Professor Beresford Pite [F.], on rising to read 
the Paper printed on foregoing pages, said : Before 
reading my Paper I should like to say ’with regard 
to our late Fellow, ^Ir, Stevenson, that a few years 
ago 1 had the privilege of very close communication 
with him at tlie Royal College of Art in connection 
with his scheme for the restoration of the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus, The very great interest and 
the extraordinary antiquarian knowledge that he 
displayed in that particular subject has had a very 
con^iderahlo influence upon all the notions of wha't 
form that most mysterious but most interesting 
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building took. Stevenson’s name will live in con- 
nection with the Mausoleum as an antiijuarian. 1 
should also like to menti m another matter cm 
which be felt very deeply, and in which he exercised 
a very considerable infiaence on tlie prof, s^ion nt 
large, and that was in restraining the o\Lr-u--ti r- 
ing zeal that beset the ]n*ofe^^i(in a eu:>nerarit)n ag e 
Mr. Steveii'^on was one of the hi^l with l an are 
enough t3 withstand the tide that wtis hriiignie 
'>uch a stream of silver and grid int ) tl^e [)ockets 
of the profession.” 

Mr. Stevenson had been a Fellow oi the limritiito 
r^ince 1.S79. At one time he wa- a regular atten- 
dant at the Institute meetinas. and he coiULihiutd 
some very able Papers to the hnvx'-mi ruN-. A 
sketch of his professional career will be civeii m 
the next number of the Journal. 

The Colonial Examinations. 

The following Probationer, who passid the Inter- 
mediate Examination held in Sydney, X.S.W., in 
the month of December last, has been regnstered 
as SI /hie Ilf ll.I.BA. : — 

Greenavell : Carlyle hbatione; 1907': 

’• Holstcur,’ Powcdl Street. Killarl, 

Sydney, X.S.W. 


Vl.LlET) SOCIFa’IES. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

At the General Meeting of thi.- Institute, held 
on 7th May. Mr. Frederick Batchelor IP'S. Prcsl- 
dent, in the Chair, the following resolutions were 
pa-sed unanimously, \iz. : — 

‘•That on the earliest opportunity the Council 
shall take such action as it considers most 
adM^ahle to secure the inclusion of a 
Chair of Architecture in the new Irish 
Fniversities.” 

■* That in view of the national character and 
importance of the contemplated buildings 
in connection with tlie scheme for the new 
Irisli U niversitie-^, the (.lovormnent 1 m^ 
petitioned to promote a competition among 
architects resident and practising in Ireland 
for designs for the proposed buildings.” 

Northern Architectural Association. 

The Council of the Xortheim Arcliit(‘ctural Asso- 
ciation, in their Annual Pieport, observe : “It is a 
matter of general regret that the depression in the 
building and allied trades is so gre^it, thei'e ])eing 
little likelihood of an immediate improvement. 
In view ot this tbe Council have received a repri*- 
sentation from the Practice Committee expressing 
regret that so many young men are entering the 
profession at the present time, and pointing out 


tbe effects of this overcrowding. The Ct-uncil feel 
it a duty to the ratf]>ayer'' bn adly, and to thi- [u-o- 
fession ptrsunaliy. to protect numt iMrnt stly aLMUmi 
the iimtitutioii of a large. to>ily. and peiiuaiuuu 
architeetural siaif. "et up])_\ the At w cattle Cwrpnia- 
tiom knuwinL: that if pu]>lie wr.i-k wa- jdaei d in 
ordiiury eonip( titmn the latfiau r- and tie- aii of 
aichiteetmc Vi add buheialiiL i Wnhtht empl'A- 
iiuiit oi pruati tir'ii^ thee >-: wteiM i -* i-e nn tlc’ 
eiaaplctioii m tie w m k, v. lu ri j - du e '«t nl dn 
pr-iiiianeiit -tati never Cea^t and aMhitect'. who 
are all ratepayer^, are eontriianina t-) fund^ the 
tlfeer of which i- eaiming the ir un* m[do\imnt. ’ 

A li>t (d aiK'ient ladldiiiL'- in Xt WL.j^th -up. ai- 
Tyne .iiid the xiLiniry ha> ht * n p'a-}* in I .md 
i->iud hy the Xorthmn A-^ eiati-.u tor the lue 
aichiteetural -tudeiits. Co[at^ may h- ohraiiied 
from the Hoii. Seen tary. G llieham Pl.tL.eXb'W- 
ca-tle-npon-Tyne. pi ice G/. 


MINUTES. XIV. 

At the Fcairtceiith Geaeial Meeting lOih naivi ot the 
SL--ii>a lauT-U'', l.iM 'VFoinhiv. mrli M.i\ Rhi'n. ,;i s p m - 
i‘ie-ent : Mi Heia v T. Hale. 1’;- - -ZE t si-/. ■ v m I’n.j Chau : 
*2s fel’o'.^'- linclt lina llnieinher- oi the Cfauno, .;7 A--o 
ciat^ - (ineluhine S meinitfi’s of the Coipk 'li. 1 
date, and ^eveial M-itui- the Mmate- .a th- Vniuial 
General Meeting held Monday. 4th May p, 4n » . were 

taken .i- lead and -^iLined a- < '‘lo rr. 

The linn. StciLt.uv aiiinnnL'd the dii'a-*^ nf Jvdiu 
Ja.ine-- bteNeii^on. F.S.A.. / t" . and leteiie-l to h:s emi- 
nent ''ei\ice- to ai Lhitertnie, c-getiaUv n' rekition tn 
doine-tK. wnik; wlnaeiipon it wa- ler-dved tliat a ‘ettei of 
cniidolem e be -ent on belnilt uf the Iii-titiUe to Mis. 
S evt n-on and family expie^-ing the lueli ai>piec:ation of 
rneinhei- tor the ■seiviLf lemhred bv then kite colb aeiie 
in the promotion of aichiti cluie and the attendamt aits in 
till- country. 

The tnllowmg A--oi late-. attending fio tlie lii-t time 
-ince tl'eir election, weie numallv admitied b\ tJi* Cliair- 
inan. \\7 Max Edwaid Stahl ami I eo S\he-t*.i‘ Sn]li\.i;i. 

The Cliaitnuim on belialt of the Comn il made .* ^tite- 
ment diaracteiising a-; a mi-demeamun which -Inaild not 
be i\-pe<ited tlie action of a im mbei wlm Iscd i— ind.in 
envelopes colomably nnitatine tbe In-tirute o}!‘u la] ( n\e- 
lopc-, <i { lu ukii ( ontainmg m.e rni.ite -lat'anent- n -pei t- 
ing the woikol thePr.u ti( e Standing C’l >mmirti‘e. -uclijue- 
( I'ednig being calculated to exi 1 ci'-e an unjtrnpri inllm nee 
over membei - iii k cm ding then \ eti m tlie an iiiia 1 e]( c- 
tion-, 

V Paper bv ProRs^oi Heie-tuid Ibtc F.h on Tni Vi.. nr- 
'iriirin' n’lin Puri...! - m To'M.mn. ]ia\ mg 1 m <>11 uaid a nd 
illii-tiat( d by lantein \ie\\-, the -iibjtLt wa- di-cu^-* d. and 
a vott. oi tliauks pa--ed to tbe .lUtlioi liv acdamatimi. 

The ]>ioceedings ha\ mg t( immated, the Meeline sepa- 
1 att’d at b.dn p in. 




^lATELUAL. ?.y Paul AVaterhol'sf. M.A.Oxoii. 

An Essay read before the Leeds and Yorkslrire Architectural Society on I2th March 1908. 

ForiiLCi ii'.n s' arcorda. 

Molt e fiat e alia Inttuzion clclV arte 

Perch 'a risjKaiJcr la materia e -sorc/rt.— D ante, Paradiso. 

T he Esbciy which I here bring before you is written round a single word, the word material. 

‘Olaterial/ in fact, is niy title, but I preferred for purposes of your calendar to substitute 
the lunger expression which appears on the card," fearing that the one word would be 
misunderstood. ‘‘Material ' would (who knows?! have raised an unpromising vision of Baltic 
timber brands and Fletton bricks ; or, again, it might have engendered entirely false hopes in 
the direction of reinforced concrete or patent floors. I resolved, therefore, to keep back the 
word until I should have the opportunity of explaining what I mean bv it. 

I ])elieve that some ancient thinker defined art as the applicatiun of the infinite to the 
finite. I withhold his name simply because having tried in vain to verify the authorship I 
am beginning to conclude that I dreamt the saying. The definition is perhaps not a very close 
one in the case of our own art, architecture, but it certainly suggests an interesting line of 
thought, and one that lies close to the argument which I ask leave to put ])efore you this evening. 
Art is Skill and ^ gt)ing to weary you with any home-made definition of art, nor even 

Material. with a definition of architecture, though I am sorely tempted in this direction 

by finding that my last effort was just so long ago that I have forgotten the terms of my own 
formula : I will, however, a^k you to follow me far enough into the region of truism to recall 
that while from one point of view every aid can l>o analysed into the two elements of an End, 
and Means to that end, from another it can b^e described as Skill plus Material—^' Mind and 
matter you might say, l)ut erroneously ; for Skill, if you examine it, is sometimes both 

moie and less than mind, and i\JateiTal, as I propose to show, is 111 our art at least efiten more 

than matter. Skill may ])e partly an alfair of liereditary and physical abilitv of a kind that 
is hardly mental, and may also be so closely involved in genius as to be almost above the 
mental sphere. It is safer, therefore, not to s})eak of art as mind and matter, or even as the 
infinite applied to the finite, but rather as tSkill and ]^Iaterial. 

You will say that I am disregarding toolp which are an essential part of the performance 
ill most arts, 1 have not forgotten them, but I think we may set them aside in the present 
consideration as l)eing, when properly viewed, really a part of the material. 

“ Some Model 11 Condition^ of oui Ait.” 

Tliinl Vol XV. No. J'> — G .Tiuu 1 lU''. .> 
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Now very possi])ly you think me pedantic and tedious fm* descend iii;^ at tlii-' len,L;th into 
questions of definition vhich are abstract speculations rather than vord> ot practical inq'ort. 
But I hope to show that this word-splitting business is not really without it" pinqjose nor 
without its bearing on our daily life. The ever-interesting inquiry into the true nature and 
field of our art is not mere theory. It is a real help, if we conduct it hoiie^ily. in the [>roblems 
of our craft. 

In fact it is my belief that the success which crowns the efforts ot s(une of our contem- 
poraries and the failures wdiich sometimes dog our best-meant endeavours are really (jften due 
respectively to knowdedge and ignorance of the true scope of architecture. In other words, I 
believe that we sometimes err through ignorance of the nature and extent of what I am here 
calling b}" the name of “ Material.” 

The Material of material of architecture ? The readiest answer tliat the 

Architecture, material of architecture is the same as the material of building, architecture 
w at IS it. being no more than the art of building gracefully. But to this answer I object 

totally. It is w’rong ; and the measure of its wrongness is equal to the iniquity of that 
inefficient definition of architecture which dubs it glorified building — making architecture, so 
to speak, a mere adverb of the verb to build.” If every art is truly defined as skill plus 
material, then obviously material covers everything we make use of outside our own natural 
or supernatural endow’ment. You see at once that I am going to include under the term more 
than bricks and mortar, slate and stone, w^ood and plaster. You will gues^ that I mean to 
throw’ in, to begin with, the wdiole office panoply, the T squares and drawing-boards, foi tooB 
of all sorts as I said just now’ are rightly classed as part of the material. But, indeed, I mean 
to go further than this. Yon will guess, again, that the client’s money, or rather the sum of 
money which the client authorises the architect to spend, is also in many way^ worthy to be 
ranked as an element in the material. And now’ that I have mentioned money— and monev wTth 
a limitation— you will see more clearly the lengths to which I mean to take liiy sulqect. Most 
architects, I suppose even the most thoughtless, realise that money is in a ^ense the material 
of which they build ; but not ahvays do they recognise that the material at their disposal is not 
money in general, but a certain sum of money. If I mention the w’ord site ” in the same con- 
nection, you will see that I w’ant to suggest that the conditions and limitations of space, no le^s 
than of cost, are in themselves, as limitations, an integral part of material. 

There is, as you know, a school of architects, men for the most part w’hose names are not 
the least in the kingdom of architecture, w’ho wnuld descri])e their professional and artistic- 
obligations in some such w’ay as this 

‘‘ I am an artist. I have a reputation as an artist to cherish ; I have also a manner or style 
of my own to preserve. My w’ork must be lasting, and it must be good, and, above all, it must 
be essentially and inalienaldy mine. My ln'other the painter brooks no interference with liis 
choice of colours, wTth his style of draw’ing, or wTth the size and shape of his work. My brother 
the sculptor w’onT be dictated to in his choice Ijetween marble and l)ronze, and he certaiiilv 
w’on’t put a Boman nose on to the bust of a monkey-faced man just to please the sitter.” 

‘•Architecture,” he goes on to argue, is an art of quite as high standing as painting and 
sculpture : its ideals are as pure, its aims as high ; so that unless I stand up boldly for mv own 
intentions whenever they clash wdth those of my em}doyer I shall be not merelv tariuYliim^ 
my own reputation, but actually dragging dowm the art wliicli I represent.” 

To their great honour, be it said, the exponents of this theory very often go tlu* sacrificial 
length of throwing up their work rather than commit wdiat they iionestly feel to be a violation 
of their mission as artists. I will yield to no one in reverent ronpect for iho.m who put their 
ideals of art before their opportunities of gain. Tlii,. is nobility, even where it is quixotism. 
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Blit what I want us to ask ourselves to-night is whether the attitude of the man who thus 
heroically, to use the common phrase, quarrels with his bread-and-butter is always in the 
right from tlie purely artistic point of view. In fact, to bring the matter round to our subject, 
i> it not possible that he misses the meaning of the word ‘-Materiar’ *? Is it possible that by 
striving to overrule some of the conditions set before him he is in reality not vindicating or 
liberating his art, but really flinching from his art's opportunity? For to the artist every 
olistacle is not a rock of oifence, Imt a stepping-stone. 

Or, to change the metaphor, let us recall that in the hunting field the successful way of 
negotiating fences is not to have them removed, still less to go home in high-minded disgust. 
The Relation of co-ordination of our great art with painting and sculpture is a very 

Architecture to deceptive One. 

other Arts. more than once been my task to dwell on the false analogies that 

are bred by this association, and I hope you will forgive me for returning to them here again. 
I believe that if we apply our enlarged views on the subject of material to all these arts, we 
shall not only brighten our vision on the interesting subject of the mterrelation of the three, 
but maybe we j^hall gain a clearer knowledge of the true nature of each. It is of course true 
that just as brick and stone aie not the whole material of the architect, so paint and canvas, 
clay and marble, are not respectively the whole material of the painter and the sculptor, 

A child and a savage believe that the art of the painter and the sculptor consists in imita- 
tion of natural objects — a view which wais largely held even by great ones among the men 
of old, and that even in the most cultured days of Greece and Borne. It is a view’ which is 
to-day held, not merely by children and savages, but by vast masses of towui councillors, 
commercial travellers, clergymen, and princes. 

We know\ however, that to the true philosopher of art such a view Is puerile ; that vexu- 
similitude, how’ever faithful, is not in itself art ; that the presentment of nature is but a basis, 
so to speak, of the painter's and the sculptor's arts. In fact, if we treat these arts as we are 
treating architecture, w’e shall be ready to look on this business of imitation wflth wfliich 
painter and sculptor are concerned as being in a sense material. It is a part of the rules of 
the game, one of the conditions ; and as such it stands, not as the end of painting or sculpture, 
but as one of its preliminaries or data. 

But the matter another w’ay. If you are going to regard building — W’eather-proof accom- 
modation- - as the end and essence of architecture, then you may legitimately consider 
imitation as the essence of the sculptor's and the painter's arts ; Inxt if not — and I think you 
w’ill not — then it becomes abundantly clear that the correlation of architecture to the sister arts 
is a very different relation from that usually imagined, and a very much closer one ; much 
closer for this reason that, instead of raising a barrier by saying that painting and sculptui'e 
are imitative arts, while architecture is a constructive art, you realise that, intimately as the 
arts are connected with the imitation and the construction respectively, the art itself is beyond 
them both - if not outside them, at least above them. 

In deposing building from its position as the essence and crown of architecture, and in 
de]>osing imitation from the same eminence in painting, I am not making light of either. Far 
from it. Each is a suic (jua )wn, an essential condition wuthout which the results of the 
resx^ective arts are unattainable. Indeed, it is a mere platitude to say that imitation alone is 
not painting, photography and the making of casts being instances of imitation wdiich falls short 
of the painter's and the sculptor's arts. And of course it is equally a truism that building is 
not architecture. 

I do not ->,1% tli.it tliL‘ iht of tile wa-^ siinpU' imitation : know that it far transcended meie repiesenta- 

tion. nut the \Miteis who alludo to painting and sculpture did not. I Lliink, recognise or talk about the higher asi^ects. 
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But my pointj to get l^ark to it, tluit the arti^U of the other arts are as likely to 
mistake the limits of material as ^Ye are, and that it is essential in all the arts to regard 
material as inviolahde, except in certain direction-. 

Shall I admit that imitation and huilding lie so close to tin- artistic element in their 
respectu’e arts that in the matter of techni(|iie they are indissoluhly mixed? The elimination 
of the elements is a philosopher's business, not the craft-man'- : we can only pnn'e the <li^‘ 
tinction by lealising that the imitation and the huilding can he done, and marvellously well 
done, without the aid ; ov/e the art is separable from them, and they are not it. 

In one sense we have brought architecture nearer to p anting and sculpture by recognising 
that in these latter imitation lies on the side of material rather than on the immaterial or spiritual 
side of the craft, yet there is a wide difference between architecture and the sister arts in this 
very point— the extent to which it is influenced by material. A sculptia* busy on a B-yche for 
a patron contends on the material side with, let us say, the properties of marble, the lighting of 
the room in which his ffgure is to stand, the necessity for making his figure anatomically like 
a woman, and, linalljg such important tribes as the warming and lighting of his own studio, 
his food, his temper, and perhaps his wife's temper. All these are material, and on the other 
side stands skill, and involved in it that mysterious relation which a man's ego hears in tlie 
realm of thought to heiven and hell, and to the vorld of men and women, to poetry, to prose, 
and to the classical dictionary. But the list of force.^ on the material side is in the architect’s 


ease a longer one, and one less capable of influence, of alterations, to meet our needs. 

Material slow Here perhaps I may be allowed to tell you what iiillueiice it was that 
to answer. made me choose Material ’ as the subject of this Paper, and wliat has made 

me give to material this special sense. 

Dante in a verse of the Faradi^u speaks, by way of metaphor, of tlie frequency with 
which works of art fail of their perfection becaur^e the material will not an-wer — is deaf, is 
unresponsive. The passage set me thinking of architectural failures and of those things whose 
deafness, whose unwillingness to answer, contribute to those failures. Heaven knows the 
failure is often enough due to no outside cause. But whether it is due to impotence within 
or to force without, we realise in the light of Dante's suggestion that the material with which 
ice are concerned, the externals vith which our art plays and works, must he wider in range 
than those things which are material to the builder. 

Dante’s metaphor implies perhaps that in cases the deaf matter is too stubborn for the 
artist's call, and maims what should be their perfect offspring ; but Dante woubl not teach a 
doctrine of general hopele^^sness. Failure there may be, and matter may be the cause ; but 
the stumbling and fall of one and other here and there is but a chalUaige to others to over- 
corne* Material may be deaf, our call should be the louder. A\A must take it as we find it, 
but we must not leave it so. Our coat may be, must be, cut according to our cloth, Imt we 
shall see, if we are artists, that it is a coat. 

I have indeed come very near to defining material as the uiialterahlo : hut to so call it 
would ])u ridiculous, for the marble from which Michatd Angelo has dragged a Aladonna is 
certainly altered, and the clay of Jluekinghamshire is magically transformed l^efore it becomes 
the stately stock brick vault of the Cathedral at AVestmiiisler. 


Material must be 
handled in a.- 


But vluit I do mean, and mav rightly mean, about the uualterahleness of 
mateiial is this, that theie aie at least certain properties in each of the things 


ownX^tuTai*’ ^ classing as material that ought riglitly to l)e ronsiaered as iinaltor- 

Qualities. able, SO that that is a point at wliicli eaeli iiiatorial ^ays no to tlie artist. And 

^Yhat I am coming to by tliese roundabout ramljlings is just lliis point, 
tliat the “no “ wliicli pulls us up in one avenue after anotlior is a refusal to be respected, not 
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iircGs-arily to ])g fouyGit. Stone says, I won't span an opening more than so many feet wide; 
wood r-ays, 1 won't bear a transverse strain of more than so many hundredweight ; brick says, 

1 vou't kee}) out the weather under certain conditions; iron says, 1 vill rust if you leave me 
naked; marble “^ay^, I decline to look respectable out of doors in London: all these are 
eoinmonplac^ of our craft in the region which we familiarly call ^‘Material." 

The refu.-ais, the ‘'noes/' are jubt as emphatic and just as w'orthy of respect in the wider 
realm which in this Paper I am admitting to the title Material,’’ and whenever the no 
c«.)ines it is a challenge to the artist’s skill, not a barrier to his as 2 )iration. The ten yards of 
frontage say no to your attempt to build a forty-foot facade ; your employer says no when 
you attempt to force on him a Palladian villa in substitution for the bungalow his soul desires ; 
his purse says no when you design a ten-thousand-pound house to meet his six thousand 
pounds of savings. 

^ ^ . Here vou are quite at libertv to sav that it is the architect’s business to 

Tne Employer, IS " 

he too a part of throw unwelcome daylight into the brain of the client who wants, so to speak^ 
Material? quart for the price of a pint. That is true enough. One of the 

architect’s duties is to tell his employer what money can do, and what it won’t do. We 
are all familiar with the gentleman who has studied the Studio, and Mr. A's book on 
Country Homes, and Mr. B’s book on Cottages, and Mr. C’s book on Bungalows, with the 
result that he hnoics he can get a house with ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, a billiard-room, 
stables, usual ohices, and three large reception-rooms for two thousand pounds. Are we, you 
will ask in derision, to accept this good man's desires and his means as two unalterable factors 
in the compound of material ? Certainly not. But the right way of showing him the way out 
of his dithculty is surely this : Dear Sir," you will say to him, am willing to work 
under conditions -‘it is my nature to,’ as Dr. Watts says — but you have brought me for a 
btart two irreconcilable conditions ; you and I must confer and reason with each other. 
The sculptor couldn’t make you a life-size figure out of a four-foot length of marble ; the 
painter couldn't paint you a full-colour portrait if you deprived him of half his colours. 
You must decide which of your two desires is the stronger — the desire to spend only two 
thousand pounds, or the desire to get the accommodation you have scheduled.’' 

A result of thi^ conversation may possibly be a solution of the dilemma ; but it may 
also happen that being a hot-headed pair of disputants you agree to separate. The client — 
client no longer— will tell you and your extravagant notions to go to Jericho, and you will tell 
him to go back to his handbooks on cheap houses— a course which will end in his employing 
and sweating a meeker architect to do the plans, while he will take credit for the designs 
himself. He will, moreover, inevitably face the money difficulty without the benefit of your 
advice and consolation. 


This, of course, is the wrong result ; chietly because you have forgotten that your own 
hot temper and that of your client are elements in the material with which you have to deal. 
Instead of approaching your ungainly block of marble like a Michael Angelo, and stealing 
from it chip by chip a goddess or a saint, you have flung your block away. This is not art. 
It is simply misapplication of material. 

The Age of Bcmember, a client with large needs and small means is quite a legitimate 

Miracles. prol)lem and quite worthy of solution. Yon cannot work a miracle, you say. 

But why not '? A miracle is only a marvel, and a marvel is a very simple synon3mr for a 
work of art. If ,vou cannot work miracles you may be a builder ; but you are not an 
architect, that is, an artist. 

I haven’t said that yon can go uU lengths in miracle ; ,vou cannot actuallA’ and literalH 
give your client a quart for the i^rice of a pint — or if you do it is proba])h' a quart of poison — 
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but you can with faith, which moves other things than mountains, do the incredible, wliich, 
after all, is much the same as the impossible. 

But I see that I am in danger of rather inverting or distorting my argument. ]\Iy 
meaning in this context merely is that the providing of the largest possible hou^e for the 
smallest t»ossil)le figure is one of the bits of material that is well worth the artist's shill. 
Purpose is Purpose, again, special purpose, in a building is a (piality in material wliich 
Material. e\en nowadays is too often regarded as a factor which may be made to give 
way to supposed artistic considerations. This is terrible heresy. There are few men left who 
would insist on applying ciisped Gothic windows to a chemical laboratory, but there are lots of 
architects who will stoutly maintain that the desire of shopkeepers for large areas of jdate 
glass is a demand to be withstood tooth and nail in the sacred name of art. 

There is no doubt whatever that the purpose of a building, specially one ])iiilt for a 
scientilic or technical end, is an element in material which admits of no detiection or dis> 
tortion. I honestly believe that any concession made to an architect's notions of design 
which diminishes in any sense the elhciency of a technical building is, so far from being a 
tribute to art, nothing more than an admission of the artist’s failure. Thib consideration 
brings us at once face to face with the question of tradition — the place occupied by tradition 
and precedent in the region of design. 

Tradition a sad Pbe obligation of all architects to the happv bondage of tradition is in itself 
part of material in our new sense of the word. 

It is the plea expressed or unexpressed that he must not wander from traditional forms 
that most usually lands an architect in the predicament of hampering the usefulness of a 
technical building by concessions to design. AVe must be very tender with the architect here. 
His trouble is that material is being deaf in the most cruel degree ; his case is a hard case, for 
his duty is heavy on both sides of the scales. 

Some honest folk would say, '' Don't bring an architect to bear at all on a building wdiose 
direct and utilitarian needs are quite at variance with the fancies of architecture.'’ Indeed, 
some architects themselves would say, Don't call me in to build your warehouse or your 
factory. I must be true to my craft, and it is not a craft that recognises the possibility of 
artistic work in buildings of a purely commercial or technical character. Architecture,'’ he 
will go on to say, is concerned wuth buildings which for one reason or another have a character 
wdiicli elevates them above the bare necessities of economic housing; it is further bound up 
with certain traditions which have nothing wdiatever in common with prosaic and modern 
utilitarianism. If a building is of such a kind that the fulfilment of its structural necessities 
is at variance with preconceived notions of style, in such matters as roof form, wundow' sizes, 
and the like, it is Ijetter left (juite frankly to those constructors wdio are not burdened w'ith 
obligations towards the honourable traditions of architectural form." 


But I ask you, Can such an argument possilfiy Ije right oi’ sound ? 

Deus ex There w’as a rule among the playwu’ights of Greece and Dome respecting 
Machina. introduction into their dramas of the supernatural. The ditliculties of 

dramatic composition being in those days perhaps as acute as they are now, inferior 
wTiters w^ere apt to make an undue use of the device of divine intervention. The entrance 
of a god upon the stage which would ennoble a drama already iinble, if used as a mere 
subterfuge by the incapable author to help his muddled characters out of a situation into 
wdiich his owoi incompetence had driven them, brought discredit alike on tlie dignity of the 
drama and the honour of the gods. Therefore said Horace in his rules for poets, Don't intro- 
duce a god into your play unless you have a problem W’ortliy of his unravelling. 

Is it in the spirit of Horace, and wuth the airs of Olympus, tliat an architect holds back 
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from bueh tabkb as we have been discussing'? If so, I think the architect may step down 
from his godhead — or, l)etter still, let him realise, as he surely may, that, so long as the build- 
ing that cries out for his help is honourable in its purpose, it comes within Horace's definition 
of a knot worthy of a god’s untying. 

Dignus vindice never so strange in its character, so new in its needs, or so revo- 

lutionaiy in its appeal against traditional form, it is impossible to conceive of 
any building the designing of which is beneath the dignity of an accomplished architect's skill. 
It may present by its problem a material which is unusually deaf ; but the prince among 
architects is he who will call from that deafness an answer, not he who meets the deafness 
with dumlmebS. 

By this time I think I hear someone whose patience is nearly exhausted say, ‘‘ This 
view of yours about material, this grouping under the name of material, not only all the 
physical products with which building is effected, but also half at least of the operations in 
^^hich the architect displays his talent, is a ridiculous whittling down of the sphere of the art 
itself. You have defined architecture by elimination, and have left but an invisible needle 
point as the residuum." 

I think I will answer this first by an illustration. There is a story in the autobiography 
of Berlioz which relates that when he was wandering, apparently without purpose, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean he was arrested as a suspicious person and subjected to a police- 
court trial. "'AYhat was he doing?" said his tormentors. '‘ Composing,*’ said the composer. 
At that they laughed aloud, and with an air of conviction reminded him that musical com- 
position was not to be accomplished without the aid of a grand piano. 

I was going to say that good planning though an essential element in good architecture 
was one of the things that have to be set down on the material side ; the remembrance of this 
story assures me that I may almost go further still. 

All the outward and drawing-board manifestations of the design as well as all the mani- 
festation in wood and stone are grand piano, in other words are material. The art, the 
architecture, is an inner thing which the architect may bear about with him on the sea shore, 
and run therewith the same risks as Berlioz. Happily a drawing-board as a badge of sanity 
is more easily carried than a pianoforte. Shall we, then, merely carry drawing-l)oards ))ecaiise 
there are fools about who may misunderstand our motives if we show no other evidence of 
occupation than a hand pressed to a heated brow ? Heaven forbid ! The drawing-board lies 
closer to the brain than that. In fact you will spring out at me with the observation that the 
parallel to the drawing-board in the musician's realm is not the grand piano at all, but the 
sheet of ruled music paper. And you are quite right. The fact of course is that the parallel 
must not be pressed too far ; its value really lies in this, that just as the musician can do the 
deepest and highest part of his work without making any such outward denioimtration of it 
as is visible or audible to the police, so most architects will acknowledge that many of their 
toughest problems have found their solution, not through the point of a pencil, but in pure 
brain exercise carried out in bed perhaps or by the aid of a pipe at the fireside. 

This talk about music reminds me of another point which will help our argument. The 
mistake made l)y the gendarmerie in the case of Berlioz was not merely a misunderstanding 
of the method of musical composition, but a subtler and commoner mistake : the confusion of 
one art with another. There are in the kingdom of music, two arts — perhaps more — the art 
of the composer and the art of the executant ; and if you come to think of it these arts differ 
in the scope of their material, a reflection which at least suggests the possibility that the 
differenct' between one art and another is largely the difference between their materials. At 
all events wo discover what Aristotle discovered long ago, that every art of any consequence 
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has subsidiary artb attaeluMl id it. I am not ^urt* wlidllaa’ duylii nm liyhtly to la-t i-vi* tlu* 
term ‘‘art" for the sovereign or primary arts, llnding >dUUMitliLr titk tiir tin* or ancillary 
crafts. 

An Art often music, for im-taiice, there is a clear line to Oe drawn latween the 

confused with an creative art of the comi)0>er and the iiUt'rpiAtative '-kill of the conductor and 
Allied Art. orchestra. Ikit it was^ as we saw, a ccaifimion l»elwtt'n the coinpo-t rk art 

and the performer's \Yhich led to Berlioz's arre>t, and the >amt‘ coiifu'-ion lead'- to trouhk‘ in 
the other arts. 

The people who find art in a picture which i- merely a reali-tic repre-onlatiMii of a natural 
object, wdiether it l)e a r-lice of salmon or a race-hoi\-e. are making the mi>take of the [ii*o'-ecutoi - 
of Berlioz, and similarly those who think a man a good architect merely Ijecaimt* he i- a good 
constructor make the very same mistake. And it i^' my belief that we can reduce tlu-e mis- 
takes to misapprehension of material. I wall not stay to discu.-s now why it i^ that the man 
wdio can imitate salmon-slices and race-horses in paint is not tlnrehy entitled to the name ot 
artist, whereas the musical conductor, the singer, and the violinist are or may be : I ait it is 
clearly demonstrable that what is the goal of a subsidiary arti>t or craftsman ])ecome- in turn 
material to his higher brother. In music indeed the interpretative craft'^men are them-elves 
the material of the conductor, and he in turn is the material, or a part of the material, of the 
composer. 

In painting there is no such despotism of the master painter over craftr^meii, lait still 
that imitation of nature wBich is to the salmon-and-racehorse man the acme of skill becomes 
to the real artist material ; and the architect w’e see once more vindicates his claim to kinsliip 
with the musician ])y having among his material, not merely the full craft of the constructor, 
but a whole army of constructive beings, general contractors, tradesmen, labourers, and even 
artists of sublimest art. 

Perhaps I may now^ pull these roving thoughts together with a urief re- 
hearsal of the argument in other language. 1 think I might sum tlie matter 
up thus: All arts may reasonably be analysed into the tw'o elements of Material and Skill. 
The justice of such an analysis is obvious ; and if once this division is admitted it become^ 
clear that all Avhich is not skill in any given art is a part of the material. In fact even the 
merely physical part of the skill seems almost to fall on to the material side of the balance. 
In any ease it emerges as fact that in most of the arts the realm of material is a much wider 
one than is generally supposed, and that in our own art, the art of architecture, the word 
“Material may legitimately cover a surprisingly large field. To assume that the material of 
the architect is the same as that of the builder is to misunderstand altogether the range of the 
artist’s opportunity. Material means in any art the whole army of externals with which the 
brain of the artist has to contend, his obstacles, if you care to call them so in other words, 
his means of expression. This question is not one of merely artificial or academic importance. 
The necessity of appreciating the true limits of material in architecture as in other arts lies 
in this, that the craftsman has to take material as he tiuds it. He has indeed to transform 
it — it is this transformation or metamorphosis wdiich is the very act of art—but in the be^iu- 
ning his business is to take it as it comes, and to treat it accord’uuf to thr har.s of if'< oir/t 
nature. If, then, the architect once realises that material for him includes not mereiv bricks 
and mortar, but such things as the shape and value of a site, the employer's needs, the employer’s 
means, and all the other legitimate conditions of his problem, including ])ef()re all thiii<<s iho 
practical purposes of his building, he finds his mind relieved of certain scrupks which some- 
times assail an architect's conscience, or, in the absence of a conscience, his pride Ilis 
responsibility as regards material in this large sense is restricted first to making sure tliat the 
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material is worthy, and honest, and next to being certain that he (the architect) is making the 
very best use of it. 

There are certain conditions of architectural design which are often (and w’rongly) looked 
upon as controllable by the architect; there are certain others which are often (equally 
wrongly) considered prohibitive of architectural treatment. But if both these classes of 
conditions are relegated, as they certainly should be, to the department of material, we should 
on the one hand put a check on many architectural extravagances which arise from a misguided 
departure from legitimate and authoritative conditions, and on the other architects would be 
encouraged to persevere in handling certain problems which nowadays too often run the risk 
of being considered beneath an architect's notice. 

It is quite easy at this point to put a false meaning on my suggestion. You might accuse 
me of recommending architects to go and do what they are told by their clients without 
disputing the conditions set before them. But, indeed, my argument carries with it no such 
conclusion My intention in classing the client — I prefer, by the way, to call him the 
employer — among the material is not that the architect should, so to speak, swallow him 
whole (for that is not the legitimate use of architectural material), but rather that the architect 
should deal with him at least as reasonably as he does with the other means at his disposal. 

An architect is an adviser, like a medical man, and one of his duties is diagnosis — diagnosis 
of the employer’s needs — which may not necessarily be identical with the words in which he 
first exjDresses them ; and the architect who carries out unreasonable orders without question 
is guilty of a double misuse of material. He has probably misused his employer’s money ; he 
has certainly misused his own talent. 

Last week my eye fell upon a strange story from a book on Persia, which is a ludicrous 
comment on the relation of architects to their employers on the one hand, and to material on 
the other. 

A king of Persia, in days gone by, was a mighty hunter. One day with many friends 
he made an unusually large bag of big game. The day of sport was followed by a day of 
feasting, during which an attempt was made to consume the entire proceeds of the slaughter. 
This was unlike a modern sportsman, but the king showed the modern spirit in a desire 
to keep the heads as trophies. No hall or staircase could have accommodated them, so 
he sent for an architect, of all people, and orJered him to make the heads into a neat 
pyramid. After a while the architect returned, smiling, to the monarch to report progress. 
“ Have you finished ? " said the king. ‘‘Not quite, sire,'’ said the architect; still need 
the head of some conspicuous beast to crown the whole.” '' Conspicuous beast ! ” said the 
king, who loved a jest, your own head shall be honoured.” So they cut oft' the architect’s 
head and, to the satisfaction of all the company, planted it on the top. According to some 
accounts the heap of skulls may still be found in Ispahan surmounted by what is evidently 
the skull of an architect. 

Even this ridiculous tale has a moral. What you and I should have done would have 
been, no doubt, to take instructions attentively ; but noticing that the king was in a state of 
unreasonable excitement, and not fit to give orders, we should have gained time by promising 
to call again in the morning with a :^-inch scale elevation of the proposed pyramid. Con- 
sidering the period in which the event occurred, I am afraid that the poor fellow deserved 
what he got. Nowadays the punishment is less humorous and less severe, but it is still 
possible for architects to do things just as silly as building up a bleeding pyramid of dead 
heads. A foolish order should not be capped by a foolish performance, or in the end one fool 
may off with the other fool's head. On the other hand, I hold that nothing can excuse the 
setting aside by an architect of conditions relating to cost and requirements, provided that 
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sach conditions are reasonable. Nothing can justify an architect in ])elieving that a proldem 
in design is unworthy of his attention because either of its simplicity or of its special or 
technical character. Ne^y needs and strange needs, large ambitions and small means, these 
present difSculties, no doubt, and obstacles : but obstacles are in art's vocabulary only 
synonyms for opportunities. The tough marble waiting to be hewn into a ^ enus is but a 
parallel to the obstinate material of the other arts. For artists there are no real impossibili- 
ties even among the acute difficulties of modern civilisation, d’radition, our gi*eat mistress, 
may sometimes seem irreconcilable with technical or commercial needs : but all that is 
needed in the hardest case is a miracle, and a miracle is only another name for a work of art. 


REVIEWS. 

TUDOR HOUSES. 

The Domestic Architecture of England duiing the Tudor 
Period. Illustrated ni a series of Photoijraphs and 
Measured Drairinr/s of Country Mansions. Manor 
Houses and smaller buildings, accompanied by an 
Historical Descriptive Text, including a huge number 
of Plans and Details. By Thomas Garner and Arthur 
Stratton. To be completed in TJuee Parts. Part I. 
Fo. Bond. 1908, zct' *2/. 2s. [B. T. Batsfoid. 94 Hhih 

Holborn. tr.C.l 

This is one of those sumptuous and charming 
books for which Mr. Batsford has become famous 
during the last ten or twelve years. It takes up 
the story of English domestic architecture some 
hundred years before the period dealt with in The 
Architecture of the Benaissance in England^ and, 
when completed, it will show not only the work 
of Tudor times, but also how the purely English 
tradition was affected by foreign influence, and will 
link up the work of Henry Ylh’s time with that of 
Elizabeth. 

The captious critic might conceivably object that 
the scope of the book is at variance with its title ; 
and indeed even the little piece of special plead- 
ing in the Introduction hardly reconciles us to 
the application, in an architectural sense, of the 
term Tudor to Elizabethan and -lacobean buildings, 
as well as to those of the time of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. Surely the need in architectural 
nomenclature is to find means of differentiating 
phases of style rather than of confounding them. 

But when this grumble is over there is nothing 
further of importance to cavil at, and it is a con- 
tinual pleasure to turn over the pages of the text 
and the splendid illustrations. The introduction 
is a scholarly piece of work, not merely of archi- 
tectural but of general interest, treating the change 
of style not from a narrow, technical point of view, 
but from a broad, historical standpoint. The de- 
scriptions of the various plates give a succinct 
account of the buildings illustrated, with enough 
of their history to enable the reader to place them 


in their proper sequence in the story of archi- 
tectural development ; and if they sometimes leave 
him with a few points unexplained, he must re- 
member that nothmg short cf a lengthy monograph 
could do all that he would desire in this respect. 

Me all know in a general way how rich England 
is in fine examples of domestic architecture, but a 
bmk like this brings the fact more vividly before 
us, particularly by the help of the large and excel- 
lent photographs, which enable anyone armed with 
a magnifying-glass to grasp the minutest detail of 
moulding or carving. The Tudor period seems to 
be as rich in examples as the Elizabethan or the 
later phases of the Renaissance, and the thanks ( f 
the public are due to the authors and publishers 
for bringing to our knowledge, in so complete a 
manner, buildings of which we have heard from 
time to time, but which it is the lot of few to be 
able to visit. The late Mr. Garner had made a 
special study of this phase of English work, and 
after his death it was not easy to find anyone 
competent to take up the task where he left it ; 
but in Mr. Stratton the right man was found — a 
skilful draughtsman, with a knowlelge of his 
subject, and enthusiasm in setting it forth. 

The first thing about the houses here illus- 
trated that strikes the student of domestic archi- 
tecture is that they were built for pleasure rather 
than for defence. The days of jealously guarded 
entrances and of small windows were jmssing 
away. They had not yet quite ceased, however, 
and as a rule the windows are small compared 
with those of a century later. But where they 
are in safe p- sitions, or where they light import- 
ant rooms, no great restriction was placed upon 
thedr extent, and, especially in bay-windows, they 
aftbrd many charming and not a few magnificent 
examples. Such are the grand range of windows 
at Forde Abbey (Plate x.) or the bay-windows at 
South Petherton (Plate xii.), Thornbury Castle 
(Plates xxvii., xxviii.), llorbam Hall (Plate xxix.), 
Hengrave Hall (Plate Ivi.), and the three 
examples on Plate cxlv. Not only were the 
rooms thus made cheerful, but they were often 
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elaborately decorated, both as to the walls and 
the ceilings. The former were panelled, largely 
with the linen pattern, and later with work in 
which there was a considerable infusion of the 
Italian influence. A fine example of both these 
types is to be seen at Thame Park (Plate xx\4.). 
Incidentally it may be doubted whether the state- 
ment on page 54 that the “spur” doorway (of 
which there is an example at Thame Park) owed 
its origin to Tudor times, can be substantiated, 
inasmuch as frequent references are made in the 
Liberate Rolls of the time of Henry III. to some 
kind of inner porch, which was variously deno- 
minated the sporam,” “ sporum,” “sperum,” 
and “ esperum.” 

The ceilings of Early Tudor times were formed 
of heavy moulded beams carrying others of lighter 
scantling ; later they were fiat with rectangular 
panels formed by mculded ribs of wood, and later 
still, according to our author, of plaster ribs ; but 
the date of the first plaster ribs has yet to be 
dtTinitely fixed, and it is very doubtful whether 
the date will be found in Henry YII.’s reign, or 
indeed much before the middle of Henry YIIT.’s. 
Perhaps in the succeeding parts of the book Mr. 
Stratton may be able to throw light upon this 
interesting point. 

One or two other matters may be mentioned as 
being debatable. It is suggested that the Tower 
at Cothele was placed where it is for the sake of 
the view. It is doubtful how far a “view ” — that 
is, the pLasure of looking at beautiful scenery — 
afiected the disposition of any house before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The term “ with- 
drawing room ” is applied to the family room 
adjoining the great hall in several early examples. 
Is there any authority for the use of this term before 
Elizabeth's time? \Yould not “parlour” be more 
correct ? 

These, however, are t rides, and do not detract 
from the value of the book. Mention must be 
made of the plans of houses, which show the stage 
of development at which dwellings had by this time 
arrived — considerably in advance of their pre- 
decessors, but neither so commodious nor so in- 
geniously planned as those of the end of the 
sixteenth century. The measured details are 
excellent, admirably drawn, and carefully executed, 
in spite of a slip on Plate xxiv. (detail at A), where 
two dimensions, obviously different, are figured 
alike. The photographic details are also excellent, 
and do full justice to the vigour of the subjects, 
notably on Plate cxxxix., which exhibits bits of 
heraldic modelling as tine as anything to be found 
in England. If the remaining parts of the book 
maintain the high level of the first, it will form 
one of the most valuable additions to an architec- 
tural library which have appeared in recent years. 

J. A Gotch 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. 

The Charm of the Englibh Vilkuje. By P. II. Ditchneld, 

M.A. Illubt) ated by Sydney li. Jones. So. Lund. 1908. 

Price Is. (jd. net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, 

K.C.J 

“ Of all situations for a constant residence, that 
which appears to me most delightful is a little 
village far in the country.” So wrote Miss Mit- 
ford ; and although so remote a place of residence 
may not be equally delightful to everyone, and 
some, indeed, may find themselves more in agree- 
ment with the Italian person of quality, who 
said : “ Had I but plenty of money, money enough 
and to spare, The house for me, no doubt, were a 
house in the city square,” yet no one can be alto- 
gether insensible to the beauty of our English 
country-side and the charm of its numberless 
scattered Hilages. 

The charm of these villages increases with one’s 
knowledge of them, and for the benefit of those 
whose knowledge is limited Mr. Ditchfield has 
written his latest book. In it he shows how much 
the village owes to the geological formation upon 
which it stands, and how dependent its appearance 
is upon the quality of the local building stone. 
Thus a village in a granite district differs in many 
ways from one in a locality in which is found a 
free-w'orking limestone ; and both these, again, are 
markedly different from one where building stone 
is unobtainable, but where timber is plentiful. 
This endiess variety of our villages is one great 
cause of their charm ; another is their permanence. 
Who can tell the age of a village ? When, why, 
by whom was it founded ? Who gave it its name ? 
Who laid out the road upon w^hich it stands? 
Such questions are easy to ask, but the answers 
to them are lost in the dim twilight of the dawn 
of history in this island. Since that far-off time 
numberless generations have come and gone, but 
the village remains ; not, of course, altogether 
without change, but with surprisingly little. The 
road through it may still follow the line of the one 
w'hich the Roman engineers made— or, perhaps, 
more correctly, re-made — at the time of the Roman 
occupation. The mill which the Conqueror’s sur- 
veyors noted when they were making the returns 
for the Domesday Book may still, perhaps, be 
found, although no longer continuing its life of 
usefulness. And the church tower may have been 
a familiar object to the neighbourhood since the 
twelfth century. “ The old tower of the village 
church,” writes Mr. Ditchfield, “seems to say, 
‘ Je suis, je reste. All things change hut I.’ ” 
Why the church tower should be made to speak 
in ungrammatical English, however, or why it 
should misquote MacMahon’s historic phrase, is 
not evident. 

And then when one comes to take a village in 
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detail what a wealth ef interest and charm there 
is in its several parts — in its church, its manor- 
house, its cottages with their clipped hedges and 
gardens full ot dowers, its shops, its inns, its 
grammar school, its almshouses, its green, its 
bridge, and so on 1 Upon all these Mr. Ditchheld 
has much to say, as well as upon such lesser 
matters as sundials and weathercocks, pillories, 
ducking-'^tools and whipping-posts, wayside and 
other cro?>es, barns and dovecotes ; and everything 
he .says i'- interesting. 


The illustrations, of which there are no less than 
120, form a most important feature of the book, 
and deserve a special word of praise. These are 
all by ^Ir. Sydney R. Jones, who has a remarkably 
wide and intimate knowledge of our English vil- 
lages, and who is well able to portray their many 
charms. The character of his work may be well 
judged from the examples which, by the kindness 
of Mr. B. T. Batsford, the publisher, are here re- 
produced. 

Krdingfon. BenJAMIX WaLKEK iJ.'. 
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By J. D. Grace [II. A. \ 



IX ixrii ANI»ELY AXri IHt: LHAIBAU GAILL\Rn 


E OUEN, Chartres, Le Mans— ail familiar names 
to architects, but as helds of study inex> 

' haustible, for do they not include the noblest 
triumphs of Gothic architecture? Do they not 
also contain perhaps the finest stained glass^ in 
Europe, unsurpassable in beauty and of ama/ing 
extent ? 

The halt of a few hours at Rouen was, on 
this occasion, chielly devoted to St. Ouen. M ell 
known as it is, at each visit this noble church 
seems to impress one more. The simplicity of the 
vertical lines which aid and express the great 
height— that quality, perhaps, which first holds 
the attention— the laceTike effect produced by the 
light admitted through grisaille glass and through 
the double tracery of the triforium, and the further 
lighting of the great windows of the clerestory, all 
hSp to annihilate sense of weight ; it seems a 
natural growth rather than a construction. It is 
to be noticed, too, how important a part the 
stained glass plays in the general effect. Apart 
from the charm of the colour it has a sort of con- 
structive function, for by averting the abrupt con- 
trast of structure and daylight the whole seems 
connected and continuous, where white glass would 
have left the stonew'ork detached and thin. The 


2)erspective is finely closed by the three long win- 
dows of the ajise, wdth their/ ‘‘ rose ” heads, the 
gldsS in w’hich, although jiartly of assorted frag- 
ments, is singularly effective in relation to the 
Avhole. 

St. Ouen is a fine introduction to the grander 
churches of Northern Finance. 

It w^as on the morning of Palm Sunday and 
under a doubtful sky that w^e 2>assed through the 
great Avest portal of Chartres, betw’een those 
columnar archaic figures W’hieh, with their air of 
dreamy mystery, seem to have evolved themselves 
from the stone. From the wan gleam of sunshine 
of the chill spring morning w^e suddenly find our- 
selves in w^hat seems like darkness for the first few 
moments— a w'arin darkness with lustre of jewels 
here and there — and as the eye adjusts itself to 
the contrast ^ve recognise the great piers of the 
nave and a black mass of w'orshi] 3 pers filling the 
floor-space. Gradually we are aware of the forms 
of the window^s breaking the rich gloom. But 
wdiat windows ! It is not the chill daylight that 
they admit, hut a glorious harmony of deep and 
luminous colour, which seems to transform every- 
thing ; temple, columns, Avor shippers no longer are 
2:)art of the cold outer w’urld. I cannot imagine a 
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man so callous as not to be affected by this mar- 
vellous transmutation. 

A broken pane here and there seems only to give 
added brilliancy to the colours. A group of lighted 
candles in a side chapel give bright points of yello^Y 
light, and just reveal in warm tones a great 
column and intersecting curves of vaulting ribs 
above ; below, always the bkck groups of kneeling 
forms. I think no one can realise what a cathedral 
may be until he has seen Chartres, or such another 
(if there be another), 
with its windows en- 
tirely filled with the 
finest stained glass. 

This is almost all of 
the thirteenth century, 
and includes not only 
the small groups of 
figures within geome- 
trical forms, as at Can- 
terbury or Amiens, 
but grand single 
figures of more than 
life size in the clere- 
story lights and tran- 
septs, and traceried 
rose windows of un- 
equalled beauty and 
size. Stained glass 
in detail can probably 
be studied as w^ell, or 
better, elsewiiere. No- 
where can the mag- 
nificent completion of 
result bo seen as at 
Chartres ; for the 
building is w^orthy of 
it, and it is every- 
w’here. Only from a 
few^ window^s of the 
choir has it been re- 
moved, alas ! the better 
to light an eighteenth- 
century defornnty ; 
but both the latter and 
the window's in ques- 
tion are unseen in the 
great per spec tive . 

But, after all, the . , . 1 1 

orlass is but one of the perfections of this noble 
pile. Such a w'ork could only be possible to a 
n^reat wave of religious enthusiasm, as was indeed 
here the case. Artistic labour has been lavished 
wiierever room could be found, often w'here it must 
remain unrecognised. Yet nowhere have the grand 
lines of the building been disturbed. The devoted 
labour- has to be sought for. From the tw'elfth 
century to even the end of the fifteenth century 
sculpture, the finest of its time, has been executed, 
in and about this building, mere fragments ot 
which would be treasures. I shall have to revert 


to the earlier w'ork, but of the later I may point 
to the exquisitely carved pilasters outside the en- 
closing screen of the choir, some of w'hich cannot 
be surpassed in Italy. 

Heturning to the exterior, I think it will be 
admitted that the spire of the north-west tower — 
the one of open tracery — is riglitly judged by 
Pergusson the most beautiful of its kind in Europe. 
The w'onderful detail never disturbs the poise and 
fine proportion. It has an effect of spontaneity ” 

in w'hich I think it ex- 
cels Antwerp, Vienna, 
cr Strasburg. When 
we return to the three 
great entrances — of 
the w'est, north, and 
3:uth — w'e find the 
interest grow' w'ith 
each examination. It 
seems little shoit of 
marvellous that they 
remain so slightly in- 
jured through all the 
stormy periods of their 
existence. In the w'est 
front w'e have those 
sculptures of the 
tw'elfth century, w'ith 
their conventional 
forms and rich archaic 
details, still capable of 
affecting the mind of 
the spectator w'ith an 
iiiriuence by no means 
purely archeological ; 
but, from the latter 
point of view', one must 
be struck with a certain 
similarity of treatment 
in these figures and 
the archaic Greek. 
The straight folds of 
the draperies, with oc- 
casional expression (4* 
articular action, are 
extremely similar. 
This is also noticeable 
with the advance of 
art. In the north 
porch (thirteentli century) there is still a similarity 
of progress w'hich seems to follow^ on much the 
v^amo lines. A little more freedom, a closer ob- 
servance of nature with a studied simplicity. But 
the liner sculpture of France in the thirteenth 
century has often reminded me of Early Greek 
work. I may instance the porch at Le Mans and 
the musician angels of Strasburg interior. 

One cannot pass by the figures of these great 
dooiwvays without noticing how' unusual in detail 
are the pedestal columns which carry them. Those 
of the w'est front resemble rather Lombardic w'ork. 
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^vllile the carious ‘^baluster ” forms of tho^e of the 
north porch remind one at first sight of the forms 
and elaboration of the Certosa. It is only on 
closer inspection of the detail that it become^ 
evident that they are really a part of the original 
work of the thirteenth century. There are small 
figures in the vault of this porch some of which 
are worthy of Peter Visscher. Put this is not the 
place for criticism in detail. A world of sacred 
history and tradition is illustrated by innumerable 
figures and groups in 
these porches and in 

the stained glass. ^ 

Besides an extensive 

hagiology are to be ^ — 

found most interest- 
ing illustrations of 
many trades and ' 

crafts of the guilds 

by whom the win- ^ ‘ ■. 

dows themselves were '' , '* y-* 

presented. ^ - w 

Pre-eminent as is * a ■ 

the cathedral, it is by • 

no means the only " ' , 

storehouse of mag- ' 

nificent glass in Char- 
tres. The Church of 
St. Pierre in the low^er 

part of the old town, ' ^ 

to the south-east — 

in itself a fine church 7 " 

— is, for its size, f ' 

almost equally full of ^ ' T 

magnificent stained " 

glass of somewhat 

later date. Nowhere -s ‘ ' z 

can be seen a more . A " yy 

brilliant effect of early " ^ 

fourteenth century 

glass than in the five ^ • 

great windows of the , . 'Ah.-. 
apse, and again in the * 

large clerestory win- ^ 

dows occur life-size ' 

figures of saints and 
prophets superb in ' 

colour. In these win- fumm nmiu h 

dows the curious ex- 
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the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and it is 
here that are the remarkable enamels of Lekmard 
LimouAn— single figures of the Apostles on white 
grounds. 

The river-side in the vime region presents many 
picture'^que features, including one (>f the old town 
gates. Half-way down the steep side of the town, 
in the hiiilding now used as the “Creche ^ Com- 
munal, ' is the outer shell of a fine uld timber- 
work outside staiicase, probably d the early six- 
teenth century. 

Prom Chartres one 
reaches Le Mans in 
about two boius. The 
two towns ihem- 
Selves, although occu- 
similar 

j ^ ^ites, present a sharp 

contrast in general 
' appearance. Chartres 

somewhat 
faded air of having 
T'/. seen better Ja\ 3 . Le 

S’;’ Mans, on the con- 

^ i trary, “-trikes one as 

being 111 iw in the very 
hi height of })rusperity. 

♦ K New municipal build- 

post-office. 

^ banks, residences, all 

' on a handsome scale, 

-- are much in evidence. 

^ The ancient church 

Ay of Notre Dame de la 

^ I Couture is the only 

, * I' bit of antiquity seen 

s on arriving, and that 

is fenced by a gilt 
^ modern railing. It 

S - \ river and 

T ‘ ^ cathedral 

: remains of 

T T the })ast are to be 

^ I 1 .. ' found. But the town 

M ‘ is much changed 

, V since I first saw it 

forty years ago. 

<!i- !i, < HAU1IC1-. The most striking 

external character- 


. a: 


pedient is used of alternating (vertically) coloured 
lights or panels of those figures and lights of 
grisaille with borders of colour. In perspective 
the efiect is good, but I do not think this treat- 
ment a satisfactory one. The church is chiefly of 


A cuiiuiis of the ntiive cUnl litei.il lendeiing 

ot tillegoiical idea occlus ui the south tran.^ept windows, 
where the tour PA'angeli-t- ate represented (riding pick-a- 
Lack) on tlie shiaildeis ot prophets— St. Luke on Jeieniiah, 
St. Matthew on I-aiah, St. John on Ezekiel, St. Mark on 
D.iaiel. 


istics of the cathedral are its vast flying-buttresses 
and its great clerestory windows with their geo- 
metrical tracery, and it is precisely these features 
which are first seen on a})proaching it from the 
centre of the town. Practically there is but one 
approach for the stranger, and that from the south- 
east, with a large open space in front, from which 
an ornamental tlight of .steps ascends to the cathe- 
dral, the buttresses and chapels of the apse form- 
ing the conspicuous feature. Seen, as I first saw 
it long ago, by the full moon on a summer night, 
It IS unforgettablf‘. Mithin the building the most 
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impressive thing, at first sight, is the greatly in- 
creased height of the choir, with the magnificent 
glass of its windows. Their fine tracery and the 
beautiful triforium may share admiration. In the 
transept the cusping of the triforium arcade has 
been so worked as to form a fieur-de-lys. 

But it was now the latter part of Holy ^Yeek. 
SerHees were continuous ; the great church was 
full of worshippers ; and it was not a time for the 
noting of details. Yet, even to one coming from 
Chartres, the Cathedral of Le Hans is an impres- 
sive and noble church, and worth a pilgrimage. 
West of the cathedral and behind a row of houses, 
the ground falls sharply to -the river. On this 
steep bank stood the old castle, of which nothing 
remains but a fragment of wall here and there ; 
but portions of the old fortified walls of the town 
are to be seen further south, near the river, with 
some bits of Homan work. On a level with the 
cathedral, and almost opposite the south door, is 
the old Grande Hue with many old house-fronts. 
Here is the so-called “ House of Berengaria,” an 
interesting building, of perhaps the fifteenth cen- 
tury, now in private hands and a good deal restored, 
but with much of the original. It contains an 
interesting museum of antiquities of all kinds — 



r-ALN'i-riLKUE. ) HAUlllI-'. 
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furniture, armour, ironwork, Ac. — well worth a 
visit. 

On leaving Le ]\Ians we made our way back, 
through Paris, to Les Andelys and the ‘'Chateau 
Gaillard,” The Church of Le Petit Andely, though 
small compared with those already mentioned, is 
a fine church, with a singularly short nave. It has 
some good glass of a later period. 

Thence we made for Caudebec en Caux, full of 
quaint house-;, and with its ])eautiful church and 
spire, well known to us already. It is another 
notable example of the lavishness and finish of 
F rench architectural detail. The exquisite labour on 
a church in this small town seems incredible. The 
window^ are filled with rich glasb of the sixteenth 
century, comparable in some ways with the Fair- 
ford gla>s, but generally finer in drawing and detail. 
The clerestory windows are of white or grisaille 
glass with coloured borders and large roundels. 

The apse is remarkable as having one angle and 

3 T 
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.I-'rUNAL '“F iilK IF'VM. N-iiTriK i.« 1- 


oolunin ill ibe ctuire, so :bai; it tei'iaiikitL-^ :n an 
iingle, :n-ttad (A one taco. oi d bcXiojon, I'iil- 
triple- ci’ovrnoJ spire :s tbe chief alary ei C onJt-l-e, 
and Vikiy well ue -o : tor. indeed, wl bjve ni'tb.n.^ 
in England to compare with ilii- Feauiiful eb'ircli. 
Ye-, wt must alL-w that the noble-t rnd r ela 
lorms of G-othic art are to l)e round in EiMiiLe, .m i 
the most devoted labour. 

\Ye can only stand a^ratetul and a-i-'ini-htd that 
ince-sant wars and areat tenipe-t- “f biiniju ]y-- 
-ion and destructive rnadne-^ have leti u- -o naicli 
oi the exquisite art and iaboin ut liyiioiie geiisr'- 
i: ii~ ot -kiltai aini devoted nieu. Llie-e noble 
piles that n.'W look dLomn on us with a -ereiie ealui. 


n. . .[ !* - ’..’r. ch 'S l"t !U >llld lkhl\ ill' I -I rah the 
('Fti-i an ? tb. » ov biv.n on wh.ii borroi- 

(ji I- > 0:1 - Ml ; li Is n-iit si. on whalorut, 

nil'' ij. r 1 G-u race oi nun rai-e 

- nb a Ue ; e.on of p‘ .It' auid do <ach 

'b I 'i' lU I - '1- -0 h ' ' 

\\\,. I., r-u *ibi l^sno.-t s u! - i..ad, what 
'u h a: 'I'ho i ,oi m n ii d lU hao ' 

o, , Utn> 


1.17')',- hM It! I .. s ' 

- - . I ’ > ’ - , , , - , 1 , M (tut 1 
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i;r.r<4in' 

i5v P \ ;r. Ogdzn 7V . 


^ ^ I : f \ 

1. A - U’ ntiiJlv :lic^: >li'y-io: > a 

'lav '1 a> i.>i v'm't-^r iu'luc^il i y 'li.‘y- 

I'o: riuaal. th*. coinin' ’I il-:. rno-: 4i. -tractive, and 
ML-t kiiov.ii ()i which > Mli i..L‘ i I'CfLi n'Or.>. 

'i. It 1- a reinarkaldt f.ict. and vcell laiuvni. that 
M / , •> /a- '-//.-i i 1- a duine-tic tangos |ieculiti.L' 

to d'A tllnic'hnirc-- aii'l othia’ i aii'l not 
found in the furesi.” 

Prole- M)r Hartlg, who has devoted much time 
to the inve-tiLration of ** dry-rut." has ^hown that 
till- |iariicular kind of rdor lirown -treaking 
due to the ravjne- ut F‘jl]<pci vaponi) ius. The 
niyceliuui ot thi- t ingU'! de-troys the structure of 
the %vond in a nianiier so similar to that of the 
d/c / u'lus that the sawyers and others do not readily 
di-tineuish between the two. The mycelium oi 
V^'hjtj^ ru^ Lup’jKULU'^ forms thick ribbons and 
-tiand-, but they are snow'v-Avhite, and not grey 
like those of lacli, ^ihuLtib ; the structure, 

we., of the fructification are also different. r 

4. dsow^ FohipOi'u^ ''<iporariiiS is common in the 
forests, and it has been found that its -pores may 
lodge in cracks in the barked logs of limber lying 
cn the ground,>i 

5. The suspicion may Avell vain ground that 
thi^ iinjiortant -ubject has hy no means hoen ex- 
ban-ted. 

Foj'OUVtO'l Ccn to i/lC Lt^ U£i t tL'il oj 

Jjnj-roL 

G. The peculiarity in the ease of the spores of 
Mtruhns Uichr)ii,id‘is wais found by Harlig to be 
the necessity of the presence of an alkali, '^uch as 
ammonia ; and it is found that in cellar^, ^tables, 
and other outhouse^ wdiere ammoniacal or alkaline 
emanations from the soil or decompusing organic 

Theue extract^ ha\e been kindly prepared ior publi- 
cation by Mr. George Hubbai'd, F S.A. i h\ , who with the 
Pie-ident and Mi. Paul Ugden 7',] were cited \Yitne--e- 
in the recent dry-rot ra-e at Manchester — Duvid Lcu’is 
T, U'yi and heg?/ %. (iraltain, Mr. Ogden piepaied a volu- 
niinons report dealing with the case, and embodied in it a 
dige-t ol the whole ■subject oi drs-rut. The ht-t authorities 
have been coii'^ulted by Mr. Ogden, and the extracts, wuth 
their leteience^. should iorm a valuable addition to the 
literature of the practi-mg architect. The possibilities of 
dry-Kit appearing in any building is a '^tanding menace, 
and the subject therefoie one ot particular interest to the 
profe-sion. Mr. Oeden’s gleanings have been sot out in 
such a conci-e and edear form that it is felt that no better 
method could be adopted tlian to quote diiectly iiom h:s 
repoit. 

1’ H. Maishall \Vaid. Tunhtr and ^v'nic oj uu Diseases, 
p, m3, hues 0-b. 

; Ibid, last paragiapli. p. lyd, to line 2. p. 1!»5. 

^ Ibid. p. lyd, line-- 7-10, 

If id. p. lOS, la-t tbiee lines. 


ma:;tr can ioach rhe limber rhere is a particularly 
lavo'-Uablt cireiimsiaiiLc arfuiclel for the germina- 
::ou or the -|>oreS. The other comliiions are pro- 
vihfc'l by a warm. -till, .lamp atmosphere, such as 
exist- ill ba'lly ventilated cellars and corners, and 
beneath the rioiriug of many Luiidmg-.'' 

7. A large Seiie- of comparative experiments, 
made especially by Hartig, have full} established 
tliL coiivjtnL's- oi tho conclusion that damp founda- 
tion^. wu\il-, wc., encourage the spread of dry-rot 
Lpaiie independently of the ipaality ut the timber. 
This is important, because it has long been sup- 
p.sed that timber felled in summer was more 
prone to dry-rot than timber telled in winter ; 
-ach, howmver, is not shown to be the case, for 
under the same conditions both summer and vdnter 
Avoud suhbr alike, and deciea-e in AVeighr to the same 
extent during the progrts- of the di-ease.'^ 

s. The dark stagnant air in Cellars and under 
the b'jarded floors of the groun>l story is very 
congenial to fungus growuh.v 

9. Linoleum or kamptulicon on hours is al-o ob- 
jectionahle ; and, indeed, Aviienever a floor has been 
wa-hed and scrubbed it should be thoroughly dried 
bedore any covering whatever is laid doAvn.f^ 

10. The positions in Avliich dry-iot occurs are 
those Avhere the timber is exposed to Avarmtii and 
damp stagnant air. 

The principal parts of buildings in which it is 
found are : — 

In Avarm cellar^;, under unventilated Avooden 
hours, or in basements, particuiarly in kitchens or 
rooms Achere there are con -taut fires. “All kinds 
of -toA'e- aie sure to increa-e the di-ease if mois- 
ture be present." 

The ends of timbers biiilt into Avails are nearly 
-are to be allected by dry-rot unless they are pro- 
tected by iron shoes, lead, or zinc. The same 
result is produced hy fixing joinery and other 
woodwork to walls before they are dry. 

Oilcloth, kamptulicon, and other impervious hoor- 
cloths, by x^’eveniiiig acce'^s of air and retaining 
dampness, cause decay in the boards they cover. 
Carpets do the same to a certain extent. 

Painting or tarring cut or unseasoned timber 
has the same effect. 

Sometimes the roots of large trees near a house 
penetrate beloAV the floors and cause dry-rot. 

"" H. Marshall IVaul, Th^ibtt and Some of 7^ Di^ea^cs. 
p. Is4. lines 7-lS. 

f Vnd. last pavagiaph. p. ISo. to hne 2. p. 1<S6. 

I \V. H. Bidlake, Dnj-}vt in Tunbc/ : lii-i tw..> line- of 
last paragraph on p. 17. ^ foul. p. 17. 

Kivington. Sotes on BuUdinn Cyti^imidiun. \'o\. \n. : 
la-t lour paragiaph^ on p. 392, anh tirst three parae-aphs 
O'i p. 393. 
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11. There is this particular danger about the 
dry-rot — viz. that the germs of the fungi producing 
it are carried easily, and in all directions, in a 
building where it cnee displays itself without 
necessity for actual contact between the affected 
and the sound wood.'* 

Geuentl. 

12. Thoroughly dry timber, so long as it is kept 
thoroughly dry, is proof against the disease we are 
considering. Nay, more, the fungus i- peculiarly 
susceptible to drought, and the mycelial threads 
and even the young fructiffcations growing on the 
surface of a beam of timber in a damp close 
situation may be readily killed in a day cr two by 
letting in thoroughly dry air : of course the 
mycelium deeper down in the wocd is not so easily 
and quickly destroyed, since not only is it more 
protected, but the mycelial strands are able to 
transport moisture from a distance. Much mis- 
understanding prevails as to the meaning of ‘Miry 
air'’ and ‘‘dry wood”: a^ a matter of fact, the 
air usLiaily contains much moisture, especially in 
cellars and quiet corners devoid of draughts, such 
as Mci uliiis delights in, and we have already seen 
how dry timber rapidly absorbs moisture from such 
air. Aloreover, the strands of mycelium may ex- 
tend into damp soil, foundations, brickwork, Ac. ; 
in such cases they convey moisture to parts grow- 
ing in apparently dry si t nation s.'t’ 

Id. The best knowledge to hand seems to be 
that no difference is observable in the susceptibility 
to dry-rot of winter wood and summer wcod of the 
same timbei— i.e. Meralius lachrymnnii will attack 
both equally if other conditions are the same. But 
air-dry and thoroughly seasoned timber is much 
less easily attacked than damp fresh- cut W'ood of 
the same kind, both being exposed to the same 
conditions. 

Alore^'wr, different timbers are attacked and 
destroyed in different degree^. The heart -wood of 
the pine G more resistant than any S2:)ruce timber. 
Experimental ol)^ervations are wanted on the com- 
parative resistance of oak, ];eech, and other tim- 
bers, and, indeed, the whole of this part of the 
question i< well worth further investigation.! 

14. It iniwt lirst ])e borne in mind that tins 
fungus "pread^, like so many others, by means of 
both >poH ^ and mycelium; it is vd^y to ^ee 
stiands of mycelium pa'-'^ing from badly diseased 
pi ink^ or beam-, Ac., acro-s intervening brickwork 
or soil Lind on to sound timber, which it then 
infects. The spore- are developed in countie-s 
myriads trom the fruc tiff cation- described, and 
they iin extr* nn ly minute iind light : it lis- be'.ut 

* Iil\ A' m.', > o, fid idoKI ( 'ini'.? I Ui.tK )i, p.U.l- 
'J 1 aj»li -> p I 5 , ii Mill R, ittdM 

j H. M.ii-ibali Wtul. f i,“li t (I'll! Stihti' Of lis 
1,1-1 -i\ liiit - oiJ p. isi 10 ( ot ])La. pin p. 

I; Ibid. Li-r i\ o hiiL-^ on p. ISG tu eiih ot pdOi^^iaph ’d 
on p. 1ST. 


proved that they can be carried from bouse to 
house on the clothe- und tools, Ac., of workmen.’^ 

15. Hartig proved that the spores can be carried 
from the wood of one building to that of another 
by mean- of the -aws of WiU'ktaen.T 

16. Air. AlcWilliam ob-erve- : ‘‘ If the fungi 
proceed from the -lime in the fi-sures of the earth 
they are generally very ramous, having round ffbre- 
shooting in every direction. If they arise from the 
roots of tree- their lir-t appearance is something 
like hoar fro-t, but they soon assume the iiiu-.h- 
room shape.** Hence it appears that we frequently 
build on spot- of ground wiiich contain the funda- 
mental principle of the disease, and thus we are 
sometime- foiled in our endeavour- to de-troy the 
fiiugu- liy the admission of air. In this ca-e the 
disease may be encouraged by the application of air 
as a remedy. M*hen workmen are employed m 
building- which contain dry-rot, and when they are 
wmking on ground which contains the symptoms of 
this disease their health i- often aff'ected.! 

17. In ordinary houses. w*here ffoor-cloth is laid 
down in the front kitchen, wheie there is no venti- 
lation under the ffoors, and where a lire is Imrning 
every day in the -tove, dry-rot often appear-. In 
the back kitchen, where there is no ffoor-cloth and 
only an occasional tire, it larely appears. The air 
is warm and stagnant under one floor and cold and 
stagnant under the other ; at the temperature of 
32 to 40 degrees the progivs- of dry-rot is veryslow.fi 

IS. At No. 29 Alincing Lane, London, in two 
out of three room:^ on the hr-t floor, upon a flro- 
proof floor constructed on the Fox A Barrett 
principle (of iron joists and concrete with yellow- 
pine sleepers, on strips of wood bedded in cement, 
to which were nailed the yellow pine floor-boards), 
kamptulicon was nailed down by the tenant’s 
orders. In less than nine month- the whole of 
the wood bleepcis and -trip- of w*)od, a^ well a- 
the board-, were seriou-ly inj ured i>y dry-rot, wbil-t 
the thii'd r..oni flour, which had been covered witli 
a carpet, wa- pmlectly -uund 

Prcc-jiit i jfi of Diij-rot. 

19. The great -ateguard, beyond taking care 
that no spures or mycelium are present from the 
first, i^ to arrange that all the brickwork, iloor^. Ac., 
i)e uighly dry befoi’e the timber i- ])ufc in con- 
tact with tbenn nr to inti‘i’[)ose soiut' imperviou- 
-ub'jtince -a le-,-, tru-tworthy metliod. Then ir 
i- nece--ary tu aerate and \entilfite tlie tinib( i\ 
for dry timber kept dry is poiot against dry-rot.* 

H. Mai’-liaii W.u’il, 1 inJiCi (lud of 
to line 1 1 on p 1-0. 

Ijdd Lt-i lai*.- ot hi-t pai'aniapli on p. 

i. V Liitton, /e 7'e..Mj.la-t pai.igj.ipii on 

P I'.Mm Im, 12, p 20 

^ /fne Li-t line or p Isi, lu eini (d tii->t par.igi.iph on 
p ‘ 

, _ 76 '/. paufjuipO > e', p ].s7, 

• J-] M.ii-lid!i Wau!, /i'u'.t Ond .Sor.i' eMgs 

paraguipli 2 on p. 101. 
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20. There can probably be no question of the 
advantage of creosoting the ends of rafters, beams, 
Sec., since the creosote will act long enough to 
enable the timber to dry, if it is ever to dry at all.^ 

21. ^Yood must not only be dry, but be kept dry. 
This is impossible if the air of the chamber in 
which it is built is damp, as it condenses and 
absorbs moisture. To secure dryness, therefore, 
moisture must be prevented from rising from the 
soil by a layer of asphalte or concrete ; from rising 
up the walls from the foundations by a damp-proof 
course ; from soaking through the walls by building 
an air-drain, so that no earth is allowed to be in 
contact with them above the damp-proof course ; 
unless asphalted outside or built hollow ; and, 
lastly, by securing thorough ventilation, so that 
there is no corner where the air can stagnate. All 
vegetable soil must be removed from the site, for 
ammonia cal exhalations assist the germination of 
spores ; the drains must be sound, and the mortar 
made of clean sand. 

Salt sea sand should not be used, as it attracts 
moisture. The house should be well dried before 
the doors are laid, and kept thoroughly well ven- 
tilated. I may here point out the fallacy of burning 
gas for purposes of drying : for, inasmuch as water 
is one of the products of combustion, it has quite 
an opposite tendency. 

Any substance or device which imprisons mois- 
ture within wood, or prevents free evaporation from 
its surface, or maintains a damp atmosphere in its 
neighbourhood, will be almost sure to develop dry- 
rot. It will be wise to assume that the spores are 
there, and are only waiting for a congenial environ- 
ment to germinate. 

Damp or ill-seasoned wood, therefore, should not 
be covered with paint or tar, nor wood partitions 
with wire netting and plaster of Paris. Ordinary 
plaster, however, seems sufficiently porous. Lino- 
leum or kamptulicon on lioors is also objectionable, 
and, indeed, whenever a floor has been washed and 
scrubbed it should be thoroughly dried before any 
covering whatever is laid down. 

The dark, stagnant air in cellars and under the 
boarded floors of the ground story is very congenial 
to fungus growth, and it is a fallacy, very prevalent 
with architects and builders, that the insertion of 
air-bricks in the wall, below the floor level, ensures 
ventilation. A current of air is not at ail a neces- 
sary consequence ; indeed, I have heard of a case 
in which the fungus was found growing within the 
air-brick. In order to induce a current there must 
be difference of density between the inside and out- 
side air. It will be well, therefore, to carry up an 
air-flue from the under floor-space along with the 
smoke- flue of the room above. The air-bricks 
should bo so placed that there are no corners of 
stagnant air, and they must not be too near the 


* H. Marshall Ward, Timber and Some of its Diseases, 
first four lines of second paragraph on p. 19S. 


outside ground level, or they will become choked 
with dirt. They are often inefficient through rust, 
and are not infrequently closed by ignorant people.^ 

22. If chips of wood have been left by the car- 
penters lying about under the floor, they are almost 
sure to be infecced, and are frequently the origin 
of an attack of dry-rot, for not only can the fungus 
be traced to them, but it is found growing most 
luxuriantly on them. So important is it to take 
precaution in this matter that it would be well if 
architects insisted in their specification on every 
chip being cleared away below boarded floors. 
Even when the ground has been covered with 
concrete the precaution is necessary, for the chips 
may become infected before the concrete is dry, 
and the latter is frequently fractured by the settle- 
ment of the walls. ’b 

23. The ends of beams and joists should always 
be left free, and, if built into the wall, there should 
be a clear air-space surr3unding them, which may 
be lined with asphalte if necessary.:: 

Mct]io(h of eradicati)ig Dry-rot. 

24. Every trace of fungus should then be scraped 
from the timber, brickwork, or wherever it is found, 
and the surface of the soil, if exposed, should be 
removed, for it will contain spores ; the whole 
should then be burnt without delay. If the timber 
is at all badly attacked it would be better to cut it 
out, burn it, and replace it with new. 

If this cannot be done the beams should be 
soaked with corrosive sublimate dissolved in methyl 
alcohol, diethyl alcohol has great penetrating 
power, and acts as a vehicle to convey the corrosive 
sublimate into the texture of the wood, evaporating 
in time, and leaving the corrosive sublimate behind 
to do its work. The inflammable nature of methyl 
alcohol must not be forgotten. 

Carbolic acid, or a strong solution of copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol) in boiling water, may be 
substituted. The walls and concrete floor (if any) 
should be washed with carbolic or sulphuric acid 
or Condy’s fluid, and the air might be disinfected 
with advantage by burning sulphur. 

In a slight attack the wood may be covered 
with hot liinewash. 

Notwithstanding, however, the fact that decayed 
wood will absorb the washes more readily than 
sound, these do not penetrate very deep ; and as 
only those parts of the mycelium are killed which 
are in contact with the poison, the deep-seated 
hyphen may remain as active as ever. The rot is 
not stayed, but its ravages are now hidden from 
view.§ 

* W. H. Bidlake, Drij-rot in Timber, la^t paragraph 
on p. 16 to end of first paragraph on p. 18. 

t Ibid, paragraph 3, p. 18. 

f Ibid, lines 3-7 in paragraph 3, p. 19. 

^ Ibid, last three paragraphs on p. 22 and first three 
paragraphs on p. 23, 

3XJ 
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9 Conduit Stbuei, London, W., 6r/i June 1903. 


CHRONICLE. 

THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The results of the elections, Avith the numbers 
polled, as reported by the Scrutineers, will be 
found set out in the Minutes of the Business 
Meeting last Monday ”p. 483i, when the Council 
and Standing Committees were declared duly 
elected as follows : — 

The Cuuncil. 

P?'esident. — Ernest George. 

Vice-Presidents. — James Sivewright Gibson ; Edwin 
Thomas Hall ; John TVilliam Simpson ; Leonard Stokes. 

Hon. Secretary. — Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

Members of Council. — Keginald Blomtield, A.R.A., 
M.A.Oxon., F.S.A. ; John James Burnet, A.R.S.A. (^Glas- 
gow) ; Alfied William Stephens Cross. M.A.Cantab. : 
Edward Guy Dawher ; William Flockhart; John Alfied 
Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering); Edward AugU'>tus Gruning 
(Past Vice-President); Henry Thoma-i Hare (Pa'-t Vice- 
President) ; George Hubbard, F.S.A. ; Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester ; Edwin Landseer Lutyens ; Mervyn Edmund 
Macartney, F.S.A. ; Ernest A ewton ; William Altred Pite : 
Andrew Noble Prentice ; Halsey Ralph Ricardo ; John 
Slater, B.A.Lond. ; Paul Waterhouse M.A.Oxon. 

Associate Menihers of Council.- -Homy Aitliiir Crouch ; 
William Curtis Gieen ; Sidney Kyltin Greenslade : Stanley 
Hinge Hamp. 

Pepresentatires of Allied Societies. — Ph’ederick Batchelor, 
A.R.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ii eland) ; 
George Bell (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ; Hippolyte 
Jean Blanc, R.S.A. (Edinburgh Architectural Association! ; 
George Thomas Brown (Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion) ; James Crocker (Devon and Exeter Architectuial 
Society) ; Thomas Edgar Eccles (Liverpool Architecuiral 
Society) ; Mowbiay Aston Green (President of Bid.-^tol 
Society of Architects); Arthur Ernest Heazell (Notting- 
ham Architectuial Society) ; Paul Ogden (Manchester 
Society of Architects). 

Represenfatii e of the Architectural Asbociation {Lnn- 
dcm). — Walter Cave, 

Standing Committees. 

Art . — Fellows : Robert Shekletou Balfour ; Edward Guy 
Dawber; William Flockhart; William Adam Forsyth; 
James Sivewright Gibson ; Henry Thomas Hare ; Professor 
William Richard Leth.iby ; Edward Schroder Piioi, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Eilwin Alfred Rickardi, ; Jolm 
William Simpson, — Associates: John Anderson; Aithur 
Thomas Bolton; Thomas Davison ; Sidney Kylhn Gieen- 
siade; Walter John Tapper; Edgar Wood. 


Liuiti^aie. — I elloirs ‘ AU'ie<l Wilham Stephens Cio'.^. 
M.A.Cantab.; Jidin Aliiad Gotch. F..S A ; George Hulibaid, 
F.S.A.; Kdwaiil Sthioilei i’linr, M. A Cantab.. F.S.A.; 
Hahev Ralph Ricardo ; i'lote-'ur Fudeiick Moore Simp- 
-on; Pioit.--or Raveu-cioU Kl-ey Smith ; Rich.ir<l I’licnc 
Spiel-, F.S.A , High Stanmi-, A.R C.A. ; Paul Water- 
hou-e, M A Gnou n:ts A'ledeiick ('hattmion; 

William Curti- Gie-ii: Heibert Pa--m'»rt ; Aithm Jam.'s 
Stratton; William Heni\ Waid, M. A. Cantab. ; Ptrey Le-Iie 
Watei house, M.A.Cantab. 

Pi'iittite. -I’cln.is - William Henry Atkin Btiiy; M.ix 
Claike; Allied William Stephen- Cio->, M A. Cantab. ; 
George Hubbard. I’.S A. ; .bjhn Muiiay; Svdney Perks, 
F.S.A.; Alired Saxon Snell : HeUiy Tanner, jun. : William 
Heniy While; William Woodward. — .-L> ciartn: Ldwaid 
Cheenop ; Edwin Ihchaid He\.iit ; Heibeit Haidwicke 
I^aiigstuii ; Horano iVuter, M A. Cantab. : Thomas Iblwaid 
Pryce ; Augu-tus William Tanner. 

I t’’".- - ; Hairy Percy Adams : Max Clarke ; 
Bernaul Dick-ee ; William Dunn ; Matt. Gaibutt ; Francis 
Hoopier : Cbarle- Stanley Peach; Sydney Perk-. F.S.A,; 
Herbeit Duncan Seailes-Wood : Alfred Saxon Snell. — 
A^soci<iles . — Henry Wilham Burrows. F.G.S. ; Alan Edward 
Munby. M.A.Cantab.; Fiaocis Winton Newman; Digby 
Lewis Solomon. B.^c.Lond. : Harry Inigo Tiicfgs ; Ernest 
William Malpa- Wonnacott. 

The Hon. Ainlitors are Mes-rs. Henry Tanner, jun. [F.\ 
and Arthur William Sheppard d. . 

The Scrutineers of the elections were Messrs. 
Herbert Bead (Chairman h H. Percy Adams, George 
Bland, Aidhur Blomtield, Detinar Blow, William 
Grellier, Leonard Martin, H. A. Satchell, Arthur 
F. Usher, Herbert Wigglesworth, FoUoics: and J. 
Herbert Belfrage, William H. Burt, Guy Church, 
C. Barry Clevcdand, A. Eowland Conder. H. S. 
East, M. S tanner Hack, J. Stanley Heath, J. Mac- 
laren Boss, Henry A. Saul, Herbert Shepherd, J. 
Myrtle Smith, Assucudes. Eight hundred voting- 
papers were returned, and the counting lasted from 
10.30 to G.30 on Friday the 29th ult. 

The Ballot for Fellowship. 

The Scrutineers appointed to examine the voting- 
papers and count the votes recorded for the candi- 
dates for Fellowship in the recent election met at 
the Institute on the 29tli ult. Their report, which 
was delivered under seal and communicated to the 
Business Meeting la.st Monday, states that 596 
voting-papers were handed to them, and that four 
of these were found to be invalid. 'J’he names of 
the candidates elected will he found set out in the 
Minutes of the meeting, page 4H4. The Scrutineers 
were Messrs. F. IL Farrow 'iv,Chas. JL ]>one Fd, 
C. H. Brodie Osborn C. Flills [/F, Thomas 
A. Polo [J. , liarold A. Woodington ul.', Frederick 
Chatterton a1. , A. Bowlaiid Conder { 4. , Henry 
James ise 4.], H. S. East 4. g C. E. Hutchin- 
son [A,], J. Douglas Scott CL', 

Architects and the Territorial Army. 

The attention of the Council of the Boyal Insti- 
tute has been called to the ilesirabilitv of pro- 
moting concerted action on tlie part of the archi- 
tectural iirofes-ion in the intere''ts of the new 
Territorial Force';. 
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The success of the scheme recently sanctioned 
by Parliament for the training of a citizen army 
for national defence will depend in a large measure 
upon the support it receives from employers 
throughout the country. The voluntary expendi- 
ture of time and energy by a part of the com- 
munity in the interests of the whole is in itself a 
sufficient burden without the added disadvantages 
of loss of wages and injury to material interests. 

The Council venture to express the hope that the 
members of the architectural profession generally 
will combine to facilitate the service of assistants 
and others in the new Force. It is suggested that 
all who enlist in the Territorial Army should be 
granted one week’s leave for the annual training, 
with full jxty, in addition to any holiday which 
may be customary, the remainder of the period of 
training being taken out of the holiday. 

If some such arrangement were general it would 
facilitate the provision of temporary assistance 
during the period of training. Facilities for attend- 
ing driUs and for rille practice during the course 
of the year are also desirable in the interests of 
the Force and of the country generally. 

L.C.C. School of Building. 

The London County Council have adopted the 
following recommendations of their Education 
Committee : — 

(u) That a day technical school be established 
at the London County Council School of Building 
for boys intending to enter the building trade or 
professions in connection therewith ; that pupils 
be required to be between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen on 31st July of the year in which they are 
admitted to the school, and to have passed Standard 
VI. or its equivalent ; and that the course of in- 
struction do cover a period of three years, and do 
include the technical or professional training of 
the pupils and the improvement of their general 
education. 

(6) That the following fees be charged for ad- 
mission of pupils to the London County Council 
School of Building day technical school for boys 
First year, lOi'. a term, ±1. IO 5 . a year ; second 
and third years, artisan course, IO 5 . a term, hi. 10s. 
a year; professional course, hi. 10s. a term, hi. 10s. 
a year ; and that where considered desirable by the 
Education Committee pupils whose 2 )arent 3 are in 
receipt of less than LlOO a year be admitted free. 

(c) That the undermentioned teachers be em- 
ployed in connection with the day technical school 
to be established at the London County Council 
School of Building (Brixton) for boys intending to 
enter the building or allied trades, at the rates of 
pay respectively specified : — Whole- time assistant 
to principal, h'ioO a year, rising by six annual in- 
crements of hlo and one of LlO to L3d0 a year ; 
whole-time assistant teacher of general subjects, 
hi 50 a year, rising by annual increments of hlO 


to h250 a year ; whole-time teacher of art subjects, 
hi 50 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £200 a year ; whole -time teacher of carpentry, 
£150 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £200 a year ; part-time teacher of brickwork, 
£35 a year; part-time teacher of masonry, £35 a 
year. 

Crosby Hall. 

The London County Council have adopted the 
following recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Committee That the Council do consent 
to accept the ownership of the fabric of Crosby 
Hall, provided that the building be re-erected on 
land adjoining More House, Chelsea, the freehold 
of which will be presented to the Council, that the 
interests of the Council be safeguarded to its 
satisfaction, that no charge fall upon the county 
rate in respect of the acquisition, re* erection, and 
maintenance of the building, and that arrange- 
ments be made for public access thereto ; and 
that it be referred to the Local Government, 
Records, and Museums Committee to prepare and 
submit to the Council at an early date a complete 
scheme.” 

The late JuUen Guadet. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, formally an- 
nounced to the Institute the decease of M. Julien 
Guadet, the distinguished Professor of the Kcoie 
des Beaux- Arts, Paris, whose election as Hon. 
Corresponding Member R. LB. A. was to have taken 
place that evening. 

M. Guadet, who was born in 1834, was descended 
from the Girondist deputy of that name who perished 
on the scaffold in 1794. He entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1853, and was one of its most 
brilliant students, carrying off the Medals for 
Mathematics, Perspective, and Construction, the 
Grande Medaille d’ Fmiilation, and finally, in 1864, 
the Grand Prix de Rome. In 1871 he was appointed 
Professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and suc- 
ceeded M. Constant Dufeux in the direction of an 
atelier which, during his twenty-three years as 
“Patron,” turned out pupil after pupil to achieve 
subsequent distinction among French architects. 
In 1894, at the urgent request of the Council of 
the I'hole, he reluctantly gave up his atelier to take 
over the Professorship of Theory of Architecture, 
then vacant by the death of Edmond Guillaume. 
He held the Professorship with rare distinction 
and devotion until his death. He was a strenuous 
worker, and found time amid his exacting pro- 
fessorial duties to produce the five volumes of his 
great work on the Elements and Theorij of Archi- 
tecture ^ now universally recognised as a standard 
authority and text-book. His principal architec- 
tural works were the new Hotel des Postes in the 
Rue du Louvre, Paris, and the reconstruction of 
the Theatre Francais after the fire. M. Guadet 
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was a member of the Conseil Superieur of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Member of the Conseil 
Superieur of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Inspector- General of Civil Buildings and National 
Palaces, ‘‘Officier” in the Legion of Honour, and 
at the time of his death was President of the 
Central Society of French Architects. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary the Meeting 
resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss it had sustained by the death of M. Guadet be 
entered on the Minutes of the Meeting, and that a 
letter expressing the sympathy and condolence of 
members be addressed to the widow and family of 
their late distinguished confrere. 

The Church of Samt-Severin, Paris. 

2\€W York, V.S.A., '2‘6rd May 1908. 
To the Editor Jouexal B.I.B.A., — 

SiE, — I have read a report in an American news- 
paper that the interesting church of Saint-Severin, 
in an old quarter of Paris, is about to be demolished 
in the course of municipal improvements. 

Surely so regrettable a project must meet with 
great opposition from the many antiquarian so- 
cieties of Paris. It is contrary to the spirit of that 
Government which has lately shown its regard for 
historical monuments, and provided for their pre- 
servation. I believe there have been cases abroad 
which have been deemed important enough for 
a protest from the B.I.B.A. and other English 
societies, notably the case of the old Ponte Yecchia, 
Florence, some time ago ; and I would suggest 
that this church affords another. 

If it be for a new street, or widening an old one, 
the building surely might be left upon an island, 
as in the case of our owm Strand churches, and the 
road carried round half on each side, to the advan- 
tage of its appearance. It would be interesting if 
the Comte de Lasteyrie or some other Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute would precure a plan 
of the scheme that necessitates such an idea, 
together with some account of the protests made, 
for publication in the Journal. 

The loss of this church, or that of its older neigh- 
bour, St. Julian le Pauvre, would be irreparable. 
The building is well illustrated in Lenoir’s great 
work Statistiqiie Monumcntcile de Paris, and in 
Hessling’s Le vieiix Paris, Its west tower and 
three adjoining bays are of the fourteenth century, 
and the eastern bays and chevet Flamboyant. Its 
height, and seven-span width, vaulting, elaborate 
gablets over the side chapels on the Hank elevation, 
its extended gargoyles, etc., make it one of the 
best-known and most interesting churches for 
study. 

A record, and especially some notice of the abso- 
lute necessity for destruction, w'ould be valuable, 
if it be in reality doomed beyond appeal. — I am. 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edwakd W. Hudson [A.]. 


Mr. Hudson encloses a cutting from the Neic 
York Tinier of a few weeks back consisting of a 
note from its Paris correspondent lamenting the de- 
molition which threatens some of the few remaining 
historic relies of old Paris. ^‘For some years,” he 
says, “ the hand of the renovator has been stayed at 
that most ancient island in the Seine, the lie de la 
Cite, on which looms Notre-Daine, facing the Hotel 
Dieu, the old barracks, and the Palais de Justice, and 
grovels the Morgue, that fatal building of gruesome 
mysteries. Now, however, in order to prolong the 
Rue Saint- Jacques, the old Hotel Dieu is being 
taken down, together with the Church of Saint- 
Severin, the little medijeval hou-^es in the Rue du 
Petit-Pont, and, worst of all, that famous Gothic 
tower near Notre-Dame in the Rue Chanoinesse, 
wdth its spiral staircase known as the Tour du Roi 
Dagobert. Thus is disappearing, almost at one 
fell swoop, the Quartier Gariaude, formerly one 
of the curiosities of the capital, both for its 
historical associations and the unbounded artistry 
of certain of its buildings, among which, of course, 
first stands the beautiful Saint-Severin, which dates 
from 1060.” 


THE VIIH'^ INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, VIENNA. 

T he Eighth International Congress must be 
counted among the most successful of its 
kind. The attendance of members — between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred — was unusually 
large ; the Papers touched international points of 
extreme importance, and the social arrangements 
were elaborate and hospitable. V hen a mass of 
people such as constitute an international con- 
gress, whether it be of architects or of men of any 
other art or profession, are brought together under 
conditions which as regards language and customs 
aie unfamiliar to many, it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to devise an organisation which will give 
complete satisfaction to everybody. But the Execu- 
tive Committee at Vienna, under the presidency of 
Herr Otto V agner, with Baron Ivrauss as 8>ecretary, 
not only arranged a programme of unusual interest 
and amplitude, but on the whole carried it through 
with exactitude and thoroughness. The final and 
abiding impression of the Congress is that Austrian 
architects hold not only a high position in the 
estimation of the public, but also in the estimation 
of the Sovereign, the Government, and the city. 

The opening meeting was held in the splendid 
chambei of the Houses of Parliament, a banquet 
^as gd\en by the Lord ^layor and (’orporation in 
the Town Hall, and in the name and at the invita- 
tionoi the Emperor a reception Avas given at the 
la ace, where in the presence of the diplomatic 
body the leading representatives of each country — 
Ml. Leonaid Stokes and Mr. J. W. Simpson actin<^ 
for England — w'ere presented by Herr Otto 
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Wa.Ljner to the Archduke Ferdinand. Apart from 
the'-- 'Special distinctions the Society of Artists at 
Vienna gave a reception in their galleries, and the 
Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects an 
evening jcte on the heights of the Kahlenberg. 
The doors of the Opera and Burg Theatre were 
thrown open to a limited number of guests on two 
evenings ; and admission was granted to several 
private palaces, beth in Vienna and in the country, 
where the members were in most cases received 
by the noble proprietor, who, after pointing out ob- 
jects of interest, hospitably entertained his visitors. 
Special attention was also paid to the entertain- 
ment of the lady members of the Congress (of 
whom there were a large number), the most delight- 
ful and picturesque being the children’s fete to 
celebrate the Kaiser’s Jubilee at Schonbrunn 
Palace. Finally there was the Farewell Banquet 
on the Saturday evening at the Hotel Continental 
(not so well attended as the similar banquet in 
London i, at which Mr. Leonard Stokes, speaking 
on behalf of the English members, gave expression 
to the general sense of pleasure and instruction 
which had been derived from the events of the 
past week. 

A feature of the Congress was the International 
Architectural Exhibition in the Gartenbau-Gesell- 
schaft, a commodious building divided into several 
gallevies, each country being allotted its own Saab 
England was represented almost entirely by photo- 
graphs of domestic work. The accommodation 
allowed for the English exhibit was, I think, of 
about the same cubic space as that allotted to 
France. In this connection it may, however, be 
as well to remember that at the last Congress the 
large reoms of the Grafton Galleries were devoted 
solely to English work, and that a larger exhibition 
at Vienna would have necessarily included much 
of the work exhibited on that occasion. In addi- 
tion to the architectural drawings, the furniture and 
fittings of a room in a Sanatorium built by Baron 
Krauss, and rooms in other buildings by Professor 
Josef Hoh’mann— probably the most advanced ex- 
ponent of Vart nouveau — were reproduced. The 
Exhibition, which remains open for a month, also 
contains specimens of Austrian arts and crafts and 
decorative sculpture. 

The subjects of the Papers were not so numerous 
as at the last Congress. Professor Mayreder’s 
‘‘ Comparison of the Berlin, London, Paris, Rome 
and Menna Building Regulations ” led him to the 
conclusion that London was behindhand with re- 
gard to town planning. Professor Dolezal advocated 
the photometric survey of architectural monuments, 
stating that in Germany this method had been found 
of the greatest use. M. Harmaiid, in supporting 
Dr. Eros’s Pnper on the copyright of the architect, 
expressed surprise that English architects appeared 
to be ignorant of the fact that certain old English 
laws protected the architect’s work. Among other 
subjects discussed, referred from the last Congress, 


were the Regulation of the Cultivation of Art by 
the State (to use the phrasing of the official dccii- 
ments), the Conservation of Public Architectural 
Monuments, the Regulation of Architectural Com- 
petitions and “ Concrete Iron Buildings.” With 
regard to the Regulation of the Cultivation of Art 
by the State the Comite Permanent had prepared 
the following Resolution : — 

“That every Government be urgently requested 
to establish a Secretary of State, or at least a suit- 
able Dejpartment, for the Fine Arts ; that prominent 
artists should be associated with these departments, 
and that, as architecture must be regarded as the 
leading fine art, architects should be in the majority ; 
that such Secretaries or Departments should under- 
take work for the promotion and care of the fine 
arts in all their briiuches.” 

Herr Bodo Ebhardt, who has recently presented 
to the Institute Library his works on the ancient 
castles of Germany, read a Paper on the Building of 
Towns in Germany in the Middle Ages and its 
importance for the present. 

But, interesting as were the entertainments pro- 
vided by the Executive Committee, and interesting 
and instructive as were the Papers, certainly not 
the least interesting and least instructive feature 
of the Congress was the great city in which it was 
held. From a modern point of view probably no 
capital possesses greater architectural interest than 
Vienna. There we have the past — a Gothic past — 
followed by the period of the Renaissance, and 
later by the baroque style ; then, after an inter- 
mediate period in which French intluences seem 
to prevail, we have a strong classical note ; and, 
finally, we have Vart nouveau ! Together with 
these phases of architecture we find schemes of 
garden planning — take the grounds of the Belve- 
dere and Schwarzenburg Palaces, for instance — or 
later work in the Volksgarten and Stadtpark, all 
of the greatest interest and beauty. During the 
last fifty years the obliteration of the fortifications 
and ramparts which surrounded the old city pre- 
pared the way for one of the noblest schemes of 
town planning of modern times. The Emperor, 
the sixtieth anniversary of whose reign is being 
celebrated this month, supported these schemes with 
all his influence and energy, as well as financially, 
calling to his aid the ablest architects of his time 
and country. He has lived to see the practical 
completion of his plans, which are alike a monu- 
ment to him and to those who have helped him 
to carry them into effect. The Viennese are proud of 
their splendid city, and the recent Congress suf- 
ficiently indicated that they not only delight to 
honour the men to whose artistic taste and capacity 
they owe so much, but also their confreres from 
other countries. 

Rudolf Dircks. 
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THE LATE J. J. .STEVENSON, F.S.A. 

OHN JAMES STEVENSON was boui in 
Crlasyuw 111 1881, educated lirst at the gram- 
mar school in that city, and afterwards at 
Glasgow University, where he took the degree of 
M.A. With the view of entering the Scotch 
Church he next studied in the Theological College 
at Edinburgh and afterwards for one summer at 
Tubingen. But architecture was always his desire 
— coniirmed and strengthened by a ^isit to Italy 
which took place about that time. He therefore 
became a pupil of David Bryce. il.S.A., of Edin- 
burgh in IbdG, and two years afterwards got further 
training in London in the othce of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Here he had as contemporaries L’rossland, 
Bodley. Edgar, Bignell, Garner. Medland, H. J. 
Johnson, Micklethwaite, E. B. Robson, T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A., and Gilbert Scott the younger. On 
leaving Scott's he vrent for a sketching tour in 
France with his friend Johnson, and after this 
settled dow'n to ^^luctice, taking up a partnership 
with Mr. Campbell Douglas in Glasgow' which 
lasted nine years. 

He came to London in l-SGO, joined Mr. E. E. 
Robson, w'ho had just been ap}.uinted architect to 
the then newTy formed School Board, and was re- 
sponsible for the architecture of some of the earliest 
of the London Board schools, selecting andadapting 
for these a type of brick architecture wmich after- 
w'ard^ became knowm as ‘-(Eieen Anne.’' This 
style has proved -iiitable for its purpose that 
the designers of the public elementary schools of 
to-day have not found it necessary to make much 
change (except perhaps in the direction of dropping 
the '* (^Lieen Anne” detailsj in the treatment of 
biickwork which he then introduced. 

It wai'^ at this period that he built for him-elf 

The Red House,” Bayswater Hill, a well-knowm 
and very early example of this i:tyle of brick 
architecture. It may be interesting to ^tate that 
the interior and decoration of his library w'ere de- 
signed by hiT) friend Bodley, Stevenson holding tlie 
\ie\v that — a- he w'as w'ont to expre-s it— ‘’a man 
really cannot alwaiys be Twitting and looking at his 
own w'ork." 

For many years his home on Bayswater Hill 
was a ceiiti'e of literary and art i*^ tic life. Among 
tho'.e who freguently met the re we may men- 
tion at rtindoin Isaac Tavlor, Jolin Macleniian, 
Georce ^facdnnald, Canon Aiiiger, Fettle, Mac- 
whirter, Sir Mb (,). (-)rchardson, Napier Henry, 
Sir Alexaiiler Mencrktf, i’roies-:or Middleton, the 
Rev, \\ . J. Loftie, Professor Robertson Smith, 
and Milliam Morris, his friemDhip with the last 
named being the means by w'hich he bt'came 
intimately a->oeiated with the Society for the Pro- 
tection (A Ancient Buildings, He was a uieuiher 
of the original Committ^a^ of that Society, and 
never ccan^ed to take an active interest in its work : 
for he held strong views on matters connected 


with old buildings, and detested ail attempts to 
tamper with their history under the guise of 
‘‘restoration.'’ A long ii:?t of works stands to 
hi'^ credit, "Ome ot the moiv important being 
Churches at Monzie (IS'SQi, Crielf (^PsSlb Perth 
Fairlie— enlargement ilSbdu Stirling and 
Glasgow *^1900). Of country house-, wc., we may 
name Westoe, South Shields (l-SGSg Miinstead, 
Clodaiming Churchtieid, Falinouth (l‘SS9), 

School at Fairlie Offices for the Tyne 

Commi-siuneis. Newca-tle ^1882 >, Oatlands Mere, 
Weybndge (1898), tutors’ and other private houses 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and soveral houses in 
the neighbourhood of Camboiley. Amongst his 
London ])uildings were houses in Prince’s Chite 
and Lowuher Crardeiis (ls78), and a house and 
studio in l^Ielbury Rrad for Culm Hunter ; 

houses in Kensington Court (^1881 ). gmup of seven- 
teen houses in Buckingham Palate Road (l892l, 
group of live houso< in South Street (1897), with 
others in Hampi^tead, Belgravia, and Kensington 
Palace Cuirdens. Also shipping oliites in Fen- 
church Avenue and the Pmard schools of •W'hich 
mention has been made. 

Hi- University ^x^n'k compri-e- repairs at St. 
John's (1889j and Oriel College (1899), Oxford, 
a block of sets and lecture-rooms at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (1886). with additions in 1906; the 
^lorphological Laboratory for the University of 
Oxford 11899!, and the Univ'ersity Chemical La- 
bijratory at Cambridge (1889). with additions now' 
being built. He aho made designs for additions 
to Sidney 8us-ox, Trinity, and Clare Colleges, and 
for the Sedgwick Geological Museum at Cambridge, 
He was the first architect tj design the interior 
decoration of the princiixil rooms in a large steam- 
-hip, and did thi- in several instance- for the 
Orient Company, n tably in the case of the ships 
Chieiit, A'a^frul^ ( fjjJu'r. 0/nraIij and 

Or(nites. 

Stevenson puhli^KM in 1880 a book entitled 
Hon. Sr Ari.Jiiti'Cfnrc, which has bad a great 
vogue, O'^pecially amongst those of the younger 
generation. lie was the author of many essays 
and pa[)ers riad before the [)rofe--ional societies, 
e-pecially one on a propose<l re-toration of the 
mausoleum at Halicarna^-os— a subject in w'bich 
he was keenlv interested, and to which tow’ards the 
close of his life he gave considerable time and 
thought. The last letter he drafte<i w'as one to 
Professor Let baby, asking him to discuss the 
ai'guments advam-Ml on the Professor’s recent 
painphiet on that subj(cr. 

Of J. J. Stevenson’s personal character the 
writers can sp(ak with no uncertain voice. His 
ohice w’.is familituly known among Scottish 
drauglitsiiKui as “ tlic ste[)ping--tone to London.’’ 
Ills kindness to his as^^istants and hi- coiisidera- 
tifui for their welfare w'ere <[uite extraordinary, and 
his extensive library was alway.s at thur disposal. 
Of the many men W'ho pa-^sed through his oftice 
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in tho course of years none are likely ever to for- 
get him nor the help they received at his hands. 
Modest and unassuming, kindly and generous, he 
leaves a gap which will not soon be filled. 

F. Vi'. Thoup “F\]. 
Hapuy Redperx [F.] 

In l-SfM) Mr. Stevenson took into partnevsliip Mr. 
Harry Redfern. and after that date all liU work was carried 
out in conjunction with Ms junior paitner. 


LEGAL, 

Architects' Fees. 

HUNT V. ALL OX rar.AN DIbTEIlT (, OUNXIL. 

This was an action brou,e:ht by ^Ir. William George Hunt 
to recover +800 for profes-iunal services rendeied to the 
defendants. The defendants denied liability, and further 
pleaded that they had already paid to the plaintiil the sum 
ol £'2A27 in lull satislactiuii of his ciaim-^. 

The ease came on in the King's Bench Division before 
Mr. Justice Lawrance, '^.itting by consent without a jury, 
and lasted three day May 10x21. Mr. Horace Avoiy, K.C., 
and Mr. Fiank Xewbolr, appeared tor the plainnlf ; Mr. 
Maemorraii, K.C., and Mr. E. J. Xaldrett for the delendaiits. 
The case l-' fully reported in the profc'^siimal Press. The 
following report is from The J'/nuc** of the ■22nd May; — 

The 'ihoit facts of the case were follows. The plaintitt', 
in 1003, was invited to submit plans for the erection of 
new municipal buildings by the defendants. The conditions 
of tender, which were under seal, provided that the archi- 
tect should be paid toi hi^ seivices in accordance with the 
Scale of Chaiges issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The plaintid’ acaepted the conditions and 
submitted plans which uere approved by the defendants. 
The proposed plans were in respect of buildings to cost 
£sj.o00. The Local Government Board objected to the 
cost, and refused to allow the Council to borrow the neces- 
sary money. The Council then jnoposed to the xdaintiff 
that the plan^ should be so altered as to make them suit- 
able for buildings which ueie to cost only i. 35,000. The 
plaintirt' alleiod the plans accordingly. The plaintiif's case 
wa^ that he uas entitled to be paid, in addition to the fees 
already pai<I him for the original de^^igii, 21 per cent, upon 
jt'dd.obo, the co^t of the prop^ised new building. 

Mr. Maemorran, for the defendant'^, submitted that the 
-ealing of the conditions amounted to nothing, and the 
Council did not bind themselves to em{))oy the successful 
competitor, Theie was no contract to employ plaintiR 
upon the conditions. A ^urchaige was made against the 
Council for paying the pliintift upon account, because 
theie was no sealed contract, which showed that there 
was no biiuling contiact. In September IdOO the plaintilf 
agreed to accept a sum in full di-cliaige tor all ser- 
vices rendered by linn. The plans wore practicallx mav 
plans. There was a separate -cheme witli regard to the 
jt’35,000. Tlu'i’e never was a sealed contract in lespei-t of 
that sepaiate scheme. The plaintiff never was appointed 
architect to the Council. He was not au ollicer of the 
Council in any sense at all. There wa.s no evidence of any 
such appointment. 

Mr. H( irace Avory argued that the conditions amounted 
to a contract to employ the succe>stul competitor as archi- 
tect, or to appoint him as such. In the altermitiNe they 
amounted to an appointment of the six selected coin- 
petitois to prepaie <lesigns. on terms that they should be 
paid .t’50 in any e\eut, and the selected architect was to 
be jmid, in addition, a siijii accouhng to the Scale. Erom 


tlie date plaintiif’s design was accepted he was treated 
as if appointed- His appointment was continuous light 
up to April 1907. The Minutes of the Council of 
February 1900 showed that the scheme was continuous. 
If the sealed contract applied to the original scheme, then 
it applied to the reNised scheme with additions and 
alterations \ WUluuns v. Bcu niouth Ih van Distt ict Conncih 
77 L.T., .383). The plaintit! was an oftieer of the Council 
appointed under section 189 of the Local Go\ eminent Act, 
1894. There was nothing in the Act to say that the 
appointment must be under seal. The plainlitf was 
throughout treated as if he had been appointed. The 
evidence of plaintiff and his witnesses was that the 
charge of 2j per cent, was based upon the principle that 
the alterations were of ^uch a character that they involved 
doing all the work over again, and therefore he ought to 
be so remunerated in propoition to the time occupied on 
the drawings. 

2»Ir. Justice Law'rance. in giving judgment, said the 
(|Uestion turned upon whether the 'icheme wa> new. or 
whether it was a inodiheation of the original scheme. In 
his judgment the i85.00(J scheme was not approved by the 
Local Government Board because a great deal too much 
money was going to be spent. Then the Council decided 
to ^pend l 35,000, and the aichitect was asked to prepaie 
his plans with regaid to that, and the iiuestioii was wdiether 
he was acting under a new scheme, or was it jiart of the 
original ? In his (the learned Judge’s) judgment it wds a 
modification of the original plans, forced upon the plaintitl 
by the Council thenn=ielves- The contract tor the oiiginal 
scheme being under seal, the jdaintiil was entitled to 
recover. It was '^aid that the auditor of the Local Go^ern- 
ment Bi^ard had surcharged the amount paid to the 
plaintiff because the contiact was not under •-eal. That 
might be, but it did not alter the matter. The plaintiil's 
claim came under the principle laid down in Will units v. 
Burnionrh Vihan Cuinuil ( su/>/o). that all ^^as 

done by the plaintiff under a power conferred on him as 
aichitect in puisuance of a contract which was under seal. 

The learned Judge entered judgment for the plaintiff lor 
E800 withco^ts. Stay of execution was granted upon pay- 
ment being made of +400 into Couit within ten d:iy>. 


MINUTES. XV. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Bu^ine^.s) of the 
Session ] 007-08, held Monday, 1st June 1908, at 8 p.in. — ■ 
Present : Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-Pusident, in the Chair, 
27 Fellow.'i (including nine member- of the Couiicill, and 
32 Associates (including one member of the Council) --the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 18th May 1908 30ry weie 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Fellow attending for the first time since 
ids election was formally admitted by the Chaiiman — viz, 
Ewen Ha 1 per (Biimiiigham). 

The Hon. Secretary ha\ mg referred to recent addition^ 
to the Libiary, a vote of thanks was passed to the vaiiuii^ 
donors by acclamation. 

The Secretary announced the result- of the polling for 
the election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
official year 1908-9, as reported by the Scrutineers, \iz.; — 

pKF-.rr>FXT. — Ernest Geoige linio/qxiscd]. 

YiLK-Piir'-inEXTs.— James S. Gibson. Edwin T. Hall, 
John \V. Simplon, Leonard Stokes ~nuopp0'<cd' . 

Hoxouaky Sucrktvuy. — Alexander Graham ' uuopposed' . 

MrMurr.s of Council ( 18 ). 

FAi'Cted ; H. T. Haie, 592 votes ; K. G. Dawber, 582 
B. BlomtieUL A.R.A., 554; E. Xewton. 524; M. E. 
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Macauney, olO : H. V. Lanchester. 493; A. X. Prentice, 
479; J. J. Buinet. 47*2 : P. Waterhouse. 403 ; J. A. Gotch, 
430: J. blater, 443: H. Pi Ihcarho. 430: A. W. S. Cross, 
430: E, L. Lutyens 420: E. A. Guinin;/. 419, W. 
Flockhait, 411 : W. A. Pitf. i04 : G. HuObaial. 393. 

AA' d G. Horsley. 3si ; G, H. F. Pryiinc, 301 ; 
C. E. Mallr.w^. 333 : S, P Pick. .324 : W. Woo.I\\aiil. 320 : 
T. 3rooie, 305: W. Dunn. 279; M. P. Adani'. 272; E. 
Wimpeiis, 232 : W. H, A. Berry. 213 : W. A. Forsyth. 
230 : H. P. Hurke Downaiir. 210; A. B. Jemmett, 143 : B. T. 
Kitchin. 125 : W. G. WiPon, 110. 

A--e, lai: or CoinNciL i4i. 

Lut\J : 'M'lncc Kuhn Grecnslade. 431 \otLs: Williaia 
Cuitis Giecii, 40>: : IIenr> Art- ur Cicaich. 352: Stanley 
Hi nee HanU'. 3 h2. 

?r-.' L\C'd : Scptuiiu- Warwick. 249 vote- : Walter 
.John Tappei, 24* • ; Clv.le Fr.rnri- Yoiine. 237; Hrrbeit 
Winkler Will-. 221 : Kensington Gamniell. 113 ; Fiederiek 
Char ter ton, 112. 

PiEPi u-i -M E- OF Allied Soiiehl^ (9l 
Euxwl: H. -T. Blanc (EOinburehi. 573 votes; T. E. 
EccU- iL-Veipuol). 57.'8 : Paul 0^<lt-u i Manchesten. 509 : 
Fre-lk, Batchelor dielrndi. 502 ; M. A Green iBiistol), 
531: E Heazell iNotnnehanii. 4'»0 : Geo. Bell (Gla-- 

uowi, 472; G. T, Brown iKorthernu 40^: .Tas. Ciocker 
(Devon and Exetern 400. 

2E-: ^'t■-lrd\ P. r.obinson (Leeds .and York-i. 45 S : 
W. C. I'eutuii I sheiUeM), 441 : E. H. Fawekner tCaidinj. 
349 : 4. D. Hills i Dundee u 235. 

Hex. Aututop^. 

Henrv Tanner, juu., -Ff. Yol; : Arthur William Sheppard. 
A s Set if/ A 'jin 'ipiJO ^ e- r . 

AuT StaNDINO CcOIMITTlL. 

Fdl'^ics ( 10). — EAc/. 'Z : E. Guv Dawber, 047 votes: 
•7. S. Gib-on. 025 ; H. T. H.ire, 017 ; Prot. W. Pi. Lethaby, 
O04 : 4 . W. >impson, 594 : W. Flockluiit 580 : E. S. Prior, 
570: K. S. Balfoni, 553; W. A. For.-vth, 551; E. A. 
Bickaid", 543. 

Xut i dcred : Paul Wiiteihouse. 580 : S. S- Rear. 232. 
(OU' -Eb.c A<Z : S. K. Gieen-lade. 583; T. 
Davison. 508: A. T. Bolton. 494: 4. Andei-on, 455; 
W, J. Tapper, 444 ; E. Wood, 419. 

A5,.: tT( 'id \ S. Wcirwick. 110 : S. H. HcUiqi. 408. 

InTFUATUUF STANMXO CoMMIITFF 

Fdih-p'^ (10). — Kh c^ed \ K. P. Spier-,029 \ote-: F. 51. 
Snnp-on. 5*'.'^ ; ,T. A. Gotch, 5r>7 ; E. S. Piior, 540; H. 
Staiinu-, 537 , PI. Ricardo, 532 : 1'. Waterhou-e, 510 ; 
A. W S Cios-. 515 : G. Hubbaid. 473 : R. E. Sunth, 472. 

Xot > d'lti.iJ : fh H. Y Pivnne, 443 : C. H. TcoMiseiid, 
42.;: H. C. Collette. 3’^9 : H A. Satchell, 210. 

(Oi . — Kdxtid W. 11. Waid. 593; W. Curtis 
Gifcn, o'sS ; P E Wat^nbouse. 502: H. P<is-inore. 4s5 ; 
A. 4 Sriatton. 479: F. Cli.ittertoii. :;7 1. 

-Vo; dtdcd F. Lishni.in, 331: C. E. Saver, 328. 

i’l.At iii-i SianjuMt Commilikl. 

L'dl'ir. (1()| _y,5< . A.S Sued, 453, A. W. S Cro--. 

432. G. Hubi.aid. 431. W. Wn^dv.aid, 111 : Max Clarke, 
3‘‘'1 : S\dnec I’eiks. 371, Will V Beiiv, 370; H Tanner. 
jun.jOS; .Tolpi Miuiav. ;;3.5 : \V. 11 White, 3.)3 

A5n r/5r ud\ T H. w.it-.»n, .V2^\ W. E. Riley. 300: 
4. D Mathew-, 2sl : E riint. 2hl: R S Aylinp, 237 ; 
PI. A. Satchell, 2.53 : W C Wavnioutli, 229: G ThNudd. 
205: W D Wil-on, PG: H p'. yionckton. 159. 

> ( 0 ) 1 . — F.hctd' H Poiter, 470; T. E. Piyce, 
403 : Ph R Hewitt, 399 : .V. \V. Tanner. 375 ; Ph Grernop, 
304: H H. Lan;-^-t<'n, 342. 

Xvt d'Cfiil : Ph G. Pane, 305 : R. S. Wilkin-on. 301 ; 
P’. Chattel ton, 258 ; K. Gu]iiiii(.il. 202 ; E, A. Jullye, 180 


Sen Nl i: SlVNDINt. Ci'MMlIlIL. 

Ftll<iWi (19) — Ku'Ctfd : H. D. SearIe--Wuo 1. 579 vute< ; 
H. P Adams. 537: Max Claike. 529 . A. S Siall. 4i)4 : S 
Perk-^. 45»0; M. Gaihutt. 484; W. Dunn, 479 : C S Peach, 
455; F, Hooper. 453 : B Dick-te. 4.;2. 

A5u I 5 lit a , T W. .Vldiwiiu kle, 403 ; Lewi- 8oloinon. 
380: W. E. V, Crompton. 350) : A. W. M.-oie. .325. 

Av-aur/fLs (hi. — Kd'Lttdi : A. E. Muiihv. 370 vote- : FEW. 
Burrows. .304 ; D. L. Solomon. 331 . II 1 Triva-, 355 : W. 
Wonnaeutt, 344: F. W. AYwinan. 31 

X“' dtL'ed E Allied. 277, E. A. Yuan_r. 2U's : 
E. R He^cnt. 220: E J. Bc’iuat. HG : C A. Datibnev. 
193; W da^iue-. 143: C. L. Gill. 12*3: .1 II Maikhaui. 
118 : F. li. Hiuiu-. 110. 

The Cliaiinian declared tlie Orjiccis. Cuundl, aii.l Com- 
mittees duly elected in aLcoid.nicp ^..th the toicyeiny 
Repolt. 

The Seciet uy lead the S'.uitincei-' Rep.ut announcing 
the election or the followiiu' candid ite- : — 

A-- Flllov- ,0i. 

.JOHN BROOKE A4.'. 

ALFRED MORRIS BUTLPHl M A 
FREDERICK ERNEST Pi: UiCE" EDWARDS A1 . 
FRANK MINSHELL llEGOOD AE . 

GEORGE 5IlLEAN FORD did. 

ERNEST AE^GE^STES RE’NTZ 'Q d f. r Ass c. 1^^9;, 

The following'’ candidates weic elected by -how oi hands 
under By-law 9. viz. : — 

As A— K I'.TFs (3) 

40HN JACKSON BECK ~Prjba\ ;nr 1901. 8i.’oZc;r 1904. 

Qualidcd 1907 , Teiontn. 

SAMFEL'BE'TTERY BIRD8 ;/A7/;.E 
iiatiij.i 19u7 . Toronto. 

HARRY 4 (_)HN VENNINCl Sp'. la I E ra - 19075 

As Hon. As-ocicii 

GER--\LD EDWARD 5IOIRA, Rrofe-^or or PaintiiiL' .it the 
Royal College ot Art. South Ken-incton. 

The Hon Secietary ha\ing annoum e.] the tb^eea-e of 
5E Julitii Guadtt. the cmiiunt TnO.. --oi at tie Eeole des 
Rcaux-Arts. Paii-. wbo-e election .13 Hon Corie-ponding 
5Iembev wa- to have taken pla* e tli.it ectninu the 5Ieeting 
re-olved rh.it the reuret- of th.e In-titute t'or the lo-s it liad 
-Listained by riie de.ith of 51. G’l.ohu b^ entered on the 
5Iiuutes of the 5Ieeting. and th.it a letttr expie--ing the 
.-ympathy and condolence ot nieni}»ers be addie-.-td to the 
\\'doi\ and laniily of tber lati di-tingui-hed <'>■'{>> u\ 

(4n the motion of the Chaiiman. a \otc of thanks c\a- 
pds-ed by acclamatitju to the Sciutinceis foi tiu'ir -lUMic- 
in connection with the eh ctmn- wliich h.id hci-n aniiouuced 
that rwening 

The Chuuman. btd5jie clo-ine the pioce* a-ked 

the support of ineiidxT- for tin* Conc*‘rt to be giccm on the 
3rd June, wlucii h.id been organi-i d by the T-.Sfpi.ne Club 
on behalf of the fund- or the Arehitects' iPnievolent 
Soc'ety: and li.ising lefene)} to the Annu.il Dinner to be 
held on the 2.3id 3un< . expu -sed the ho])e that a large 
g.itlieriiig f)f member- would b" pn -*•111 to do iionoiu to 
the di-tingui-lu d giie-t- e\j)ceted on tin* occa-ion 
Th* pi(K*'ed'ne- teimiiuittd jit 8. 45 p.nu 
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EXGLISIl AXD IT^UJAN GAEDEX AECHlTECTrEE. 

By TnoifAS H. Mawsox [Z/.A.]. 

Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 13th February 1908. 

I F this discourse or lecture were merely a comparison of two schools of garden architecture, 
the proverb ‘'Comparisons are odious ’’ would be a just criticism upon it. But I judge 
that the odium comes in when the merit or demerit of anything or anyone in 
particular is pitted even for even against another, without taking into account the premisses 
or causes that have led up to and made each what it is. I must, however, necessarily 
examine each side by side, but not in such away that one would disparage the other or militate 
against it. Let me say at the outset, frankly and unreservedly, that for the most part all the 
well-known existing examples of Italian garden architecture are admirably suited to that 
country and climate, as also are the typical English examples tu our own. 

x\ll inquiries into a prevalent style of architecture, or even into some playful branch such 
as engages us at present, must be based or traced upon an outline, at least, of the racial 
origin of the people themselves, their customs, their history, their bent, and their proclivities * 
and lastly, and perhaps the most important, their leligion. After a brief examination of these 
preliminaries, and a knowdedge of the climate, w*e may temporarily transport ourselves into the 
atmosphere in which the people lived who have thus wndtten one phase of their history monu- 
mentally. It is needful that w^e should sketch in these essentials. I admit that a too close 
study of a people’s history does not conduce to a transport of clime and atmosphere ; it makes 
us only captious and pedantic, wdiich if it be a repetition in other w'ords of wLat I have pre- 
viously said, I say again that is not my present object. 

There are those transcendental mortals wTio have ahvays more or less the pow^er to 
transport themselves poetically into other scenes and climes w'herein their present interest or 
research is cast, and wdiich, I suppose, is the highest attainment of all art : to lose the con- 
sciousness of the present, and to use the performers and performance as an “ Open Sesame 
to the undetinable intangible beyond; or perhaps a recall of the past, as wTien Patti san*’- in 

Tliird Seues, Vol. XY. Xu 10. — 2' .Tciu- ,■> 
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Austmlkii IiaIIs of ‘•Home, sweet home/' recalling, or railier lrans[)ortiiig, to the scenes of 
childhood, mother, and home, amidst tears, many a rough, hard miner, for year^^ inured to 
the hardships and profanity of camp life, endured in his thirst for gold. 

In contrast there are also those ^^ho. whatever the theme or the topic, sordidly cast every 
character and bcene into one unvarying monotone of atmosphere. The pictures which pass 
before them are never varied, but they view every one alike, and everything and every object 
in the drab of what is. and what they are and have been -urrotinded with. 

I can quite forgive anyone for presenting a^' design, as craft or workmanship, say as an 
architect, just what he knows and has L'om})ared and gone over time after time; because 
w'e all, deny it who can, in our work get into mannerism. There is not a single one of us, be 
he versatile, imaginative, or a genius, whose w'ork cinild n(.it be unerringly picked out from 
almost one end of the country to the other ; this is our individuality. I am not now, however, 
speaking of the sIcuy, ponderous outer expression as set forth in the work of our hands ; I am 
speaking first of the inner springs of 

the inina, that o< ^-an whuie earh kinh 
both -ti-iiulit it- own ft. -^.aiihLe.u-e rinh 

w'hicli is ever changing according to the ituickly tiasliing electric energies of the senses, and 
from wdiich is fed outer expressi(ja, as seen in our design and workmanship, and by the same 
sustained in any measure of freshness. 

'\^hat a 2j<jwerful note atmosphere is ! Many a time have I seen pictures of the unique 
district wherein I live, which -eemed perfect masterpieces of true detail and technically 
faultless, but yet you felt that th'^ arti'^t and his -kill were all apparent ; ami perhaps at some 
rare moment another seemingly hasty rec<jrd in colour with rough haphazard detail has 
caught the eye, and in carelessly hurrying past it a note of atmosphere has caught like a 
distant refrani. Ah ! there you say is true Lakeland. The s]^ ell is over you, the mind fills in 
the detail out of its stores r)f inner CM.aiscioUsnrSs : yrtii w’ant no more. Now w'e may study 
history, religiotii, and architecture until we are prodigies — epitomes of knowdedge, and we 
may miss even the spirit or the atmosphere of the art of our own land that lies nearest our 
doors, let alone that of a foreign land. In troubling about many things we may miss the one 
thing needful, and missing that, of what value is the other d 

It may not ]>e within the ]:)OW'er of words to transp(»rt my audience to the shimmering ])lue 
tran-hicent shores of the Mediteri’anean, of the Adriatic, the sea refiecting the blue Italian 
skie- as seen through the rarefied atmo-phere, inclining even to pur[)le at times in intensity ; 
nor to the vivaciou- contrast of g.dety, the kaleido-cope of colour that the moving crowds of 
liome, i loretice, and other citie- present to our sombre-trained visions: nor to the iruitful 
vine slopes and }>lains of vineyards and olive groves which at every turn meet the traveller, 
the sedate cypresses in every stage of picturesque growth and decay fnot the stiff pigmy 
Specimens of our home gai'dens', combining wdth the classical stone pines, their trunks as 
clean and as delicately formed as columns. I say it may not l)e })ossii)le to w'eave round my 
audience that imaginati\'e sp dl wliiidi r>vfa*comcs every Xortherner when he sets foot on the 
shore-' of Italy, l>at if he is posst*-,-,} d of even the rudiments of sclmlarly training and the mere 
ba-is of arcliittctuiMl in-ight — ” the previous knowledge " whi(di Lord lieaconsfieid said “ is 
essential to travel — lie finds liis imagination running ii'ev in a certain lofty cast of the mind 
until lie attain- an extended breadth (»f view, which I may (xill a draught from the sjiring 
that fed the stream of inspire lion of (da-'sical sublimity, and which no exotic classicalism 
in le-s favoui’ed lands and climes ('an produce. 

for the time being, if I nuiy mnke a c]’iti('ism tnot a coiufiarison), to lireathe this 
atnnjsphere alone naikts- our home attempts at classic seem hopeless and cM.mifortless, Even 
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a Trentham, chaste and faultless without, rivalling many of the finer Italian examples, 
externally seems to need a recreated environment before it can even seem happy again. 

The environment of these home attempts lacks the sunny clearness and the violent 
contrasts of ^Yhite roads and houses dazzling against the dark cypresses and pines which 
impel us so “ furiously to think ” in that largeness and sublimity of thought to which this 
atmosphere is conducive. They lack also the infection of contact with a peopled sphere where 
huge schemes and large questions have been national, and not the exception as with us 
moderns, and where great questions have been settled with a sort of four-square orderliness 
and determination that has marked everything that bears the impress of the Eome which was, 
and is to-day, the dominating note of Italy. Whether it be Eome under the iron-handed rule 
of the CiTsars, or under the ecclesiastical supremacy of the cardinals in later days, there is an 
absence of anything cosmopolitan and a disdain of anything of less magnitude than that 



which can be classified as great, impressive, and grand. The reverse is what we find in England 
and under English rule. I do not say that this is an unmixed blessing ; there is a degenerate 
air of lightness and levity about almost everything in modern England which possibly comes 
of being born of multiplied generations of ease with security. 

This consideration of the little may at times tend to a loss of the sense of proportion ; 
yet it ought not to, when nature is more of a guide than maifis handiwork. This hugeness 
and breadth, which is not freedom altogether, infects you in Italy liefore many hours have 
transpired in the country. Whether it is to be aimed at or not is not my wish to enquire, 
but it has been laid down as an axiom by J. A. Symonds in his work lioiaissioire in Italy 
that, for really great art, ideas common to the nation are essential, ’’ and everyone is bound 
to confess that Italy has possessed, and does possess in her survival, a common national 
idealistic expression. Even in the present state of poverty there are being erected magnificent 
buildings, displaying the greatness and nobleness of thought which a glance at any ten or a 
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dozen types ^Yllom yon meet on the piazzas convinces you is theiv, although now undisciplined : 
bronzed and swarthy men where lurk the gleams of the stiletto, with their shocks of blacdc 
hair, white teeth, and dark dashing eyes — the offspring of those legions of stern world- 
bending Eomans, scions of those liomaiis who 

-n liomt,*’- tiiKirul 
spaieJ neitliur Lind, noi gold. 

N>ir hou>t-\ nuL nui limb, nor lire 

In the bun L d.i\ - La‘ old 

Even in their decadence, individual nobility in mien, build, and carriage, coupled ^ith a 
certain inbred dexterity, is the rule and not the exception, a> with u>, 

Lnder the less austere laws and the le^s clear skie^ of our island-kingdom a milder 
aspect prevails. It may or may not be decadent ; it certainly is not an atmosphere where the 
rigid legal cardinals of the Medici could luxuriate : I ait if characteriNtic of the picturesque 
disairay of rough-and-tumble Britour^ it has a national art and a national ideal that are not 
stiff and stern with the dignity of some mysterious code of belief. To take an architectural 
simile or illustration : in describing any object or structure, if we say that it i^ decorated 
in the Italian style, it bring'5 before our minds a certain regal stiffiie^'' which we may perhaps 
recent at home, yet welcome in Italy. This is exactly what to exprct from a race of royal 
cardinals superimpo>ed over the ancient Eomaii. 

In contrast we Anglo -Saxon^ are identitied rui the Continent with a certain style of 
gardening where natural trees and grass }>redoininate. 

The German at Munich ointi^ proudly and knouingly in the b}>acious elms in the 
*• EnglEchen (Tarten luxuriating in free picture*^ |ue grouping:^ between whieli are uiitraceable 
green glatles down which the imagination wander^, and he points to tho-e }>eep^ under the 
congregated clean trunks as they dapple the gra^- with the :.hadow-. There, he almost seeim. 
to .'^ay, i helve beaten the Britisher on his own line. In all this, as I Miid at ffrst, I am not 
(juariviling with the Italian because he is not English, much le^'.'^ with the Emdishman because 
he IS not Italian. Their palate is not trained the same a- our^ ; what i.>. davoiir to their> is not 
exactly buited to ours. Every country that makes a national art must have a national train 
of ideas betitting. Picture our royal MTndsor, with all its picturestpie disorder of towers, 
battlements, projections, and turrets, trans})(jrted to Italy, and you will see mv meaning at 
once. I he freedom of nature, not primitive wildness forbooth, is what we are characterised 
with abroad, and in this ^YOuld I glory and wmild beek to be a true Britibher. Homeliness and 
simplicity are the keynote of wdiat is Englibh. As an American w'riter says, Mith English 
architecture tlie chief interest centreb aliout the simpler work, the homely qualitv of which 
directly appeals to one : so the smaller and less pretentious English gardens seem in every 
way most perfect. Iliere one finds no question of the rival claims of formal and informal 
schciols, of Italian, I rench, or English styles, but meu’ely a natural common-sense adaptation 
of means to an end, a direct meeting of needs. In the great Italian and Erench gardens one 
feels the presence of a comt)lete and studied scheme, and al.'^o of a conscious effort f(>r effect. 
As exponents of the art and science (,)f landscat)e gardening. Erench and Italian examples are 
distiuctl\ siit^erior to the English ; hut for mere lovable lieautv, fitting tlio needs of true 
country lovers, nothing can at>proac]i tlie English garden,*' 

I he thoroughness of the English garden is the very root of its charm. The garden, 
whethei laige or small, shows care in every jiart, and not only care, hut generally tlie loving 
caie of tlie man wdio is really fond of liis garden as a whole, and of liis plants individually. 
One cannot go through a garden witliout feeling that to them tlie garden is as intimate as 
the hoii^^e." 
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This is the impression created upon a celebrated American expert. It is always best to 
try to see ourselves as others see us. AVithin the precincts of most of the characteristic 
examples of Italian gardens, the beholder becomes conscious of a feeling akin to awe amidst 
these magniticent domains of luxury, for ornament, and rest ; you seem undecided whether 
to take oH your hat or no, there seems to be somewhere the haunting presence of a scarlet- 
robed cardinal : whereas in a true English garden the impulse seems to be to run and jump. 
Personally I do not believe that the English will ever develop a great art ; we have not 
the great ideas which 4. A. S 3 ’monds says are essential to the nation ” ; w^e shall ever be 
characterised by our note of homeliness and simplicity. Our American friends are tiying 
hard to set up an exemplary classic centre at Washington ; but I am afraid cousin Jonathan’s 
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stock lu’ick will soon show through his cement veneer. Oxford in our own country seems to 
be the onh^ city that is trul}" imbued with the classic atmosphere. 

The reason why I have dealt at such length with these differences is that so many in 
eveiT profession fall under that ])ane which disturbs and complicates our social life — namely, 
confusing the secondary with the essential. To put it in the words of the humorous 
Bagehot, “ifany excellent men fail because they confuse the parts of conductor and first 
tiddle.” We want to parade the classic, which is at home in the city, at every turn and lord 
it over houses and gardens and everything. 

In my opinion the greater part of our English mansions wdiich have received their 
inspiration from the Italian Renaissance are not happy in their English settings : they lack 
the sunny temperament of their home. Take the severe lines of Trentham, designed by Sir 
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Chcirles Barry, with its classical treasures collected at such enormous pains to carry out the 
illusion — priceless treasures, sculptures, and bronzes, no\y scattered, gone to America, I am 
told, to adorn a more degenerate classic than our home attempts. Compare the architectural 
austerity of Trentham with the expansive homeliness of AVelburn Hall, near Kirby Moorside, 
so becomingly enlarged by Hr. Brierley, of York, or the characteristic Elizabethan mansions 
such as Berwick Hall, Korthamptonshire, and we see at once that the classic grafts badly in 
our soil, and forms more or less large excrescences. To see classic in its own clime is a 
vastly different experience from studying it theoretically as pictured in books, or even in 
our home attempts, because in the main we English dissemble with it, and according to our 
national instincts make it fall into picturesque groupings. 
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Y hat is paramount and apparent in the architecture of these two characteristic styles is 
also in great measure correspondingly true of the gardens. The charm of an English garden 
is the refreshing carpet of green grass : it is the envy of the foreigner and the ever-refreshing 
delight of those who have had to be absent in other lands. This is our most valuable 
asset, and where it is absent in quantity, and I may add in quality also, there is al^sent the 
charm of an English garden. There are the flowers and the other things that are essential 
to our home gardens ; l>ut if this restful note is absent, good-bye to the illusion ; everything 
else should take character from it. 

In the Italian garden there is no such keynote, but the reverse. Then* the effect, taking 
them on the vhole, i^ in tlieir abundance of material ; and in many, tlie house is the most 
restful note of the wlioK scheme coupled witli the green cypress hedges. This is needfully so, 
because after the tierce sun <;f June the earth parches, only a few extreme sim-delighting 
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flowers, such as geraniums (which are likewise the glory of the hot Australian summer) and a 
few sub-tropical flowers, continue to bloom throughout the remaining hot months, flourishing 
best where they can gain a welcome shadow from a friendly wall or hedge ; therefore an 
abundance of adornment in the shape of walls, balustrades, fountains, and statuary becomes a 
necessity, supplying the interest that grass and flowers yield in our home gardens- Browning 
sighed in Italy, ‘‘ Oh, to be in England now that April’s there ! ” I fancy if he had remained in 
Italy the whole year round there would have been other months and other seasons when he 
would have longed to enjoy home delights. There is not in Italy the crowning glory of the year 
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in the gardens such as w^e know blooming in rich disarray in every cottage garden as well as in 
the herbaceous border and the formal beds of the villa or mansion right up to the frost, 
each according to its kind holding its own and trying to outvie the other in profusion of 
bloom and fragrance — begonias and geraniums, fuchsias and calceolarias, anemones and 
sweet-peas, roses and chrysanthemums, xfliloxes and sunflowers, dahlias and nasturtiums, and 
a legion of perky annuals. 

It is a common trait in human nature to seek beauty afar and prize it only because it is 
costly, and disdain that which is accessible and near at hand. For me the English garden is 
the most beautiful thing in the world. 

Thus, then, the Italian is compelled for effect to multiply his enrichments in his garden, 
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and by contrast he keeps his house comparatively plain ; the Englishman needs to gain a great 
amount of interest in the design of his house, gaining effect in light and shadows by balanced 
wings, gables, porticoes, and projections, his garden yielding ample interest naturally. Walls, 
balustrades, pergolas, or garden-houses enhance the effect and })roduce a sensation of comfort 
in our changeable clime, or a balustrade to divide one green from another : in Italy they are 
an absolute necessity to shield both man and plant from the sun. To borrow Bagehot's 
simile again, in Italian gardens architectural erections and artificial adornment'^ are conductor, 
and Nature plays first fiddle ; in England these performers change places — their first fiddle 
becomes our conductor. Magnificence and grandeur is wdiat strikes you in an Italian garden : 
in England homeliness and simplicity. 
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Another notable difference I might mention which justifies magnificence and lavish 
ornament is that everything in these foreign gardens makes for coolness. The white marble 
seats and ornaments, cold and comfortless even in summer at home, are there welcome ; and 
to realise the gz'ateful refreshing sensation of coolness you need to watch the rise and fall of a 
fountain from beneath the shade of an arl)our on one of their ])alpitating hot days. Our 
fountains and shade devices are make-believes that simulate this gratitude of the senses. 

Me may without fear of challenge say that the Italian Renaissance gardens are the finest 
exposition of that school of monumental and artificial regularity where all the features and 
foims aie diiected Ijy man ; and that the English garden is the expression of the svstem of 
natural picturesqueness. 

HistijncaL—lt would be subject-matter for a whole lecture to trace in detail wherein the 
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modem Italian Renaissance ^airdens are founded upon their old Roman prototypes described in 
the writings of Cicero, Pliny, and other. The genius of Yiollet-le-Duc has portrayed for ns 
the estate, the house, its design, and the occupations of an inhabitant of one of these earlier 
villas, which I find was ably traced in outline by Mr. Thorp about a year ago.* There are in the 
existing overgrown ruins of ancient gardens abundant suggestions from which a scholarly 
and imaginative mind such as Sir Lawrence Alma- radeina s could reconstruct and repeople 
and drape after his inimitable manner, which alone ])etitb ^uch grandeur; but apart from the 
imagination and research all visible tracer of the old Liomaii Suburbanum are very meagre. 
As we find in seeking to exhume and reconstruct the le-s reiante Elizal)ethan and earlier 
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English gardens, the traces are now very disjoined and iiidelhiable, and a garden changes 
much quicker than a building, which is ‘‘a finality when once finished; it changes from 
season to season, and the growth and decay of its vegetation alike alter its pristine aspect.” 
‘‘ We know, however, that l)efore the close of the tifteenth century the gardens of Naples were 
celebrated for their beauty, for Charles VITL of France, writing in 1405 to Pierre de Bourbon, 
waxes eloquent in praise of those which had come into his possession in that city. But it was 
not till a])Out 1540 that any garden received the form in which we know it to-day, even in its 
general features. The classical tendencies of architecture and decoration had by this time 
reached their highest and finest development in the works of men like Peruzzi, Antonio da 
San Gallo the Younger, Vignola, Giulio Romano, Pirro Ligorio, and others. The influence of 

•• Villa^ ami G.mlen'^ of lumus Tiv(>li. ,ind Fra-cati.’’ bv Williimi H. Tlmrp [.Toukxu. R.T.TFA., *27 Julv n»07'. 
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tile tci^te (»f Braniaiite lUkI luii^liaal was -till ])oteiU, and tiia t \ii‘a\ auaiu'e- nt tlu* Bai<H|ue 
style Were ^till in the tiiture. The Tapal Court had then reached it- .Ltreate^t '^j»huidour, and 
liHiiian -oL'ietv had hegun t<.) he Taninated hv the o;j.‘eat eceh^-ia-tical ])iin(as ami the t"r- 
iiiida hie array of i'upeT nephew- who inoiio[n >Ii'-ed tlu^ hi;aher [)n-.ts ef Clmiadi <ind Mate. 
Most cf the tine-t villas were h^iilt iTr cardinal- and Church di^i;nitan* ot wlaau tin ni.ij<a-iiy 
-u-tained. thi- duhiou.- relation tlie ht^ad or the riMir(dL ‘hlh [.ante, at Jhinnaia. lii-t huih 
in 1477 tov Cai'dinai Riario. wa hi iiu Id.'O. reiiioiudltMl hy Viaiiola lor eiU' M tin i'aiin-t^ 
nephew-. To thi- family al-*' hf4i;n,a^al the impo-iny ca-tle and htMutiiul yr'*und- at 
Caprarola, al-‘> ^hym.Th- wm]:, Tlie -uperb Ahlla d'R-ie at I’ivoli. oue (-i the . arlie-t a- well 
i- tiue-t nt extMii Work- -u th^^ Inich wa- dt-iyiied ahiait Ihlo hy Rirr-' Idaorio n-r the 
Cardinal Ihppolittj ddr-te. At 1 .a-cati. the ancieiii Tu-ciilum. i- am > '.tiaordmary uioiip nf 
••mtiauoii- villa- — the Aldijhi\-iiea>ai, Ralcoiii^ri. Mandrayoin' ajahi otlnr-. all built tor 
. a.rdiiial prince- h\ -uch aiti-t- a- i)ella Rorta, Miovanni bhaitaiia. ( divi.-ri. krarlino Tmiiadii, 
Idaminio lAaizio, and otlieir-. A: Rtjiiie the JJorylie-e \'illa. originally I uilt tor the 1 >uke- of 
Alternp-. wa- enlarged in Iduh by itrao C'aCarelli. ne}>heW' or Taiil V.: ou attaining the 
cHidinalate he as-urued tile iiaum oi P>oryhe-e, The Farne-e, I’anie-ina. IhLintili 1 )oria, 
Albani, and a dozen other- rtwe their e\i-tence to the W’ealth and extra vayance ot the-e 
churelily lord-. 

•' M ith the decdiiie ot the -tauilar })ower of the Church coimeqiient upon the Reforinati(-m, the 
social condition- out of wliich tlu^-e vast establishments had yrtjwn -lowlv passed awav : the 
buildiny of new villas cea-eht. and it has been only with the utmo-t ililfieultv tliat some of 
these vast and w^ealth-coii-umiiiy e-tates have -ince been maintained in even tolerablv perfect 
condition. Xot a few have run to deny, and are to-day endowm 1 wurh tlie new* and melancholy 
charm ot ruin.*' 

1 he dreamy charm ot teiKpine-s almost to -adne-- that -teals oyer aiivoiie wdio i- 
-Usceptihle to the suyyestion- oi pa-t memories in many of the ruined Italian yardeiis is 
beyond d.escription. A- our reet tali silently on the dust human jovs and -orr<_»ws, the air 
we breathe -eenis laden with enactions : tlie overyrc»wn hedyes, tanyled vine.-, sliriih-, and 
ivy clambering over the lalliny walls, fountains ,-ilent and dry. broken nuirble and cement 
step-, and rnos.s-gruwn and decapitated statues, walks overyrow’ii wath weeds ~ this speaking 
-ilen<'e is both happy and -itd It Js the dreamy sadness tint suits a pueti<’ imayinati^ai or 
a }>ei*son tired and disappointe 1 with our busy, noisy, modern lite. 

Everywhere in Italian gardens architecture is more in evidence than the yardem r, and 
you are never for one moment allowed to think otherwise. The }H>sition of manv of the 
villa'- and temples .-how.- a keen love and appreciation of })anoramic landsca})e commanding 
extensive views of the country round, Imt there is no attempt to merge, in the Fmylish sense, 
the garden into the landscape: indeed, huge terraces rise precipitously out of tlie hillside to 
enormous heights, the massive walls, as at Villa d’Este <it Tivoli, the Ilorghese gardens in 
Rome, being more suggestive of fortresses than of garden enclosures. The extent of the-e 
enclosures is, with few exceptions, com})aratively small, disappointing! v small I might 
almost add, for somehow* one expects the ])est gardens to have some relation to the extent of 
tlie <'ountry in which they are situated. Especially is this so if one apiu’oaches the studv of 
Italian gardens hy way of Erance and the w*ork of Le Notre at Versailles and Eontaineideau. 
IT'ue, one reads of the larger country villas which covered from 200 to 400 acres, but this 
included much more than the actual site of the villa and gardens : there were the orcdiards 
vineyar<ls and olive groves, and w’oods of stone pine and cypress, planted, I imagine, as wind 
screens, leaving a modest acreage for the gardens; but foi- richness of architectural detail 

b\ Klul. i). F. IJaiitIm, 
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the>e have never been >urpa^se(l. In and around Eouie especially the love of architecture 
and sculpture carried to the highest level of attainment, every residence of any 
importance, even in the heart of Ibune, having its open c(')urt refreshed v'ith wall fountains 
dowing into cool })onds adorned with sculpture, the court beautified with citrons, oranges, 
vines, and flowering plants in p^jts enriched in addition : many ot the gardens to larger town 
houses are enriched with every kind of edifice tor ornament and rest. These court< and 
smaller e,-f-t‘denr^ are intensely intere>ting, and would provide ainple study for the architectural 
student iiM' ni‘>nth-, and! 'ring him into touch with the work of such men as Gallo the Younger, 
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from dreamy, ^uniiy Italy. Thi^ lack of the oardeiiin,L; in'-tiiicl, it mie may .'^o call it, is 
perhaps most noticeable in the very limited variety of treo, ^hrulj->, and particularly tiovering 
plants xyhich one sees in Italian garden^. Of cuui^e, the very strict administration of the 
laws for the prevention <.>f phylloxera, or vine disease, ha- largely contributed to the limiting 
of variety, for wherea- Phiglish botanists and nurserymen are ever on the search for new 
additions to the already enormour^ number of tree'>. shrubs, and tlover-, no plant can be 
imported into Italy from prohibited countries. Holland, I believe, i'- one of the exempted 
countries, and when a resident in Italy wishes to secure the latent introductinn from Japan or 
the last hybrid from England, the plant.'^ are first ^ent to Hollanil and then ivconsigned to Italy, 
with the accompanying delays and the annoyance of a double tarih : therefore the impurtatbai 
of plants and r(»ots is very limited. From the garden designer*- point of viev thib ib not 
altogether a dibadvantage. f(_ir in tliObe gardens vhere horticulture ib practically folb.)wed this 
limiting of specie- and varietieb leads to ma-sed ehects which are entirely satisfactory and 
delightful. Thub you will see long rose bowers and arched walks covered entirely with white 
and yellow Bank-ian robe^, and perhapb on either bide long hedb of ‘^late-coloured 
qf nnifj^icu. then a walk bordered vitli orange trees and fruit and tlower-. whiEt on the top of 
the boundary wall ib a carpet of a native rose which in colour and manner of tiowering is 
clobely allied to our well-known and fav<jurite Cramoisie Superieure. Beyond the garden wall 
an the pnrjtrr' i are groups of stone pinO'- and cyi)ress, and tlii- i- practically all you see until 
you explore the purely utilitarian depcaament of the garden, when you realibe how carefully 
the continuity of tliebC line eflect- i- provided for by the hundreds of azaleas, oleander-, and 
gerdiiium- grtuving in pi;>t- and ready tC) take their place <->n the terrace. In some of the 
larger public garden-, -udi as tlie Borghe-^e, the ciiratr)rb -eeiu to liave I>een influenced -ume- 
what lyy what is known as the Englibli school of landbcape gardening : 1>ut thib only applies to 
the grouping arrangement of dirubs and trees according to Eiiglibh modeE. In like manner 
great labour ib bestowed u})On the biiiall patches ot green lawn, w'hich by constant watering, 
rolling, and mowing eventually and hardfully produces a carpet of green which, in contrast 
with the sombre green of the ilex, olive, and stone pine-, adds much to the charm of these 
garden-. 












THE EOYAL GOLD ^lEDAT . 

rre^entatio]! to ^1. H(')X0KK HAUAfET. ^Feinber of the Tnstitut de France, Commander 
of tl)e Le<iaon of Honour ! Hi>n, 0>rr. d/.j, dronday, 22nd June 1908. 

ADDTESS BY ME. HEXEY T. HAEE, Vice-President, 

Lapies a\p Gentleaiex, — 

T he occasion on w'hich the Eoval Gold Medal is given annually by His Most Gracious 
]\Iajesty the King to some distinguished architect or man of science or letters with 
archit'-ctural instincts is justly con^-idered the most important of those on which we 
meet together, and the absence of our esteemed and distinguished President on urgent busi- 
ness across the Atlantic is, I am sure, a matter of regret to himself equally with us : and we 
must all wish him a speedy and safe return. The presentation of the Eoval Gold Medal lacks 
something of its dignity and importance when it is performed by a less person than the 
President himself. 

Tlie Medal is given, as you know, in recognition of distinguished services to the art of 
architecture, either in its practical exercise or in the production of works tending to promote 
or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the various branches of science connected there- 
with : and as art, and particularly the art of architecture, is the common possession of all 
nations and ccumtries, and is indeed a language in which all peoples may converse, and in 
whicli each mav learn much from the others, it is our custom, in selecting the name of the 
recipient to submitted to His Majesty, to ignore, on stated occasions, the nanw bounds of 
our own country and to nominate one of our brethren of foreign nationality who has devoted 
his life and energies to the art which we love. In doing so I think we may say we honour 
ourselves as well as the reei[)ient, and demonstrate that we are actuated by no narrow or 
insular prejudice, but are prepared to extend a whole-hearted appreciation to the labours of 
those who perhaps do not in all things see eye to eye with us. 

M'e English architects have, however, drawn much of our inspiration from foreign 
eountries — more, })erhaps, than we sometimes care to acknowledge — and if during our long 
history we have developed detinite national characteristics in our architecture, we must 
not altogetlier ignore tlie original sources from which much of our architecture is derived. 

At the present moment, when the happy and permanent ropprorlienu nt with our nearest 
neighhour has culminated in the Franco-British Exhibition, when we welcome as our guests 
here in London probably a far greater number of our French friends than have ever been 
amongst us at one time before, it might naturally be assumed that in suggesting to His 
Majesty the name of a Frencli architect as recipient of the Euyal Gold Medal we were 
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actuated mainly by the popular impulse of the moment to do honour to the great nation 
^^hom we are happy to regard as our best friends. This i^^ however, a mere coincidence, 
gratifying enough in itself certainly, but in no way the true explanation of our selection. 
The real facts are that, having decided that this year the name of a foreign architect should 
be put forward, it was impossible for us to overlook the paramount claims of M. Honore 
l)aumet, whom we are pleased to see with us to-night, and to whom we extend the most cordial 
and hearty welcome. 

In honouring M. Daumet we wish to express our sincere appreciation of his great works 
a^ an architect, and through him also our admiration for contemporary French architecture, 
I have said that we owe much of our own inspiration to foreign countries, and to no country 
do we ewe more than to France. Perhaps few of us realise how much this is so, and as 
instances taken at random I may mention the City of London School, Scotland Yard, and the 
original portion of the School Board offices, none of which we should have in their present 
form were it not for French influence. A moment's thought will suggest many other familiar 
cases in point. 

Architecture in France has probably pursued a more regular and less turbulent course 
than it has with us in England. She has known no battle of the styles." and no revivals, 
Gothic or otherwise: but, although the even tenor of its way has l^een marked by less 
strenuous feelings than with us, it is, and always has been, a living and progressive art, 
understood and appreciated by its public to a much greater extent than here; and it is in this 
intelligent and cultivated public appreciation that so much of their strength lies. The French, 
also, more than any other nation, have fully realised the intimate connection between the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and in no country are these so happily united and 
so mutually sympathetic. 

Of the vitality of French art in the present generation no proof is necessary, but I may 
])e pardoned for instancing the magnificent Gare d’Orffians, Ginain's Fcole de Medecine, 
M. Neiioth Sorbonne, the beautiful little Chapelle Expiatoire in the Piue Jean Goujon, and 
il. Dauuiet's own work at the Palais de Justice. 

But I must now introduce M. Daumet to you more particularly, and give a short r>'sumi: 
of hi^ career. 

M. Pierre Jt-ronie Honore Daumet was born in Paris in 182b, and was a pupil of MM. 
Blouet and Gilbert. In 1855 he was awarded the Grand Prix de Eome, the greatest prize 
to which a Iieiich architect can aspire, and success in which practically assures his future 
career. In 1885 he was elected Membre de I’Academie des Beaux -Arts and of the Institut de 
I ranee. He is also attache of the Commission des Monuments Historiijues, Honorary 
Architect-in- Chief of the Dep)artment of the Seine, Honorary Inspector-General of the 
Couseil d Architecture de la Ville de Paris, Official Architect of the Cour d’ Appel and to the 
Ch iteau St. Germain, Past President of the Societe Centrale des x\rchitectes Franeais, Past 
^ u*G- Presi<lent of the Societf* des Artistes Franeais, Commander of the Legion d’Honneur. 
He has aLo been awar<led many medals and other distinctions too numerous to mention. 

Amongst liis many architectural works may be noted the following : The Palais des 
I acult^^s at Grenoble: the Chapelle Ecce Homo at Jerusalem ; Chapelle et Pensionilat des 
Dames de Sion, Paris ; the great restoration of the Chateau de Chantilly for tlieDuc d'Aumale ; 
works at the C liateau St. Germain ; the Palais de Justice, Paris : the rebuilding of the Palais 
de Justice, tlrenoble ; and tlie buildings of the Ktats Pontlficaux at the Exposition Fniverselle 
of 18G7, 

With many of these works all of us are not personally familiar, as they are in the 
provinces or foreign countries, but we all know' and admire the Palais de Justice, Paris, as a 
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great and lasting monument, sufficient in itself to establish M. Daumet as a great architect 
and artist. His work at Chantilly is also universally esteemed as the very highest expression 
of our art. 

To the educational side of architecture his services have been no less distinguished and 
remarkable. No fewer than nine of his pupils have been awarded the Grand Prix de Pome, 
and completed their studies at the Villa Mtdicis, the first one in 187*2 and the last so recently 
as 190(3 — a most remarkable and, I should think, unique record. One of these, M. Girault, 
was the architect of the Petit Palais in the Champs -Fdy sees, a building with which we are all 
familiar and regard with the greatest admiration. 

M. Daumet's latest book on the Chateau of St. Germain is now in our Library. I may 
add that he was elected by the unanimous vote of all the nations represented to be President 
of the Permanent International Congress Committee. 

In concluding I may be permitted to remmd M. Daumet that, in becoming one of the select 
number of tho>e of all nations who wear the Eoyal Gold Medal, he is not by any means the 
first of his countrymen to receive the honour. Amongst his predecessors are ViolletAe Hue, 
Charles Gamier, Cesar Haly, and Auguste Choisy, all men of world-wide reputation, and 
whose work and influence live to-day and will continue in the future, though, alas ! the three 
first-named are no longer with us. We are confident that M. Daumet is in every way worthy 
to take his place beside these great compatriots of his, and that his work will equally endure 
and exercise a lasting influence on generations yet to come. 

Mr. Hare, turning to invest M. Daumet with the Medal and addressing him in French, 
concluded : — 

Et maintenant, Monsieur Daumet, j'ai Thonneur de vous presenter, du part de ITnstitut 
Poyal des Architectes Britanniques, la Medaille donnee par sa Majeste le Eoi Edouard YII, 
de vous feliciter de vos ceuvres distingues, et do vous souhaiter encore beaucoup d'ainiees 
pour le service de notre bel art d’Architecture. 
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jot^rnal of the royal tx^titute of BRITISH AR(RirrKrrs 


June 7*JO 


M. i)ArM.F;r*s r.Err.Y. 


Me^BAMEn, MeS’^IEFRS ET ChERS CoXFRl'.RE'^, 

^ E suis tiA'S emu, ne voiis en doutez pas, de rhonneur qiie vous me faites, et je vous porte 
I le temoignage tres smcY*e de mes remereiemeiils.’^ 

Mesdames, je ne savais pas iiue jduirais la bonne fortune de vous trouver parmi 
mes auditeurs et je vous fais mes excuses. 

Tons, mes chers confiares, m'avez fait Tinsigne lionneur de me designer it la bienveillance 
de sa Majeste le Eoi de la Grande Bretagne eomme titulaire en 1908 de la Medaille in^tituee 
sous les auspices de son auguste mere la Eeine Victoria. Je suis profondtment toudu du 
temoignage d’estime que me donnent mes confreres anglais. Je le considere comme b'adre-^ant 
a Tun des doyens des architectes francais, non par I'age, car ce doyen reside a Chartres an 
pied de sa belle Catbedrale, il est dans sa centieine aniiee. Quant a moi, c'est en 1889, et as-ez 
petit de table, que Ton me mettait le crayon a la main, il y a soixante-neuf ans : c‘est seulernent 
en 1861 que je terminals mes etudes ; elles avaient dure vingt-deux aniiee.- et s’achevaient a la 
Villa Medicis a Borne. J’etais anxieux sur mon avenir, cVtait rinconnu, lorsqu’une chance lieu- 
reuse me fit attacher a la Mission de Mactdoine quedirigeait mon ami, M. Lecar Henzey, <|iie je 
rejoignis plus tard en 1885 a T Academic des Beaux- Arts. Les la sultats de cette nii-sion out etc 
publics avec Tappui du Gouvernement imperial d'alors, publication dont j'ai fait hommage 
a rinstitut Boyal lorsque vous m'avez nomme I'un de vos correspondants. Avant cette 
epoque dt ja lointaine d’importants travaux m'avaient etc conties : en 1867 je devenai> Architecte 
Ordinaire du Palais de Justice de Paris avec M. Due, qui fut un de vos Laiuaats. En 1 m 75 
Mgr. le Due d'Aumale me chargeait de reconstruire le Chateau de Chantilly, devuiu, par une 
libcralite retentissante, le Musce Condc." J'acht^ve la restamation du Chateau de Saint- 
Germain. Mon professorat a duiv trente ans. Parmi mes nombreux cBve> neuf out ete ou 
sont pensionnaires de rAcadi mie de France a Pome. Vous connai^siez ma vie de labeur, 
messieurs et cher confreres, mais comment ne pas rememorer mon passr lorsque vous m'attribiiez 
la haute distinction d'une fin de carricre, et quelle joie pour moi de vous dire tons mes 
sentiments de reconnaissance. 

Il y a quebpies jours j’exprimais a M. le Marquis de Vogue ma satisfaction d'etre appele 
pres de vou:5 pour recevoii’ le im me honneur (|ui lui a etc conferc par votre Tnstitut il v a 
bien des annees. Lorscpi'il etait Ambas-adeur a Constantinople, ses recherches crudites sur 
I’Art dans la Syrie Centrale justifiaient votre choix ; je suis heureux, connne num eminent 
confrere de I'Acadcmie des Inscriptions, de participer a la haute consideration qui s'attaclie 
a vos clus, comme M. McKim, mon ancicii elcve, et M. Choisy, le sav<int professcur a 
TEcole Polytechnique si connu pour ses ])elles publications sur les Constructions antupies. 
Si, mes chers confreres, je deviens X)lus ctroitement des votres je le dois a Mr. Phem* Spieiv, avec 
lequel de longue date je suis en communautc d’idees et de sympathies. C'est un ami avec 
lequel je partage Tadmiration de Tart sous toutes les formes, la pashion d't'ns(dgner et 
aussi d’aiiiasser des souvenirs de voyages. Partout ou nos pas se sont portes, des dessins, 

M. pAUruaX op?nin'^ wor.L were in re-^ponse to the warm and iom^-coutiuued clieeiing which accoiin.anie.l and 
followed the iu\e»titure. ^ 
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cles croi|uis gvossissaient nos cartons. Certaines ac^uarelles de lui sont devenues documen- 
taires et d'line vc*riti^ poi^niante pour les Franrais, Si elles sont d’mi artiste aiiuant notre 
pays, rap2)ellent nos inallieurs publics en representant en 1871 des mines alors presque 
fumanteh, le Chateau des Tuileries, de Tun de nos plus ccltd)res Architectes, Philibert Felorme, 
chateau dont il ne reste que des fragments epars d‘une beaute surprenante. 

(luels teinprs glorieux pour Tart franc-ais lorsque vivaient cet illustre niaitre — Jean 
Bullant, les Cliambiges, Pierre Lescot et plus tard Androuet Ducerceau, ce dernier si bien 
reprc:^entL‘ a la bibliotlu qiie du British Mus Ann par ses dessins originaux Les plus excellents 
batiinents de France " publies par ordre de ^larie de Mcdicis, protectrice des Arts. 

•Te ne m'egare pas, mes cher^ confreres, en vous entretenant des grands Architectes. Vos 
PiOis les out encourages aussi a toutes les epoques de votre histoire. Quelles (euvres que vos 
eglises, Cantorbm-y, Le Temple, Saint-Paul : et parnii vos palais Somerset House et tant 
dbiutres tdilice:^ dont beaucoup d'entre les congressistes ont admire la beauty au YIL 
Coiigia^s International. A cette occasion vous nous faisiez mieux connaatre vos vilies 
d’universite uniques dans le monde, Oxford, Camljridge ; vos Chateaux Poyaux, votre 
sauctuaire historique de YYstminster, votre Parlement. Xous etions sous le charme avec 
tant de confrere:, Venus de tons les points du Globe, heureux d’etre si confraternellement 
accueillis, une courtoi^ie. une prevenance dont le souvenir ne s’effacera pas. Permettez~moi, 
me^sieuiv, d'expriiner perbOnnellement mes sentiments d'estime pour le president d’alors de 
votre Institut, bhonorable M. Belcher. En 1906 je partageais ses devoir^. Xous recherchions 
des solutions })our assurer nos interets prefessionnels et Thonneur de notre Art. Ce sont la 
de:^ travaux pacitiques, mais ils ont une valeur pour nous, mes chers confreres. Les congres, 
en rapprochant les Architectes des diverses nations, resserrant les liens qui les unissent, 
sont une source de souvenirs dont je citerai quelqites-uns. Quelle grandiose s.ance que celle 
d’ouverture officieile du VIL CongraS d’Architectes dans la magnitique salle de Guild-Hall, 
on des Prince^ de la Maison Pioyale d'Angleterre prOsidaient la reunion ; quelles acclama- 
tions respectueuses, et quelle brillante reception au Mansion House oil le Lonl l^laire et Lady 
Mayoress rccevaient vos confreres et leurs families. Quelle meilleure demonstration de 
I’importance qu'occupe FArchitecture dans le monde civilise que ces congres retentissants. 

Souhaitons que ces solennelles sanctions aequises a nos congres internationanx d'abord ii 
^ladrid se developpent grace a cet autre exemple si largement donne a Londres par I’initiative 
de i'lnstitut Pioyal, par les fetes oliertes a vos confreres etrangers. Laissez-moi vous dire, 
mes chers confreres, que ces fetes feront tqioque. C’etait enchaiiteur. Quelles impressions 
ont ete emportces de ce banquet de Cecil Hotel, de ces chants si graves gloritiant votre 
souverain, exaltant votre patriotisme. Eien ne pourra depasser la cordiale entente des 
Architectes dont vous avez realise I’ideal. 

Je suis heureux de raffirmer en si belle compagnie en vous remerciant de tout cmur, mes 
chers confreres, L’honneur que vous m’avez fait aujourdTiui me restera cher. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 

M. Dciumet, uccompjLiiea by his wife, arrive 1 in 
London from Pari:? on Sunday last, and was 
received at Charing Crus- Station by Mr. E. Phenb 
Spiers, F.S. A. “P.]. On Mond ay ho was entertained 
at dinner by tiie CouLcih and the presentation of 
the Medal to 'k place the same evening before a 
large gatheriina of m<nnbers, ladies, atid other 
guests. The French Ainbc--alor, who wa^ abroad, 
had written regretting his inability to attend, and 
his place was taken bv one of the Secretarie- of 
the Emba'^sy. Pa-t (r^ Id Medallists were repre- 
sented by IMr. Ernest (t- orge 1 1 ^ 913 ', who lattn- in 
the evening was rorrmilly imualled as Pie-i(b-nr ; 
by Sir A-ton MMbb, P.A. (1905). ainl Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A. TOOT). A , glance at the portrait 
w'hich wa- expre-sly taken for thi^ number shows 
how well M. Daumet s^istains hi^ eighty-two 
years. He has indeed the bearing of a man many 
3 "ears amunger. A^ he explained to the meeting on 
Monda\a he does not claim to be the dofjcn of 
French architects, at least as far as years go*^. The 
real doyen is in his hundrolth year, and lives at 
Chartres, under the shadow of its beautiful Cathe- 
dral. The plea-ing ceremony of investing M. Driiimet 
with the Medal was pertormed to the accompaniment 
of the enthu-iastic cheers of the assembly, Avbich 
were renewed again and again as the venerable 
jnuitre turned to deliver his reply, IM. lAnimet was 
among the distinguished guests of the InTitute at 
the Annual Dinner on tlie day hdlowing the }>re- 
sentation, and sat next the President. Hi,, \isit 
to England terminated on FA’iday the 2 ( 3 th. 

Mr. Collcutt’s Retirement from the Presidentship. 

Last Monday’s (ieneral Aleeting wa^ the con- 
cluding one of the Ses-ion, and with it came to 
an end also Mr. Collcutt’s term as President. 
Before the Meeting separated, advantage was taken 
of the opportunity to expre-s puhlicdy the .sense 
of appreciation felt by members for the devoted 
and arduous service he has rendered the Institute 
during his occupancy of the Chair. 


Mr. John Slatcu T-V. addressing the Meeting, 
said : It mu-t he a source of regret to all who are 
here to-night that Cxreumstanees ha\e preNeUted 
our outgoing President, Jlr. C dlcutt, from round- 
ing oil* his period oi oliice by being piv-eut with us 
on this occasion. I 'ufortunately business has 
obliged him to cro^s the Atlantic, and he has not 
been able to return m time to take part in this the 
most interesting function of the ^e--ion. The 
duties vhich now attach to the lA'esi'leiitial Chair 
are Very much iii -re exacting than they were li\e- 
and-tweiity year- ago, when 1 first began to be 
connected 'With the work ot the Institute. At that 
time there -euned to attjch to the p tj-itiun of 
the Chair an air ot dignified aloof n^s^. u-ie might 
almost sav uf slumberou- ea-e, wdiich, though 
suggestive T re-t and contentment, wms hard\v 
invig-jiatiiig. Put with tie. democrati-ing of this 
as of m -SI molern in-t:turion-. and with tlie more 
vigorous life and wader inteie-ts engendered by it, 
the duties of the Pie-ideut and of the Council have 
become increasingly onmou-. Mi*. Collcutt, our 
outgoing President, is a man of -trong o]unions — 
wdio that is wmrrh any thine i" not?— hut wv must all 
agree that,w*hetlier h.^ was presiding ( -vei the Council 
downstairs or at the meeting- in thi^ ro )in. his 
earnest desire was to h id the scales even, and to 
give fair jilay to all the view's submitted Iw members, 
even though he di--ented in an tbem : andi he has 
w'orihily upheld on all occasions the high traditions 
of his othce. It would not be fitting if at this the 
last meeting rif the Se--ion wv omitted to record a 
heart}' vote of thanks lo Air. Cf dlcutt for his conduct 
in the Chair, and I liave very great plea<uie indeed 
in submitting that resolution to this meeting. 
Further, w'hile spceling the parting President, I 
feel 1 .-hall carry 3 'ou ail with me in expressing to 
the distinguished architect W'hom we have elected 
as our next Pre-ident our hearty congratulations 
on his accession ro the Chair and our best wishes 
for a pleasant and pro-perou- tenure of office. I 
am sure that the resolution 1 have moved wall be 
carried by acclamatiMii, and, in (U'der that it may 
be formally put, perhaps Air. Hail, our Vice-Presi- 
dent, w'ho has brjeii greatly a-sociated with Mr. 
Collcutt in the work of the la-t tw'o 3 'ears, will 
kindly -econd it. 

Air. Edwin T. llAnn, Vicr-PreJideni, said: 1 
hiue the very gruLitest pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks wdiicli Air. Slatei* his so eloquently 
proposed to our outgoing lAvsidcnt. Tho^e who 
kn >\\ Air. C dlcutt intiimitelv knowAiLo the innate 
modesty of the ni<in. It was only after consider- 
able pres-.ure that he could he induced to accept 
the position of lb‘esi(]ent. Ibit tlie moment he 
recognised that it was his duty all reser\e dis- 
appeared, and h(' took upon himself the onerous 
duties of tlie position, and devoted liimself with 
untiagging energy to the work. I am sure everyone 
will bear me out that he has tilled the office 
splendidly and witli due estimation of the dignity 
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and importance which attach to the position of 
President of the Institute. Mr. Slater has referred 
t j the impartiality and loyalty our outgoing 
President has always displayed, giving deference 
t ) suggestions aii'l opinions even when they were 
opposed to his own personal view^, and always 
Avith a sincere desire for fair play. Those who do 
not know the ditlicult and arduous work of the 
Council would be interested to know that not only 
was Mr. Collcutt a constant attendant at their 
meetiiiLts and a ino'^t zealous chief, but scarcely 
a day passed that he was not in consultation with 
one or other of the Vice-Presidents with a view to 
bringing ab )ut something which would further 
the interests of architecture and enhance the no- 
bility of the pi-v fes^ion to which we have the honour 
to belong. That being s >, no further words are 
neces:?ary from me, but I very cordially seond 
the vote of thanks Mr. Slater has proposed. I 
should like at the same time t ) echo what he has 
said with regard to our incoming President, a 
gentleman whom we have all looked up to with 
esteem from tlie time when we were young — I 
regret to say that years are -^o advancing that I 
timl myself the oldest of t’le Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Ernest George we have- esteemed for many years 
as a gifted txemplar of our art. We are conlldent 
that he will bring Ins great ])Owers of mind to the 
duties of the Presidential Chair, and I have no doubt 
we shall have reason at the end of his term of othce 
to congratulate him on the way in which he will 
have done his duty. 

The resolution having been put from the Chair 
and carried by acclamation, Mr. Ernest George, 
on the invitation of the presiding \Tce-President, 
advanced to the table, and. ha\ing been invested 
with the Presidential chain and badge of othce, 
the Vice-President vacated the Chair and the new 
President was f^'i’inally installed therein. 

Mr. Ernest George, whose installation was 
greeted with hearty and prolonged applause, briefly 
expressed his ackn .wlcalgments for the kind recep- 
tion accorded him. He ^ald that, lacking the 
qualities of the man of business and of the orator, 
he doubted the wisdom of the selectmu. Never- 
theless, being elected, ho accepted the honour, and 
would do his best in tiu^ intere-ts of the Institute. 

The Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Diniur of the Institute took place 
at the Whitehall Enoiiis, Hotel Mdtropolo, cn 
Tiusday, tlu- 2Brd June. T'1 k‘ chair was taken by 
Mr. Ernest (feorgtc the new Prt'^ident, who had 
lieen formally installed the previous evening. 
The com]>any numbered 180. the guests at the 
high table including, to tlie President’s left, 
M. Honoiv Danmet, the Royal Gold Medallist of 
the year ; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tailema, O.M., 
R.A, [H.F.] ; Sir Wm, Emerson, Po,st President; 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, G.C.M.G. ; Mr, George 
Erampton, R.A, [iL.d.j ; Mr. Henry Morris, Presi- 


dent of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Mr. 
Alfred East, A.R.A., President of the Royal 
Society of British Artists ; Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
Vice-President ; and Mr. Howard Martin, President 
ot the Surveyors’ Institution. On the President’s 
right were Mr. R. A. Robinson, Chairman of the 
London County Council ; the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
McDjnnell, K.C.B,, C.^kO. ; Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Past P)esident\ Mr. Cass Gilbert [Hon. 
Corr. d/.k President of the American Institute of 
Architects ; Sir kfelvill Beachcroft ; Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A. ; Sir G. Ck V. Hnlmes, K.C.V.O., 
C.B. ; Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. \Fd ; Lieut.- Col. 

A. C. Preston, V.D., Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters ; Mr, Henry T. Hare [jF.] ; 
C amt Plunkett 'iJ.H.k and Mr. James Carmichael, 
President iJ the Institute of Builders. Mr. 
John Burns, the President of the Local Government 
Board, had accepted an invitation, but was unfor- 
tunately prevented from coming by the indisposition 
resulting from his endeavours to avert a serious 
accident in the streets a few days before. The 
lower tables were presided over by Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Seeretanj; Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Vice-President \ klr. James S. Gibson, Vice- 
President ; Mr. Edward A. Griming \F.], and Mr. 
John Slat ei\T".k Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, was unable to attend owing to a sudden 
family bereavement. The following is an alpha- 
betical list of me rubers and others present : — 

Maurice B. Adam^ ~F.\ Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
OAI., B.A. Mr. MaxWll Ayrton Mr. Herbert 

Batsloid, Sir Mehill Beacheioit, Mr. Hippolyte J. Bianc, 

B. S.A. [Eg ITe-ident ot the Edinburgh Aicliiceetural 

Association : Mr. C. W. Brook LI," and Guest. Mr. John 
J. Burnet, A.B.S.A. Z-’.], Sir Edward Busk. LL.B.. Mr. 
Edwaid Ctlvert. Mi. Rhodes Calvert [i’V, Mr. Macdonald 
Cameron, Mr. G. W Canliani. Mr. E.Loui^ Cappell, C.I.E., 
Mr. James CarmiLba**!. Pu '-ident ot the Institute of BuiMers; 
Mr. ^Yaltt‘l Cave ^F.hPicsident ot the Architectural Associa- 
tion ; Mr. E. Dare Chpham ~A.\ Mr. i\Iax Clarke 'E.g 
Mr. Howard ColL, Mr. Hubei r C. Collette ■ Mb', Mr. H. O. 
Cress well p'.]. Mr. Henry A. Ciouch , Mr. A. "W. S. 
Cro.-s. '"Z\h M. Hoiiiu.' Daumet Chda 

d/o/hZ/ikr “iJOs ; :\rr. E. Guv Dawber ^E.g Mr. Frank 
Dick.see, R.A. //.A. , -Mi. D. G. Driver, Mr.' Alfred East, 
A. R.A. H.A.A Pre-ulent of the Royal Society of Btitish 
Architects : Sir Mhn. Emerson J- Mr. William Flock- 
hart [F.\ !Mr. G. McLean Ford F.\ Mr. Lawton R. Ford 
[A.], Mr. George Fiamptou, R A. [IT.A.A Mr, Arthur 
Franklin, Mr Kd^^ard Gabriel El.', Mr. Matt. Garbiitt 
"F.A Ml. Alan George, ^^Ir. lAiu-^t CTeoiize, President; Mr. 
James S. Gibson, \''ii e-J’/ eeideiA ; Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
President of the Aiueiicaii Institute of Architects ; Mr. 
Wm. Gio\ci' ~F\ Mr. Alexaiuler Gialiam, Hon. 

Secrtfani: Mr IE A. Grumng "/E', IMr. Edwin T. Hall. 
Vue-PjcsiA n[ \ Mr. Muiley Hamp El.' and Guest, Mr. 
F. H. A. llardca'-tle Ei.y Mr. Henry T. HareTV, Mr. 
0-boru C. Hills / ’. , Su G. C. V. Holmes, K C.V.O., C.B., 
Mr. lElaaiTIoman, Mr. GeuiM C. Hoisley F.\ Mr. Maitin 
Htn\ai'd. Mr. George Hubbaid, F S.\, ~Fd, Mr. Perev 
Hunter El.], i\Ir. C. E Hutchinson E4.], Mr. Artliur J. 
James, Mr. J. J. Joass ^A.b Mr. Edniuu^l Kirby ^Fd. Mr. 
Heiuy Lovegrove TA.E President ot the Distiict Surveyors’ 
Association : Mr. Max Lindlar, Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie 
[A. , ^Ir, A. Marshall Mackt'ii/.ie, A R.S.A. /■ .E Hon. Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell. K.C.B. . C.V.O., Mr. Howard Maitin, 
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President ot the Surveyors' Inst.tuti.vu : Mi. Albert W. 
Mi'Oie _/ .',Mi. IIcui V M' 'll i- I'if.siilent ui tlit Lloyal College 
oi Suiucon- , John Muuu\ M \ Mi. hint -t Nh'wton ‘T A 
Mr. Percy K Xewr. -n. Mr. I’.inl OirJi n '7” Pie-iJ-nt or tile 
Manchest'-r "^ocncty oi An hitects : Mi. A 11 LLnd Oswt-ll 
A4 . Mr. E. HauliiiLT I’ayne .1 A Mi. 11. A. I’eliy A. A 
i'ruics-ur Peitsiord ihtt 1 '. . Mi Willi.uu A. i4te /’. . 
Count PlunUii [If > Mi Ih'uu ' lAutu Al ' Mi. A'. X. 
Pieiitice T.A T.;. Lit -Col. A C. l'iv-..ton, VP. Muster of 
the Caipenters' Connunv. INIr. AVithiu Priilinore. Mr. 
W. E. B, Piuestlev, M!P.. Mr. AitAur H. lE.d i ._. if. e:. 

" U.IJJ.A. T ^ ■ i:> An : Mi. Halsey IPeuido 

F Sii Win. liicliiiiond K C B , Pt.A. If Mi. Phuniu^ 
M. Bi(hiiiau. F.s A. AlAMr. lA E. P. ibu r^’on, Mr. P. A. 
Poll’ll -on, Ch urinun ot the T.oudoii County C 'Uncil : l\[r. 
Ernest A. Puntz / . . Mr Ed yin 0 Sachs. Mr Stiiait IM. 
SuLiiiiel. M.P.. Ml. \V. A. sc.nd.is.Mi Jo-A-di Su\N\er A-.,. 
Ml. Eiank \V Smiun A . . Mr John shirer A .A Mr. Lewis 
Solomon AAA Mr. P. Phene Spici-. F ^.A. [7AA Mr. 
Alexandei P. Srenninn “FA Mr. Leonard Strike^. T'o.c- 
ibtvn'fhr. Sir Thomas Sutherland, G.C.M G , Mr. Arthur 
Sykes A.', Sir Henry Tanner A .' Mi. Heiiiy Tanner, jun. 

1 . , Sli .lohii Tavlow KC B. _7'._. Sir Brumyell Thomas 
A . . Cl ilonei G. Tiollooe V.D.. Ml Cyril C. C> Y.ai Leiinep, 
All. T, Blake W“n‘uiruin. Air. Edward Wkiiren. F.’> A. “7. A 
Air. Paul Wateruon^-r “F.A S'r Ernest A. W'aterlow, P.A., 
All. Tliomas Heiirv W'at-on A. . Sir A-ton WAbb PA. 
A'A. All. W“. Heniv White “7 A Air. Herbeu WAttitle-'Wcrth 
>A. Air. Fiank W'. AVilL aV. AL WAn. WAjudward :r 
All. Alrre.l B Yc.tie- 7'.“, CAl. Caiur.chael Young. P.E., 
Air. Clyde Young Ai.A tAe secretary a’ld other oihcmls 
of the In-titute, and leprcsentativ e'> ot the Ih‘e-s. 

A stieetion of lausic was excmllendy renderecl 
during the eveniii'g by the \Ve-:min>ter Glee 
Singers. 

The lo>ai tuasts having been proposed by the 
President and duly h noured, 

Sir Aston Webb. R.A., PjA P >'e>,ident. pro- 
posed •* The Houses oi Parliament,” The Insti- 
tute. he said, was not in any seime a political bwly, 
and lueiiibers of the Institute did not interfere vei\^ 
much ill matters political. But as Engiislimen 
they were very proud ef the institutions under 
which they lived, and that they were able to enjoy 
the advantagt-. open to them in Englind; aiui as 
architect > he th uight that, not unnaturally, they 
would prefer two liouses to one ! Individually 
members of the Institute very c mstautly met mem- 
hers (,f both Houses of Paidiament, and he was 
sure lie wa^ only expressing the fe-dings of all 
when he -aid that when tliey had tlie good fortune 
to meet thmn they, as <irchuects, were alway- treated 
wdth unifonn c mrte-y and fairness, und with 
great considfa'ation for the matters it was thGr 
duty to bring before Members of Parliament. At 
the pre-mt time there was a Pull befmv Parlia- 
ment which very gre itly interested them :nid every 
member of tlie fn-titute a Bill which was called 
the Housing and T’owns Planning Jhll— a Bill 
which Avas undor the care of the President of the 
Locil Goveinnu nt Board, Mr. John Burns. Mr. 
Burns was to have replied to the toa-t that even- 
ing, but an uiitortunate ac( ident had h.ippenel to 
liiin ill trying to rescue a mm who Avas in a most 
dangerous posnion, and he Avas sure they Avould all 
join Avith him lu hoping that Mr, Burns Avould -oon 
be restored l) health, able to return ti his duties. 


and t.) coutinue what mu-t he cou-nleiV't one 
of the most marvellous cal^‘er'^ of the ag<‘, Tiio 
Institute Avas entirely in -\mpathy \Mth the 
objects of the Bill; hut h * ho[nd that befoie it 
took iinal -hape the a-thetic sble of the lown- 
idaiiihug of oar town- would he s cuia 1 a little 
more than Seeiiievl ti) he the case at [ire-Liit, Then 
Ava^ another nnitti r in which they A\er< <ill kcviilv 
iiiu rested — vi/. the e-t*ibli-hment of -onu ad- 
\ isory autlioiity on all matter^ lalating to tlu* 
embellisliment anl beaiuiucati' >n of oiir towns. 
They believed that a gruit many niembeis of Par- 
liament Avere entirely in sympathy Avith that object. 
He had heard — although he did not -ay it A\a- true, 
Very likely it AAais not-— that very often the ILui-es 
of Parliament had nothing jxtrticuiar to do, and if 
that Avere so, and they avouLI take up this matter 
and carry it through, they would s^.eure not only 
the gratitude of the Institute but of th i-e A\ho 
looked forward to the day Avben the City Beautiful 
would be more than the something in the clouds 
that it was at the pivs.-nt time. 

_Mr. Steabt M. Saaiuel, M.P., AA^ho r^^plied, 
said that popular opinion had change! in recent 
years with regard to the architecture ot the H ai-i-s 
of Parliament. He rcinemliL-rei the time AA'hen 
the buildings were considered ngl\\ but nowoideA’s 
he believed they had come to lie regar ie l a- a verA' 
fair specimen of the architecture of Lon Ion. The 
architectural profession could not lie inditferent tu 
the changes of fashion thit AA'ent on around ns, 
and lie aa'ouLI not be the least itst tin shed, now that 
thy Directoire costume aaois to he the fashion again, 
that architects would turn their atteniion to the 
architectiue of that period. Doubtless the f i-hion. 
so far a- artists Avere concerne'l, aa'us not popular, 
but if architects Avould turn their attenti m to the 
architecture of the JJirectuire pmuod tfiev miglit 
make the architecture of that period a little le-s 
incong’ruoLis, So far as the Hou-e of Couimou- 
Avas concerned, the [iractice of arediitectuiv avouLI 
be suhjLCted to a revolution if another Bill now 
befiu-e Parluiment passed, i.c. the Davliglit Saving 
Bill, Avhich would enact tha: a little*” hit of niglM 
should be added to deytiuie. and that Avould enable 
people to See more of tlie iieautie- of archite'ctui'e. 
He belioArd th it ai’clutects a\ add n u tail to rL'-]»ond 
to the demand made up m tlran if the Bill pi-sed. 

Edwvkd Pn;>K, LL.ik, proposeil ‘*AiT and 
Science. IL’ felt, he ^aid, <a great re^p ‘Ct f'-r 
the<e tAAa) snlijeets. Tin v were in many owpeets 
alike. I>ot]i of them niu-t he lu-ej np ei a close 
obserAaiiCe of th > facts of nature; lioth of tliem 
must contain g< neralis uions from tbo-e facts; 

■) )th of them mu^t he biek,Ml u[) hv a vivid nnagi- 
nation. Of art this Avas oh\ioijs1\ true; of -a-ience 
It AAats egually true, althi hlJi [lerliaps tlu- truth Avas 
not so obvious. Jdit no advance had ever been 
made m any science not even in that muM aln 
stract science of m.uhematics -witliout the usi* of 
a strong and vivid imagination. Where th.‘ tAvo 
subjects difiered Avas in the n'Milts , f tin* ob-er\a- 
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tion of iiauu*e ami the exercise of generalisation 
and imagination. Science was bound to be abso- 
lutely impersonal — to form its rules, to bring out 
its laws, t.) dissect, to analyse, tj synthesize, with- 
out any reference to individual persons. But when 
art had exercised its observation and iin igination, 
the result should, it seemed to him, be the expres- 
sion of a strong personal feeling and a general 
universal eiiioti m. In the university in which he 
lud the honour ot working, they had their science 
f.ieulty -they wore in tact the first university to 
give science degrees in tlie British Isles. They had 
also their art shle, and since they had been made 
pin of the University College of L )ndon they had 
their >ilade Profess usliip in art. They had, there- 
fore, in the course of tlmr w.irk tD io ^k upon both 
si(h‘'> or their work — -the artistic and scientific ; and 
111 u‘e than that. It was impossible, he should think, 
f u* an architect to produce any work of art without 
a thorough kiiiiwledge of a great many scientific 
principles — there were such matters, he had heard, 
as strain^ and scras'^e-. proportion, Ac., which were 
based upon principles of mechanics, physics, and 
even upon that dryest of subjects, mathematics. 
It was therefore paculiarly appropriate that the two 
subjects of art and science should be combined 
together on an occasion like the present, and he 
would wash them the greatest prosperity, the 
swiftest advance, anl the heartiest success. 

Sir Lawuuxce Alwa-Tadewa, 
whose name was coupled with the toast, said, in re- 
sponse, that Science is the civilisation of man, and 
art is the tiow.jr of civilisation. The two could 
not exist with jut one another, although there are 
people who believe they could. Some men of 
science like art mure than others do, and sjiiie 
artist-; like science less than other artists do. Sir 
Norman L ickyer. for iii'^tance, was a great Liver 
ot am ; but Sir Norman’s science had to do with 
the -'Uii, and the colour the sunlight produced ; 
and coiise<]iiently he loved art, for, as a friend of 
his said, ‘Bis the sun colours flowers, s i art colours 
lib'/’ The art which has most to do with science 
is tile art which the Institute represents. No 
hiiilding hrs a right to he called a building if it is 
not scimitifically constructed and also a work of 
art. Once liis old friend Sir ^ViUiam Siemens, 
spea.kinu about art and science in anti<]uity, ex- 
pressed his ast )inshment that the most perfect 
form of ( ireok column had the most perfect scientific 
liearing power, and he wondered if the Greek artists 
had arrived at the imst heaiang power by intuition 
or by science. He (Sir Lawrence) replied that 
perhaps it was not feeling only, but Itnowledge 
l)e<ides, for the anciiuit artists were much more 
advanced in science than is generally believed. 
While working as a student at Antwerp he asked 
pc'rniis^ion to work for a while in the aiitKjiie 
school, where the students drew^ fi\)m the antique 
statues. He made several drawungs of a stitue in 
outline and filled in all the muscles that his un- 
trained eye could see. He then took the drawing 


home and studied it with the aid of books on 
anatomy, and found out that there w^ere many 
muscles he had overlookel, and when he brought 
his drawing before the statue again, he saw’ all the 
muscles he had not previ jusly seen, and he came 
to the conclusion that it was as impossible for a 
Greek architect to erect a building without know’- 
iiig everything about bo.iring jiow’er as it wms for a 
sculptor to make a statue without perfect know- 
ledge of anatomy. Science brings prosperity to a 
nation, and Art is the highest expression of a 
nition’s prosperity. 

The Hon. Sir Schomdeug McDonnell, 

C.V.O., of H.M. Office of Work^, proposed the toast 
of “ Tile B yxil Institute of British Architects and 
the Allied Societies.” He said that unfortunately 
i\Ir. Harcourt wars detained by his Parliamentary 
duties and wois unable to he present with them, hut 
he had asked him to express his deep regret that he 
was unable to accept their kind invitation. He (the 
speaker) felt great ditfi deuce in approaching the 
subject of architecture if for no other re ison than its 
antiquity. He supposed that as long as the human 
race had existed there had been some form of 
architecture. Some twenty years ago a man w'ho w’as 
distinguished for his researches in Rome t id him 
that the more he studied Rome the more convinced 
he w’as that the dome of St. Peter’s ow’ed its origin 
to early conical snow dwellings — he was a believer 
that archit -ctiire w^as coeval with the race of man. 
That had been surpassed by the disciple of the 
doctrine of evolution w'ho derdared that in the leaf 
structures erected by man to shield him from 
storms w*e found the germ of the splendid achieve- 
ments wdiich adorn the civilised W'orld of the 
present day. It might be a truism, and it w’ould 
no doubt appear so to them, to say that they could 
gauge the civiiisatiou of any period of history by 
the architecture of the period. It was an extra- 
ordinarily fascinating subject, and one upon which, 
if he ventured to enlarg % he might detain them for 
a long time, T’hore were few’ who w’ould differ 
from him in saying that tlie reign of dVilliam IV. 
wais not one wdiich excited enthusiasm in our race 
as a w’hole, but that reign interested them to this 
extent, because it w’as in the last year of that reign 
that the Charter wdiich gave the Institute its status 
and its driving force w’as first granted. It W’as 
impossible to exaggerate the infiuenee that event 
had exercised upon our time. In the first place, 
he believed it had evoked an interest in architecture 
wdiich did not exist hef u-e, or at any rate in the 
same shape in wdiich it exists now, and he felt, 
w’heii he saw the list (d Allied S icieties w’hich 
looked to the Institute and the President as the 
titular head of this great profession, that they 
w'onld never have had the local interest taken in 
architecture or archie ology had it not been for that 
Charter ; and if they w'ere to be judged by posterity 
by wdiat had taken place during onr lifetime, 
he helieveil they liad no reason to fear the 
verdict, because it seemed to him that the greatest 

4 A 
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areliittct'UMl events of ilie last century, aiiJ tlio-e of 
the pre-ent, as tar as ^ve hail Lt'Uie in the pre-eiit 
century, ^ynclnoni^e remarkably witii the liiLthest 
level of uur LiVilis itloii. There Aae a imitter bir 
A^:un Webb hah touehcil upon to ^vllich he shmikl 
like to refer brieiiy. ^ir Astjii alludeil tj the po>- 
sAdlityor desirability of e eme yu'eater control beiiiu 
inveu to the Institute over biuhlings which ^^ere 
being erectel 111 this country, and more especially 
in London, lie was entirely in acc ird with Sir 
Aston. Tie thought that all those who had sem 
what could take place in and around towns 
must welcjiiie any system which — and this was a 
very strong point — hy protecting the rights of 
private property, or by abstaining tr.an infringing 
them, weuld euihle the Institute, in combination 
with other holies, such as the L Jiilon County 
Council and others, to exercise a control which 
couTl only make for good, and which would x^i'event 
the dishgurement that was so markel a feature in 
some instanctjs at th]' present time. Or c )urse, he 
wa^ aware ihet this was a Utopian idea, but one 
could never get anything T^fjpian unless they 
Worked foi Ut jpia. He should like t:> see such 
tremendous powers — he wa^ speaking in a private, 
not an ofticial, capacity — conferred upon s nne h )dy 
yet TO Ite create 1 to enable them t:> treat hideous 
buildings mneh as surgeons treated appendicitis, 
anl which could ]>e removed by erpially drastic- 
treatment. The present was a golden opportunity 
t or him to make acknowUdgment which he had 
long wished t o make to the Institute for the extra- 
ordinary kindness which they had shown to the 
department to which he Irad the honour to behmg. 
It was an extraordinary fact that that harmony 
existed. They turned repeatedly to the Institute 
for advice and support on such subjects as rein- 
force I concivtc, the preseivation of ancient build- 
ings, AC. They asked for advice, and they never 
asked in vain. That was a most happy state of 
affairs, and one which he hoped would long con- 
tinue. He was anxious t ) express his personal 
gratitude and that of his chief for the help the 
Iiistltuti had given tliem in these matters. So 
long as the Institute was directed by the master 
haiuU yhich hid diroctel it, and now did and 
would no doubt continue to do, there was n > need 
t'j T^ar tlmt their ship would continue the course 
taken for yt.ars past- -i,r, of prosperity and pro- 
gress —or rhfit the Institute would fail to maintain 
tho -'[dondid tiMditions which hnd been handed 
down hy Ih-itish arcliitects of the past. It was 
his prhilogc to cis>; iciiit.* with the t nist the nam'^ 
of theii* Pi-esident, ^[r, Rrnest Heorge. That name 
stood^ for eveivtliing that was r( fined and good in 
Enedi^h architr dure. 

Thu PunsroEXT, in resp mding to the toast, said 
he cain^- into office only that day, taking a chair 
that had bxui fillod hy distinguished men, who 
c )mhinod with thedr knowhelge of art thopowci’ of 
oratory. Those who had thrust this honour upon 
him were well aware that for half a century be had 


quietly done his work with ciijoyuieiit to himself, 
shirking all public duties and functitui-. Among 
their member^ they iiad many kinds of archi- 

tects, and he eould at euie<‘ iix on brotla of their 
craft whi ^e s})ecial gifi^ were a p over of -[>eech and 
an iiiipo-ing [U’< -t iice. Sueh -h add he the endow- 
ment^ of a ih'esAhiit, the ri pia sriiiative Ibjure of 
an iiiiiHjrtaiit lol_\. In this gathuung of them- 
selves and their iiieiuU lutb nn d be ^aid about 
the aim- and method- of the lu-titute. It did what 
it could fur the iuiijroveua ut and hMutifUng of 
our w.irka'uiy worll. as well as for the welfare and 
the friendly lelati )ns ot it- luemh.a's. Th*- educa- 
tion of future architect- wes among the m )st im- 
portant duties of the guild. An ♦ ffhrt ha I been 
made to bring the variou- sclmoU r > common 
system of training, and this had been geneially 
accepted by the Architectural Association, the Uni- 
versities, and ruber teaching bodies. The liberal 
prizes that were offered for the competition of 
students had called forth much enthusiasm and 
technical skill, and sometimes originality in de- 
sign ; but with their prizemen there was often mis- 
direction of effort in tlie after work. Thr )Ugh the 
courtesy of the French (I (Vernment thoy were to 
enjoy the loan or a splendi,] c.er (.f drawings made 
by H. Hnlot, as Prix d- Pi >me“ student, of the 
“ Restoration of Silenus " The-e for a fortnight 
would be on the walls of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society's Gallery, Pall l\Iall. and they would show 
to them what micht be acc)mplishel by earnest 
study and indornitabU effort concentrated up n a 
given subject. Gur clever young prizeman too 
often went forth to sketch in a desultory way for 
want of a gunling intiuence. They would have 
him wrestle with >ome cb -.-en subject, and his 
Work might be a valuable ctmtiibution to his- 
toric ti knowlelge. In time they might have their 
School uf Ruiiie, or its e|uivalent. They were 
applying now for a supplement to the Royal 
Charter, with the object of hr-. widening the basis of 
representation within the Institute of all hoibi-ri !e 
architects, and making further provisionfor educa- 
tion. An arcdiilect in practice was perhaps ill- 
fitted to judge the p »sition of arc'bitecture of his 
own day. He (the speaker) believed that the art 
was in a healthy state; that it wa- making 
advance ; that es.-eiuials were better under- 
stood than they weie. and th<)t a high standard 
was attained hy those Ahf) were doing their be-.t 
work — work from whiidi might he gamed tlio 
pleasure and inspiration tliat -bould result from 
fine ai’cbitecture. ^ et how many a good hu]ldin<g 
in London sidtered for lack of projKo* placing and 
spacing, tlaj imporhuice of which had muer been 
duly n'gardiMl lieng The recent Congrrrs^ ha I 
just brought inaiiN of them t >gethei' in \henna, 
the liUjUuui lialf of which city was tlu' creation of 
the last several years. Its palace, Parliament 
Hous(s pictui‘0 galleries, ffailiaus, and tluaitre 
wore grouped to form one I'omposition, the svni- 
nietrica] scheme licing completed with arcades, 
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colonnades, fountains, and sculpture. This tine 
conception showed bow architecture was intended 
to impress, for the humblest citizen must feel the 
diunity of moving among such surroundings. 
Looking on this gr aip of buildings, complete with 
sculpture, painting, and decoration, they asked, 
IIow were these things acccunplislied ? Were these 
people '^o many times wealthier than Londoners? 
He feared it was that their ideal was higher than 
our own. They cared nmre for what was beautiful, 
especially appreciating the influence of architecture. 
The British ideal was, first, comfort and convenience : 
our expenditure on motor-cars vastly exceeds that 
of Vienna. Our Marble Arch had been much dis- 
cussed ; it might have been rebuilt fifty yaixL further 
back and Ranked with piers and secondary gates, 
remaining a comely entrance to our beautiful Park. 
It had, however, been robbed of the trees that 
sheltered it, and we now saw it left on the pavement 
like a lost soul, the motor-buses passing behind it, 
to their increased convenience. F ortunately, as the 
Mall developed, they realised the beauty of a space 
or place thoughtfully designed, with its tine gates 
and sculptured piers. When Sir Aston’s colonnade 
had connected these, and when Mr. Brock had com- 
pleted his fine monumental group, the Mali would 
be no mean approach to a King’s palace. They 
would then want a fitting palace for a King. While 
the ‘‘Fling'’ at Vienna was in building our own 
South Kensington was being converted from its 
market gardens into a place for our museums and 
national monuments, these occupying their several 
streets, with houses intermixed. If with forethought 
the Albert Hall, the Imperial Institute, our fine 
mmeiims, and other buildings had been laid out in 
due relation one ta another, as jjart of a grand 
scheme, we should have now an impressive archi- 
tectural (piarter of the town. We had hitherto 
gone from hand to mouth, dealing with each inci- 
dent as it eccuri'od, in-tead of having a comprehen- 
:^ive plan in continual growth. It was a (juestion 
whether a ^linister of Fine Arts would be helpful, 
or an Advisory Board of Experts, or a A igilance 
Committee, to anticipate the changes that must 
come witii new streets, new bridges, and altered 
re(|uiremeiits. I’lio Institute was deeply c meerned 
in these matters, and had ofiered advice or opinion 
from time t ) time— sometimes with advantage and 
sometimes too late — u])on Government or muni- 
cipal undertakings. The Institute desired to bo 
consulted, and would respond v/ith the best it was 
able to give in the way of professional knowledge, 
Mr. Leoxakd Stoki:s, proposed 

the toast of “Our Guests.” There were repre- 
sentatives, ho said, of all the arts present that 
evening — painters, sculptors, and architects he 
hoped ; and besides these there were many repre- 
sentatives of science, and, to combine the whole 
in three words, they had representatives of the 
London County Council. They were ghd to see 
present those who were not architects strictly 
speaking, because their guests of to-day might be 


their clients of a future occasion. As to the Eight 
Hon. John Burns, it was their duty, and a plea- 
surable duty, to thank him for taking up this 
great question of town-planning. It was a thank- 
iess task, but architects could heartily back him 
up. As to M. Laiimet, they bad conferred up-m 
him one of their greatest honours : last night 
M. Dauniet accepted tiiat luuiour, and now he was 
one of themselves. They had representatives not 
only of English architecture, but alsj of American 
architecture. Anyone who was at the ^ienna 
Congress and saw the fine show the American 
architects made at the magnificent exhibition the 
Vienna architects got together must have been 
struck by the splendid work American architects 
were doing at present time, and n t the least 
by Mr. Cass Gilbert, with whose name he had 
pleasure in coupling the toast. 

Mr. Cass Gilbekt [Hon. Corr. 3/. , President 
of the American Institute of Architects, in response, 
said it gave him great pleasure t-) reply. He 
realised that he had been asked to do -o on behalf 
of his own Instii-nte of Architects, s ) nearly allied 
to them in thought, in feeling, in hist u'lc precedent, 
and in sentiment. He did not expoct to speak and 
had come unprepared to do so, but he dc-sired t^ 
salute M. Daumet, and to ‘^ay to him that in America 
they honoured his name. 31. JAiumet and the 
great men of his nation ha'l been patrons of the 
art that they followed, and they had instructel 
their young men, and their seniors too, in the 
things that they loved, and had trnight them to 
follow the great precedents of the past, and to look 
into the philosophy that should govern the future 
of their art. He was conscious of the fact that 
English architects knew little or cared little perhaps 
about what they might do in America in archi- 
tecture, and yet he could say that they in America 
greatly cared what they might do in England. The 
names of English architects were individually 
known to American architects, and they looked to 
England naturally for the great precedents which 
had established the lino of action, of eqiULy, and of 
correct practice that they all loved to follow; but 
they lo )ke(l to them because tliey had established 
the tradition of the gnat art that American 
architects followed. He could suggest a few 
thoughts only. Auiericau architects aLo in 
their intense and practical existence in the 
upbuilding of a continent had not lo^t sight of 
the ideal side of their art. To iliem tlieir pro- 
fession was nono the les'^ >,'rions and their devotion 
to it none tlie less sincere from the fact that they 
must in a vei'v short time lay the traditiiuis of an 
art which should, for bettiU* or worse, endure for 
many generations. That they '^lionld make mis- 
takes was inevitable ; that they had made mistakes 
was perfectly true. He reriected that the seat of 
Government in America, Washington, was planned 
by a Frenchman ; that the White Htnise, which was 
their executive mansion, was designed by an Englisli- 
man — really an Irishman. Their traditions all 
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came from tins side of the wattn*, and it was (.ally the 
necessities ot the commercial side of their people 
that compelled them to huild sky-scrapers to rise 
above the level of the earth in such a way. A 
year and a half ago Sir Aston Webb wa> amonu^t 
them, and they received him with the greatest 
pleasure, for they looked t.) him for precedents. 
Sir Aston t )ld them his impre-^iuiis uf the sky- 
scrapers of New York, and it was ^till a matter of 
debate as to whether the statements he made were 
intended seriously. At that time his own office 
was located some fifteen stories above the >treet 
level, but now they had a building which had some 
forty-eight strides. In the ideal side of life, in the 
ideal side of their art, they might in America perhaps 
be guided by the expression of one of their poets — 
a poet whom Englishmen had honoured by placing 
his bust in their great temple, Westminster Abbey. 
Longfellow said, speaking of poets — and it applied 
with equal aptness to architects, wb;>, in their way, 
were poets in stone and brick and what not — that 
their honour lay, not, as he expressed it, lu the 
glamour of the crowded street, not in the towns 
and in the busy throng, but in themselves. No 
pessimist was ever an aitist, and by that great 
optimism that swells ev^r in the heart of the 
creative artist they w.juld go forward into the 
larger life of the ideal. They would join in art 
the great painters, the great scuipturs, the great 
poets, the great musicians in the march of civilisa- 
tion towards the highest thought, toward- the 
more noble conception of civilisation. He desired 
to drink to the toa^t of that great body which had 
done ^o much in that direction — viz. the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and its President. 
Mr. Ernest (Teorge had been known to them in 
America for many years by his beautiful drawings 
and bis executed desigim, and by the impuBe he 
had given to a very personjl art and ])y a charm 
which nolle of them perhaps could achieve, anl he 
congratulated the In-titut(^ up'iii it- choice of him 
as President. 

Thi: Pkesidcnt having hrietiy replied, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

^ Egyptian Appointment for an Architect. 

The ^^lini-try of Education, C<i.iro, Egypt, invite 
applications for tin* position of As-istant in the 
Department of Agnculture and Technical Educa- 
tion, Cairo, who will l*e classed and lia\e the 
title of Inspector. The conditions stiUe that ‘At 
is desired to obtain for the po-iti'<n the service- of 
a weil-educcited gentleman of from thirty to thii'ty- 
five years of age wliose training bns been both 
technical (in a university or technical collegej and 
practical in architecture and building subjects. It 
is essential that the in-pect g' should have had 
some experience in teaching and of admini-stratiN e 
educational work. The -alary oftVred is AoOO for 
each of the iimt two years, after which, if the 
services of the inspector ure satisfactory and the 


app uiuiiieiit i- contlnii'ol, he will bo eliglido for 
promotion to a liiolur giM'le ot salar\.'’ 

The c uidiui'ii- of tho a^qKJintuu’nt may lu -< tii 
on a[)[diL-aHon to ilu> SiLiataiy R I.lbA., at the 
otlicL- ot thf In-tiiute. 

Ifp -tL‘d in Loirbm n t Lit r tlian (iih d aly, appli- 
catioii- for the a})})ointmL nt loay be a-ldu^^id and 
po,-t^ d diiaat to ^i■lney H. M 1 11-, E-.p, Diiaetnr- 
(ieneral. DL])irtnient of Agiictiiture and 'Echnicai 
E'lucation. (.'airo. 

The -iic(.L--ful applicant would bt lanuinMl to 
enter np )n hi- duiit- not latei than loth Se[)t< mlu r. 

Proposed New Science Museum. 

In the Hou-e of C mnion- la-t wi ek Mr \V. 
An-on a-ked the Pre-id^nt of the Board of Tra<le 
whether, having regard to the ni^affica ncy • f the 
pre-eiit tempomry buildings at >oath Iven-ingtoii 
E'r the housing and display of the eolleetioii- of 
scientific in-truments and ai-paratu- belonging t ) 
the Government, he would c >n-ider the advi-ahility 
of erecting a suitable building fora -cunce iiiu^eiim 
on the site of the exi-ting temporary gallerie-. — - 
Mr. Runciman, in reply, -aid he thought it 
would he eminently de-irable that there .-hould be 
a science museum properly housed in immediate 
propinquity to the Imperial College of Science and 
Tecbnulogy, and if the Commissioner- of the Ibdl 
Exhibition felt them-elves in a positu n to co- 
operate he should be happy to bring the matter 
under the notice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
but it ^\as obvious that any -tep requiring the 
financial a--istance of the Go\ernment could only 
be undertaken with due regard to the general call- 
npon the Exchequer. 

Additional Law Courts. 

In the Hon-e of C’ommon- la-t iMonilay Mr. 
Aldoii a-ked the Tir-t Conimis-ioner of Work- if 
he C'iuld state ^\hether it A\a< intend* d to eivct 
additional Court- on the open -pace to the w*^-t of 
the Law Courts, facing St. Cbm* nt Dan* - Cliurc-h. 
Strand: whether he wa- aware that the d* strue- 
tion of this ()pen space ^^ould mean a lo-< to 
Central L )ndon : and, it so, wliethcr he would 
consider the pos-ibility (d limling -oino *»t]ier -ite 
near by which would meet the n* * d- < f the cn<i' "? 
— ^Ir. Harcourt replied in the affinjiati\e to the 
first part of the qiustion. II*> n-grated that he 
was unable to adopt sugg(-tion that anotlua* 
site should be found n* ar by. When the Law 
Courts wer*' onginally *le-ign*‘il it was alwa\s 
cimtemplated that any exten-i. nof thi in would be 
on this ground, an<l hv saw^ no rca-on to d(]*art 
fiami tliat decision. 

Historical Monuments in England. 

In llie llou-e of Cfmnnms uu Wedia -dav. i\Iajor 
Anstnitber-( iray a-ke*l th*^ rrim*^ ^Liii-t* r w la th*a‘ 
he had receive*! a memorial from the Soei* tv of 
Anti*]iiaries of London asking for the appointiiuait 
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ot a (’oni^ii <^1011 on llHiorical ^loiiuinents 

in IviLnOi'i, -lUiJ.ir t ) tlKK gitint.'l foi' Scoiland 
ano \\ aK - ; an-l h* ci>ul'l innv rivu any 

‘ <•! a Liviiural.lc ri‘[)iy. — iMi\ A^^jUilh ^aid he 
ha i i\ol \v\aI conniiunicatiinis in the sense 
of till oin uit ii\ I to : a] id tliere ^eeinod to be an 
i-jiuillv -n* aiR ea^e t(H‘ aRpointin.it Commib^iuns 
in i( unird to Enitiand and Wales as in re.inai-d to 
beolland. 

Jt -lanild be mentioned that a memorial urging 
tin/ a|r|>,dntment ot the lloyal Commission was 
addre--L'd by the Couiicdl of the Institute to the 
Clovernment '-oine weeks ago. 

Hunt L. Acton Urban District Council. 

The api>eal by the Act.m Urban District Council 
again-t the verdict f. r iiSOO in favour of Mr. 
W illiam G. Hunt has been dropped, the plaintiff 
agrteinu to accept the defendants’ offer of . 4-100 
and the taxed cu:^t'>. Mr. Hunt, it should be 
mentioned, had been willing from the first to waive 
his strict rieht'^ and to settle on any reasonable 
terms, anel a few weeks ago he offered to withdraw 
his action on payment cd‘ 4'250. The offer was 
rtfu'^cd, and the action going to trial, the plaintiff* 
obtained judgment for 4-bOO, with costs. The 
Acton Council however, before giving notice of 
appeal, offered to accept judgment for 4 400 and 
costs instead of the 4<SOO and costs if Mr. Hunt 
would aeree. Being :^till desirous of an amicable 
Settlement, and wishing to be spared the prolonged 
Worry, anxiety, and loss of time conse(jueut upon 
an app'.al, Mr, Hunt accepted the offer. The case 
before Mr. Justice Lawrance will be found reported 
in the la-t number of the Jouuxal. 

Cretan Exploration. 

^h\ D. G. Hogarth gives some interesting par- 
ticulars in Tfif Timc^, of a series of discoveries 
latcdy made at Ivnoss 'S '? The news trom Dr. Evans, 
he ^ays, is exceedingly good. He has been working 
all the sea'^oii in tlie large house which lies to the 
west of the Palace, hut whicli, unfortunately, is deeply 
huritd under the talus of a hill. With great 
lal)')ur Hr. Evans has now reached the further 
limit of this building, and, on his way, has found 
much. A magnificent steatite vase in the shape 
ot a hulTs head, with inlay of cut shell about the 
nostrils, and with crystal eyebalD, the iris being 
painted on the back of the crystals, reveals to us a 
new technit[UO. In another fjuarter, on the north, 
a gixat hoard of bronze imiilements an<l utensils, 
including a large tripod-cauldron in perfect preser- 
vation, will much increase our knowledge of the 
liner domestic apparatus of Mimwi civilisation, 
hitherto judged mainly by the provincial imple- 
ments, Ac., tound by Mrs. Hawes at Gournia. As 
\h'. Evans .sj^eaks of having unearthed a great 
iiuniher of early \ases with these tools, there 
should be no difficulty in dating the latter, and 
thereby getting standard forms. On the south of 


the Palace a range of buildings has been found at 
a lower level, largely buried under debris of the 
Palace itself. The latter included a mass of ivory 
fragments, the remains ot carved caskets and of 
fresco paintings. Inside the south building itself, 
under a staircase, a >nuill hoard of silver vessels 
has come to light — some bowls and a jug. These 
will be Welcomed as first fruits ( t that work in 
precious metals which so gieatly inriuenced the 
ceramic artists of the i\Iiddle Minoan periods, but 
which has generally disappearel. We hear too of 
fine vases of various kincis — cjj, one with papyrus- 
plant ornament in relief, and others in the best 
‘‘Palace style.” Whsrk is also proceeding actively 
on the rest (.ration ot the royal apartments on the 
east of the Palace, and every effort is being made 
to get into the great dome tomb found last year, 
and to find other tombs. There is little chance of 
the demand for subscriptions to Knoss:s ceasing 
for some years t:) come. They are still wanted as 
much as ever, and Mr. George A. Macmillan will 
be as happy as ever to receive them. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke ~F._ and the New York 
Metropolitan Art Museum. 

Sir Caspar Pardon Clarke’s recent investiture 
by the University of Montreal with the degree of 
D.C.L. may be regarded as an illustration of the 
success he has achieved since taking up his resi- 
dence in New York as Director of its Metropolitan 
Art Museum nearly three years ago. The value 
of Sir Caspar’s labours is becoming understoDd 
and appreciated far beyond the boundaries of New 
York. A correspondent of The TtuieSj writing 
from New YWrk, says : — 

Sir Caspar iiiav be said to have revolntionised the 
methods of the Metropolitan Art Exhibition, in the face 
of a good deal of oppO'^ition, due in part to the resent- 
ment excited in numerous iiuarrer^ by the action of Mr. 
J. I’lerpont Morgan and the other members of the Itoard 
of Trustees m biinging over fiom England an expert in 
museum adnuiiistiatiom instead of selecting for the office 
any of the home talent at their disposal. He had also 
to overcome the prejudices and pieconceived ideas of 
certain of the trustees and of the staff of the museum 
with regard to its management, and at the same time 
aveit the excitement of any animosity of a nature to 
affect injuriou'>Iy the \Yelfare of the institution confided to 
his caie. By applying to this difficult task all those 
methods which he had learnt as the rao-t able of the 
iieuteuants of the late Sir Philip Cunlilie-Owen, he has in 
the space of less than thiee years been able to popularise 
the Metiopohtan Art IMuseum in a nmiked degree. 

Foiineily conducted on more or less academic lines, it 
has now developed into one of the most popular resorts of 
the city. Its once empty galleiies are now ciowded with 
visitor^, who are hugely reciuited from the artisan 
element. That Sii Caspar Puidon Clarke’s appeals to 
the latter have boine fiiut is shown not only by the 
numbers of people of tliat class passing through the 
turnstiles, esptcially on public holidays, but also by 
the treipicnt tnbutes to be found iii the trade papers of 
such industrial cciitics as Tienton, rate’:son, Bochester, 
Ac., as to the value to the manufacturing interests 
afforded by thus training the eye of the woiker, and 
mibuing his mind \\ith new ideas on the subject of art 
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appUeJ to industry. The establiCament of the S:)Uth 
Ken^in^titm Museum, by the art tratniu;^ which u hu'? 
given t) the arti-au llla^ses, ha- had the eh'ect of greatiy 
de\elopiiig in England the ta-te tor uiUHtiial ait objects, 
such as tainiture, iionwork, p ateiy, textiles, and deco- 
rators’ supplies, and m creating a vast domestic industry 
in the^e things. That which the late Piince Consort 
ininated ainl the late Sii Henry Cole, Sir Philip Cuiilitfe 
Owen, and S.r Ca-par Pm don Clarke accompli-hed at ^<011111 
Kensington in this way. Sir Ca-par is nov by common 
consent of the trades and industries ot this country effect- 
ing for the United States at the Metiopohtan Art Museum 
It 13 developing from a mere local into a gieat nitiouil 
institution, attracting not inciely art lovers, but minu- 
facturers, designers, and even artisans, irom all parts of 
America. 

While remaining an Eng’ishmin to the core, and 
declining to lend an ear to all sa^r^restions to sLiriender 
his English citizenship. Sir Caspar has devoted much 
of his energy to the eneoara.'einont of the work of 
American artists, which peopL here, especially the rich, 
have been in the habit of dis :*oa itenincmg in favour of 
foreign art productions, of otten doubtful origin. 

Church Building'. 

The lacerparatecl Church Building Society cele- 
brated its ninetieth anniversary on the 2l3t May, 
whan a meeting was h-ld, presided over by the 
Bishop of Oxford. Tae following allre^s was 
delivered by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, F.S. A. 

It is With great pleasure that I have accepted the 
invitation of your Coininittee to read a Papc.^r at your 
Annual Electing. Now tint the Suciety lias attained 
the age of nimtv year-, it seem- opportune to refer to 
its fuunders and tht-rr lab jurs. Tne times wx-re far troin 
propitious for such an uudertakmg. and tumigh Mr. 
Bowdler and his coadjutois. Mr. lOavis, Mr. Park, and 
Mr. Turner, began the work inisld. they only succeeded 
in founding the Society in ISls. The country was just 
emerging from the long and wearisome Napolctmic 
wars, and there were many calls from wounded 
soldiers, widows, and orphans who had claims on the 
chaiuty of the few who had means to alleviate the 
great distre-^s that existed. The attempt to tound this 
Societ\ at such a time wa-, indeed bold, and it must 
have sprung from the hearts of tho-e who felt that to 
provide meau'^ for the true wor-hip of God was a suit- 
able thankotfering for the blessing of peace. Tlie 
neglect for many long sear^ in giving opportunitie- 
for public wor-lup made the (pie-tioii a\erv urgent 
one, but it was onlv after a struggle of four \e un that 
the Society was at last founded. 

Its object wa^ t) give as-istauce for providing cdiurch 
accommodation in papuloa.s places, ami it prop >-ed to 
help to make moie -uit.ible that accommodation which 
still e\i-ted m '-onu fa-^hlon alter th(‘ riuhb -s hatuK 
of the seveuteentli and iighteeuth cautuiie- h id mah' 
churches an^ thing but wliat they -hould Ite In 
accordance with the^e proposaN the S.iciety made 
grant:? according to it^ mem-, when -chem ■- that 
seemed to be laid down on good liuf^ wete [)ie->mtrd 
to it. This lu’ing- me to tie.' tiim when th<‘ ( ’omnntlef ' 
of the Society re-olved um t > kcop tho W'hole n^sp ei-i- 
bility of eleciding upon sclm.m'- m th ir own hand-;, 
but to ask the asNistance of a namb.o’ of leading archi- 
tects. Such nouies Tlioiiu- H. WAatr, Anth uiy 
Sahin, Benj.imiu Ferre\, Su Geoiyo (idbin’t Seott. 
George Fdiinmd Street, m'jt t) nu ntion nnn\ other-, 
Were a guarantee to the puldie thot the inonev 


subscribed was not thrown away on unsuitable build- 
ings. 

In order to bring home to vou th * p i-itiun of the 
Church then mud to some extent nowi u will be w<.ll to 
im igine a clergyman -ettled down in a nmv di-trict 
cut out of a large parish, and hndmg lus tir-t duty 
to be the raising of money to build a church, and 
possibly not only a churcli but -clmols and school- 
house. It must be under-tood that tlie value of a 
grant from this Society is iar beyond the mere 
amount of the money granted. Sucdi a rocogintion 
gives a backbone to the whole appeal, and the public 
knows that wdien the case meets with the <ipproval of 
this Society there is not only the need for a-sistance 
but also a guarantee that the money rai-cd will be 
properly spent. It i- well known that all the plans 
are submitted to the C’oiiimittee of Arehuecis. who 
are selected as mm w’ho know how eccle-iastlcal work 
should be carried out. The three mam points they 
have to consider are the design, the construction, and 
the arrangements. 

With respect to design, it is generally felt that there 
is a distinct line between the de-ign- lor secular and 
ecclesiastical work. I remember a great writer some 
years ago making a somewhat arbitrary distinction 
between Classic and Gothic architectiire. Noww with- 
out entirely agreeing with hi& view' as it was -et out, I 
feel it to have some truth in it if, for the terin^ Classic 
and Gothic, we substitute Secular and Sacred. Mdien 
vre look at the grand old buildings ot Greece or Rome 
or at many of more recent date, including the massive 
w'orks that have been carried out by enginen’s, the 
impression made in the mind i- that ot the greaLne:?s 
of Man -and I cannot but teel that to a CLiuain ext;nt 
this is a legitimate feeling. So long a- tlie powia* and 
goodness of God Who made man great is acknow- 
ledged there is no reason wdiy man -hould not see 
W’ith pride the greatness ot the things God has .lilow'ed 
him to do. If the false piide of Nebuchatlne/zar -ay- 
mg. Is not thi- great Babylon that T ha\e biidt by 
the might of my power?" i- avoided ainl a pure, 
humble pride, still feeling its de]itrndence on its 
Creator, is expres-ed, it is, 1 '-ay, a pride which may 
(juite lawfully be indulged in. 

But how ditferent i- the b eliiig of awe we (‘X- 
jiorience on entering many ot tin- gnat clmrche— a 
teeling wdiich in all case- -hould be encouraged ! IHaii 
there feels not liis own greatne--, thougli (lod has 
gi\en it him. but with ail humility he tVeF the great- 
ness ot Goil, and tlrink- Hun tli.it hi- frail, sinful mind 
and body ha\e bei n peimitted to do -o much to bring 
the Creator moi’e (du-el\ to the created, and. kiieiding 
dow'ii, he -ay-. ■* This i- none other but the lions of 
God : till- is the gate of IL a\en." Tliat i- the i tfect 
that all cluirch building -liould ha\e. and wlial we as 
architi ct- should in all humilit\ aiiii to juoduce. 

1 fe.ir th.it \er\ few' of u- .in> able to eair\ tin- out 
a- w'e -hould hke to do. With i egard tlie de-igiis 
submitted, fir too many -how that the object has been 
to spend but little uioiiev rather th in t ) -* cure a good 
building. When >uch a feeling i- »\}>ie--ed m a 
di Sign It sei'iii- to suggest low little iu eil 1 render to 
tile L(U’d for all ill- gift- to me. 1 >o not think that L 
am pleading lor meu* oiiianunr. \ good I'liibliug is 
not nece--arily an expeusu one. 1 1 is tlie had biidding 
th.it Is pretentio.]'? and n e ivered widi meretricious 
ornaiiieMit. Grnanient of a -implc .nid a!-o of the iichest 
kuiil Is eeit iinlv suit tide tor (dhu<*!i budding if u-ed 
with due suhoi’ilin itiMii to the main mas-i's. But where 
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nuicb ornament is wished for, the grants from the 
Soeiety aiv not needed. The main thing to look fur 
as f,ir as art and design are eoneerned is that the build- 
ing on the face of it is suitable for its purpose. 

With regard to construction, the points or details 
which the Architects' Couiuiittee have to report on are 
somewhat clearer to lay down. Your Societs does not 
want its money to be wasted on buildings which can 
only last a few years, and therefore your architects drew 
up schedules of certain minimum strength of walls 
and beam^. ttc.. which must be adhered to. There are 
points which no body of men sitting in a room in 
London can settle— such as the depths of foundation 
walls. These can only be settled by inspection on the 
spot. Tlie building may be on a rock wnthin a foot of 
the surface or it may be on soft, wet cla\ requmng 
ten or more feet in depth. Again, the practical carrying 
out of work can only be seen to as the work proceeds. 
So that your Architects' C'ommittee can only report on 
the general construction as set out in the plans before 
them. The <]uestions of thrusts of roofs, the abutments 
to arches, the weight on arche>, and many other ques- 
tions of the kind arise, and the conditions on which 
points may be criticised seem never to be the same. 
Some cases present a certain amount of difficulty, and 
vour Committee, as far as my experience goes, never 
hesitates to go thoroughly into the questions before 
coming to a decision. 

The third consideration which I mentioned above is 
that of accommodation, and this, it must be remembered, 
involves not only the counting of seats, but the arrange- 
ment generallv, the position and character of seats, the 
approaches to them, and many other things. A point 
which everyone knows has to be considered in the re- 
seating of old ciiurches is that the old high square 
pew^ cannot be considered seatb suitable for common 
praver in public worship. That is evident. Then 
again there and is, the (piestion cf arrangement 
in large churches for the approaches to the altar at the 
Holy lilueharist and a convenient return to the seats. 
X(.)thing call he more objectionable than arrangements 
which are liable to bring ciowding and hustling on 
such occasion^, thus effiectually disturbing the feelings 
of devotion the whole service is designed to maintain. 
I mention this merely as one among many things, for 
it is a problem whicli can be solved more or less 
cftectually in many ways, and it is necessary to be 
clear that the scheme proposed wdll, wdth due care, 
carry out the intention. There are also the arrange- 
ments at the altar for the clergy— that they should be 
able to cairv out their high office with reasonable 
comfort, so that their tiumghts are not carried aw'ay by 
pettv inconveniences. 

I need not enter further into the details of these 
featim‘>: hut I may say that your architects look 
closel> into matters u*f small detail— even the character 
of seiits. that they may be fairly comfortable, hut not 
leiidthemsehi"' to ht* iiu-re lounges. In some respects 
tlieopini.ms among iis have not lieen quite nn.iniinous. 
For instance, the <pie'->tion of the best po'-ition of the 
hook-board was settled by the majority to he on a level 
with the seat, it being supposetl that ^U(dl ii position 
gi\es a little more room. My own feeling is that it 
should be at sucii a level that the book upon it could 
be comfortably read hy anyone kneeling down; but the 
majority carried it to recommend the huver level, but 
uiily made it compulsory for seats of less than d feet 
from back to back. My opinion is that d feet should 


be a minimum, but the majority agreed to a slight 
relaxation of that width. 

There is in some cases a strong wash to get as many 
people into as small a space as possible, and it is to 
meet urgent eases that your Committee have allow'ed 
*2 teet IO7 inches as the minimum wudth. These figures 
are too technical really to be brought before a meeting 
like this, but if you ha\ e been able m any way to follow 
them you wdil see that your Committee are really con- 
sidering everything as fully as they can, and that many 
of the questions cannot be settled without a good deal 
of consideration and care. 

In conclusion, I should like to give a word of advice 
to the clergy. I know the difficulty that faces a man 
when he begins to collect a large sum for the building 
of a church. I know* the manv times he must be dis- 
heartened by the want of sympathy where he \Yas 
most expecting it. But w'hatever his difficulties, 
whatever the want of encuiiragement and sympathy, I 
do urge that he should not let himself he driven to 
the expedient of tr\ing to get a cheap building. Too 
many fall into that error, and some few^ seem to think 
it a credit to have built a church larger than another 
not far off and for less money. Let them remember 
that a grant from thib Society is. as I said before, a 
real backbuiie to a subbCription list ; it brings a good 
deal more than the sum granted, for everyone feels 
that endeavours have been made that the building 
should be a credit to the parish wdiere it is erected 
and to those wdio have nobly worked in raising funds 
for it. It IS far better to do a part of the work and do 
it thoroughly than that a building dedicated to the 
service of God should carry the stamp of cheapness 
and meanness in every detail. 

One further recommendation I w^ould humbly give. 
AYhen our scdieme has once been settled and you 
begin to get in subscriptions, do nut be afraid to 
divide your plaii^ up into sections and carry out a part. 
I remember so w^ell giving that advice to a friend now 
passed away ; but no, he said lie would not move in 
the w'ork till he had the funds, and I remember his 
coming to me and saying, “ I wish I had followed 
your advice, for I find luuv that I have not so much 
promised as I had live years ago." Some subscribers 
had written and said that they thought the thing had 
lapsed, and had gi\ en the money elsewhere. Some of 
the larger subscriptions had been lost through death, 
so tliat all his work had not increased his means. 
There is a feeling of want of earnestness when a 
matter is allowed to drift, and it is a feeling by 
w hich the public is \ ery quickly atfected. 

Competition for the Reformation Memorial at Geneva. 

Parfcicuhirs of this com petition w^ere given in 
the JounxAL for the 2drd May, and the full pro- 
gramme may be seen in the Institute Library. 
The promoters, at a meeting held on the 2nd June, 
added a new’ clause to the conditions, to the effect 
that the lowest premium will not be less than 
2,000 francs, and that the promoters have liberty 
to acquire, with the c msent of the autliors, such 
of the unplaced designs as they may see fft at the 
maximum price of 2,000 francs for each design. 
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•June lifOS 


DRY ROT IX TDIRKR. 

Some not^^ on Dry liot in Tiinbor, by Mr. 
F. T. Riiines-IItovitr. F.S.L, in the Curpenlcr an I 
Builder of the 2 3th Hist., uiiy usefully supFleiuent 
Mr. Paul Og-leii's Rep>.trt on the subject in the 
last nuiiiber i-f the Jouun’ai. ; — 

TuiibL‘1 in bulk ainl timh< r lu Iolt aie b"th li.ibh tu 
Jry iDt, ;i fuiiLTU^ i:n>^\th uhich aitjLk^ rlit timber 
iiikIlu- siiitahk* (. oUihiioiH. ^jpwucul w habh 

to attick. but eveii tla be>t ruiilnn' luav t.ill nude r it^ 
lavnrc-', ir it in a J.inip and tonrinrd 'situation. 
Ibdk timber n(»t properly vtiuilatcd in the timber yenl 
or lous lett b\me in tlie iLire^t are attackrMl by drv lot. 
e^'peJiallv the -apwo ah Htre ht> one ot tliL daiiecr-. 
for '«ueh balk^ oiToir^ ,ue heip.euth com cited aiidmuLli 
timber delivered to \anoii'^ job:; aire id\ infected. 

Timber which i-; <]nirc ^ound when u-’inir thrunOi 
the sawmill mav contract drv vot dunno us \o\aL'c to 
tins country, eitiicr from the ship or ihionoh licinp 
shipped Met and lieimr subjec't to damp. warm, and 
sta,Lj[nant air diiiimr tin. \ownie. The vrorst specimeri-^ 
in a cai'itu may he co\Lrcd hy the lumrus growth. 
mTiIcIi i- Mtiitc or ineNlAi in Lolour. hru m other ca-^es 
the timber may only be marked M'itli nd -pots. A tc-t 
is t<> bore a gimlet or aucei hole intr. tht timber and 
the appearance of the dust so extracted tor; ether M'irh a 
peculiar fu-tyudour M ill announce rhepre-ence > T' dryiot. 

Not onl\ 1^ it iieces-.iry to be -urc that intected 
limber i- nut put into the \\ Mih. but care uiust be taken 
that timber mo-t liable to nUectn*n i- avoided. AVet 
timher, nii-ea-oued timber, and sappy tiinher slnnld 
not he used. It shonbl al-u he coii-tautlr home in 
mind that all timber slninld he sunoundeil by a 
thorough circulation of air, and -reps -honld be taken 
to exedude damp. 

Wooden oromid tiuurs aie particulailv liable to 
attack. The mound -uitace -hould be Scaled M’ith 
coin-rete. espcr-i.iliy m* r .i clav -ub-uil. A damp-pruof 
cour-a -hould b- pi'oviiled to the M.iil- ,ind the ends uf 
leasts should not he pinned in. Air hritk- -honld he 
provided in the mmII- under ibe tloor and on opposite 
sides, -otliat a tlnourrh current of air may he obtained, 
and cait -hould be ttikeu that the air brick o]>eninr:- 
aie not iouled, by moitar drop[unu- a- the Mai'-- are 
built, r ha\ e sc( n <iir bricks complet* 1 \ blodad b\ the 
last loist on ca(di -id( a tloor. Tin bra ks -lioidd 
be tix* d loM’er. oi tlie ]oi-tsniade to run the otlier M'av. 

In the absence of \ aitilation. and in tlie prest nec i>f 
damp, and ])artn ularly Mlien tlu tavoural^le conditions 
are nicre.isKi b\ the i-iroximitN of sto\es or kit laai 
range pio\idimr Marmth, the minis oH dry rot attack 
the timber, and lacoiiie rooted in its smfice. feeding 
upon and deiMmipo^iiijr it', tibn and the caseoiis pio- 
ducts of d( composition which art gi\tn ort hut add to 
the favourable conditions. l)i\ rot once < -tablished 
spreads M'ltii gie.u lajiidity .ind is ^ei\ difficidr to gtg 
rid of. 1- veil M hell ail tb.caV'd parts are renuAed and 
the C'JiidiTions as to xintilatioii ami dr\ius-, impuAed. 
In one (U' tu'o (cises Mhu'h h.Ae (‘ome to inv notice, a 
sound fl(t(>r m' is < \ t muails (htaiind by r< iiio\ ing eveiy 
Vestige of timber .ttid s\\ f.epino out tin sp;i’ e lauie.uli 
the tifiOr, Mliicii v.as tlaui coated in (AtuA p.irt Mith 
hot liiiieM'a-h 'uMoie tixmgtht' ihav ]oists .md fbioriiiu:. 
The ventilitiou had la-eii pi‘iAiousl\ atttuidod to. but 
beloie rlie diastic im isurt'S ]u-r mentioned the dr\ rot 
■\\hicli destrocetl tin* fir-t hcdly \f. ntilated tloor iinnu - 
diatclv attacked the -et ond tloor Mliich \wis laiil tlowiu 


Tlu‘ vt iinlatMu of rlooi’s is raU u ,tll i a - - .m • is\ 
matter, tor nrtiiv rooms t vi-r M-'cii Imv. -uww.-m in. 
I^>\n■sld^'- olluo jLnuiis wuu , ue t t- do..-. i 

instance-, two an brick- ni e.ich An- u o jo. --j ,,Md 
ad|u uiiig -id's m i\ he tixi-l. and the .-n cut ilui'n. 

thoiiudi not peitt CL. is usualis adcipialc : hoi lU -l 

the instance, as in a row of t at ig wmr- iho .i.-ol 
rooms Ii.al hoaidid lloois .md tin Mtiin"- h. ’ . ‘.1 

them tiagged or coilOett* tioo.s Ir lAu "Ma 

possil)le to tix tM'i) an hiicks in o-ie, dm oo . rjun t 
M all, and this 1- ih»t by an\ ni< .nis id. ad \ t u:.',!:u an 
In ail Lltuibifid cases It i. a xcivun-e nr-o .nuaw :•) 

use creo-OLid uji-ts. or thc\ in.iy Ijo coc.d M idu 
“•^ulignum. ' The kitttr ma\ also ])t ajudit dt to tU, 
underside- ot tho hoatd- Mitii ahanttg. . 

Tlie n-i or Inioii nm on ail do i- -nl-it i t nmln 
much iiici’ea-es r’le dirlicult\ : Inu. po > wdi, .1 ii.iud um 
is laid on a rioor Mdt’noiu the « dig. - ht mg tt-i.t'U, d 
doMii, and the ilo-.r i- constructed of t’'or. , -o’md 

m.iterial and the condition- of dtvnes- .uul \ ciuiiauu ui 
aie perfect, there iic-etl be no tear or diy lot -etimg in. 
A riom’ coinpo-td of gooil ma.tcriais hut v, itnoii 
vennlatinn and cow ted Mith an oddotli. m'.l- in -adi 
a -rate that. Muthm thice wars of l.i\ing, the hg- id’ 
the furniture Mmnt riirongh both tlie iriob um .mdi the 
boards; the joi-t- also were ni a verv un-at- -tare. In 
riie case or anotlier tloor v.here -onu un-. a-aud 
timber Mas u^ed Mith no \ entil.iuion .-u ad. and 
linoleum mvis hud, dry lot Masianii' nit m ir-mi -ix to 
tM'dve moiitlis. 


MIXUTES. XVI, 

At the S'xtcenth G^'nend Xlr . i ul - diL-liini- v. ot tu, 
lnri7-(i‘s. hcM M. id.iy. J ->o luns^ ..n 

Is lo pan —Pie-cuU INT. HeUiv T. Ilao E, -f'o 
in the Chan, 4*» I’dlon-- mududiug -ivt-eii ni' ’"c* i- o: tii'> 
roaine.li. 4g A--ociat'.- nud dnig tho- un.udoci- the 
Council), 4 H'Ui. V-s >- 'an 1 Hon C ‘io*-n.e>.i n_ M- -a - i. 
and nuin. roTu ^isu.-.r' -rip >[uurr- r ■“ (t. - e il 

Xleeting fBu-ine--i, IwM l-T-l-ip. in ts p, 4 s’> x,-,- r t. da 

as lead and siupel a- c -nvet. 

The followiiig Fiil'iw- .iTtiii 'i i_ foi ilj.' T M -UK e 
tiiGii election \\eic toriua'h .Lluiund 1 a tlo ( lanuiiu: 
viz.Charlt- Hl nry Bouru'' < m ‘tm. d Trauk A-l on- 
Arthur F>pd(.i”ck Td-lm-. 

Tip, Cimiiiiian dd.vt-i^d an Ad-lu— - on llu 14 » -H-iraA,,.! 
of tin IcAal (ioM Mrdad lie g n oi Hi, M.iU'-t' ilw King, 
to M ITonoit' Dauui'i f ->w M .>rMtot < .[• l lu-t,iur 

de Franre and i\r Dauuiet h.u lug h . n dab in\' -r, .1 \\ ah 
the Medal, n plind ni arkno’,\4 Igueur nr tip- Icuom 

On tlif* iii''ti.)u of Mr. .lolni iwr -- -n.'idr t )a 

Mr. I'dNvju T. Hall. I h a./g . w/ -e C tie ih.odA ,g tip. 

Tn-titutc weie \ott'(l lo a* < ■ i uiatinu to Ml. I'cnUM- F. 

Collcutt. tie outgoing I’o -rh nt. |..i’ hi- -.u.un, u. tin* 
In-tirnte (lui in j In- tnnii of oiii. .* 

The ('haiiin.ni fouea'A- nso-'-ted tht n. I’l e-.j.|ent. 
Mr. Krii'* t ( o'org* Aith tbi* m-icnai ot nih. c. and 
Mr. ( h oigtn li nig t.d t li th*. di i i .oid i po I 

Ins a( knoA !. dounuts fm tie iMtpn.iii .-t.*. .u.l'd inm 
pinnouiicf'd tip^ K.uiiP of tie ,n at .in nod 

Thf foiuhd p Lit or tip ]>M)i . ed’ng- T- j inui u. d ui p m. 

At the Bu-op fhneial Meeinigoi rlu In -runt'dir Id 
Ist .Tiup' till' .’secid.iiv atiuouuM d fh.it. li\ .> o 'olurp.ii ot 
tbe Council pin-u.nit to By-l.iw go. the toliownig l* utieup n 
had cea-ed to he Xfepdnis ot rip In -'.nue: m/ 

Augustus Bovednio. ot tin Cl.u. of Fdio’A,. ;,nd Viuott 
Woodrouie, ot the C'la-~ of A-- a . it- 




r-t-iiuoute. rrom i>\ M. Jeau iiulut. 


^ELIXn^^TE. CiJLOXIE DiJEIEXXE EX SICILE. 

EjS.SAI JDK UK.Vi’AL'KATlUA d'lANK VILLK lTRK('QrE AU VE ET AU V"" SIEL'LES AV. J.-C., l)ar JeaX 
Hclot, architecte, <-rrand Erix de Eoiiie. Medaille d'Hoiineur au ^aU)n de 1907. 


CoxFi-REXCE DE Ctu.stave EoruKEEs, cincieii meiubre de I'Ecole franraibe d'Atheiies, prufebseiir 

a rUniversite de Paris (Sorbonne). 

N OUS remercions bien vivemeiit, M. Ilulot et moi, I’lnstitut royal des arebiteetes 
britanniipies <le son aeeiieil cordial et de riionneur qudl nous fait. En organisant, 
pour rexpositioii de Puaivre de Hulot, line salle speciale, I’liistitut x'oyal a 
teinoigne. de la manicre la plus tlatteiise, son estime pour le talent de ee jeiiue artiste. En 
lu'invitant moi-mcine, simple archoob^gue, a venir expli(|uer et eommenter iei les dessins de 
Parehitecte restaurateur de St'dinonte, rinstitut royal s’est rendu compte (|u’un travail de ee 
genre etait aussi bien une (eiivre de science qii'une ceiivre d'art. C‘est par la collaboration 
de Parehitecte et de Parcbcologue qiie sera claborce la monograpliie des mines de Sclinonte 
qiie nous preparons actuelleineiit. ' 

Yoici dans (jiielles circonstances M. Hulot fut amend a choisir Sclinonte pour sujet de 
sa restauration. 

Xos grands prix de itome d'architeclure, pensionnaires de PAcadcinie de Pbance a Pome 
(Villa ^Icdicis) duiveiit, d'apres le reglement, consacrer leur quatrieme amice a un oicoi, dont 
le sujet est la restauration d’un monument ou ensemble de monuments de Pantiqiiite classiqiie, 
grec(pie ou rouiaiiie. Le but de ce travail est d'al)ord de familiariser les artistes avec les 
principes de Part et de la construction antiques, en les obligeant a des relevcs precis des mines 
importantes et a. des observations personnelles sur les macomieries, materiaux, ordonnances 
et dispositifs classiques : e'est Pobjet de V ( tat actiid, qui est obligatoire. Ibisuite, sur ces 
doniices rcelles, Partiste doit dresser la rcdauration ou reconstitution des edifices, dans Petat 
oil Poll pent se ligurer qiPils s'offraient aux yeux des anciens. C'est dans cette partie de sa 
taclie que Partiste fait leuvre d'imagiiuition, de goiit et de science. II va de soi (]Ue Phypotlicse 
s’ajoute dans ces restitutions a Pobservation des rcalitcs pour en completer les lacunes, liytio- 
tlicse parfois arliitraire quand les indications manqiient soit dans les textes soit dans les 
mines, mais aussi contenue dans la vraisemblance par la connaissance gcncrale de Part 

* Le^ de M. Hulot, uecoin})agiu's d’nn texte par rExposition franco-an*j:l.\ise fran^ aisi\<;roHpe 111, 

M. Koii^^-res, y seront rei^roduits en heliogravures. c/<o’Nt' IS), i>ar les suins de M. Charles Schmid, editeur. 

Quelques lines des planches sent actuelleineiit exposees li Libvairie geiierale de raiclnteeture et des aits decoratifs. 

Third .'foul's, Vol. XV. Xo 1". — 25 July 13u8. 4 U 
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?,> ./«/// lOOH 

aiiti(|ue. Pour nos prix Je Pome, la e^l la prtanit rt‘ ocra'^inn \ raiment im[>nr- 

tante (jui leiir soit olierte Je d('2)loyer luLirs i|ualit< s iJer'^ouiielies nt de iaiie ctninaiire au 
public pari^^ieii. Un pareil travail ne ^'execute (judiiie tPis dans la vie d un andiitecte. 
aux facilites et aux loibirs ([Ue lui procure le b^j*air a Konie, on il sdmpr. ,eue librnm'iit ih* 
Patmusphere antique. Par bon caract^ re latrospectif et d/'-iutcreb'^r, Li re'-taurat ion cMimtiiur 
uiie etude souvent tr^s-laburieuse, niais tia s-attadiante : elle e^t un rc\e, um^ evocaliuu du 
passe, une resurrection. C'est done en partie une (eiivre de po» bie el d'hi-tnirt\ d, qa-t t' (b* 
tOLite preoccupation luilitaire. Elle trans})orie la 2)enbte de Partible tlaiib un nujiule di-t'ani 
qu‘il essaie de faire revivre. 11 est ubli^e de compulser le'^ texteb. (PeX}dorta' et (k^ biaimettre a 
une analyse criti<|ue non seulement le terrain nienie deb mine- qiPil se prtqHi-e de rta-oiibiiiuer 
biir le 2>ipier, mais encore les princqjaux vebtiqeb de Pantiqiiilt , on il clierdie des imlicationb 
et des termes de comixiraibon. Aiubi se tonne en lui Peduc<ition dub-ique coiicia te (jui le 
gardera des anaclironismes, des ca.anre-sens et des niodernibuies, en Pimta’cguanl de Pesprit d«^ 
la beaute antique contemplee directement dans bes chefs dVeiivre. 

Qiiand elle est Lien comprise, la pretJaratiun d'une restauration est une t.iche <le longue 
lialeine, mais feconde en endiantements. Elle im2K)se des voyages dans les terre.- Jintiqiie-, 
en Italie, en Sicile, en Grece, mtme jus(]u‘en Asie. Pour n(.»b prix de Pome ces jtt lerinages 
aux lieux saints de Part classique sont le charme de leur jeunes-e. Ils vmit d’ltalie en (drtce, 
on PEcole franeaise d’archeologie leur offre Plios2)italite et des indications 2>our leurs redierdies: 
ils visitent PAcrupole d'Athenes et les grandb diantiers ardieologiques d'oii sont sorties tant 
de revelations pour Pardiitecte, a Eleusis, i^elplies, Epidaure, Glynipie, Ddos, l^lynnts, 
Tiryntlie : aujuiird'hui il faut ajouter a cette iiste la fameuse Cnossos de Cix te et le t^aPiis 
de Minos, dhii un savant anglais, le l)r. Arthur Evans, a exhume tout un monde tax hi-toriqiie, 
si original et si vivant qiie les hellenistes y voient actuellement la decouverte la jdus sur- 
prenante de Parclieologie classique, celle (]ui nous donne entin la clef des origines de la 
civilisation grecque. Ils vont plus loin encore, en Asie, a Troie, a Pergame, a Pi^du se, a 
Pricne, u Hicra2)olis, a Pulmyre, a Baalbeck. Ayant ainsi ^^arcouru le cycle des vieilles 
civilisations, ils se debarrassent du prejugt dPcole qiii pre sente Pantiqiiitt sous un asjiect 
Liniforme et immuable. Ils en suivent Pevolution dans ses manifebtations succebsiveb et 
varices ; ils en rapportent le sentiment hibtoriqiie du changement et la vision sjdendide d'uii 
monde glorieux jamais identique a lui-mane. 

On voit 2^ar la que si la restauration n’est 2)us une aiivre utilitaire, il s'eii faut (jiPelle 
soit inutile. Elle est pour Pardiitecte un moyeii de culture g^aicrale, a la fois hibtoriqiie et 
jdastique, une source ddmpressions et d ’emotions inbtructive.b. Quiconque a eu le jirivilrge 
de contemtder ces 2>aysages dltalie aux contours nobles et majestiieux, ceb jMysages de (ircce 
si radieux par la lumiere, par la claire ordoimaiice de leur structure et PiJidiciide I^eaut * de 
leur coloration, comprendra les jouissances que retirent de cette contemplation un u-il et une 
arne d artiste, et par suite la vertu ediicatrice qui en n suite t>our Id^sprit, eniifddi, (exalt* , 
rcchauttV* 2>ar ces visions luiuineuses et sereines. Dans ses ruineb, majebtueiises nialgre k ur 
mutilation, Paine de Panti(iuite se rcvcle, oblige Pes^irit a 2>Giiber, et Peb ve au-debbus des 
preucciqaitioiis tairement techni(2ues du nn'dier. 

Il y a aussi dans ce commerce direct avec Pantiipiiti' un l^i ii*'lice [dus positif et d'une 
[lortee qui dtqiasse la tierscmnalitc de Partiste jiour b'etendre a muis tous. On u rendu 
1 antiquite res^ioiibabk^ des mefaits de racddrtnisnu:, cet art d’* cole qui est la mgation m< iiu^ 
de la vie, qui iirctend siibstituer a Pobservation de la rcalit*' des ce[)tes et des n gles de 
beauti; canonique, valables pour tous les temps et tioiir tous les jiays. Cet art fact ice a exerce 
ses ravages a une iqioqiie ou Pantiquiti* vmdtable etait encoi'e mal comiiie et defonnee imr des 
theoriciens dedaigneux des realites. L'academisme commence a la lienaissance, avec Viginde. 
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M jiis le traiti- do Vignole n'est qii'mi lierbier moniimeutal ou tout apparait clesseehe et tietri. 
Co 11 plus dans Yi^uiule iju'il faut etudier Tantiquite. Cost sur place, sur les monuments 
ori;^dnaux, qii'il faut contempler ces types savoureux, lihrement eclos sur le sol de la Grece 
eomme des fleurs vi^i^oureuses et vivantes. An Parthcmon, a rErechtheion, a Paestum on 
admire non plus la logique lineaire, froide et etriquoe, mais Pefflorescence d'un art plein de 
srve, ou la race et le sol affirment leur vitality. Tant que les motifs et les ordres inventes 
par les Grecs auront cours parmi nous, par la force d’une tradition qui n’est pas pres de 
disparaitre, tant qu’ils continueront a constituer la majeure partie du decor materiel qui nous 
entoure, leur ttude sera necessaire. Qui done contestera qu’il soit preferable d'aller les 
etudier, non pas dans les types dtgeneres de la Eenaissance, mais dans leur grace originale 
et native ? 

Cette question de iV'diication des arcliitectes aux sources les plus pures de Pinspiration 
est plus vitale qu'on ne le croit. Elle interesse directement non pas les seuls artistes, mais 
cliaeun de nous en particulier. Quiconque est destine a circuler dans une rue ou a s’enfermer 
dans les murs d'un appartement, c’est a dire Punanimite des gens civilises qui ne vivent pas 
comme des Peaiix-Eouges, depend des arcliitectes. L’architecte represente la puissance 
maitresse de notre ])onheur quotidien. II dispose de notre sensibilite, comme un magnetiseur 
dispose d'un imalium. II pent a volonte exasptu’er ou apaiser nos nerfs, suivant qu’il nous 
entoure d*un decor incoherent ou d’une vision harmonieuse. II pent nous attrister par des 
batisbes mediocres et moroses, irriter notre neurasthenie par ses conceptions tumultueuses 
et disgracieuses : il pent au contraire nous distribuer la paix interieure par la noblesse, la 
grace et la gaiete du cadre de notre existence quotidienne. Puisque les construe teurs disposent 
ainsi de notre sante physique et morale, ils peuvent etre bienfaisants ou malfaisants. Et 
puibque les secrets de Parchitecture bienfaisante s’apprennent en partie a Pecole de Part 
antique, n'est-il pas juste d’encourager Petude de cet art ? 

Voila pourquoi le reglement de notre Academie des Beaux Arts qui impose aux prix de 
Piome la restauration des monuments antiques est nn ivglement fort sage. La plupart des 
prix de Rome se sont acquittes de cette obligation avec succes. Pour eux, une bonne 
restauration expos^'e et medaillce au salon d’architecture a ete le commencement de la gloire, 
tout au moins de la notoriete : c’est le chef cVieur re qui les a consacres maitre^ en leur art. 
Si Pon craint que le gout de Pantique ne les emprche de s’adapter aux conceptions et aux 
necesbites de la vie moderne, les exemples suivants rassureront les inquietudes. Parmi nos 
arcliitectes, les plus novateurs sont precisement ceux dont les restaurations ont ete les plus 
remar(|iia])ies : preuve qu’ils ont bien compris les lecons de Pantiquite sans en subir 
Pesclavage. Baltard, architecte des Halles centrales, un precurseur dans la construction 
nu'dalliquo, s’otait signale par une restauration du Theatre de Pompre. Charles Gamier, 
auteur du Grand Opera, avait debute par la restauration du Temple d’Egine : Nthiot, architecte 
de la Sorbonne, avait ext^eiite une restauration de Delos ; I)utert, architecte de la Galerie des 
Machines, avait restaure le Forum roiiiain et le Palais des Cesars ; Girault et Deglane, 
andiitectes du Grand et du Petit Palais de PExposition de 1900, ont restaure Pun la Villa 
d'Tbnlrien, Pautre le Palatin ; Bernier, architecte de POpera-Comique, avait restaure, d’apres 
les Indies fouilles anglaises de Newton, le mausoh'e d’Halicarnasse. Tons ces artistes ont 
a[)pris a Idnade de Pantiquite Part de renouveler les vieilles formules et d’etre de leur temps. 

La collection de ces brillantes restaurations, publiee sous la direction de M. d’Espouy,^ 
comprend toutes les ruines importantes du monde latin et du monde grec. Dans ce beau 
repertoire de Part antiipie la restauratit)n de Selinonte par M. Hulot vient de prendre la 
dt‘rni(‘n^ place par la date, mais non par le merite. 

’ u rf\p()silu)n fiaiico-anj^laibe. par la Liiaaiiie ^^tiitralt' de I'arcliiiecture (Voye/ la note ci-dessus). 
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Le eliuix Je M. Hulot etait limits par les uaivres Je se> (levaiK'it*r>. Aprt s avoir paivnuni 
la Urece et rAsie-Mineure a la recliereiie d'un sujet iiadit, il s e>t ari'dr aiix luiiit*-. du 
tfelinoiite (Sieile'), qui n'avaient pas encore fait Tol^jet d’une restauratum <1 en^'eu.hUx 11 nous 
faut done expliquer les raisons qui rendent ce clioix partirulirrement heiireiix et los (jualit^s 
qui distinguent rceuvre de M. Hulot. 

SL-linonte ttait tine eulonie greeiiue du Sud de la Sicile, fondue uu (riS avant J.-C. par du^ 
Doriens de Mugara Hyblaea, ville sitiiee au Xord de Syracuse. L'histoire de Sulinonte fut 
aussi courte que brillante. La ville ne vecut que deux sitcles, sans cesse en guerre centre ses 
voisins de Segeste^ mais soutenue par Tamitie des Carthaginois. Kile atteignit rapidenient 
un tivs haut degre de prosperity due sans doutea sa situation et a la fertility de son territoire. 
Ses ports faisaient face a Carthage, dont ils nAtaient Separes que par im detroit de 
450 kilometres: les navires anciens, par bon vent, poiivaieiit le francliir en trois jours. 
Selinonte dut surtout s’enricdiir par le commerce avec la Libye. Au moment de la guerre 
du Peloponnese, en 4 IB, elle etait la troisieme ville de la Sicile et ses temples regorgeaient de 
tresors. Ce fut sa querelle avec Segeste qui fut la cause de rexpedition malheiireuse ties 
Atlieiiiens en Sicile. Apivs leur dtu'oute, Segeste tit appel aux Carthaginois. Ceux-ci, 
oubliant avec une foi toute puniipie leur ancienne amitie pour Sclinonte, et tentes par ses 
ricliesses, vinrent I'assieger. Ils s*en emparerent apres un siege cruel, dirige par Annibal, 
fils de (iiscoii, la saccagerent et la detruisirent en 40d, sauf les temples. iAu de temps apres, 
le Syracusain Hermocrate sdnstalla dans TAcropole, dont il releva et completa les fortifications, 
oil il refit une petite ville nouvelle, d’ou il partait en exp^ ditions dans rinterieur. Ensuite, 
cette ville reduite a lAtat de liourgade fit retour aux Carthaginois, vecut d'une vie mediocre 
jusqu en 24t) ; elle fut alors di'dinitivement antAintie par ses maitres et abaiub.aiiu e. Au moyen- 
age les Sarrazins et les Byzantins installerent sur ses mines un })etit poste. Vers le X' on le 
XL s. un violent tremblement de terre ren versa les restes des grands temples qui ecrast rent 
les cabanes du hameau byzantin. 

Bes lors, le site resta inhabite. La solitude devint un inaquis ; les ports comldt rent. 
I^es saldes amonceles en dunes et balaves par le sirocco recouvrirent ju>qu'.i la crete de 
I'Acropole et eiisevelirent les mines. Une luxuriante vegaation de lentisipies, d’absinthes, 
d'ucantlies, de cactus et d’aloes envahit la place des maisons et des rues, ne laissant 
apparaitre a Tetat de chaos informes que les materiaux amonceUs des temples et des fortifica- 
tions. Lne faune de couleuvres noires, de viperes, de h zards pullulait dans toutes ces pierres, 
tandis (ju'en has les cours d'eau barres par les dunes transformaient les valb es en marais 
pestilentiels, infestes par la malaria. 

Tel etait Tetat ou, en 1812-1828, deux architectes anglais, Harris et Angell, trouverent 
St linonte. La revelation de ses mines au monde savant est leur teuvre. Ils entreprireiit les 
premieres fouilles et decouvrirent ces metoiies arcliai<|ues en (]iii les artdu'ologiies voient les 
doyennes de la plastiipie grecque. Elies devinrent aussitot ceh bres ; elles sont la gloire du 
musee de Lalerme. Mais cette belle trouvaille fut cherement jiayt'e. Xous devons saluer en 
Harris un glorieux martyr de la science: le malheureux arcliitecte nioumt au champ ddion- 
neur, tuc par les fiuvres paludeennes. Son exemple n'a pas decourage les chercheiirs, mais il 
les a rendus plus prudents. Les explorations, aussitot continut es par Hittorff et Zantli en 
1824, out etc poursiiivies depuis 1804 au nom du goiivernement italien par MM. Cavallari 
(1864-1888), Patricolo (1881-1801), et Salinas (1801 a nos jours). Crace a ces fouilles 
methodiques. les mines de Selinonte sont deveniies plus intelligibles. Le {rnrO de la ville 
avec ses rues et le plan des fortifications dllermocrate ont ete degages. Les temples out 
livre quelques metopes nouvelles ; des travaux de ddjlaiement et de consolidation ont un peu 
amelioru le chaos de leurs mines. 
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II reste ueaniuoins encore beaneoup u faire ; il faudrait Jt blayer tuu^ les de naiison^ 
dont on s‘est borne a reeonnaitre ralignement et les rues. 11 faudrait au:-si aehever I'explnra- 
tion des defenses avancees sur le front N.O. de rAcropole. Tout eela denianderait du temp^ et 
de I’argent. Le gouvernement italien, qui a rant de fouilles a diriger, ayant fait la reb.'-eiitiel, 
est excusable de reserver eette taehe pour Tavenir. 

Quant aux temples, la plupart des touristes reveraient de les voir relever. ])e fait. «piand 
on contemple ces beaux alignements de colonnes, eoucllee^ par le tremblenient de terre, aver 
leurs tambours encore en ordre, leurs cliapiteaux et leurs entablements projeto'^ ^ur le sol .-aim 
autre derangement que la position liorizontale substitute a la position vevtieale, on lai>>e 
tenter par Tidee d'un redressement. On e>t bante par la vision de^ cobainades encore de]*out 
d'Agrigente, de St^ge^^te^ de Paestum. Mais e^.t-la un idi al ab^olu *? Oe- riiiiu*- couelue- d(* 
Stlinonte impressionnent par le spectacle douloureux des grands cadavre^ de coloime.-. gi^ant 
a terre comme des Titans vaincus. Toute ITiorreur du cataclysine revit daim ce dO-ordre. 
I)‘ailleurs Tentrepribe serait liasardeuse et ruineuse. On ferait siirement uuvre plim utile, 
quoique plus modciite, en e^sayant de degager de leurs materiaux les angles du grand temple 
d Apollon, dont il est encore impos.'^ible de relever les dimen^^ions exacted. 

Les publications relatives a Selinonte ne Pont jusqu'ici etudne que partiellement. Apix' s 
Harris et Angell, Hittorii et Zanth ont i)ubiiL des restaurations de^ temples tiY^Antoressante^. 
maib souvent fantaisiste:^ et tendancieuses. Hittorii* otait un apotre tins convaincu de la 
polychromie : il en a fait de vtritables debauches. Le beau livre de HM. Koldewev et 
Piicbstein sur rarcliitecture grecque de ITtalie meridionale et de la Siedle nous donne de^ relevts 
vraiment scientiiiqiies et minutieux des temple.-. Eniinles notices et rapports des arcln.ob.igue:^ 
italiens decrivent tre.--.'^ommairement les ruine.'^ de la viile. Il restait a faire la .-yntbt'^e de toutes 
ces donneej5, a les ivunir dans une ceuvre d’ensemble qui fit revivre Solinonte toute entim-e. 

C est cette tacbe qui a St-duit M. Hulot. Il Ta en partie ivalisee dans ^a restauration : 
il la completera dans la publication a laquelle il a bien voulu m’associer. Void en (juelques 
mots les elements de son travail. 

La position de Selinonte est celle de beaucoup de colonies primitives : une lu'e-qii'ile 
escarpee, facile a dtJendre du cote de la terre, et encadiae de deux port'-. Pun de commerce. 
Pautre militaire. La vieille ville occupa Pextreinite et le dos d*un cbamoii rocbeux baut do 
40 metres : a I O. 1 embouchure du formait une rade ouverte avec une greve .-aldon- 

neuse ou les navires pouvaient dre bales a sec ; a PE. un autre comm d'eaii, le Oorgo lottone, 
creiisait un ])assin dont 1 entree, retrede et })roteg(‘e centre le sirocco par un mole, abritait 
navires de guerre. L Acropole ou ville primitive etait entour< e de murs : ceux (pii sul)^istent 
aujourdTmi, en appareil quadrangulaire, avec tours et bastions, sont ceux de la ville I'econ- 
stituee par Hermocrate en 408. Les fortilieations dTIermocrate sont tres-interessante> ; dies 
comprennent des galeries a poternes pour les sorties, de grosses touim deiiii-rondes (livi-.( e^ en 
casemates }J 0 ur le logement des catapultes, des pat^serelles a poternes hur mie traiidue. Tout 
ce dispo.'Tjitif n a sem paieil dans aucuiie ville de Giace, mais il ra^q^elle le^ anieiiagemenls 
du faineux foit Eui^tle a Syracuse dont il est presijue contemporaiii el dont Hermocrate s*e.-t 
siirement inspire. Tandis (]iPa Syracuse les galeries et magasins sont creiises dans le roe. a 
Selinonte tout est en macomierie a diA-ouvert. 

La ville ainsi fortiliee etait divisee en longueur par une grande rue rectiligne X.S. large 
de 7 m., et en largeur par 7 ou 8 rues trails versales qui coupaient la preet deiite a angler^ 
droits et divisaient les nuiisons eii dots presque rdguliers. Tout ce plan de ville americaiiie, 
que nous croyoiis pouvoir attribuer a Hermocrate, est du plus haul intdrd. C e^^t IVxemple 
le plus anden que Pon connaisse de Papplication, au trace des villes, des prindpe.> goo- 
metriques de 1 architecte Hippodainos de Milet, conleinporain de IVriclos, auteur des plans 
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ime ville exterieure beaucoap plus spacieuse, comme la ville de Syracuse en dehors du noyau 
luimitif d'Ortygie. II y a au nord de Tacropole un vaste plateau ou cette ville pouvait s’etaler ; 
mais les Carthaginois n’en out rien laissth 

Eestent les te^iples qui sont la gloire de Selinonte. Leurs mines colossales font encore 
retonnenient des touristes. On en compte aujourd’hui onze, repartis en trois groupes : dans 
TAcropole, six temples des divinites protectrices de la ville ; sur une colline a TOrient, trois 
temples consacres a des divinites lumineuses, dont Apollon et Hera ; dans le flanc d'une autre 
colline, a Toccident, le sanctuaire avec deux temples de la deesse infernale Deiiieter, dont la 
situation au couehant sem])le une reminiscence des cultes infernaux de I'Egypte. 

Pluhieurs de ces edifices etaient des geants. L'un d’eux, le temple d'Apollon, long de 
120 m., est un vrai monstre, attestant cliez les Selinontains un orgueil exalte jusqu'a la folie, 
un delire de pierre sans exem[de en Grece. Le colosse inache ve n’est plus qu’une montagne 
informe d'immenses deluds, reconverts de mousses, et de parietaires. On oublie dans ce chaos 
(ju'on est en presence d’une ceiivre humaine ; on se croit au milieu d'un eboulis de roehers 
naturels. Les plus anciens de ces temples avec leurs chapiteaux aplatis, leurs colonnes trapues, 
leurs rudes materiaux de tuf revetu de stuc polychrome sont autant de monuments de Tcmergie 
dorienne. L'archaisme dorien a exprime dans ces batisses, comme dans les sculptures frustes 
des metopes, Theroique naivete de sa foi patriotique et religieuse et I'etonnante vitalite de cet 
avant-poste de riiellenisme en Occident : la colonie, pris de cent ans apres son installation, 
i^ouvait deja prelever au profit des dieux cette enorme dime sur ses richesses. 

Telle est la ville que Hulot a voulu faire revivre en sa splendeur. Sa restauration 
n'est pas une ceuvre de froide geometrie architecturale : il Ta voulue pittoresque et animee 
autant qifiexacte et vraisemblaide, et ce souci n’est pas le moindre charme de sa composition. 
C’e^t un veritable tableau panoramique oil la sevcrite lineaire est egayee par une note 
spirituelle, par des details d’une realitc ingrnieuse. 

L’artiste a saisi la ville a son reveil. C'est Theure matinale de TAurore '’aux doigts de 
rose.” La rougeur du jour naissant a dejri colore le ciel et teinte de sa clarte le phare encore 
fumant, les frontons des temples et les tours des remparts. Les colonnades lumineuses, 
aeriennes sur leurs soul)assenients massifs, rayonnent dans la fraicheur sereine de Tair pur. 
Un recueillement divin tient encore ensommeilh e la haute cite aristocrat ique et sacive. Mais 
en has, au pied des remparts, le faubourg maritime et le port s’animent dcja pour le labeur 
du jour : im fardier pesant monte lourdement la rampe qui conduit du quai a la haute ville ; 
dans les docks des esclaves remuent les marchandises ; les navires ouvrent pour I'appareillage 
leiu’s voiles brinies a la ])rise matinale. Jleja nieine une svelte triere file de toute la vitesse de 
ses rallies agiles sur I'eau bleue eiigourdie par la unit. Elle part, chargve d'espoirs, emportee 
par sa voile goutloe vers les pays d 'a ventures et de conqiietes, la -has, ])ien loin, 

Ati IjorJ iiiystt'rirux clu luoiule occidental. 

Fiii is. (I }HiUct laos. 


[d'lie Iiistituti* is indelited to tile courtesy i\rnu‘. Schmid, principal of the Avell-known pnhlishing house 
V'** (’iiurles sdimid of I’aris, for the loiiii of >onie of the idocks illubtratiuist HalotA work in these pages : also 

for geiK'ronsly prescntinii tor reproduction in tlu' doriiSAC copit's of heliogiMMires of M. Hulot's drawings. 
These heliogi.iviires, it should ke mentioned, are ad^ance proofs of plates prepared for i\nr. Hulot and Fougere.s' 
monograph on the ruins of Sclinus, which wall sltouly be issued by yime, Schmi<Vs firm. The ink-photo" 
reproductions hcio given are reduced to lesN than half the scale ( linear) of the original plates, and necessarily 
lack the tine (j[uality which distinguishes the costly process of heliogravure. — Er>,] 
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B y the courtesy of the French Mini-try ('>f Fine 
Arts and of M. Jean Hulot, the Foiincil of 
the Institute have had the pri\ike:e nf ex- 
hihitinn inLiindon the nuLtnifieent -;eriLG of draw- 
in.kts, representing a re-^toration of the anciiiit 
fortitied port ot Selinus, dune by M. Hiilot U'; 
••Grand Prix de Rome 1001,” together with a 
number of exceptionally line water-colour drawimirs 
by the same artist depicting interiors of the Capella 
Palatinaj Palermo, the Cathedrals of Cefalu and 
Monreale, and other huildinus. The ;^urllery of the 
Royal Siciety of Painters in AVater-Colours was 
hired by the Council for the exhibition, and the 
drawings were burnt under the direction of 21 r. 
John 2Y. Simpson, ]lce-Preside}it, who had con- 
ducted the correspondence with 21. Hulot and the 
French Government, and arranged for and ti-ans- 
lated the Paper on Selinus kindly contributed 
for the occasion by the distinguished French 
saccDit, 21. Gustave Fougfres. 

The formal opening of the exhibition took place 
in the afternoon of 2Ionday, 18th July, vrhen a large 
company, including several ladies, assembled by 
invitation of the President and Council to vie^^ the 
drawings and to do honour to their gifted author, 
who was present in person, having crossed the 
Channel expres-;ly to take part in the opening 
ceremony. 21. Fougeres w^as also present, and copies 
of the text of his Paper as printed in the opening 
pages of this nuinher were handed to visitors as they 
entered the gallery. The company having inspected 
the drawings at their leisure, the pioceedings took 
the form of a general meeting, the President, 2rr. 
Ernest George, taking the chair, with 21. Hulot 
seated on his ught, and 21. Fougeres on his left. 

The President, after a few^ waards of w'elcorne to 
the distinguished Frenchmen wiro w^ere hotruurirrg 
the Institute by their prc'Senco anremg them that 
day. w^ent on to expre-s his gratification that the 
Institute should have so unique an ojjportunity of 
demonstrating to their students the methods and 
achievements of French prizemen in architecture. 
He concluded by asking 2fr. Simpsoir to read the 
translation he had prepared of 21. Fougeres’ Paper. 

2Ir. Simp<on, in a lew preliminary remarks, 
said: 2Iy friend Professor Fougbres, who is as 
modest as he is h aimed, pi’efers to remain rsilent 
in English, and ha^ asked me to make, and read, 
for him a translation of his delightful Pa})er mi 
21. Ilulot’s drawings. He will, liow'evor, give ns 
the pleasure of hearing a few words from liim in 
his own tongue afterwards. I accede to his re- 
quest, while deprecating your criticism. You have 


ilii- lext ])eti>re you in thr- (I mint language in 
whiGi it wa- wriitt n: and 1 In g you to pinion my 
sbortc in the tran-Liti.m an i to c uTect 

thi 111 feU' your-elvi s. 




'Translation.^ 

nELIYUS. a IM)KIA\ ( OLOYY IX sKTLAA 

SrUDV FOR THR Rl- -1 OR ATIOX OF A (iRFlK ClTY OF 
THF UTH ANJ) oTH CFNTUKIF- 1 l.E. ])\ JeaN 
Huloi. ArcliittL't, Craiul Prix Jl Itoine l‘J 04 : 
2 Rdaille (VH<amtnr, Sakni lUOT. 

A Paper b\ AI. Or'-TAVi: I'taan ri.>>. -oine time ineiubLi- 
of ihc Freneh School ;it Alhi'n-. Prufe--'Or of Greek 
Literature at the Eniver-ity of Paris tSorhonnei. 

AVe desire. Alonsleur Hulot and I. to expix our 
tliank^ tn the Loyal Institute of Piiiidi Architects for 
their La )r ill al i eception. and tor the honour tliL\ lia\e 
done us- Ly arr.numig a special ,RaIler\ for the exhi- 
bition of tile work ot M. Hulot. the Lo\al Institute has 
-hown in a mo'=‘t fiattiring manner it*- .ippreciation of 
this \uung arti-t’s work. 3 >y imiting mix a simple 
erclueologist. to e \])l<iin and comment on the aiadiitcct’s 
drawiiiL’- of the restoration of Selinn-, the Itoyal fn-ti- 
tiite has demonstrated that a work ot this jlesciiption 
i^ on(‘ ant onlx of Art but oi S( i( nee. It i- bv this 
collaboration of the architect with the arrha oloi^ist 
that the monograph on the ruin- ot St hmi-.''^on which 
we ait* now at work, will he proefuced. 

It was under tiie iollowing lurcum-taiice- th.it AI. 
Hulot w.is led to stdi'ct Nelinu-^ a< a suliji'ct tor H‘sto- 
ration. 

Dm- students who uam the (ii.md Prix dc Lome in 
iircliitectur(‘ and becomt •• pt n-ionnairt s of tlie 
Acadeuiv of PraiUN* at Lome A'llla Mt'dicisi. mu-t, 
accoiding to t)ic i'» eubitioii-. de\ot< lie ir toiutli \e.ir 
to an of whicli ilu' suh)( cr liu' le-toi.uion 

of a monument, or group of monuments, of Gia-ek or 

The tli.iwings ot M. Hulot. tu coin}tauif‘d by the 
de-ci'it’tioii of AI. 1 ouveres. will be reju’odiicLtl in lliis 
woik Iw h( liuLU’avinr*. Soinetd the pUitt - aie now bemu 
erlubiled at the Id ineo-Pi iti-h Exbd.itKUi iPniieli Sm tion. 
(poup HI., Chi-- Li) uirIci tile itu-pjce- ot llie [)ubh-hei, 
A" ' Charles Selnnid. ot the Lihrauie (h m ode de 1 Aichi- 
tectiuc et d(u Ait- dexoiatif-. 
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liomaii classic a]iti<|uity. The aim ot this regulation 
is, pniiiarily, to lauuliaiise the arlist with the piineiples 
of aatiijue art and construction, by requiring him to make 
accurate diawings of important ruins, with personal 
obi>cTvations of their masonry, material, plan, andcla'^sic 
arrangement. Drawings ot their existing condition 
p7n/ <i.ctueh are to this end obligatory. 

0)1 the data thus obtained the auist must proceed 
to found his Restoration, or reconstitution of such 
buildings, to the state in which they may be supposed 
to have presented themselves to the eyes of the ancients. 
It i> in this part ot Ins task that the artist shows his 
imagination, ta>te. and knowledge. Xaturally, hypo- 
thecs is johiLd to observation ut reality in these resti- 
tutions m order to till in "laciuifce*’ — hypothesis 
sometimes aibitiary. when indications are lacking either 
in texts or in the ruin'> theinseivc'=^, hut rc'-trained 
w itliin the bounds of probability by a general knowleelge 
of niicieiit art. 

For our ** Ihix de Rome" student'^', the “• Restora- 
tion " i-- the tii'st really important occasion oiiereel them 
to dis2ila\ their personal endowments, aiiel to make 
themsi^h <.'S known to the public of Paris. SulIi a work 
can be done but once in the lifetime of the arehitect. 
and that. thanks to theopportuiiities and lei-ure atfordeel 
him hy his stay in Rome, where he drinks the classic 
atmosphere at e^ery breath. The (qualities of retro- 
sjiection and impartiality whieh it demands render the 
task of restoration often very laborious, though 
extremely fascinating : it is a dream, an l vocation of 
the past, a resurrection ; and so. a w ork at once of 
poesy and of history, released from, all j^f^'OccujDation 
as to mere utility. It carries tlie artist's thought into 
that \aiiished world which he endeavours to revive, 
lie must study its literature, and exiilore and submit 
to critical analysis, not only the very site of the ruins 
he jivoiioses to reLonstitutc on pajier. but those great 
remains of anti(|uity wherein he seeks hi^ indications 
and terms for comparison. Thus he is formed upon a 
concrete classic education, which will guard him from 
anachronism, contradiction, and modernism, infusing 
him With the spirit of antique beauty hj the contcin- 
2>lation of its owui luasteipieces. 

RropcrlN understood, a Restoration " is a lengthy 
enteiprise, though a delightful one ; entailing journey- 
mgs through ancient lands, in Italy, in Sicily, in 
lireece. e\cn into Asia, These pilgrimages to the 
Holy places of classic art form the charm of their > outh 
for our •• I'rix de Rome " students. Tliey go from 
Italy to Greece, w here the French School of Arclueology 
oilers them hosjiitality and suggestions for their re- 
search ; tliey \isi: the Acrcipolis of Athens, and the 
great workshops of arclueology at Eleiisis, Pelplii, 
F}udaurus, 01\iupia, Delos, ^^lyeeiue, and TirMis, 
whence have issued such revelations for the architect. 
To-day, we mut-t add to this list the famous Knossos 
of ('I'ete and the Palace of Minos, where a learned 
Englislinian — Dr. Arthur Evans — has laid bare a whole 
prehistoric world, so original, so living, that Hellenists 
dean it the most astounding discovery of classic 
archwology; that which gives ns the hnal key to tlie 
origins of Greek cniiisation. They go ;Net further 
afield ; in Asia, to Troy. Pergamus, JipheMis. Prieiie, to 
Ilierapolis, Paliu\ra, and Raalbeck. buiveying thus 
the c\cle of old ci\ ilisations. the\ rid theniselvos of 
that seliolastic pedantiw which represents Anti(]uit\ as 
fixed and umforni in aspect. They follow its e\ olutiou 
ihrougli sueceeduig and varied manifestations; the 


historic sense ot change is revealed to them, in the 
splendid vision of a world glorious in its unending 
variety. 

We see. then, that if ‘‘Restoration” is not a utili- 
tarian work, it is far from being iiselesb. It is a means 
ot general culture for the arehitect, at once historic 
and plastic, a source of instruetive impressions and 
emotions. Those who have been iuhileged to .see the 
noble and majestic contours of Italian scenery* or the 
kuidscapes of Greece with their glowing light, their 
simply ordeied m.is^es, and their unspeakable beauty 
of colour, will understand the delmht drawn by the 
eye and mind ot an artist horn then- contem}3latioii ; 
and the educational benefit resulting to his intellect, 
ennubled. luted up. and warmed, by the sight of their 
serene radiance. Among their ruins, sublime in spite 
of mutilation, the suul of Antiquity reveals ber-elf ; 
compelling thought, and raising it beyond the technical 
lireoccupatioiis ot the protession. 

There i*^. too. in this intercourse with antiquity, a 
moie jiositive benefit, reaching be>oiid the artist’s 
personality and extending to ns all. Antiqiiit\ has 
been held responsible for Aeademieisru. that art of the 
schooD which is the very negation of life, which would 
sub.stitute for the observation ot reality, eanonie 
ce 2 )ts and rules of beauty suitable for every time and 
every country. This false art committed its ravages 
at a xieriod when true antiquity wa< yet little known, 
and was deformed by thcoricians despised verity. 
Academicism begins w ith the Renaissance ; w ith Vignola. 
But the treatise of Vignola is but a monumental 
Herbal, wherein all is dried and w'ithered. It is no 
longer in Vignola that we must stud\ tlie antutue ; it 
Is on the spot, among the original nKniuuients, that we 
must view those goodly t\pes which grew freely on 
the soil of Greece, like \ igorous living dowers. At 
the Parthenon, at the Ereehtiieuni. at Pitstiuii, we 
admire, not cold and narrow linear logic, but the 
flowering of a tiill-sa}iped art. wherein the race and 
the soil proelaim their vitality. So long as the motives 
and orders invented b\ the Greeks obtain among us, 
by force of a tradition which shows no sign of decay. 
^0 long as they continue to form the greater of 
the decorati\e material which surrounds us. so long 
must their study be a necessity. Who. then, will 
deny, that it is best to seek them, not m the degenerate 
types of the Reiiaissanee. but in their native and 
original grace ? 

This question of the teaching of architects at the 
inirest fount of iiis^iiration, is more vital than is gene- 
rally supposed. It concerns, not only the artists them- 
selves hut. eacli and all of us. AVhosOever is destined 
to walk in streets, or to be confined within the walls of 
rooms — to the inactivity of civilised folk whose life is 
not that of Red Indians — is at the mercy of aichitects. 
The architect reju’esents the jiowcr controlling our 
daily hajipmess ; lie dominates our perceptions as the 
hypnotist dominates a medium. He can at his pleasure 
irritate or soothe our nervous system, making our 
surroundings either discordant or harnionious at his 
v\ill. He can depress us with dull and coiiimon 2 >lace 
buildings, exasperate us with his disorderly and iin- 
ple.isuig eoiieeptiuns. or, on the other hand, bring us 
inward peace by giving nubility, grace, and gaiety to 
the franiev\ork of our daily life. Thus the builder dis- 
poses of our phvsicai and moral health; lie may be 
either a vv'holesome or an unwholesome influence, and, 
since many secrets of healthy architecture are to be 
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leiirnt-tl in the seliool of .aiCieiit ai’t, n it nut wtll to 
encourage its ^tiulv '? 

And tiii^ \\h\ the rule ot uur Acadtiiih Fcaux- 
Art^, re<]^uiring the hoidirs ot the l‘ii\ dt lluniL to 
rc'^tore the luonunieut-? of aiiti(|iuiy. !■> a veiv \\ ist. out. 
Tile greater number ul sueh students ]ia\e lulriihd il 
with success. For them, a tine *' Festoiatiun. ' ux- 
Inbited and awarded a nit. dal at the ^saioii d Archi- 
H-Cturej lids been the beuiiuimg of tame. ui. at lex^r, 
ot public notice: it i^ the ma^tci'iuece uhich hu.-? 
ap 2 n‘e>vcd them injsieis e>f tluir crait. >hordd it 
teareel that a nice perception ut the antique iiia> put 
them out ot touch with tin ideas. lUkI needs ut nuMlern 
lite. the tollowiiiit uistaneesiuaN reas-'Uie, Anioiic our 
arciuteets, the most enterpii'?m^ are j>ieci'>edy tiiose 
whose ” Festorations ’ ha\e been me<st teinaihalde : 
proving that they ha\e leaiueel the leal Ls^.ui-. ut 
anti(|Uity without becoming ensIa^ ed b\ it. ijaitarih 
architect oi the Iciitial Markets, a pioiieei in inetal 
construction, distinguished liiniselr by hi'> re-^toia- 
tioii of Fompe\'s Tlieatrea (.hailes Lrarnui. the 
author ot the Phxinel Opera, hi'st came into notice b\ a 
restoration ot the Temple at A.giua. Ne not. archite ct 
ot the Sorbouiie. hael exeeuteel lL restuiatioii Ot l>elos : 
Dutert, architect oi the Oaleaie eles Machines, liai.l 
restored the Eoman rurum and the I'alaee ot the 
Ckesax's. (jirault and i>egiane, archireets or the (nand 
et I'etit Ikihus at tile Jfxhibirioii ot lUiJU. ha\e restored, 
the tir>t the Vitla of Hadrian, the uiiiet the i’jlatiiie. 
Bernier, architect of tlie Upt-ra OoinujUe, had restouel 
1 from the gi eat explorations ui Xewton tiie Engh-h- 
mani the Mau-oleuin eU ILihcainassUs. All tliese 
artists had learned, in the school ot aiiti<|Uity, the ait 
ot itca-tmg the old formuLt and of being abreast of 
ilieir time. 

The collection of tho-^e briiliani icstoratioiis pub- 
lished under the dnectiuii ol M. d'Espouv, ' comprises 
all the important riiiiis of the Latin aiiel Gieek wuikl. 
In this splendid repertory of antiipie art ttie restoiMtiun 
oi btliiius b\ M. Fluiot now takes the last place as to 
date, but not as to meiit. 

The choice of M. Hulot was limited by the WiTks of 
his predecessors. Alter having tra\er''ed fTreece and 
A-'ia Minor iii the seaicli tor an unpublished theme, 
he Settled upon the rums of Selinus in Mcil \ , \\ Inch 
luiel not yet been the subject of restoration as a wliule. 
Let Us examine the reasons which render this choice 
especially liaxipy, and the (piahties which distingiush 
the work of M. Hulot. 

Selinus was a Greek colon\ m the south of Sicily, 
founded (j2s h.c. by the Horians of Megara IHbLca, a 
town situate to the north of Syracuse. The history of 
Selinus was as short as it was biilliant. The city 
existed but tw'o ceutuues unceasingly at war with its 
neighbours of Segesta, but snj)ported b^\ the frieiulslii]) 
of the Carthaginians. It rapidly altaineel a high 
degree ot prusperitx, due, doubtless, to its situation 
and to the fertility of its teiritory. Its haibours 
faced Carthage, from which thev were only separated 
by a stiait 2bT miles in width ; the ^hips ut the 
time, with a favouring wind, could make the jjassage 
in three da}s. Selinus must especially have enriched 
Itself by commerce with Jdb\a. At the date of the 
Feloxioniiesian War in 41d u.c. it was already the third 
city in SiciU , and its temples were gorged w ith treasure. 

Exhibited at the Franco-Bntish Exhibition }jy the 
Libiuuie Geiic-rale dAicliitecture. See previous note. 
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ft wa^ tiu ijUJUtl with "^egc -ta w hu h w as ihecaii-i ot 
the ill- rat t d t. \j a di: uai ot tin Atlu loaU" to Med \ . Att< i 
tiicu deieat. >xuxst i appealed to th* t arthagiman^ who. 
witii tiUe i’unu taitli. tom,.Lting iheii old adiaiice willi 
Iniu^ and tt mpo d by us i iclie*'. ( anie and be^iejed 
It. Tiiey took po--e^-i..n aiit r a eiiui gu , du’ecti d 

by llaiinibak tne son ot ((isi.,.. and "a* ktd and 
de^tioycd It— With tin eXitt'lbtn (U tin H m['b s — m 
^lioit.y alt. iwaid^, llellin-e lat. - tin 'sxra- 
cu-an installed Inm-eh in tiic A.iopol’-, iLbudding 
and coitipktmg 't- r.eLiilcat. c--. and n 'lining a ^niall 
iiew n .u n. lioin \s nu li In rani. il tin nutiioi. Sub- 
st'x’Ltnily this town, 'educe tl to the ee-inlilion e-i lI 
\ illagt. , l L \ e ele d to 1 c.i thai:. , inl li’ved all al’tvinttul 
lilt- unin “i4n Ua w licit i: wa-. tinaliy de-tMAid n\ it-, 
ina-ter'.. ainl abandoned. In the M.ddle Age" the 
SaKu ells and } Sy / a iitiin " I' 'in.dfcd a "mall ouii>o"t eui 
Its ruins. Toward" the tenth oi (ii\enth t.ntury', ti 
Molent eartliouake shook liown iPl umaiiis oi uu 
Cri eat Teni[JiL". and the "e o\ ei w lielme.i in the n tali ilie 
liut" of the By/.amnn hamlet. 

I here alter, tne "ite iciiiained umr.lmbite il. J iie* 
wa"te became a jungk. the h.ultoiU" "dted U} 1 : the 
"and, drifted into diiin" and "U i pt l.y the "iiocco, 
co\eredthe Neiy elest of Lie Aei\>['ohs and biiiled the 
rums. A liivuriaiu giowth oi leiitiseus. ab"inthe. 
ilcantliU". LMctU". and aioc. linaded tl.e house " and 
street", hidmg in loriiile"" chao" all but rlie heajied 
hagnients eU the teitijiie" anU loi tirications. A faun.i 
ot ulack "iiake", Mp'. T". and I /aMU "W iriued annuig the 
"tone": while, on the lower groimil, tin w ater'CoUi"e". 
choked b\ the saiul liilis. tran"ic)rmtd tlie \ctllcy" into 
pestilential swamp. iCckmg uitii inakuM. 

buch wa" Us conihtioii wlnii m 1^22 1824 two 
Liigli"li architects', ILuris and Angtlk disccuered 
SelinU". The il\ elation of it- rums to the world ul 
sciiolais IS their woik. They began the tir"t excava- 
tiuiis and fouinl those archaic nietojies in wliieli 
arcliaul"gi"t" seethe anee"iry of Greek X'laslic art. 
These became raniuus. and aie the nf the 

IMuseum of I’alei'inu. But. this splenditl discovery 
Was dearie bought : we have to salute ill Han is a 
glorietU" iiiarter of "cieiicc . the ill-lated architect died 
on the tiekl ui honour, killed by the marsh fe\er. His 
cx.imple inis nut di"Coiiraged e\[>Iorers, but it has 
reiiden d tliein intUe priideiU. Tlie exca\ atioii", 
mmiediately taken up bv Hittoitf and /anth in 1.^24, 
liaxe been continued uadei the Italian ( iu\ ernmeiit by 
C\i\alku’i il8i54 issdi. i’aiiicolo (ISsl-lsuH, and 
baiiiias (l'8dl to the present time). I'hank" to their 
methodical exploration, the riuiis i>f Selinus iiave 
been rendered intelligiljle. The oiuiiiies oi the town 
with Us streets, and the plan of tin* toriith-atioii" ut 
Ilerinoeiates ha\e been expviscd. Tin I emph s ]i,i\ e 
fuinished some new iiieto])( ", ami wiuks (d ileai'anee 
and consolidation have soiiiewliat bettered the chaos 
of theii ruins. 

Idle re remains, how c\ er, iiiucli to be done ; all the 
blocks of hou"Cs, wliich at present oid\ indicate the 
alignment ol the streets, ha\e to be cleaied : ami the 
exxiloration ut the outei defences on the Noitli-west 
frmit of the Acri>polis has to be completed. 'This nmst 
all take time and money. I'he itali.in Go\ t rnmeiiT, 
with so many exeuNations on its hands. ha\ ing done 
what Is esseiitial. may N\ell be tjardoiusl tor reserxiiig 
this task ioL the future. 

As to tlio Teinjjles, most \isUots would dieaiii ut 
their rebuilding j and when one eoiiteinxdates the 
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spkndid lines of columns tliiTuvn do^\]l ](V the trirth- 
(piaho -with liu‘ii dinin'^ '>till 111 ouhr. ilinr capitaL 
and entablatures fallen to the i,uiiiind, witlumt displace- 
ment uther than the bubstitution of a hori;!ontal tor a 
certic.il ])<)-.iti()n— one is tempted by the ide.iuf re-eiec- 
tion, and liauntt d IfV tin ueollectiiui ot tlu still eiact 
eulunnadtb ut AirriLreiitum. Selesta, and Ibestinn. lint 
is tin-' the ab''olute uletd ''Jlu'^e talL n ruint. oi 
Selinns arc m(»t impresd^e m tlnar ^adiit : the 
cA’eat dead eolumiis lie on the <truund like vampii^hed 
Tuaii'-. All llie lioiioi of the catael\''m re%i\e» m the 
etjutu^ieii. AfoiCawtr, ''lull an umh itakine Would be 
not onl\ li.i/ardous but in\olve ruinous ex])en-e. It 
would be <i more useful, tlioiicrh a mc)ie modest enter- 
piise to cl( ar the di'bii-' tiom tin* an,uh^ ot theouat 
Tcmi'le ot Apollo, whose ex.ict diiiiensions it is still 
iniptf->-<iblL to asieitaiii. 

The publications dealing with Selinus othr its as vet 
but incom]ilett‘ studies. Attc-r Harris and Aiun IL 
llutoili and Zaiitli published se^me restoiatioiis ut the 
TtanplLs, \>rv iuteu-tiiiLr, but otteii daringly faiiiastic. 
Hittoiti was a eon^anced apostle of polxtbromy. and 
indulged hi-- cieW" on it to excess. The tine book, by 
Koldewev and Ihich''tein, on Orcek aiciiitectuie in 
^outh Italy and Sicily, ,iiivc3 us ix ally scientific and 
mmme measuicd draw hips of the temples, and the 
note ^ and reports ot Italian aivhaologists describe, \ ery 
summarily, the ruins ot the tow n. It remained to saii- 
the-ise all these factois, and unite them in a complete 
W'Oik Avhieli should lu'iiig to life belinus as <i A\hole. 

This Avas the task Avhieh lascinated >1. Hulot. lie 
has jtartially realised it in Ins liesteAration " : he will 
complete it in the book AMth Avhich he has been so 
;iood as to associate me. Here, in a foAA' Avoids, are 
the ebunents of his Avork. 

The site ut Seliiius la sembhs that of mcviiy primitive 
colonies: .i scarped peniii'^ula, easy oi detence on the 
land side, and enclosed IjA' tAVO ports, one tradiiier and 
the othei militaiy. The oldcitv occupied the extremity 
and the crest ot a roe-kv chain, 40 metres in height ; 
on the West, the mouth of the liver ^:>elinus formed an 
open roadstead with a saiidA beach whereon the ships 
could be hauled up : on the East, another Avateivourse. 
the Cxorgo f'ottone. hedioAved out a hasin, of Avliich the 
entiaiice, narioA\ed and protected against the sirocco 
hy a mole, sheltered the batlleslups. The Acropolis of 
the piimitiA'c toAAii Avas sui rounded by AAxalls ; tliost' 
which exist to-day, in the form of a (piadrangle Avith 
toAveus and l-astions, being those of the town reluiilt 
by Ilermociates in 40S n.eu These fortifications of 
Elerniocrates arc of grc.it interest; they conipiise 
galleiies Avith posterns for sorties, great half-iouiul 
towers di Aided into casemates for honsiug tlic cata^mlts, 
and drawbrielges OAer a ditch. This airaiigenienr is 
unlike that of any city of Greece, but it rec.ills the 
famous fort Euryalus at SAraeuse. with aaIucIi it is 
ahm»bt contemporary, and b\ aaIucIi Heniiocrates Avas 
cei tainly inspired. W hiE at Syracuse the galleries 
and maga/ines art liollowed out id the rock, at Seliiuis 
tlu'v are all of exposeil masonry. 

Tile city, thus fortUied. was diAided as to its length 
b\ a gre.at street rumiing straight from noitli to south, 
and 7 me'tres A\ide ; and as to its AAidth. by seven or 
eicht transverse streets, ciitlmg the first at right angles, 
and di\iding the houses into mailA eipuil blocks. All 
tin’s American toAvn-plan, A\hich we believe attri- 
butable to i Lei mocrates. isof the highest interest. It is 
the oldest example known of the application to the 


lav-out of tOAAiis, of the geometric principles of the 
aichitect llippodamus of Miletus, a contemporary of 
Pericles, and author of the plans of the I’irarus, of 
Tlnirii. and of Khodes. Hippodamu", a folloA\er of 
I'uhagoias. was the Greek Haitssmann " of the filth 
cuitury n.o. btroiiely imbued Avith the idealistic 
spirit of his time, he desired to substitute clear, 
leasuneil. and scientific conceptions for the caprices of 
chance*. He dreamed of regular and geometric cities : 
prtfening his theoixtic plans to the tortuous mazes 
gradually formed bv iorce of time; and saAv therein 
a triumph of reasoned order over tlie Avanton iie)t of 
nature. The Gernjans have discovered at iTieiie, in 
Asia Minor, a type of city built throughout according 
to tliese principles: but this late example dates only 
from the rhiul ceniurv me. That of Selinus, almost 
contemporary Avitli Hippodamus. must henceforw'ard 
be regarded as classic. 

The houses AAliich line these streets are also of the 
end of the fifth century B.c. Xoav. the Greek house 
of tins period is liardh knoAvn to us. except for the 
coimiionplace ixmains of the Eubiean Aillage of 
Hysios. The Greek cities recently exhumed at Helos. 
Thera, and i’riene. date oniv from the final Hellenic 
centuries ; thus the houses of Selinus may be con- 
sidered as typical of towai dwellings in the cla'^sic 
epoch. They arc of extreme simplicity and of a 
uniform mcdel, ToAvards the street, the front wall 
with a massive plinth, is pierced by tAvo doorways, 
one large and one small. On each side of the entrance 
corridor a shop opens to the street, being shut off Iroin 
the interior, as at Delos and Pompeii. The corridor 
leads to a small internal court, surrounded by a rougli 
pLilsiAle and provided AAith a Avelh Ail around the 
peristyle are narioAv rooms. The type is, in fact, tliat 
of the small houses at Delos. There is nothing to 
suggest the luxury of the Temples of beliniis : but. avc 
know that at Atliciis itself the simplicity of tlie private 
dAvelhngs Avas in great contrast wuth the splendour of 
the public buildings. Further, this parsimony is ex- 
plained at Selinus hy historic reasons; avo have here, 
not the great Selinus of the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.e., hut the Aillage hastily rebuilt in 408 n.e. by Her- 
mociates. after the destruction ot the cit\ by the 
Carthaginians. However that may he. the cleaiancc of 
one bloek is at any rate desjrable ; Ave should baAe then 
a Greek Pompeii of the end of the tilth century n.c. 

This Acropolis, 40<> mbties in length and laO to 
RtK) metres wide, could baldly contain more than 
4.000 or a, 000 inhabitants ; and such an insigniticant 
group agrees but little Avith the grandeur of that City, 
A\hose power and Avealth are attested by Thucydides 
and contirnied by the niagniiicence. the size, and the 
number, of the sacred edifices built at enormous cost 
in the sixth and tilth conturits. It must be admitted, 
then, tluit la'Aond the Acropolis extended an outer 
citv far more spacious; like tlu* tOA\n of S\racuso 
aioiuid the ju’imitive kernel of Drtygia. Tliere is. to 
the 1101 til of the Acropolis, a AM*'t plain A\here the city 
may have spread, but, the Carthaginian'' ha\e left no 
trace of it. 

There lemaiu the Temples, the glory of iSelinus, 
whose colossal ruins still astound the traAeller; of 
these eleven iioav exist, divided into three groups. In 
the Aciopolis are six Temples of the tutelary diA inities 
of the city; on a hill to tlie East, ave three Temples 
consecrated to the heavenly gods, Apollo and 11 era 
among them ; on the side of another hill, to the M'est. 

4 D 
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is the sauetuarv. with two Temple's, of the itoJdtS'' of 
the infernal regions. l)eiiieter ; its ^\L'ste^ll position 
would seem to be a remiiii^eoiice of the uiuEr-worid 
cult of Egypt, 

btNeral of these buildings were giiraiitic. One of 
them, the Temple of Apollo, 1*20 metrt's long, is (jiiite 
monstrous — evidencing an almost insane pi'ide on the 
part of the Selin untians — a delirium of stone w ithout 
parallel in Oreeee. This unrinislied eolossus is now' 
but a shapekss mound of enormous debris, eovcicd by 
moss and stonecrop. It is ditheult to leahse. m this 
chaos, that one is in presence of liiimau handiwork ; 
the erlect is that uf an upheaval of natural rocks. 

The must ancient of these Temples, with tlnir 
liattciied capitals, their shoit columns, their rude 
materials of tufa covered with polychrome stucco, are 
monument s of Doric energy. L^oric archaism has ev- 
p.essed in these buildings, as m the worn seulptiiies 
of the metopes, the heroic simplicity of its patriotic 
and religious Ldth, and the astonishing vigour of this 
Ilelleiiic olfshoot in the 'West. Tiie culon\. some 
hundred years or so after it- louiidation. could already 
devote to the profit of its gods, this tremendous tithe 
ot its riches. 

Such is the citv which iM. Hulot has cndca\r)urcd 
to portray m its splendour. His restoration is no 
woik of chili architectural geometry : the study is not 
only exactly truthful, but picturesque and animated, 
and this is nut the lea-t charming side of his composi- 
tiun. It IS a real panoramic picture, wherein linear 
se\eiity is rclie\ed by an imaginative note, and by 
details of an ingenious actuality. 

The artist has represented the town at break of day. 
the eaily hour ut rosy tingered Auroia. The hush ot 
daw n already biightcns the sk\ , and warms with 
colour the still smoking Pharos, the Temple pedi- 
ments, and the Tuweis of the ramparts. The gleaming 
colonnades, soaring aloft from their massive ba^e-, 
shimmer in the calm sweet air. A solemn peace enfolds 
the drow'sy p.itricians in the sacred citadel. Dut. belowx 
at the foot ot the ramparts, the seafaring quarter 
and the port are already astir for their daily labour: 
a heavy trolby slowly mounts the slope which leads 
trom the quay to the high town ; in the docks, slaves 
are handling the merehandise ; ships are getting under 
wa\.tluir lu’ow'ii saiD thing to the morning biee/e. 
Already, a slender trireme i-> gliding at the full '-])eetl 
of its <piick oars over the blue ^ea heavy still with 
niglit. It goes, laden with hopes, swept by its ^well- 
ing sail t(jw ards the land of conquest and adventure 
out yonder — far away. 

An bvitl du mojide occidciitaL 


The reading of the above translation concluded, 
M. r liistave Fougeros rose at the instance of the 
President, and addressed the meeting as folhnvs : — 
‘* Mesdanies, Messieurs, — La conference ecrite 
qiie voiis a si bien traduite M. Simpson com- 
mem/ait par des remcrciements. CTst aussi par 
des remerciements qne je dois ouvriv cette breve 
allocution, an risque de vous paraitre un peu 
monotone dans mes debuts, Mais il ne nous 
suffit pas de vous avoir exprime notre gratitude de 
loin, cette seance iPinauguration. C'est pour 

nous un agreable devoir de vous dire notre grati- 


tude avoir vu et entendu. Nous somnies 

inhniment touchfs des paroles de bieineiiue tjne 
nous a adresst cs votre eminent President, M. Frnost 
(reorge. Nous sonnnes ra\is de c> tte c'xposition 
harmonieuse et claire, dont I’urrangLiuent atteste 
le gout parfait de PorganHation qui vous a pre- 
sente les dessins de nion ami llulot dan< bs con- 
ditions Ics plus satisfai<ante< pour un aiti^te. 

**I)e mon cdte. je ilois expriiiur ma gratitude 
persuniitlle .'i mon aimable interpiVtc. iM. Simpson. 
Son extrbine bonne grace et son talent il'ccrivain 
ont eiabli entre non< le emtact sgns k-iuel, par 
mon ignorance de Tanglai-, nous n-qiiion- dt* 
rcster -ans communication. Simpsun a cte, 
je puis dire, n are commutateiir intellectuel. Si 
]'ai le grand tort de ne pa< po— fder la pratique de 
“ Panglai^ tel qu'on le park*.' je couiprciids asse/ 
I’anglais tel qu’on lYcrit pour avoir ]i»u gouter les 
tinesses de la traduction qiie vous vciiez dV-ntendre. 
Xun suiik'intnt j'ai eu coii-cience de n ctre pas 
trahi par un interpo' te au-si averti des luoindres 
nuances de la langue trancai-e. mais j'ai tu le 
plaisir de savourer ia subriete elegante et ixacte 
qui salt, fort a prop.-S, adapter .nvc personnalite an 
lieu de traduire servileineut. do fai^on a [uY-enter 
la pensee sons le jour »pii convient le mieux a 
Pauditoire. M. Simp-on a fait a ina mode-te pro=;e 
Thonneur de la trailer en lettre et en honime de 
gout. Qu’il me perniette de le remorcier d’aiiuer 
a ce point notre langue ! II n’e^t pas dunne a 
tout le monde de cuntenter du rneine coup 
Pamour-propre de deux auteurs en des genres si 
diherents. Eh bien I M. Simpson y a lYussi ; et 
nous Tendons nn hommage admirateur a la varietc 
de ses talents : Hulot comme artiste, moi-meme 
comme conferencier, nous nous declarons vrai- 
ment bien traites. 

Jo dois a la lecture de M. Simpson nne 
admirable lecon d ’anglais qui vaut pour moi des 
semaines de Berlitz ! Cela me donnerait pre-que 
la tentatiim presomptueuse d’en eprou\er le buie- 
tiee imnibdiat en me risqiiant a vous parlor 
anglais. Mais ce serait trop crueilement lYeoni- 
penser I’aimable attention <]Ue \ous vuulez bien 
me preter. Je vais dune, tivs brievement, \oU''^ 
donner en francais les quelqiies explications 
necessaires a Pintelligence des dessins de mon 
ami Hulot. Heureu^ement le langage de Tart 
eijuivaiit a une sorte d'c6i>(})a}ito 
monde compixaid. Et puis, au monumt on le ciel 
de Londres nous fait un pen giHe mine, peut-etre 
ne me saurez-vmis pa^ mauvais gre de vou^ 
entruiner dan< une courte excur>ion au pay^ du 
soleil, de la lunik re et de la couleur." 

i\I. Fougeres tlaai directed attention to M. 
Hulot’s drawings, briefly d(‘scribing them and 
pointing out their chief features of interest. 

Tile ( xliibition W'as opened to the general public 
on TuC'sday, 1 1th Jiih. and remained open daily 
until Saturday, 2Jth. 
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M. JEAN HELOT'S PEIX HE EOME WOEK. 
By E. Phexk Spikes, F.S.A. [F.] 


T he Paper c aitributtd last Monday by Pro- 
fessor (xustave Eoageres on the occasion of 
the Private View of M. Jean Hiilot’s drawings 
contains an admirable acccaint of the course 
of study required of the Grand Prix students in 
the fourth year of their studentship. The reasons 
\\liich he puts forward in favour of this course are 
of the most convincing nature and deserve the 
closest attention. It should be remembered also 
that in the fourth year the students frequently go 
over to Athens, and reside in the French School 
there, wdiere they can obtain the co-operation and 
assistance of the eminent scholars in that school. 
This is of special value when attempting to make 
a conjectural rest ..ration ot any Greek or Eoman 
buildings, as passages referring to them in ancient 
authors are brought to light in elucidation of their 
original form and construction. In confirmation 
of the great value which is attached by the 
“Academic des Beaux- Arts ” to the study of 
ancient monuments, M. Fougm-es points out that, 
so far from curbing the imagination of the Grand 
Prix students wEen called upon to deal with the 
practical design and execution of modern wnrks, 
they have been the forerunners in modern develoi)- 
ments. Baltard has already been referred to, but 
Labrouste in the Bibliotheque Ste- Genevieve and 
the Bibliotheque Xationale (1854) and Duban in 
the I’.cole des Beaux- Arts were the first wEen 
employing iron in their construction to treat it 
decoratively as an external feature. 

It now remains to say something about the 
superb collection of drawings by M. Jean Hulot, 
drawdngs w hich wall be a revelation to our students, 
and are so to a certain extent to me, though I am 
fairly w^ell acquainted with the “envois ” of the last 
fifty years. The most remarkable drawings are 
those of the south and east elevations of the 
Acropolis and the bird’s-eye view’ of the whole site. 

It is not often that a French architect ventures 
on a perspective. By their system of projected 
sluulow’s and gradation of tints which suggest the 
various planes, they obtain a result wEich is not 
only understood and appreciated by their con- 
freres, but by the French public, wEo are well 
accustomed to such representations. It frequently 
happens also that French perspectives are incorrect 
and distorted, the point of distance being too close 
to the pictur(‘ plane, which may have led to their 
rare adoption. Tins, how’ever, is not the case wdth 
l\f. llulot’s bird’s eye view*, wdiich not only gives 
the most perfect representation of the Acropolis, 
the port, and the iow’er city, but is drawn wdth an 


admirable simplicity of execution. Portions of the 
perspective, such as the delineation of the nume- 
rous groups of houses on the Acropolis and its 
slopes, are, or should be, extremely complicated, 
but they are apparently drawn straight off wdth the 
greatest ease ; the accessories, such as trees and 
shrubs, are equally remarkable in their quiet re- 
serve of line and massing. The same reticence is 
also noticeable in the twn great elevations, and 
here not only in the line but in the conjectural de- 
sign of the numerous structures there shown. The 
drawdng of the great temples (of wEich the flanks 
are shown owing to the fact that their axes are 
not quite perpendicular to the picture plane of the 
elevation) was comparatively easy in consequence 
of familiarity w’ith their design from long study, 
but the delineation of the great wvills, the varied 
designs of the ancient Greek houses with their 
porticoes and verandahs, the simpler aspect of 
the more ordinary stone huts, and the boat 
sheds, are all marvels of execution in consequence 
of the simplicity of the lines. They all show’ 
also a close observance of and acquaintance 
with the construction and design of the ancient 
Greek houses lately discovered at Delos, Priene, 
and elsew’here, and an entire absence of those 
tours de force and fantastic ideas which sometimes 
characterise a student’s work. The drawing of 
the triremes, the numerous figures, the cattle, and 
other accessories is of the most subtle nature, and 
renders M. Hulot’s “envoi” one of the most re- 
markable ever produced. 

It frequently happens in ancient as in modern 
times that credit is given to persons for originating 
features wEich have existed long before. Thus 
Hippodamus is said by Aristotle to have evolved 
a system of planning towuis in rectangular blocks, 
w’ith long straight streets crossing one another ; 
but according to M. Hulot the lines of the streets 
in the Acropolis of Selinus, w’here this regular 
plotting out is found, are contemporary w’ith the 
most ancient temples C and D, and consequently 
date from 575-560 b.c.. nearly a century and a 
half before Hippodamus’s time. At present onlv 
the south-east portion of the Acropolis has been 
excavated, but sufficient remains have been found to 
suggest the general planning of the other habita- 
tions within the w’alls, the arrangements of w’hich 
have been based by M. Hulot on similar houses found 
at Priene and Delos, and it is not possible there to 
go far w’rong. It has, how’ever, led to the com- 
position of many external elevations of a charming 
character, and w’ithal as simple as possible. The 
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fortiticiitions on the iiijrth side, portions of 'which 
date from the foundation of the city, and others 
for those constructed by Heriuocrates in 409 me., 
after the Carthaginian destruction of the town in 
the previous year, are of irreat interest and value. 
I]i the line drawing of the most ancient temple in 
the Acropolis, known as Temple C (oTo n.c.), M. 
Hulot has profited by the researches made since 
Hittortf’s time, the most impjrtant lieine: the 
discovery of the terra-cotta slabs, antetixLS, crest- 
ing, and other details with which the upper portion 
of the cornice was covered. Seeing that the 
temple was built c»f stone, to have deemed it 
necessary to carry on the tradition of protection 
such as was required in the early timber structures 
at first seems improba])le, but the existence of a 
similar system was discovered at Olympia S->me 
time ago when the remains of the Treasury of 
Gela (a town in the south of Sicily) were found, 
and this and other examples have been accepted by 
arebteoiogists as an ancient custom. It will be 
noticed in Hulot's drawing that the whole of 
the pediment enclosures and the upper portion of the 
cornice are covered with terra-cotta slabs richly 
Xoainted in brilliant colours, which together with 
other features are splendidly represented in other 
drawings. Some exception has been taken to the 
deep colour of the blue introduced on the elevation ; 
but had the sky been represented with that deep 
blue colour which is found in Sicily the colour on 
the elevation would have been less evident. In 
front of the great doorway of the cella Hulot 
shows the gates which are supposed to have closed 
it, as also the bronze casing in which the gates 
were enclosed. This suggests a rather too modern 


contrivance : but the traces on the pavement of 
the casing and gates uro clearh -huwn in Koldewey 
and ruchstein, 7 rV (t nccliiscJwn 'fcnqu'l untei- 
Italien mvl SlcHitfi, ls99. The unu-ual type of 
styh 'bate should also ])e noticed here, which con- 
sists, d of tour ? 5 t(.}>s, additiunal steps on the 

front for greater facility of ascent. 

The small temple on the h tt-hand side, dedicated 
to Empedocles, is here correctly .^hown as of the 
Horie Order, and is the only example of the Tetra- 
st\le Prostyle type. Hitt udl a-siiiued tliat the 
Ionic capital fiuuid near helongod to the teiii})le, 
but it is now recognised as being that of a votive 
column, and a^^ ^uch is shown on the right of the 
temple : instead, however, of a trepied. it ])robably 
carried a serpent, which would 1-etter fit the 
oblong abacus of the cajutal. The numerous 
accessories sh(jwn in front of the temple, such as 
the altars statues, trepieds, and other uc lot'j 
ofi’erings, give great scale to the temple facade, 
and are all indicated with the facility of a master. 
This is, in fact, the characteristic of all the draw- 
ings, and it should he noted how the trees, sbrulis, 
and foliage are massed in simple washes as not 
by their detail to detract from that which M. Hulot 
considered to be the chief element, viz. the archi- 
tectural design and details. 

Besides the dra^^i^gs of Selinus. M. Hulot has 
sent other studies, the most reiaarkahie of which 
is the plan of the chapel in the Pioyal Palace at 
Palermo. Having unfortunately commenced it on 
too ^mall a scale, he has persisted, nevertheless, in 
the delineation of all the mosaics of the pavement, 
a task which required exceptional patience and 
great accuraev in its e^ecution. 
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THE iHDSUHMER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, (qualifying fur 
registration as Prohatioier liJ.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 15th and 16th June. Of the ISS candidates 
admitted, claims for exemption from sitting for the 
Examination were allow'ed to the number of 21. 
The remaining 167 candidates were examined, with 


follo^ying results 




DiUr:.-r 

ExaiMiutil 


iteil 

Lundon 

. 79 . 

60 

- 19 

Biimingliam 

fi 

o 

1 

Bristol 

. 18 . 

9 

4 

Card ill 

9 

6 

.8 

Glas;iow 

2 

1 

1 

Leed"? . 

14 

12 

2 

Manchester . 

. 88 

25 

8 

Newcastle 

. 11 

10 

1 


167 

128 

89 


The passed and exempted candidates — numbering 
altogether 149— have been registered as Proba- 
tioners. Their names and addresses are as 
follow s : — 

ALLDKKIDGE: Charle- Donald ; 11 Sali-hiuy Gardens. 
Paik Avenue, Hull. 

AliNOLD : Kaymond Cliarles ; 49 Thorold Road, Ilford, 
Es^ex. 

BARRASS: Gorald Oxley; IdO St. JohiTs Road, St. 
John's, S.E. 

BASTABLE : Heibert A^hvin: c/o A. S. Ayton, E^q . 

“ SomeV'^ft,” Saunders Street, Soutliport, Tiancasliue. 
BELL: I'Tank Harold Taylor: 91 C<ilais Road, Horning- 
losv, Buiton-iipon-Tient. 

BESWAHICK : John Chailes -Brieiley," *28 Devon^^hiie 
Road, Cambrid.uo. 

BlONSi riNGK : llaiiy Jo-^tpli: 5 Rembroke Gaidoii-', 

KeiiNiiigton, Mb 

BOND: Heibert Henry: C ;0 T. R. Kiti'ell, Esq., 17 George 
Street Chambeis. Plyniouth. 

BOSTON : IVilliam Thomas ; “ The Beeches," Thorpe 
Hamlet, Noiwich. 

BUTHM'ELL: Edwin Forbes; “Blackball,'* Romford 
Road. Forest Gate, Esbex. 

BOWHHJ.: Ciiarle.s Fiederick; Wlieatle\ Hill, Thornley 
S,0,, Co. Durham. 


BOWRING : John Valentine ; Woodlands, Rochlord Road, 
Eastwood. Essex. 

BRINDLE ; Walton Wood; Aaile, Beekerniet, Cumberland. 

BROAD : Kenneth Stephen ; Stamford Brook Lodge, 
Ravenscourt Park, W. 

BROAD: Malcolm Chailes; The Elms, Nicoll Road, 
Harlesden, N.W. 

BROUGHTON: Walter; Groby, near Leicester. 

BROWN : Murray ; 42 Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

BUCKLEY : Cyril Hugh ; “ Naholia," Southbourne Road, 
Boscombe, Hants. 

BUCKLEY": Fiedeiick Aithur; The Vicarage, Llandail, 
Glam. 

BURNETT : Andrew Stuart; Shawford Down, Hants. 

BURT : John James Douglas; Queen’s Hotel, Dartmouth, 
S, Devon. 

CALDWELL: Reginald Oliver; “ Elmsdaie,’' Alexandra 
Road, Penzance. 

CHADWICK : Charles Bernard ; Myrtle Bank, West Park 
Street, Dewsbury. 

CHAMBERS : Robert Benjamin Alcock : 14 Brondesbury 
Paik, N.W. 

CHANT : Frederick James ; 46 Franklin Road, Gilling- 
ham, Kent. 

CHARLEWOOD : George Ed\\ard; 3 Bentinck Teirace. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CHASSEAUD : Harry Robert : Quarantine Board, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 

CHEERS: Ronald Anson: “ Heriotdene,” Waldegiave 
Park. Twickenham. 

CHESTER: John William; 218 Railway Street, Nelson, 
Lancashire. 

CLACK : John ; 16 Norfolk House Road, Streatham, S.W. 

CLARKE : James Andrew ; osl Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester. 

CLEYIES: Francis; “ Mendlq) Villa.” Clarence Road N.. 
AVeston- super- Ylare. 

CLUCAS : Arthur Roland ; “ Lyndene," Cronkbourne Road, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

CONNOCK : Edward John ; 3 Everton Road. Y^eovil. 

COSSER : George Alfred ; “ Nevada,” Osborn Road. Fare- 
ham, Hants. 

CRABTREE : Barker : 37 Adelaide Street, Todmorden. 

CROCKER : George Lewis : 2 Danygraig Road, St, Thomas, 
Swansea. 

DANGERFIELD : Bernard ; 38 Whitestile Road, Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. 

DANIEL : Thomas Llewelvn ; *• Brvn Dovev,'’ Cranbrook 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 

DIXON : Philip Fleteher ; 2 Ashburii PlaLC. Ilkley. 

DRY DEN : Thomas Archibald; The Pharniacv, Landore, 
R.S-O. 

DUNCAN: Roland Aver; 3 Blenheim Road, Redbind, 
Bristol. 

InATON : Georue Moilev: 6 South Square, Gray's Ian, 
AV.C. 

ELLIS : Thomas Gordon ; 43 Wood Lane, Shepherd's 
Bush. W. 

FINCHAM * Edward ; The Green. Marks Tey, C^.lehester. 

I'OWELL: Joseph Charles: Mill Bank. Beceles, Sud’olk. 

EOWEER : Cluules Roy; 45 Lincoln Road, East 
Einchlrv, N. 

GAKHARD: Cyiil Proctoi ; *’ Ivvdene,’’ Westeitield. 

Ip-^wich. 

G.AVAIKR : Bernard Preston ; 42 Theobald’s Road. AV.C. 

GIBBS: Geoige Heibert; 3 Cavendish Road, Westbury- 
on-Tryin. Bristol. 

GIBBS : Harry Beckett Swift ; 15 St. James Row, Shef- 
field. 

GISSING ; Walter Leonard ; Cliife Hill House, Wakefield. 

GOODS ALL : Robert Harold ; Chiltern. Tankerton-on- 
Sea, Whitstable. 

GRAY : George Hall ; 3 Preston Avenue, Noitb Shields. 
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GROVES : Franci> Neville ; Dnrhtone, Llantheary Road. 
Newport, Mon. 

HAGUE : Horace Vincent De Coiircey ; “ Ro^lyn.'’ Bloom- 
rield Road, Blackpool. 

HALE : Peiey Edward ; Sd KingMand Road. N.E. 
HAMILTON Ernest Barlow; East Bank. Manchester 
Road, Haslmgden. 

HANNAH: Peicy Ward: Glentleld. Alexandra Stieet, 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

HARPER : Cecil Kendall ; Anworth House, Woodtord 
Green, Essex 

HAWKINS : Fredeiick Ge.nge; S Church Walk, Hendon, 

N.W. 

HEBBLETHWAITE : Bernard Robinson : -Ro^^mou ;' 

Hayne Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

HIGGS : Harold .John : Goring. Oxon. 

HIGSON : Clement Geurcre ; Northcote Place, NeNcca-tle. 
Staffs. 

HILL: Christopher Benson, jun. ; Ben-un House. Tod- 
morden, LanC'j. 

HILL : Geolfrey Walker : 3s Albion Street. Leeds. 
HINES: Geiald, *“ Wairi^ton," Ea^t Eoldon, Newca^tle- 
on-Tyne. 

HOLDEN : William ; Lindenhurst. Cockton Hill. Bishop 
Auckland. 

Howell : Frederick William James : John Street, 
Portlicawl, S. Wales. 

HULL : Vincent James : •* Lotthouse,’’ Garstang. Lancs. 
JOHNSON : Frank Le-?lie : Le-lie House, -5S Constantine 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

KIDD : Henry Dougla- : *• Ormidale,” Nether Street. 
Chinch End. Finchley, N. 

KNOTT : Aithur John : ” Trelawny,"' Milburn Road, 
We-ton-'>uper-Mare. 

LAVENDER ; Ernest Clitiord ; *• Hughenden," Belvidere 
Road, WaLall. 

I.EIGHTON : Henry Biikett ; bS Upper Albert Road, 
Meersbrook, Shertield. 

LINGLKY: William Jame-i ; s.5 Warwick Street. Hulme, 
Manchester. 

LOWRY: Robert ; 7b Bi:5hop’s Road. Bayswater. W. 
LUCAS : William PT’ederick : •* CheLton Cottage.’’ Tor- 
quay, S. Devon. 

LUTY : Arnold Mac hew: Southgate, Elland, Y^nk^hire. 
LY’NN : Robert ; 18 Thorndale Avenue, Antrim Road, 
Belfast. 

MACLAGAN : Matthew Young ; 20 Laurnton Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

MADDOCK : Richard Hemy: “ Tieinadoc,” Belmont. 
Surrey. 

McFIE : Bernaul John Stewait , 17 King--ton Road. Oxfoid. 
MARCHINTON : James Edward : 181 ISalter Lane, 

Shedield. 

YIAXWELL : Thoma-5 ; b Trenant Road, Irlams-o'-th’- 
Height, Manchester 

MEADOWS . Samuel Douglas : Adelaide House, Humber- 
stone Road, Leicester. 

MEREDITH: Edward; The Wvvein. Ne\\bridge-on-Wye, 
Radnorshire. 

MIDGLEY : Ellis Reginald ; St. Ives, He<idingley, near 

Leeds. 

MILLS : Robert Norman Spencer ; Lymehurst, Fli\ton 
Road, U rills ton. 

MOONF.Y : William Glover ; 2s MaitinN Lane, Cannon 
Street. E.C. 

MORRISON : Jame^ Haiold ; *' The Gables,” Tul'llcy, 
Gloucester. 

MOSSOM : William ; 75 Park Cicscent, Noith Shields, 
MOTTRAM : Alfied Hugh ; 17 Denning Road, Hampstead, 

N.W. 

NATHANIELSZ : John Julian ; 5 Garden Cottages, Ponte- 
fract Road, Cudworth, near Barnsley. 


NEELY’ ; Hugh Beeham ; 157 Widmorc Road. Bioiuley, 
Kent. 

NEWMAN: Arthur Cecil : “The Gables, " Spun't-r Roah 

Chiswick. W. 

NICHOLSON: Fredciick William: 20 Piost..'! Giono. 
Antield, L.\erpool, 

NOBLE Waltei : Bridge Inn. Daitield. neai Bainsh'y. 
ODOM : John Henry; Norton I.et s Vicaiaue. Slulhcld 
PARKER: Robeit Whiltield ; 22 Beacuiistiehl A\tnue. 
Low Eell. G.itesluad 

PENTELOW : Eiancis Howell: Si Slucu^bui\ Micet. 
Okl Tralloid, -Mancliestei. 

FETCH: Harold Austin : Ibb Pri'spect Road. Sc.iihoi . -a-h. 
ITCroR: Aithm Rubeit Dalzcd : Buiton. SomtUstt. 
POLLITT : Hugh : .ss') Asluon Old Road, laai Opt-nshau. 
Manchester. 

PRANCE: Eustace Walpole: Whitechuith Mannaiiiead, 
Plymouth. 

PUNTER; I’eicival Allen; Dan-y-luyn House. Biyn- 
menyn, Biidgend. Glam. 

RICHMOND: Ploy Aynesley ; PVngates PIousc, Redihili. 
Surrey. 

ROBERTS : Owen Morris ; ** Bryncelyn." Uxhr.dLre Square. 
Carnarvon. 

ROBINSON : Norgrove Stuart : 14 De Parry's Avenue. 
Bedtord. 

ROE; Clarence Eugene Fisher : Queen ViLtoiia Scanuu’s 
Rest, Poplar. E 

ROGERS : Cecil Walter : 23 Elm Bank Gardens, Barnes 

S.W. 

ROME ; Arthur: The Temple, 24 Dale street. Livcipool. 
ROTHWELL: William Edward; 235 Mo-rside Road. 
Swinton. near Manchester. 

ROWPILL . Leslie : Devon s.juart Newton Abbot. S 

Devon. 

RUWNTREE : Cohn: 11 Plamraei smith Teiiace. W. 
RUDD : John William ; 172 Palatine Road, West Dids- 
hury. Manchester. 

SAWYER : Herbert : The Tower. Kenlev, Suney. 
SEDGWICK : Leslie Pope ; “ Glamis.” Spemer Road. 
Glove Park, Chiswiek. 

SEMPLE : William I.ondon : 2>‘ St. George's Teiiaee. 
Jesinond. Newcastle-on-T vne 

SHEPHERD : Frank : Clitloid Lodue. Canninuton, Bridg- 
water. 

SILVER : Edwin Russcdl : 7 Sion Row. Twickenham. 
SIMPSON : Ivan Leslie : Cailton, West Paik Road, 
Blackburn. 

SMITH ; Herbert Guidon ; Sunn\-ide, Monkseaton. 
Northumberland. 

SMITPI : Thomas Harold: lus I>a\ eiipoit Street, Bolton. 

Lanc's. 

SORTWKLL : Arthur Rolait ; 17 Hamilton Road, 

Ealing, W 

SPP’RIjOCK : George William ; 70 Graceclinrch Street, 
E.C. 

STAIN SBY : George Pawson ; 21 Newby Terrace. Sto( kton- 

on-Tees, 

STEPIL: Chailes Ernest: lb Culmingtou Road. Ealing. YV. 
STEVENS : Fiedcnck John ; School HoU'-;e. Wellelose 
Square, Ih 

STEVPINSON : Raymond Croi^dale ; ” Revelstoke,“ 

Gleneldoii Ro.id. Stieathani. S W. 

STR.VNSoM : Waltei Ronald : 10 Maikt t IM.ice, Ih ading. 
SUTCLIFFE: Ficderu-k. Hazel Mount. Hillside Road, 
Colwui Bay. 

SWEATMAN : Peny Km.inuel ; “The Phi's, ” Marsham 
Way, Gtiiiird's Cios-. S. Bucks. 

TERRELL : YY illiani Edw ard YYhillis , StianioucMte S< liool, 
Kendal. 

TOOTHILL: -lohn CVdiie iN'uman; 2 Paik A\eiuie, 
Ruei’sdale Road, Sheiiield. 
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TKKW: H.iioUl Fktchei- ; ••The Gables." Tultley, Glou- 

( e^lel . 

^YALKEK : Charles Austin; 1 Busliell Place, Preston. 
AVALLl'Ai : Thomas Jenkinson, Iti-l Giles^Mte. Durham. 
WARWICK • Frank; 112 Bromle^bury Villas, X.W. 
WATERHOUSE: Geor^^e ; Stramongate Schoul, Kemlal. 
WEBBER; Dou-las Howard: 4ol Gillott Road, Ed-baston, 
Birmingham. 

WEST: Chalk's William: 2 Uppei Denmark Road, South 
A-htord, Kent. 

WILLIAMS ; Llewellyn Kbeiiezer ; “ L^pwood,” The Bridle 
Ruad, I’m ley, Suirey. 

WOOD : Aithur Jaeksou : ">4 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 
WOULAMs : Peicy Albeit; 121 Saudwell Stieet, Wakalh 
WOOLLEY : R. : High Lea, Wembley. 

WRIGHT Chii-tophei : Connaught Club. Marble Arch,M'. 
WRIGHT : dame- Alexander; “ Melbuiy," Bu-liey Heath, 
Hu't-. 

YATES : Thom.i-: S3 New Bridee Stieet. MaiiLdie-ter. 


The Intermediate Examination. 

The loteumediare Exauiinatioii, qualifying for 
registration as Sliideiit ILI.B.A., ^vas held in 
London and at the undermentioned provincial 
centres on the loth. 16th, 18th, and 19th June. 
One hundred and twenty-six candidates were ex- 
amined, and the results are reported as follows : — 




L imiaU 

I’a-ol 

licleJ.U 

London 


. 105 

47 

58 

Bristol 


1-5 

9 

t) 

Gla-gow 


4 . 

3 

1 

Leeds . 


. 14 - 

7 

7 

Alanchcfctcr . 


22 

8 

. 14 

X’ewcastle 


. 16 . 

9 

7 



176 

s:3 

93 


The names and addresses of the j^uccessful candi- 
dates are as follows, being given in order of merit, 
as placed by the Board of Examiners ; — 

DAY : Douglas \Villiam [1') obof loner iSUtl ; Deanliiiiat,'’ 

Knighton Dri\o, I^eRcsttu. 

CHERRIXGIOX : Harry [Prohationer 1903^ : Chuicli 
Lane Hou-e, Tipton, Statt-. 

MILBURX: William, jim. llUooanontr 1902; ; S Thornhill 
I’juk, Sundoilantl. 

SWAX : Thomas Aiknian [Probalioncr 1002' ; 28 Gaytield 
Scpiare. Edinburgh. 

ROBElllSOX . XouR Bathgate Ib o6i(/r)?r/T 902] ; Ro\d- 
tield. I^ppiiigham Road. Lei( ester. 

HOWARl> : Frank Ernest [Probationer 19U7„ ; 24 PoUtead 
Road, Oxford. 

I’AGE : .James [Piobationer 1907j: 10 Clitheroe Road, 
Claphaiii, S.W. 

COOPER : Frederick Roland [Probationer 1904; ; 30 High- 
th'ld Stieet, Leicestei. 

CARUSAVH.SOX : Charles Deiuiy [Probaiiojier 1904;; 
Sundridge Rectoiy, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

BUClOTHiJi : Ecoiiaul Holcombe Piobationc} 19(Mi ; 
.)S Dun-tei Gardens, Bionclesbnry, X.M'. 

VEV : Gooige, jun. Probationer 1907J ; 4S Thornton 
A\enue, Chiswick, W. 

LAKEMAX : Albert [Piobatamcr 1903;; 78 Charnngton 
Stiret, Oakley Squ.ue, X.W. 

LIVOCK : Stanley Gage iP) obationer 1903; ; 197 Ferine 
I’ark Road, Ciouch End. X. 

SM'AXXKLL : Chailes yialcolm [Probationer 190»r ; 
4 Delaporte Gardens, Muswell Hill, X. 


DOWDESWELL : Fiank [Pi ohationer 190-5; ; ** Trevone/' 
Grovelands Road, Palmer’s Gieen, X. 

HARVEY : David ~Prohationer 1903“ ; -51 Albert Avenue, 
Hull. 

STOKOE : Ralph [Probatiuner 1901] ; 12 The Oaks, 
Sunderland. 

^YIGZELL : Xorman ^Probationer 1904] ; 5 Olive Street, 
Sunderland. 

BOOTH: Alfred [Probationer 1901]; 219 Shehield Road, 
Barnslev, Yorks. 

CROAIIE : Robert [Probationer 1904] ; 30 Sister’s Avenue, 
Clapham Common, S-M'. 

RICHES : Sidney [Probationer 1904]; -Greeba,*' 3.5 Cul- 
verden Road, Balham, S.\V. 

HOMTTT : Thomas Cecil [Prohationer 190.5; ; 0 South 
Square. Grav's Inn, W.C, 

SUTCLIFFE : Eric -John [Probationer 1906; ; 12 OJ^orne 
Street. Hebden Bridge Yorks. 

MARTIX : Henry Ray [Piobationer 1907]; 137 Burnt Ash 
Road, Lee, S.E. 

COATES ; William Ahetor [P) ohationc) l9o6; ; e/o Mes-rd. 
Bentley A: Hall, Old Market Place, Grim'=;by. 

PARKER: Thomas Abel [Profuationtr 1907]; 37 Hall 
Street, Colne, Lancs. 

SUDDARDS : Frank [Prohationer 1904] ; 52 Horton 
Grange Road. Bradford. 

STANLEY : Gerald [Prohaiiontv 1905] ; Sunny Croft, 
Trowbridge. 

GRAB HAM : Stanley [Probationer 1905] ; 22 Tatham 
Street, Sunderland. 

SCHOOLING: Stanley Philip [Viubatiimer 1905;; “ ?st. 
Kilda.*’ Bvcullah Avenue, Enfield. 

AXAUGHAAI -Joseph Robuison [P,.>hatiomt 1906 ; 
38 AVinJsor Terrace, Gosforrh, XewLastle-on-Tyne. 

GISBY : Ernest William [P rohatione) 1906] ; 26 Slirews- 
huiy Road, Stafford. 

PLATTS: Percival Onios [Pi obaruoier 1907;: 46 College 
Grove Road, AVaketield. 

ORTON : William Aylott [Probationer 1904] ; 148 Shooterk 
Hill Road. S.E. 

AIOODIE : John 'Probationer 1906]; t)5 East wool Road, 
Goodmaves, Es-ex. 

GOLDSTRAW : Haiold [pjobationer 1904]: St. John 
Stieet, Hanley. Staff’s. 

LOGAN : Philip Xorman [Piobationer 19i'5] : Ea--tffekL 
Southville, Bri-tol. 

DAVIDSON : Oswald Ferguson [Piobationer 1906] ; 
31 Eldon Street, Xewca-tle-on-Tvne. 

ROUGHLEY : Edward [Probationer 1906] : 18 Elephant 
Lane, Thatts Heath, St. Helen'-. 

WATSON : Waltei Clarence [Piobationer 1903_ : 9 Clifton 
Avenue, We>t Hartlepool, 

BAXSOR : Thomas Paul [l*robationer 1904]; Hightield 
House, Feu Ditton, Cainbs. 

BARKER: Ricluud Alfred [Probationer 1899]; 14 Park 
Road, AVoodside, AATmbledon. 

BEXIAXS : Hubert Joseph [Pu>batio)ier 1907] ; The 
Mount, Gouldhur-t, Kent. 

BE SANT : Hubert Saxton [Probationer 1906] ; 44 Darenth 
Road, Stamford Hill, X. 

BESAVICK : AATlliani [Probationer 1904]; Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

BLACKMORE : Alfied Charles [Piobationer 190-5]; Bel- 
mont , Cottinghani, E. Yorks. 

BLEXKIXSOPP : Henry Jo&eph [Probationer 190-5] ; 
105 Upper Hanover Street, Sheffield. 

BUXCE : Henry Edgar [Probationer 1904] ; 28 Clapton 
Coiniiion, X.K. 

BURGUAI : AAhlliam Henry [Probationer 1905] ; b Beau- 
fort Road, Edgba-toii, Birmingham. 

BUTT : Chailes Frederick ,;Pro6u/io?icr 190-5] ; 17 Chichoter 
Street, AAkstbournc Square. AAA 
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CALVLKT : Cluirle- Henry pj oLatiOih r 1UU4 : is Low 
l\i\ eluent Nottingham. 

CATHCAKT : AVilliam Darcy ^PtobativUtr 190(5] ; 

7(5 Bishop’s Koad, Bay-water. 

COCKKILL : Kenneth Aithur '!') nhaiu^ncr 1903]: Po-t 
Cilice Chambers, Gorleston. Great Yarmouth. 

COOKE : Chaile-, jun. [Puj^ua.au’; 19U4_: •* St.LeoiiaidA,'’ 
Haiuault Avenue. Westelih-on-Sea. E-sex. 

COl’E : Geoige Arnold IPri^hatio/icr 1903]: 11 Wobuin 
Place, Bussell ^S^|ual‘e, W.C. 

CELLIFOBD ; Leonard Aithur P i vhat r loo.j , 
14 Apslcy Tel race, Acton. 

DUItBANT : Arthur Michael 'Pyohaiic .wt 190-V : The 
Vicarage, Leverstock Green, Heniel Ht.inp-ti. ad. Heit-. 
DYEE : Bernard Arnold ^Prohaiiontr 1904 : 3 Sr. PetLi 
Street, Hereford. 

FORD . Guy Singleton 'Piohationer 1903] ; Second An e nue. 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

GIBBONS : Joseph George [P) ohaiioUi:}- 1902_ ; 4-5 Clarence 
Road, Moseley. Birmingham. 

GREEN : Thomas Claud Er-kine \_P}oh<dioner 1907] ; 

It) Lisgai Terrace. AVest Keii-ington, VT. 

GRPH'EYDD : Caradog Owain ap 'ProUftiO'iey 19Uo] ; 
Cai tref . W ellingborough . 

HALL ; Herbert William ~ P) vhatujne) 1904_ : 34 Samlring- 
haui Road. Tue Brook. Liverpool. 

HARPER: Hal IPyohaiione) 190-5]; 509 City Road. Edg- 
bastou, Birmingham. 

HARVEY: John Culy P) ohatiLOuv 190-5] : 90 Biichtield 
Road, Northampton. 

JONES: Matthew Meiedith Creasey '_Pi >jhario',icy 1900]: 

3 Derby Terrace, Gla-gow. 

JONES : I’ercy Charles Ti’/ obaiumer 1901] ; Faiiheld Street. 
Mere Road, Leicester. 

JOTHAM : George Francis 'Probationcy 1902] ; “■ Erom- 
tield.” Roath I’ark, Caidirf. 

LEYBOURNE : Malcolm ~P}(>haiioncy 1904] : “ Seahaven,'* 
Beach Road. South Shields, 

LITTLEJOHN : Louis Salmond \P)ubati‘jncy 1905] : 

4 Verum Avenue. Eccles, Lancs. 

LUCAS : William ’’^Pyubiinonc) 1900] ; 59 Weltje Road. 
Hammer-mith, W. 

MARSHALL : Francis William ^Pwbativner 1905] : Bank 
House, Solihull. 

MASTERS: Frank Norman Denison [P) obatiO'n.tr 1905]; 
St Vincent, Donca-t* 1 . 

MORGAN : Ernest Edmund \P, ubatiovo 1905] ; 31 Weston 
I’ark, Crouch End, N. 

PEARSON : William Herbert \Prohatl->}njr 190 F : Tlioin- 
wicke, Northcoiut Acenue, Reading. 

PEART : Victor Hobart "J^yobatiuno 1904] , 5 Beacon-tidd 
Terrace, Gorleston-on-Sea. 

POLGLASK : Ernest Jolin \^P) obntwncr 1905]; 7-5 Wood- 
land Road, Bristol. 

SKINNER : Theodore Arthur 'Ji vh<itwner 1905 : 
0 Chestertiedd Road, Bri-tol. 

SMITH: Flank William {^ProbatiLmer 1905]; May Villa. 

l>s Victoria Street, Newaik-on-Treiit. 

STEDMAN : William Bernaid 'Piohatumyy 1997] : 

34 Athel-tan Road, Clifton\ ille, Margate. 

TAYLOR: Aubrey George Pyvhatwmr 1905] ; 1*2 Dm 1-ton 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

WEASER : Laurence Thomas ;]lVo6rtRo?uo 1902^; llolm- 
leigh, London Road. Southend-on-Sea. 

WILLIS: William Elias [l*i vbationcr 1900]; Dan-y-dcii. 
Ystiad, Glam. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

The following candidates, who had attended the 
architectural courses and obtained First -class 
Certificates at the Universities mentioned against 


their name'", wt-rt^ gi'amml exeinpriou from -ittiug 
fur the Intermediate Uxaiiuiuition, and have been 
registered as Il.I.B.A . : — 

EVANS: Aiihiu Fi*.hri 7 / I9u7 : Fa/ak.il.N 
Huu-e. Pic'-Lut. LaiiL- .s’c'/a A/l', e. I i../- 

-I \ ( /■ . tv ; ''A/F. 

NEWNUM. Kir Gt-omc r Pm» 7 ; 2 5 Cl i-m. 

Gale Gai dull-, 19 g< ni'- i’.t'k N.W ^ s, . ' g A.i/,.- 
ttL' tn / sO" U" ^ , 1 ' > <1 /F. 

S5IITH Fliiuii I’ut-iltN J'>‘ a: -rw pm; 52 Ei..!. iiuk 
Riuid. F.'Lba-mn. B’im'"eh..m sM w A/. - » 

Tn ( . dt ,u . L, , e, 

'I'Al r.UR . Ihi tu.it CfiiI). 1 i-oii Pi ■I'l' it. 1', 1)7 ; lifjia'ti 
Hou-e. Stockn 1 11. S.M . ’ ( 'f ^ L L . it c*. ' / ( , J It/- 

L ii.Li,u:,i_. 

WRRiH'T . Chii-toplu'i A''/ . F/Rt /-t ? l9t)- : Ci>uriim:ht 
Club. Mail.it AiA’. W. diti ■ A-r A - t. . eta/ 1 . / .i t / - 

j'Oul Piiu'Li . 

The Final Examination. 

The Final and Special Examination, (paalifyiiyg 
fur candidature a^ B.LB.A.. ’v\as lieLl 

in Londi n from the 25t]i June to ihe Srd July. 
Of the one hundred and sixteen candidate^' t x- 
amiued, tbirty-six pa-^ed, and the remaining eighty 
wt re relegated to thOr studies. The names and 
addre^.ses of the successful candidate- are as 
follows : — 

BAIRD: MAlliam l'*i)2. PnitU/it 1904 : 

2 Walpok. Stu-t r. S'lu.im- '^tiuau . '^.W. 

BOUTCFIER. Chaih-Geohity V'o P t.ontr 1904 S:iiAt>d 
1905A lo7 Xht Griue Caiiil ti '. ncA. S 1A 
BROMHEAD: Frank H.m-ld ]J 5 -.5 StuP ,r 

1905 : High StiCct. Bahhak Kelt-. 

BURGOINE : Sicphtii ~I'y<.hi(\u)it r 1900, 1903] . 

1 Keniiingion I’ark Gardtns. S.E. 

BLTiLINGHAM : Allied Clairh. Thuoan-'at y 1901. StU’itnC 

lOOB" ; Ro-syveia, Eve-ham 

CABLE : Jaim - SNdnt y 'Py'-b.i y 1902, 1904] : 

11 Acre Lam . Bnxton. S W. 

CLARK : Chaile- Waliei ]i5 cef/t.f'-a / 1903. Stiidti 1 190-5‘ : 

107 Mrltoit Road. Ndi bin V. S.W. 

COLTHURST ; William Thintcr 'py.'t aliOnt / isoo, xd 
1901 : Nnitliiuld Ho.i-e, Taunton. 

CRAMPTON : Altiel ^ I'r.Pa'hyn y I9u3, Stndynt 19UF; 

Aiden Hou-e, Belmont Sneer Smitlipoit. 
DITCHIUAIN ■ Davi.l William / 9 o/./.X-uan 1901, Study, d 
1904 ; 34 Fillibiook Road, Luyton-tom*, E— t x. 
DIXON : Reginald Aithur [i‘job(dio;iyy 190-5, Sixidod 
1905]; 72 (heat Bair Strem, Bumii’gham. 

DYKE: j3a\id Nichola- 'PioUdione, Stii/U nt 190(5 ; 

2 Woodland Ten.ua-, Hainptt.n lb .ad. 1 b dland-. P*! I'-tol. 
EMERSON : Han y Vahmnne Milne- ll ot/idioxio 1902. 

Stt(<tent 1905 ; Be1gia\ia Chambrj-, 94 Victoiia 
Street. We-tmin-rei, S.W. 

EIT’S : Waltei yi. [Si'etuil }..i'innin,ttion ; * Eeriileigh," 
Fieta Panul. Bt vh \ Heath. 

FARROW : Geoige Rrginald ~P}(>bati(‘}.y} P.io4. Stu/hid 
I907j ; 10 Ilill-ide Road. Slioalham Hill, .S.W. 
FORSYTH: Clnnle- A'x'ixdioucy P.ioo. Student P.Mri ; 

33 W'est Cumberland Stieel, Gla.-gow. 

GRIEVE : Jamot' \ P)<>hntu>ny} 1901, SPuUxtl 190(51 ; City 
Arcliitectb- Depaitment, Biadtoid. 

GRA\ ENOlt : H.tiold James ’^I'inbiifioicr Stiutad 

5 03 Sydenham Park, Sylenliiim, S F, 

GREEN : lAlwaid Ib.dwoll 1901, Studyid 

1901)] ; 17 Denning Pa.ad, Hamp-t<ad, N.W'. 

HOLT: Haie>ld Guy '< Pi nbaf uyuy 1901, Study/if 1901; 
c/o Me-Siis, Brad-haw cV Ga--, los Cil> Road, E.C. 
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JEFFERIES : Herbert Geoive [Special E.ra}}d}iatio)i] 
59 Palesweli Park. East Sheen. S.W. 

JEFFREY: John MeXee [I’iohaboiic) 1904, Student 
1900" ; o Queen Square Place, W.C. 

LAXGMAN : Fiancis William [Probationer 1900, Student 

1904] ; *22 St. James Square, Xottin;:^ Hill. W. 

LOVELUCK : EJwaiJ [Piolationt) 1900. 1907] ; 

Sunnyside, Brul<fend. 

MEAKIX : Frank [Probationer 1S99. Student 1905] ; 

78 Pepys Road, New Cro.'S Gate. S.E. 

MILNE : David [Pi obathnio 1902, Student 190o] : .8 Queen 
Square Place. Queen Squaie, W.C. 

MITCHELL: "William Henry [ZO ofeu/muer 1901, Student 
1900] ; “ The Fiis," Irlam Road, Sale. 

OSBORNE : Frank John yi') obationcr VM'l. Stiidcntl^0D [ : 

95 Colmore Row, Birmin:Tham. 

PENFOLD: John Thomas {Probationer 1003, Student 
P»04] ; 13 Studland Street, Hammer.vniith, W. 

PHIPP : Reginald Arthur Hyatt ^Prohatifrncr 1901, Student 

1905] ; 49 Albany Road, Chorltoivcum-Hardy. Man- 
chester. 

SAYNER : John Harold ,]Prc5n/Zo?ier 1900, S77ahn/1905] ; 

8 Willoughby Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

SCOTT : James Maxwell [Pn>haf loner 1904, Sttident lOOOl ; 

9 Quairendon Street, Par'^on s Gieen. S.W. 

SMITHERS : Alec [Probationer Siiei lal E.vamiiia- 

tunil ; 5 The A\enue, Upper Nor^^ood, S.E. 
STELFOX : Arthur Wikon Piobationef 1904. Student 
1907] ; Delamere, Chlorine Gardens. Belfast. 
TAYLOR: Samuel Pointon [Piohafioncr 1903. Student 
1907^ : e/o Barry Paiker A Raymond Unwin, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 

TRUELOVE: John Reginald ^Probationer Wm, Student 
1905] ; Ingiam House, Stoek^Yeli, S.W. 

The following: table shows the number of failures 
among the eighty relegated candidates in each divi- 
sion of the Final Examinati in : — 


I. 

Design ...... 

. 52 

II. 

Mouldings and Ornaments 

. 6S 

HI. 

Euildiiig Materials .... 

. 27 

IV. 

Principles of Hygiene 

25 

V. 

Specifications ..... 

. 54 

VI. 

Construction, Eoundation^, itc. 

. 40 

vn. 

Construction, lion and Stetd. d'C. . 

. 20 


Colonial Examination, 



The following candidate passed the Colonial 
Examination hold in Johanncsluirg last year : — 

WOODCOCK: Edgar H. ; Department of Public Wmk^^. 
Distiiet No. 4, Cradock, Cape Colony. 


BOAlll) OF ARCHITECTl lEVL EDUCATION. 

Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 

The Board of Architectural Education is pre- 
pared to consider Measur'd Drawings of good 
examples of Architectural Details with a view to 
purchase for reproduction and sale to students. 
Dra^^ings should he addressed to ‘‘The Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Education, B.LB.A., 
9 Conduit Street, 'W.'’ 


ALTERATIONS IN THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Intermediate. 

The following specific subjects will be omitted 
from this Examination in future ; — 

1. Classic Ornament. 

2. The characteristic mouldings and ornaments 
of each period of English architecture from 
A.D. 1000 to 1550, with their application. 

3. The orders of Oreek and Roman architecture * 
their origin, development, and application, 

4. Outlines of the history of Mediicval and 
Renaissance architecture in Europe. 

Instead of the above, two Papers will be set 
on (1) the General History of Architecture: and 
(2) the Purpose of Architectural Features in Rela- 
tion to the lUiildings in which they occur. 

Answers to be accompanied by explanatory 
sketches. 

The Final and Special. 

The foll'iwing S 2 ‘)ecific sulgects will be omitted 
from the Examination in future : — 

Subject II.— The principal styles of architec- 
ture : their feature^, mouldings, and ornament, 
(i) The characteristic mraildings, Ac., of the special 
style selected by the student; (li) The charac- 
teristic mouldings, Ac., of the principal styles of 
architecture. 

Instead of the above the following Papers will 
be set : — 

dMurninij . — The Principles of Architecture : their 
Theory and Ap})lication. Illustrated by drawings. 

Afternoon,- — A written thesis. Illustrated by 
sketches. 

The first Examinations under these new condi- 
tions will l>e held in June 1909. 

By Order of the Council. 

The above changes are the outcome of the delibe- 
rations of a jiiint Committee t>f the Board of 
Examiners and the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, and thei]' object, as stated in the recent annual 
report of the latter liody, is to >implify the exami- 
natious and bring tliem into line with the Beard's 
syllabus of training published in the Kalendar. 
It liad been felt for some time that the headings of 
the subjects on the Art side of the Examinations 
were too precise, and rather tended to foster cram- 
ming, which the Board of Examiners are anxious 
to avoid. The examiners have felt themsehes pre- 
cluded from going beyond the exact limits of the 
headings of the subjects, and the candidates have 
been handicapped by the narrow ^cope of the (pies- 
tions. It is not intended to make the Examina- 
tions harder; hut the desire of tlio Board of Archi- 
tectural Education and the Board of Examineis 
is to give the candidates fuller opportunities of 
showing tlu'ir knowledge and the results of their 
studv tiian has liitherto ]>een ]>os<ihle. 

4 E 
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Architectural Course at Sheffield University. 

The Department of Architecture at the I niver- 
sity of SlielfieLl hei'^ been f>)UiKletl at the desire 
the Sheffield Soeitty of Architect^ and Surveyors, 
which ii? a'*sociated with the council and the senate 
of the University in its manaLreuieut. The Hoard 
of Architectural Education have appointed as 
visit''>rs Sir Aston \\ ebb, 11. A., chairman (d the 
Hoaid of Architectural Education, and i\Ir. HaUey 
Piicardo, The dt^pannicnt is instituted to pro\ide 
— (1) A systeuiatic cour•^e of training for stiubuiis 
wishiii:? t j become architects, to be taken by them 
before entering an architect^ office, though not 
necessarily before they aie articled. (’2) An ad- 
vanced andi c-aitinuous course of '^tuily for students 
durinn their pupilage, and also when they become 
(jualitiel as-i^tants. Either course is open to th )se 
who are already in architects’ office'^. The coursto 
are adapted to the reipiirement'' of the Institute 
Examin itions. The L^uiversity will grant certi- 
hcates to students who pass it- examinati< 'H s. 
The lecturer is assisted in the woik and super- 
vi-ion of the advanced course by leading members 
of the architectural profession in >Sheffield. 

Glastonbury Abbey. 

The Bi-liop of Bath and ^YelLs is endeavouring 
to lais^ the -um ot .^81,000, the amount required to 
Secure permanently for the Church of England the 
property on winch '^tand the ruins of Gla^tjnbury 
Abbey. The pioperty fell int') p)rivate owner-hip 
by a grant fr-jin the Crown in the reign of Qi'ieen 
Elizaljeth, and-ince theuha^ passed through many 
hands, until it was Ijjught on the Bishop’s behalf 
at the auction held on the Otli June last year. 

Glastonbury Abbey was po^-ibly the earliest 
Christiju -ettlement iu Britain ; ap^Aarently it 
was protected by surnsnnding moi"is->es from the 
inva-ion of the heathen Sax<uis until the time 
when these had become Christian, and were thus 
inclined to tav-erve the Christian (.'Imi’clj. BL-.ides 
heing the resting place of many of oui- early -.aims 
and of some of our Sax<m kings, it i^, as Professor 
Freianan has written of it, the one great religious 
foundation which lived tlii'ougli the storm of 
Eiiglish conquest, and in which 1 baton and 
Englishman have an eqiuil share. 

In a letter recently addressed to tin* President 
of the Institute the Bishop states that the Ahhey 
is secured, iiut that he cannot hand it over to the 
Churcli of Englaml until it is free from a mortgage 
which he had been obliged to execute. The legal 
estate has been vested in the diocesan trustees of the 
diocese, an inesa-porated b(,dv, who hold it hubject 
to the directions of a committee, consisting of the 
Archbishop and certain other bishops, and an equal 
number of clergymen and laymen, who are to decide 
in what manner the property can he used to the 
])est advantage. The ruins are, however, not to be 


restored, and such access to them as people have been 
privileged to enjoy is to bt* [lermitted. The Bishop 
has now raised o\er c2o,0U0 in gifts and promises, 
and an anonymous donor has geiituvnisly ottered 
to send the Bi-liop the ^lun of x2,'300 oii the 1st 
October if by that dare he can obtain tresli -ub- 
seriptions of a similar amount. i> anxious to 
obtain the rtMpiired sum with the least pos-^ihle 
dtdav, and will he very grateful for contributions, 
which may ho addrusct-d to him nt The Palace, 
Wells, Somerset, 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

At a recent Meeting of the Society for tht- Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, a Paper entitled “ A 
Reasonable Policy for Protecting Ancient Build- 
ings ’’ was read by Sir John Stirling Maxwell. It 
was impossible, he SAid, to read the Society s re- 
ports AVithoiit su-pejting that it was doing work 
which ought, in some measure at L^ast, to he done 
i)y the Stare. That other countries did a thing was 
no argument why We should do it; hut it was a 
fact that ours was the* only civili-**d country in 
which the State had made no Serious effi ut t > pro- 
tect ancient building-. Our own dependencies of 
India and Egypt had. under Lord C nr/on and 
Lord Cromer, embarked on careful policies of 
monument preservation. He alluded to the fact 
that since l.ss2 we had lived under a Monuments 
Act which specified certain monuments, mostly 
prehistoric, which might be voluntarily -urrendered 
to the Office of Works and maintained by that 
Office, and said that in 1900 Parliament gave 
County Cjuncils power to take charge of buildings 
voluntarily made over t > them and to administer 
funds Voluntarily Contributed for their upkeep. 
The author iu conclusion sketched the following 
outline of a scheme (1) We -hoiild create a Cen- 
tral iMouiiiiieiit Commi--ion f'>r each of the three 
kingdoms. It would be it- business to draw u[> a 
list of buildings to he classed as national monu- 
ments in each kingdom. The list would include 
the cathedrals, a few excet)tional churches, ciistles, 
<*iiid other outstanding buildings, and a few pre- 
lii->toric monuments s^icli as Stonehenge. These 
w’oiild he uj]d(‘r tlu' direct control of the Commis- 
sioners, and none of them could he touched witliout 
their sanction. They wijuld have a grant to ad- 
minister, say, of 120,000 a year for England, and 
for the other kingdoms in priquirtioii, with jierfect 
freedom to use the money as they thouglit best, 
presenting an annual report and halanca*-sheGt to 
Parliament. 2. In addition to these central bodies 
there should be a C )unty Monuments Commission 
for each county, whose luisiness it would he to 
draw up a list of the objects of interest in its own 
area. These miglit be termed county monuments. 
Once on the list, no laiildimr could be altered 
without iKUice nnd the submission of plans to the 
County Commission. 
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Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 

Mr. irornimaii, in tlie Ilouse of Commons on 
tile ord July, asked the rriine Minister whether, in 
\iew of the fact that he had promi::ed to appoint a 
Royal Cuiiiiiii^sion to rep. at on the presGr\ation of 
ancient hiiildiiiits tind monuments in Mhiles such 
as was already appointed for Scotland, he could 
now state whether he would also appoint one for 
England, the need of which had been pointed out 
to him in communications fiom the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Ainujuaries, the Royal Institute of 
Rriti.-h Architects, and other societies. 

Air. Asquith : Yes, Sir ; it is the intention of 
the Government to appoint a Royal Commis.'^ion 
to report on the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments in England. 

Lord Balcarres : Can the right hon. gentleman 
arrange that these three Royal Commissions shall 
hold a conference in order that they may agree on 
a uniform system of classification, scheduling, and 
measurement of these ancient monuments '? 

Air. Asquith : I think it w'ould be very desirable 
that they should confer together, and I wdll see 
that the noble Lord’s suggestion is considered. 

A Correction. 

The Rev. Charles F. Reeks, wulting from The 
Adcarage, Alonmouth, loth July, calls attention to 
a blight error in the notice of his father, the late 
Air. C. F. Reeks w'hich appeared in the 

JouKXAL for ‘25th April. He says : ‘‘ AA'bilst my 
father designed the Lodges of Mdndsur Great Park 
for the late Queen, the credit of the Alausoleum 
at Frogmore and Sandringham House is due to 
his partner alone, the late Albert Humbert, who 
was architect to the Priory Park.” 

Architectural Copyright. 

Air. Ihrcks has handid in for publication the 
following letter addressed to him by AL Georges 
Harmand [IIun.Cor)\M. on the subject of English 
legislation allecting architectural copyright, to 
which reference was made in Air. Pircks’s account 
of the Ademm Congress which appeared in the 
JoL'iiXAii for Gth Juno : — 

DU } uc lie lUvoli, lUiris : 30 jiiin lUOS. 

Aluxsir.m , — \ous uvez Lien voulu, en rendant 
compte du Congres de Adeline dans le Joukxal 
R.I.lbA., citer nion nom parmi les rapporteurs. 
Je ^ous en remercie ^ivenlent. 

Ad)ulez-vous me permettre toutcfois de vous in- 
diquer que je ne crois pas avoir dit que Ics Anglais 
ignoraient les lois anciennes qui protegent Tarchb 
k'ctc en Grande-Pretagne ? inais je crois bien avoir 
indique que vos confreres n’en avaient pas encore 
reclame le benefice, a iiia connaissance. 

Edict de 17GG, que jdnvoque, est Ic premier en 
Europe qui ait declare proteger les dessins ddin 


sujet d’architecture, c’est un hommage que je tiens 
a rendre a la legislation de votre pays. Elle a 
devaiice, en cela cumme en tant d’aiitres choses, le 
reste du globe. 

Alais si vous et vos confrures vous n’avez pas 
encore reclame a ma connaissance le benefice de 
ce copyright, sauf dans ime tentative en I8G0, cela 
tient surtout, je crois, a ce (jue le rapport eiitre le 
copyright clu dessinateur ddin sujet ddirchitecture 
et celui que Tarchitecte devait leclamer sur sa con- 
struction {the huildDnj) n'avait pas etc tout a fait 
mis en evidence. 

Je ciois Tavoir fait clairement en 1898 pJounxAL 
R.I.lbA., p. 285) et ail Congies international de 
Londres {189G, Tran^attions^ 2^9- 134-152), et 
j’aurais des lors bien manvaise grace a dire en 
1908 que vos confreres 2 ^t^^vent ignorer Tact de 
17GG, dont jdii t^^irle a ITnstitut Royal in 1898. 

Je pen^e surtout (juo Tact de 17G6 ne saurait 
etre iiegligeable et je ne le traiterais, vour^ le voyez, 
surtout p>as d'ancieniie loi, puisque Tact de 18G2 en 
ra 2 i 2 ^elle ex 2 iresseineiit les terines les etendre 
aux lithographies et autres f^rccedes modernes de 
reproduction. 

J’espere que vous serez d’accord avec moi p)Our 
penser ({ue (juand rarcbiteete est 2 ^ 1 'Otege pour les 
letwoductions qu’il tire de ses dessins d’architecture, 
et cela rosulte ovidemment de Tact de 17GG con- 
lirme par celui de 18G2, il fieut se cemsiderer conime 
iwotege pour les retiroductions qu’on fera de se-^ 
dessins sur le terrain dans une construction en 
2>ierre. briqiies ou autres niateriaux, [^tii'-que cette 
reqiroduction ne pent etre faite qu’a Taide de re- 
productions en lithographie, autograpbie, tirages 
en bleu ou autres, de ses dessins. 

C’est cela que j’ai toujours desire mettre en evi- 
dence, et je crois avoir ete des premiers a Ic dire 
dos 1892. J'ai eu Thonneur de le dire a ITnstitut 
Royal drs 1898. 

Vous me ferez grand plaisir en me rendant 
justice, et pour cela il me serait a gr cable que vcus 
veuilkz l)ien inserer ma lettre dans le pruchain 
Bulletin de ITnstitut Royal. 

ATuillez agre'er, Alonsieur, Tassuiance de mes 
sentiments les -p]u^ distingues. 

CiEonoES IIaiojaxd [Hlu. Ccn\ M.g 
Avocat a la Coiir (.VApl’^f I'aiis. 

Tiudvlj Lnich?, 

Obituary. 

Air. Aleeet Few add GouCiH, Associate 1873, 
of the firm of Alessrs. Giks, Gough, e'c Trolloixg 
died on the 28t]i June, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Air. Gough served his articles with the late Arthur 
Edmund Taylor, of Businghall Street, and was 
afterwards assistant for about a year in the office 
of Air. John Taylor, jum, of Parliament Street. 
He w'as then engaged for nearly nine years wdth 
Air. John Norton, late Fellow' of the Institute, the 
last three years carrying on practice on his own 
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account. Among bis principal works at the time 
were premi'^es in Charlotte Street, Cit/roy Square, 
on the sue and over oLl vaults of the lAucy 
Chapel; complete restoration of Pilton Church, 
Somersetshire ; the premise ^ 10 and 11 Jermyn 
Street, adjoining the Criterion: and exteiuue ad- 
ditions and new lodged ami cottages at Compton, 
near Ooda lining. In I*':? 7:^ he entered into part- 
ner'^hip with the late Mr. lohn Criie-, Mr. J. E. 
Tiollope joining the lirm in IS.sG. The works 
carried out in conjunction with his partners in- 
cluded the Colony tor Epileptics at Langbo, near 
Elackbiun ; te\er or ^mali-p(jx liospitals at Hamp- 
stead, Homerton, Carmarthen, Paic (Iwylit, 
Cotford, and L.dcester ; the workh jiise at Ham- 
mersmith : the sick-iisylum at Hendon; the 
Radclitie Inhrm iry at Oxtord ; workhouse and 
inhrmaries at Cleveland Street. \V., Hamp'^tead, 
Highgate, Chelsea, and Eethnal (Ireen : the Salis- 
bury Hotel, Strand ; the Hdtels Metropole at 
Cannes and IMonte C’arlo ; an hotel at C’ap Martin ; 
the Hotel JJnsti.l at Heaulieu, Prance ; the Adlla 
Cyrro- at Caj) Martin, for the Empre^'S Eugenie ; 
the Chateau 5falet at Cap d'Aglio, for Sir E. 
Paldwin l\Ialet ; the imbecile a:^ylums at Cater- 
haiu and Lea\esdeu, for the Metropolitan A'>yliuns 
Board; and lunatic a-ylunm f-.r G1 uiccsteishire 
and Glainorean-bire, ami at Abergavenny, Cot- 
ford, Cheddleton, Talgarth, Burghill, and Brace - 
biidge, and luany other public institutions, as well 
aj numerous colleges and scliools. 

iMr. Fimxem Haslvm of l\fanchester, 

FtliOir, elected ls7T, who died dOth June, was 
articltd in IboJ to the late Mr. Xeale, architect to 
the then Duke of Portland. In 1SG4 he entered 
the office of trie late Mr. iMedland Tayloi* as 
a-sistant, and remained with him three years. 
Leaving Mr. dPdlund he started (.)n his own ac- 
count, and quickly laid the foundation of an ex- 
tensive piactiee, which eiiibraced not only the 
Manchester di-trict, but many parts of Cheshire 
and Yorkshire. Mr. (Jhiham wais twice President 
of the Mancbe-te]‘ Architectural Association prior 
to its amalgamation wuth the ^Manchester Society 
of Architect^, and he seined fur a time on the 
Council of the Institute. 

IMr, Ali uED DAiiOvsHiuE, E.S.A., of IMan- 
che'>ter, Fclloo', elected 1^70, Vice - Fresulcnt 
1U02 05, died on tlie 5th July in his seventieth 
Near. Mr. Darhyshire, who came of an old (piaker 
family, wjis b>‘rn at Salford in IsGJ. He w'as 
educated at the Friends’ Sclu'f)! at Ackworth, and 
at Alderky, iiml, after seining his articles with the 
Lite Peter B. Alley, he commenced piuctice for 
liimself at the age of twenty' three. Ylr. Darby- 
shire had a coiisiderahle practice as a theatre 
architect. He designed and carried out the 
Comedy Theatre and the Palace of Yaiieties at 
Manchester, Nvas responsible for extensive altera- 
tions at the Theatre Royal, and also at the 


Prince’s, of the same city. He built theatres at 
Rawteimtall and at Fxeter, and w\m commi'>^ioned 
by tile late Sir Henry Irving to alter <uid decorate 
the Lyceum. He built the 51anehoster city abat- 
toirs in Water Street, and the lodge-; at Alexandra 
Park, Pendleton Town Hail, retut. d and deco- 
rated Knut'^ford Parish Church, and restori-d 
OixLall Hall. In conjunction with his lirm, 
Me^^rs. Darbyshire A Smith, he designed and 
carried out lialiee Ca-tle in Couniy Cork, and 
St. Cyprian's Church, halford. IMr. ])arh\Ahire 
was President of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects in 11)01-2. He was sometimes present at 
the general meetings of the Institute, on one 
occasion during his Vice-Presidentsbip taking the 
Chair in the absence of the Pre'^Llent. In 1S97 
he produced an autobiography under the title 
** An Architect’s Experience, Ih'ufe-sional, Artistic, 
and Theatrical.” 


C0HRES^0^■^)E^’CE. 

Representation of Colonial Allied Societies on the 
Council. 

20//i June l'»us. 

Tn the Edito) JounxAE R.I.B.A., - 

Deae Sir, — I believe it is a fact that though the 
Allied StA'ieties in England may be, and are, by the 
election of a pre.-^cribed number of their Presidents, 
repre.'^ented on the Cuuneil of the Royal Institute, 
11 >116 of the Allied Societies in the dominions over- 
seas can at present be so represented. Perhaps at 
this stage the (piestion of the desirability of revising 
these conditioim might be raised with the olgect 
of giving full time for its consideration. It w'ould 
doubtless be an advantage if the members overseas 
c uihl feel that they laid more intimate relations 
with the parent -ociety. And the latter society 
itself, if :he architects of the whole Empire Nvere 
directly represented on its Conneii, should be able 
to extend its intluence in connection with archi- 
tectural education and other matters of general 
interest. In order to provide for this it might be 
suggested that a clause on the following lines could 
be inserted in by-laws to be framed under the new 
Charter ; — 

“ The Council of thoR.I.B.A. shall have pow’cr to 
provide that the Allii'd Societies or associations of 
members in any parts of the Empire overseas shall 
be enabled to nominate a Fellow of the K.I.JFA. 
resident in England forelection as their repri'senta- 
ti\e on the Council of the R.I.B.A,” 

J)etails concerning tlie method of election C(Uild 
1)0 dealt wdtli und(>r by-laws to be framed to meet 
the case. Me should then ])e able to provide for 
a possible future development of the principle of 
alliance wdth representation. The members over- 
seas are subscribers, ])ut at present they have no 
voice in the Council. — Yours truly, 

Hubert C. Coklette [F.], 
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Building Contracts . Builder providing Labour only. 

Tune and TlUjth In^n ict ConciliutKhi l^omd for lue 
Iliiddi)t<j Trader : '2\)th June lUOs. 

To the Editor Jociixal E.I.13.A., — 

Deak Sik, — I enclose you herewith a copy of a 
letter which the above Board is distributing among 
architects and others interested, and I am directed 
to ask if you would insert it in your valuable Paper, 
as it is thought that the letter will prove interest- 
ing to all connected with the building trade. — 
Yours faithfully, Willia3i H. Hope. 

The letter enclosed is as follows : — 

Dear Sir, — A joint Meeting of the Employers 
and Operatives has been held recently, at the re- 
quest of the latter, to consider a complaint with 
regard to Employers undertaking contracts to iind 
the labour only, the material Ijeing eitlier fuund by 
the Client, or Owner, or ordered by the Architect. 
The subject has cropped up frequentdy with the 
men, and with a view to avoiding further friction 
it was resolved : — 

That representations be made to Owners and 
Architects and others interested, that Contracts 
based on Goods being supplied by the Owners and 
the labour only by the Contractor are detrimental 
to the Building Trade.'' 

I am desired by the above Board to draw your 
attention to the fact that many of the Contracts 
submitted to the Employers f-jr consideration, 
owing to their containing so many prime cost sums 
and other items, leave to the Builder little more 
than the provision of the labour, which has caused 
much misunderstanding with the Operatives, who 
complain that the working rules are being violated 
by the Employers. 

The above Board venture to draw your attention 
to the terras of the resolution, and ask the fav(mr 
of your support of the spirit of the resolution, 
which is in the best interests, they believe, not 
only of themselves and the tra<lo, but of your own 
prof es sion . — Yours f a i l h f u 11 v, 

\V. T. W EiR, Cduiinnan. 

W. Paterson, T ia '- Chairman , 

W. H. Hope, EmploiivrT Secret am. 
T. Wilkinson, Operatives Secrcta ) if . 

Classic Architecture at Washington. 

eVu’/sca Lodijc, 42 Titr Street, N.Tl' ,• S//i July IDOS. 

To the Editor Journal R.T.B.A.,-- 

Dear Sir, — In iHr. Mawson’s interesting paper, 
“ English and Italian Clarden xlrchitecture,’' in the 
number of the Journal for 27th June, a para- 
graph has caught my eye, which may he intended 
in a figurative sense. It is as follows — 

“ Our American cousins are trying hard to set 
up an exemplary classic centre at Washington, 
but I am afraid that Cousin Jonathan’s stock brick 
will soon show through its cement veneer,” Ac, 


If this is intended to be a literal statement of 
fact, Mr. Mawson’s information is at fault. It is 
seven years since I visited Washington, and it 
is possible that brick and stucco buildings may 
have been erected since I was there ; but the 
buildings of the Government are, most of them, 
built of white marble or btone. 

Classic architecture surely should not be out of 
place in the brilliant atmosphere of Washington, 
which is in the same degree of latitude as Athens. — 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Edwin A. Abbey. 

The Woodcarver at St. Paul’s. 

2.jS. PofSund Sirct't, Southpoit. 
idh July raO'S. 

To the Editor Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir,- — My attention has been drawn to the com- 
munication of Mr. W. J. Gribhle in your issue of 
22nd February, and the implies of Mr. Arthur J. 
Bolton and ]\Ir. Ainbnjse Poyntcr, in the number 
of 7th March. If not too late I should like to add 
a few woivD. 

The letter from Phillip Wood to Hannah Hay- 
bittle was printed in the Manchester Citp Xcivs 
fur olst August ltS7S, and provoked a good deal 
of correspondence, its authenticity being challenged. 
It was said to have been cupied from the Miscel- 
laneous Collection of Autograph Letters in the 
British Museum, vol. 21, letter C., but on one of the 
correspondents applying to Mr. Edward A. Bond, 
librarian, for C( intirmatioii of this, ho replied, “I 
doubt the existence of the letter of Phillip Wood, 
as printed in the Majiche^ter Citij Neics. The 
date is of collide iiieompatildo ^^ith the circum- 
btanees mentioned in the letter. Besides this the 
phraseology is modern, and the mention of 
Shakespeare very iiaprobable. The reference given 
doe-; not correspond with any of the Museum 
collections of papers.” The date as printed in the 
Manchester newspaper, however, was 1G60, not 
1699 as given by Mr. Gribhle. If the latter is 
right it would dispe-se of many of the difficulties 
discussed in the controversy of 187H. 

This controversy, however, brought out one or 
two interesting facts, which may bo worth repeti- 
tion after thirty years. It appears that Phillip 
Wood’s letter, together with an extract from the 
Eeport of the Commissioners oi Public Works 
concerning the building of St Paul’s, was printed 
ill Chambers’s Edinhurijh Journal, 11th December, 
1811, into which it was apparently copied from a 
small work entitled FuIcheTs Ladies' Memorajt- 
duni Look for 1842. The Eeport of the Commis- 
sioners as here given proves the existence of a 
'‘Philip Haybittle” who, subpamaed from Sud- 
bury, Sufiblk, “ deposed there he received certain 
sums of large amount as per receipts given during 
the years 1708-1-5-6-7 for carved work in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. On enquiry from 
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theii* lionour^, the commissioners, res 2 )eetiiig the 
diherence betwixt his name and the name on 
the various receipts, tlie said Philip Haybittle 
deposed that he married Hannah, only daughter 
of Ralph Haybittle, sometime a merchant in 
Cheapside, and by the terms of the vill of his said 
father-in-law he was oblitred to change his name.’’ 

An account of the incident related in the letter 
appeared in The Mi/rur of 1-^27, as follows : 

During the building of >St. raul’s Church a 
country carpenter applied to the overseer of the 
\\orkmen for employment as a carver. The over- 
seer smiled at the man’s temerity, hearing he had 
never worked in London. It was ob«<erved by .Sir 
Christopher, vho wa^ prestiit, who, celling the 
man to him, asked him what he had chiefly worked 
at in the country. ‘Pig troughs and the like,’ vas 
hi^ answer. ‘ \\T11, then,’ says Sir Christopher, 
•let us >-00 a specimen of ymir workmanship in a 
>ow and pigs.’ The man returned in a few days 
having performed his part with such ex(ph3ite 
tjkill that he was immediately employed, and in 
hue executed some of the most diHicult parts in 
the cathedial.’’ There is no name or initials to 
this short account, and so presumably it emanated 
from the editor of The Jlirro/-. The point of 
intere^^t is whether the existence of the letter was 
known to the writer, or whether, as one of the 
correspondents of maintained, the letter 

itself only date> from aliout this time (l'S27). 
This correspondent called it a “ clumsy for<gery ” 
and held that theie was plenty of internal evidence 
of its being a mereiii\enti<.m. Hi^ critici-m, however, 
was has I d principally on the letter being date d 
and another corresp».ndent replied that •• by simply 
correcting the date the internal evidence of the 
letter i- in hi\our <d ii< authenticity.’’ In Cn-od 
IfVov/.s for l<s77 there is a tale entitled *• Jasper 
i>eaue,’’ by John Saunders, which has the letter for 
its foundation and in which the incident of tlie 
carving of the sow and it> litter i^ rnentiout'd. 

I am aware that these facts do not throw any 
fre^h light on the authenticity or otherwise of 
Phillip AYf-od’s letteic I should he extreme ly glad 
if the piildicity given to it in the JornxAL would 
once and for all settle the point. Three months 
of desultory controversy in Manchester thirty 
years i\go resulted in nothing final. The appeal 
to the Pritir-h Museum proved fruitless. All that 
was elicited w'as that tlu^ letter had been printed 
in l-sfl ai.d that the incident relatid in it was 
kn(AMi in Ls27. Can anyone trace it hack further 
than this V l\fore important still, has anyone seen 
the original, or e^en a facsimile (»f it ?- I am, >Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

F. H, Chuktham. 


REVIEWS. 

LIGHT AND AIE. 

7.e/’g iuiil -te ■ -1 'J’l .! t -l>f oh hi 1 nhiet'U'i /<>/ 

AicJiirah, ,^i{/ 1 i >,v/ s, ttiui U j'i'i /O/./.'n 

iiiol Phitbt'y vf Cas, J>>I lit Uiti 

Tlaei^Ti, FUU/U). fifth Ihine^ttr 

7’. iletc/Ui end II. i'/u/Jg''' >o. J.i’nd., 

IgOS. Tks. i‘id, [/;. I. llai'^U'idd.n lliuh }l‘>lboin.\ 

Doing out of print a new edition of IJetcla r’s 
book became necessary, and advantage is taken to 
bring this up to date— the imjiortant ca'>e of 
Ki/ie v. Jollji (1907) being (juoted and the judgment 
of the la^v lords given in full. Tlie rightly called 
•• all-important case of Cells v. Ho'nie and Colonal 
Stores (1904j ” is now' of cour.se somewhat ancient 
hi-tmw, but its effect wall never, in my opinion, be 
altered, because of — if a mere layman may '^ay so 
— its S(.>und common sense. For, stiip|ed of all 
verbiage, the judgment, which was unanimous from 
four law' lords, lays it down that mere diminution 
of the light received by a window’ will not necessarily 
incur a penalty— either injunction or damages. 
The diminution must be sucdi that it iniu tints to 
a nuisance. It must be substantial, and -o as to 
render occupation of the part affected uncomf(>rt- 
able according to the ordinary notie-ns of mankind, 
or, if used for business, so as to lie an interfeience 
w'ith its beneficial use and occuj^ation. This, of 
course, at once diaws the teeth of the nitre hunter 
for daniage'> — the possessor lor his ad\isers) <J 
,s(.me petty nntbt nght-of hole in a wall, prssibly 
wired over — of whom most of us have probably had 
experience. 

The Culls case was fought and dt'Cided on broad 
general principles — principles centuries old — for 
Lord Halsbury ijiioted a case of 1752 in \Yhich 
Lord Hardwicke ruled : ‘‘It is not sufficient to say 
it w'ill alter the 2 ffaintiff’s’ lights, for then no vacant 
piece of ground could be built on in the city, and 
bore there will be siAeiitecii feet distance, and the 
law' says it must lie so near as to be a nuisance.’* 
Tuie V. JuUj/ does not in niy 02 >inion interfere 
in the Last with the principles thus laid down. It 
was altogetlur a “special’’ case decided in a 
‘‘ special ” way. It was the iniiltijdicity of these 
cases that bad got the question into such a tangle 
that 2 "^eoplG 2 )aid rather than risk the uncertainties 
of an action, and the bureaucracy of blackinaileis 
battened — and fattened — on the mess created. The 
CiAls case cleared up the iiuass, let in the light 
—the ancient light — and mad(' tilings clear. 

There ba^e been, there will still be, cases where 
seiions injniy is eb no by w'anton builders, and 
tbeso cases will receive* the atteaUh n and olitain 
the relief they undoubtedly deserve. Notliing 
wall be more fatal than to supj ose that the building 
owner can now' do just as he likes because of the 
Coils case. 

These and many ether useful things are jiointed 
out in the clearest way in the book under review, 
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which since its hi’St publiciition has been, and 
seems still likely to remain, the text-book on the 
subject — at any rate for architects and surveyors. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to learn from 
some authoritative source if the Colls case has 
caused any, or if so a marked, diminution of actions 
with regard to light and air. 

C. H. Beodie [F.], 
ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS. 

Sd eens and Galleries in Kindidt Churches, Dij Francis 
JJiUidj M.A. Illustrated by 152 Photoyi aj)h.-^ and Mea- 
stued In-airinys. -S". 1908. Puce net. lllenry 
Ffoivde, Ux/tad Vniietsity Press-l 

This is a book which everyone interested in the 
work of the medijeval artist-craftsman of England 
will wish to possess, as well for the interesting de- 
scriptions as for the wealth of illustration. Hr. 
Bond knows his subject, and gives in four well- 
w^ritten chapters the result of long and careful 
study. He says in his preface that it has been his 
aim “ to present the subject from an evolutionary 
point of view. The story, therefore, commences 
with the rood and rood beam of the early Christian 
churches ; it follows their gradual development on 
the one hand into the chancel screen of the paro- 
chial and collegiate churches, on the other hand 
into the quire screen and rood screen of the churches 
of the monks and regular canons. Finally it traces 
to the transposition of the rood lofts the galleried 
churches of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.” 

In the first chapter he traces the development 
of the choir screen from two sources, jnirtly altar 
fences in several forms, records of which remain 
from the times when the church came out of the 
catacombs, and partly from the supports under the 
beam which carried the rood and the attendant 
figures. He gives other suggestions for the origin 
of screens that have found favour, but which seems 
perhaps less natural ; and ho tolls of the practical 
use of and reason for the popularity of the 
screen. 

Chapter II., the bulk of the book, is about chancel 
screens and galleries in parish churches. The 
various forms and uses of screens are described, 
the relative merits of stone and oak are discussed. 
The coii'^truction of oak screens is briefly described 
in a short clause, and there is an interesting clause 
on the cost of screens. Then comes a description 
of the screens of East Anglia, Devon and Somerset, 
and the Welsh screens, the three districts in which 
most are found, with an account of the carved and 
painted ornament. Under the heading ‘‘Chrono- 
logy of Screens ” we learn that 2 )arochial screens 
began in the thirteenth century in England, but 
very few were built before 1315, and in Devon n(^ne 
remain of earlier date than the fifteenth century, 
and few before the late years of it. 

Screens were built in those parts of England 


where there were peace and prosperity, and when 
people thought nothing too good for their religion 
and their church.” It was not till Hanoverian 
days that screen building died away.” 

The rood, the rood beam, and the rood loft are 
each described in a separate clause together with 
the approaches to and the use of the loft. 

The author gives an interesting account of 
“tymp>anic screens,” i,e. th:)se solid screens usually 
2 }ainted which filled the chancel arch, to which 
the holy-rood and the attendant figures were 
fixed. 

The destruction of screens is sad reading, and it 
is perhaps best not to dwell on it. Hr. Bond gives 
the cold facts of how this hateful work begun in 
1547 has gone on till the present time. He tells 
how several of the rood lofts were turned into 
galleries and private pews, hwv others were moved 
to the west end of the church for the 2 Xirish hand 
and choir ; how later new galleries were built in 
this position, and how side galleries were a natural 
development. 

He gives an interesting account of some of the 
parish bands and the instruments and music they 
played. 

Chapter III. is about choir screens of churches 
of secular canons. There is no marked difierence 
between the choir screens of the jiarish churches 
and those of the greater collegiate churches and 
the cathedrals of the old foundation, except that 
the latter are on a grander scale, are of solid stone, 
always had lofts, and were used much more exten- 
sively in consequence of the greater elaboration of 
collegiate and cathedral services.” 

The last chapter tells us the difierentia of screens 
in the churches of monks and regular canons. “It 
is largely from ignorance of or indifierence to ” 
the fact that the arrangements of the churches 
of the regulars were quite difierent from those of 
parish churches “ that so much confusion has been 
introduced into the history of English church 
screens ; what was true only of monastic screens 
being assumed to be true also of collegiate and 
parochial ones. Even when it is recognised that 
there was not one but at least two distinct screens 
— one the pulpitum or quire screen, the other the 
rood screen — in a church of monks or regular 
canons, the two are constantly confounded.” “In 
order to avoid such confusion it may be suggested 
that in future, where there are two screens, the 
terms pulpit lun and (piire screen should be confined 
to the eastern, and the term rood screen to the 
western of the two ; while, when pulpitum and 
rood screen are blended in one, as in a parish 
church, it should be spoken of as a chancel screen. 
The pulpitum differed from the rood screen in many 
ways. It formed the eastern barrier of the ([uire, 
and against the eastern face of it were placed the 
return stalls, i.e. those facing east of the greater 
officials of the house. It was much broader than 
the rood screen, often occupying, when placed 
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in the nave, a whole bay, c.ij. at Norwich, while 
the rood screen was often nierdv a wall between 
two piers : i: is described as a wall in the nitcs of 
nurham. The pulpitum always had a spaciiai's 
lotc above ir and carried the orpan. Down below 
It there was a single central passage through into 
the quire. On its western face there was "a side- 
altar on either sidy of the central doorwav,” ” Tlie 


rounding buildings, the monks or canons entered 
the nat e b\ the western of tlie two doorways lead- 
ing front the cloi-ter, and marching up the'’navein 
double lile took their stand on the double row of 
processional stones laid for that purpose down tlie 
centre of the nave, and there m.-.de their princi-al 
'tation betoi'e the Jesu^ ahai’. Tin n they pas-'yd 
in two tiles throngh the two doorways of the moil 



rood screen was nnrmallv a solid wall with a little 
doorway on either side ; . . . above it was a loft • 
above the loft was the gia-at rood and the Mary and 
John ; lietween the side doorways was a central 
a tar. • • ■ It was sometimes called the Jesus 
altar. ._ . . Towards the end of the great Sunday 
procession, when all the rest of tht> cliuj’ch had been 
perambulated, as well as the cloister and its sur- 


and na’ssed th I” formed in double lile 

into tl]( II -stall-, commenced High Ma.ss.” 

extremely well selectetr”^ illustrations 
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I notice that metai screens find no place. It is 
true, of course, that metal was not used in En<dand 
tor chancel screens, but there are very beautiful 
wrought-iron in some cathedral 


eudence to prove that these beautiful screens were 
the work of Englishmen generally living and work- 
ing in the neighbourhood. I have long been con- 
vinced of this, and, further, I believe that, mveii 
similar conditions of training and work, in a couple 



V® value of the 

th,°^!,4hn f Bond could describe 

the Kp J f mediums of the painters of 

he Last Anglian screens. He tells just enou-b 
to make one want to know more. He brim^s strom^ 


of generations Englishmen could do as c^ood and 
as beautiful work again. One may perh^s boS 
that a future edition, which will certainly be wantal 
soon, may not be printed on clay-paper.^ 

Charles Spooner 

4 F 
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THE FEAXCO-BEITISH EXHIBITION OF SCTEXOE. AETS. AND IXDUSTEIES, 

LONDON 1908. 

By .J. Xixox Horsfield [.I.]. 



ni\yi M-'.Rni'K lmiibuk'N : i vmw 


F‘ ■ TO' ■ c 


T he Duke ot AtavI^j in his inaugural afklre-s at 
the Seventh International Congress of Archi- 
tects, said: — ‘‘Architecture i^^ a great art, 
one which allows of no shirking. There is 
no such thing as impressionist architecture. It is 
an art which is thorough, real, and earnest. I do 
not think we need be ashamed of what we can 
show our friends from abroad in the shape of 
English architecture," With that a})preciative 
statement an English architect will not disagree : 
on the Contrary, he Avill ('ndisivour to achieve the 
ideal which it suggests, and to justify its utterance. 
Nevertheless lie will observe that there is an ex- 
ception, and strangely en )ugh, as Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Franco-Pritish Exhibition, his < trace 
has been brought into touch with the greatest 
opportunity for impressionist architecture \\bich 
has occurred in tliis country. Heo^ was n field 
wherein to with an arcliitecture tliat was 

neither real nor thorough, expres'^ly to show our 
friends from abroad wHat we could do. Such 
opportunities are rare, but hen tliey occur they 
relieve arcliitecture of the restrictions which are 
sometimes resi)onsil)le foi* failure, luit occasionally 
are directly conducive to success. 


One must envy any man the chance to model in 
plaster the fantasies which he dare not attempt 
in stone, to make ex 2 )erinients which he dare m-t 
iT>k ill , serious work, and to revel in a giandeur of 
8i/e and scale vhich i^ not permitted by the cost 
of pirmanent building. An inteiuiational exhibi- 
tion is tlie only ojiportunity for attempting, in a 
tangible form, such unlimited conceptions as are 
annually waited in c uniietition for the Tite Prize 
and Soane ^Medallion. This country seems to be 
denied such op[)ortunities. Our form of go\ern- 
meiit does not ap^u^ar to he adapti'd to fostering 
artistic ettorts. The Government did not tak(‘ 
othcial cognisance of tlie Congress of Architects in 
London, and one gathers that it is not officially 
aw<ire of the I ranco-Priti^h lexhibition. Never- 
theh^s> that (‘xhihition approximati'S to the status 
of tlie International Exhibitions of Paris, St. Louis, 
iW'., and at t]\r least one of lir-t-class imiiort- 
ance, giving rise to hojjes of giasit tilings. Unfor- 
tunately, bowevei*, if such holies have been en- 
gendered, they lia\e been cruelly disappointed. 

Cur triiuids Iroiii uhioad will n(d exiierience a 
'"Cn^e of Welcome Mich as was ex2>reS''ed by the 
monumental (mtrance which graced the Place de 
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la Concorde in 1900 ; they will miss Si^nse of 
breadth and freedom which wa< exprC'^sed by the 
uninterrupted lines stretching from the Trocadero 
to the Cascades of the Electric Hall and from the 
Champs Elysees to the dome of the Invalides ; 
and, above all. they will miss the seime of grandeur 
and importance which can be givv^ai only by ex- 
travagance of ^ize and greatness of arehit.-e rural 
scale, '>ueh as was maintained at St. Louis. It 
is true they will not be met by the bare and 
business-like row of turnstile- which confiviut 1 


123 July 190S 

The Exhibition might have formed a decisive 
'^tep towanls the educatinn of the public in archi- 
tecture,” an object which has been recently dis- 
cus^edj and which we all support, not from a morbid 
de-ire public admiration, ]»ut because it is a 
nece-^ity for the progre-s of th * art we serve. As 
it is. it may do :?omething in that direction, but it 
might have done a gool deal more. 

It is diiiicuit to imagine what the point of view 
of the average vi-itor may be. One might expect 
to tind a painter or sculptor tuijoving the c Election 



the visitor toLouisima. They will find an en- 
trance, in fact they may tind twr) entiaincos, and 
be consequently perplexed, but they will tind that 
the views are limited, that the buildings are squat, 
and that even such details a- lamp standards and 
seats are of commonplace pattern, -howing im 
attempt to help an advance in public taste. It 
is to be hoped that they will not regard the 
Exhibition, as a whole, as representative of archi- 
tecture in England, for this splendid occasion Ijv 
unfettered design on a grand scale has been lost to 
English architecture, and it is painfully apparent 
that the factor of cost has not been excluded. 


of masterpieces in the Fine Art Palace, or to find 
a musician watching the talented conductor of 
the banil in the 1 dite Hardens, or a farmer’s son 
contemplating emigration in a C )lonial Pavilion ; 
fur certainly, whatever a man’s calling may be, he 
will tind '50methLng to his taste, and the best of its 
kind ; but the Jcxbibition as a whoh' sliould have 
been so conceived that every ^isit<)r would have 
been indelibly impressed ])y a powerful architectural 
composition. 

ihe general plan is a good one up to a point, 
and it may be noted that it bears a striking 
iX'semblauce to thet of a cathedral, with features 
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corresponding to aisles, transepts, and chevet. 
The main axis, however, is interrupted by a series 
of cross-buildings. It is a pity that the man who 
adopted (perhaps from Margate) the simple and 
successful idea of placing a bandstand in an ex- 
cavated arena is responsible for having interrupted 
what might have been a magnificent view from 
end to end of the grounds. However, a compre- 
hensive idea of the show can doubtless be gained 
from a balloon. 


ideal manner. It includes the work of French and 
British architects of high attainment^. Accord- 
ing to the ofiicial catalogue, the Arcliitect-in-C’hief 
(in collaboration with Mr. Kiralfy) is M. ^^1. 
Touduire, with whom were as-^ociated the follow- 
ing : — i\lM. E. Co^te, l)u(]iusne, A. LeMird, C. 
iMartello, Edouard Crevel, Joulin, Maurice Lucet, 
Rene Patrouillard, G. Thoriinbert. 

The Hon. Con'^ultiiiLt Arcliitect was Mr. John 
Belcher, A.Bi.A., Bast Broident R.I.B.A. (i^ecora- 



I am informed that Uie block jdan was devised 
by Mr. Imre Kiralfy, the Commissioner- General 
of the Exhibition, and that he not only allocated 
the sites of the buildings, })ut actually ordered 
their steel framework, thus fixing their dimensions 
and general form. Then, and not until then, were 
architects consulted. It is due to the architects 
who have been engaged to point out this unfor- 
tunate example of the vulgar error of putting the 
wrong end of the stick before the horse. 

With the very severe initial handicap above de- 
scribed, the architectural work was arranged in an 


ti\e Arts Palace Ac.'*), with wlnni were ^lessrs. 
Lionel G. Detinar [/!.] (Balaee of French Applied 
Arts), Jas. B. Fulton G.j (Britisli Applied Arts 
Palace), and C, Gascoigne (British Education 
Building ^). I have not been able to ascertain for 
which building each of our I"rench confreres is 
responsi])le, but Mr. Belcher has kindly indicated 
how the work was apportioned between the British 
architects. 

* The iiuthor much re^ret^ that these buildings were not 
completed in time tor photoguiphs ot them to appear iii 
the present paper. 
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The main entrance is at a considerable distance 
from the grounds, to ^vhich it is connected by a 
series of halls built above the ground level, thus 
forming a long, crooked 2:)assage or Chinese bridge 
in which many exhibits are displayed. On paper 
it appears to hang to the main plan as a tail 
hangs to a kite. The point of juncture is the 
secondary or Wood Lane entrance. This entrance 
leads immediately to the Court of Honour, a small 
quadrangle surrounded by buildings treated with 
facades in the kind of Indian architecture that 


which is to be seen at the other end of the central 
axis. 

The next group of buildings surrounds a con- 
siderable area of landscape gardens called the 
Court of Arts, and it is there that Architecture has 
her best display. One could wish that the buildings 
were some twenty or thirty feet higher, so as to 
bear a more suitable proportion to the area they 
enclose, and that they were so decorated as to 
introduce masses of Pompeian colour. Those to 
the left are the work of the British architects, and 



F X Birl U, Sh, i>h< Bush. 

lUlITlSU Ari'LII l> ART-? TARlCr. JAS. ll. FUI.l'OK, ARClUlFrr. 


one associates with Earl’s Court ; indeed it appears 
to be the work of the man who designed the Indian 
buildings at that Exhibition. It is rich in crisp 
detail, to some extent recalling Byzantine foliage. 
The quadrangle contains an area of water spanned 
by a bridge ; and the surrounding payement, which 
is identical with that of the Digue at Ostend, 
connects to a series of piers oyer the water. Eyery 
possilde feature is surmounted by a dome or 
cupola, and the whole gives a very lively, though 
somewhat cramped and crowded, etfect. Strangely 
enough it does not include the Indian Pavilion, 


those to the right are French ; and it is encouraging 
to note that the British work does not suffer from 
its propinquity to that of our talented neighbours. 
Perhaps the French architects have become used 
to indulging their fantastic ideas in buildings of 
this kind, and have in this case overstepped the 
mark and become a bit eccentric, while certainly 
the British efforts are not to be classed as “exhi- 
bition architecture,” although they are gay and 
original. I am particularly fond of the screen 
colonnade connecting the Decorative Arts Palace 
to the Indian Court. The building at each end has 
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a flat dome, and the intermediate buildings have 
towers. The tower of the Palace of Music has a 
remarkable gridiron treatment, which, no doubt, 
is intended to suggest some weird instrument of 
music ; and the towers of the Palace of Women’s 
Work are suggestive of cones of menthol, while 
the corresponding towers on the British side of the 
avis are freely ornate but more strictly architectural. 
The group of six towers thus formed seems to fail, 
because they are all of very much the same size, 


does not appear to be any mrii f for this canal, so 
it may be concluded that it was created as an 
excuse for the mediocre bridges which cross it, and 
the positively ugly boats which perambulate its 
course. If each bridge had formed part of the 
architectural scheme of the building to which it 
gave access, the canal would have been welcome, 
but they are of a stereotype pattern, with blind 
balustrades awkwardly cutting intr^ the arc hi volt 
mouldings, and with spandrils filled with stalactic 
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and lack a dominant feature to pull them all 
together. Each building considered apart has 
distinct merit, l)ut together they are lost. In the 
same way each division of the Exhibition grounds 
has merit, but that merit is not accumulated, and 
therefore does not tell. 

In an obscure position the British Education 
Building is being erected, and promises a simple 
and scholarly faeade. 

The Court of Arts is intersected by two sides of 
a square canal, or, to use the flattering official 
designation, lagoon, w’hich has been cut in connec- 
tion with the lake of the Court of Honour. There 


ornament which hardly comes up to the level of 
the decorations of an aquarium grotto at a seaside 
resort. here the canal passes the front of the 
Decorative Arts Palace it is divided to form an 
island, for which Mr. Belcdier had prepared an 
interesting design based upon the well-knowui form 
of a classical ship ; Imt I understand his project 
was abandoned, presumably on the ground that it 
would be unproductive. 

The I'dite Dardens are surrounded by very orna- 
mental clubs and restaurants, and at one corner is 
a noteworthy little building called the Pavilion 
Louis XV. On one side is the Stadium, which 
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has not been finished by a screen wall as was 
apparently contemplated ; so that we do not see 
whether an architect of to-day could profit by the 
unsuccessful treatment of the Colosseum at Eome, 
and show how it ought to have been done. This 
is to be regretted, for in its present state the 
Stadium is hidden by the neighbouring buildings 
to such an extent that one hardly realises that it is 
there. The concurrence of the Olympic Games 
and the Exhibition in this country is no mere 


the gem of the Exhibition, namely the Pavilion 
Delieux. This pavilion, a design of M. Toudoire, 
is essentially an exhibition building, engaging, 
attractive, and expressive of its purpose. The 
Collectivite Andre Delieux is particularly interest- 
ing to architects. It seems that about a year ago 
M. Delieux decided to take an active step as 
patron of struggling artists, and to give them an 
opportunity to exhibit at Shepherd’s Bush free of 
cost. Accordingly, he has at his own expense 
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coincidence, and the connection between the two 
should have found architectural expression by 
means of a mutual entrance- way which would have 
added to the success of both. The Stadium is 
stated to have accommodation for 08,000 spectators, 
and its size can be gauged by comparing this figure 
with that of the Koman Amphitheatre, which is 
estimated by Fergusson at 50,000 seating capacity. 

On the other side is the Garden of Progress 
contained by the ^lachinery Halls. In this garden 
is the City of Paris Pavilion, which does not come 
up to the traditions of that city ; and opposite is 


collected together from some two hundred designers 
examples of modern furniture, metal- work, jewel- 
lery, pottery, enamels, glass, tapestry, lace, Ac., 
brought them to London and exhibited them in 
this delightful building. The whole of this exhibit 
naturally and intentionally shows the combined 
effort of what may be described as the ‘‘ Arty- 
Crafty ” School. We must all sympathise with 
and admire the ideal of invention untrammelled by 
tradition, and here it is showm that tradition may 
fitly take a second place, although of course its 
lessons must over be remembered. 
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In the ^‘Chevet” are the Pavilions of the 
Colonies, notable among which is the Canadian 
building, which escapes the general fault of being 
under scale. The keystones are too big and the 
dome is much too small, but it is a tine building and 
contains a tine exhibit. 

The French Colonial buildings, on the other 
side, are also full of interest, and there is a very nice 
doorway to the Palais des Colonies. The greater 
part of this end of the Exhibition, however, consists 


of the kiosks are very dainty. It is to be regretted 
that kiosks are practically unknown in our streets. 
They would be very useful, for example, at street 
corners and tramway junctioiK, and woubl add a 
touch of colour and gaiety to a workaday London. 

Some of the daily papers are represented. The 
architect of the Dady Teleji-iph building has 
given a dignified and retined treatment suitable to 
the paper : but with the dtplorable examples of Pisa 
and Ravenna before him he ivally oultIu not to have 
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of a sort of apsidal Pike, with all the side attractions 
inseparable from an exhibition. 

It seems that every exhibition must necessarily be 
associated with some mechanical monstrosity, and 
in this case the “ Flip Flap ” marks a great advance 
on its predecessijrs, inasmuch as it is intermit- 
tently obscured. Nevertheless this colossal pair of 
dividers is to be seen from time to time bisecting 
the heavens. 

Of the smaller buildings those of the Gramophone 
and Perrier Companies serve to show what can be 
done with a simple idea in a lesser way, and many 


designed an oval dome. From any point of view 
it seems to be out of drawing. Contrasted with 
this is the ornate pavilion of a paper to which 3Ir, 
Flinch referred as ‘Li bright little sheet." Here a 
number of aggressive and incon5e<utent features 
lead up to an advertisement. 

^Mthin the buildings the Fixmcli are at a great 
advantage in having their goods displayed in 
groups of showcases of simple uniform design. 
The stand of the r)yrrh C('»mpany, however, is 
unique, and ^I. Emile Rertrand is to be con- 
gratulated upon its success. The English exhibits 
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have not been brought into line in this way, and 
the stands show the uncontrolled efforts of shop- 
fitters clashing harshly together. 

An instructive experiment in illumination was 
tried at St. Louis, where the colonnades were fitted 
with a row of lamps up the back of each column, 
like the buttons of a lady’s dress. In elevation the 
result was delightful, and by day the bristly and 


effective, especially in the Court of Honour ; and as 
the long summer twilight fades into night the in- 
fectious gaiety of the cosmopolitan throng around 
the bandstands helps the illusion that even we 
Britishers can lose ourselves in dreamland. 

This country initiated the idea of an International 
Exhibition in IS.51, and the unmistakable sky-line 
of the Crystal Palace may still be seen from the 
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unshaven effect of the usual outlining in lamps was 
avoided. This idea of luminous inversion has been 
carried to its b^gical conclusion at the National 
Opera House at Paris, where the lamps are con- 
cealed, but so placed as to light up the spaces which 
by day are in shadow, thus turning the facade in- 
side out like a photographic negative. No advance 
has been made in this direction at the Franco- 
British Exhibition, but the illuminations are very 


Downs, but it is doubtful whether we shall ever 
again have an international exhibition officially 
authenticated which will liokl its own among the 
fairs of the world. It will certainly be unnecessary 
if Paris continues her series of exhibitions at 
intervals of a decade, as I sincerely hope she will, 
for there is nothing at Shepherd’s Bush which 
will give her an excuse for omitting the Fair due 
in 1011. 
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THE CHUECH OF THE HOLY TEIXITY, TWYXHAM, CO^klMOXLY 
CALLED CHETSTCHUECH PEIORY, HA]iIPSHIEE. 

By G. J. Coombs, A.E.C.A. (Lond.), 

Head of Department of Arckitecture, Leeds School of Art. 

Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, i6th January 1908. 

J' W "IHIS fine priory church, which gives its name of Christchurch to a small town in the 
I south-western corner of Hampshire, about four miles east of Bournemouth, is situated 
J— just above the junction of two rivers, the Dorset Stour and the Wiltshire Avon. As 
the surrounding country is low-lying, the size and position of the building make it a very 
prominent object for a good distance round, especially from the seaward side. From the tower 
on a fine clay a splendid view is obtainable ; to the south and west is the stretch of sea 
])etween Hurst Castle and the Isle of Purbeck ; to the east and north extends the vale of the 
Avon, with the borders of the New Forest on the one hand and the wooded country towards 
Hum on the other. It is surprising that it is not better known, for it is in a remarkable 
state of preservation, and comprising as it does examples of every period from the Saxon or 
Early Norman of its crypts to the Early Eenaissance of its chantries, it forms an excellent 
place of study for any architectural student. Welby Pugin was intimately connected with 
the church, so that it is very probable that the revival of Gothic architecture owes more to 
this building than is generally recognised. The present altar table was given to the church 
by Pugin, and is his own design and handiwork. Permission to sketch or photograph is 
readily granted by the present Yicar, and students are given every facility for study. 

FOUNDATIOK, Ac, 

The origin of the church is lost, as in many other cases, and it is difficult to fix definite 
dates owing to the scarcity of documentary evidence. In some instances dates given in wills 
help to fix with more certainty the dates of various parts, and the dates of the dedications of 
some of the altars are known. 

4 II 
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As seems to be the case with most ancient buildings, legends have accumulated round 
the early part of its history, and some of these are interesting. According to one legend, 
even the site of the church was chosen by miraculous means. It was intended, so it is said, 
to build the church on St, Catherine's Hill, an eminence nearly two miles away from its 
present site, but the stones that were laid during the day were removed during the night 
to the present site, and so it came about that the building wa.-^ erected on the tlat lamH of 
Saxon Tweoxnea, or Twynham. Supernatural happening'^ did not cea^e even vlieii the human 
builders began to erect the church on the i^ite thus chosen, for the legends tell how a stranger 
workman helped in the work, but never was he ^een to eat with the other workmen, 
neither did he ever come to receive payment for his work. C>n one occasion a l)eam had been 
cut too short for the position it had to occupy, and was left during the night ; but when the 
workmen came the next morning it was lengthened and u}) in its place. The beam reported 
to have been lengthened in this way is still pointed out in the church. It is said to have 
been one of the roof timbers of the Xorman ap,-e to the choir, ])ut now is seen in the later 
part of the church over the ambulatory, the old timbers, when sound, having been used in 
later work. These happenings led the clergy to come t(.) the conclusion that the stranger 
workman must have been the Second Person of the Trinity Himself, and the laiilding He had 
helped to erect was dedicated to Christ, as w^ell as to the Holy Trinity, and tlie name of the 
town altered from Twynham to Christchurch. 

It is difficult to draw the line between myth and historical fact, so uncertain is tlie 
evidence relating to the early history of the church : hence no date can with certainty be 
assigned to the foundation. It has been attributed to _Hthelstan. but this hardly appears 
probable. T\ hat is certain is that in the time of Edward the Confe^^sor there wars a church of 
the Holy Trinity at Twynham held by a dean and college of .-ecular canons. 

According to the legend, it had been at tir^t intended to dedicate the church to the Holy 
Trinity, and this, in all probability, was done as well as specially dedicating it to Christ. In 
Domesday Book the double name occurs, wdiile at a later period the high altar of the canons 
was dedicated to the Holy Saviour, and the high altar of the parish to the Holy Trinity. 

hatever church wns erected during this early period wa^' swnpt awary bv that famous 
builder Ralph Flambard, Dean of Christchurch, afterward^ Bi>hop of iHirhain, to make room 
for a Xorman building, and this formed the nucleus of the exi^'ting building. The college of 
secular canons held the church until 1150, wffien, in the time of Dean Hilary (afteiwvards 
Bishop of Chichester), the secular canons were replaced ]>y Augustinian canons, and the 
cliiuch became part of an Augustinian priory. Ihi-^ change was made in accordance wTth 
the washes of Henry of Blois, Bishop of ^Mnchester, the grand^on of ^Villiani the Conqueror, 
and who is remembered by having founded the Ho:.pital of St. Cros^, near ^Vinchester. 

As a consequence of the dissolution of the monasteries, the church was handed over to 
the [>arish as the parish church by a grant to the churchwardens, 2drd I)ctober 1540; and 
since then practically all building operations have been restorations. The church being 
handed over in this way wars saved from the destruction which was the lot of many similar 
buildings at this period. The domestic buildings and cloisters belonging to the monasterv 
gradually disappeared, and now there are no traces of tliem to ])e ^een except a house wTiich 
was formerly the porter’s lodge : this stands some distance to the w'est of the tower, and in a 
line w’ith the south w’all of the nave. It was l>uilt by one of the priors in the sixteenth centurv. 
In modern times (circft 1775) a house has been Imilt on the site of flit* monasterv, and so it 
hardly appears probable that the plan of the monastic buildings will ever be caunpletelv 
excavated, though in digging for the foundations of this house a good deal of the plan was 
unearthed. 



NORMAN 
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HISTOEY OF PEESEXT BUILDIXG, 

111 dealing with the existing building I shall endeavour to trace its development from its 
foundation in Saxon time>s to its jiresent condition. 


The present building was commenced without any doubt by Ealph Flambard a]>out lOOS, 
on the foundations of Saxon buildings which were destroyed to make room fur the new 



FIG-, 4 — CHrJ'Il-JIL’KCH PUIOIIY: FA-I ILFV.VIMV. 

chureh. Flambard may liave started building this church before being appointed Bisliop 
of Durham, Imt Sir Gilbert Scott was of opinion that Christchurch was commenced after 
1099, the year of Flamlnird’s succession to the bishopric, and that Flambard copied or 
adapted at Christchurch the work he found already l>uilt at Durham. 

Of the church planned l)y Flambard a great portion is existing at the present time, the 
nave, transepts, and apsidal ends of crypts under both transepts all being Xorman, though with 
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additions and alterations of later date. The plan was traditional, consisting of nave, aisles, 
transepts with apses on east walls and apsidal east end, with probably a tower at the crossing. 
The parts of this church still remaining form an excellent example of Norman work, being 
bold and massive, with typical ornamentation in capitals, d:c. The crypts under the presbytery 
and transepts are the earliest portions of the building, probably being remains of the Saxon 
church ; the two under the transepts have each a later apsidal east end, and are covered 
with rude barrel vaults with arches thrown across at intervals to strengthen them. Both of 



these crypts have l)een used for burial purposes ; they are about 33 feet by 13 feet, the north 
one being 9 feet 8 inches to top of barrel vault and the north one 8 feet 7 inches, though 
originally they were higher, the floor having been raised. The vaults spring from a rude 
impost mould, there being no capitals in either crypt, except two simple cushion capitals in 
the north crypt to receive the vaulting ribs of the apsidal end. 

The north crypt is the better lighted of the two, having small deeply splayed windows on the 
north side and at both ends. The crypt under the south transept is much worse off as regards 
light, having only one small window and a sort of light let into the sill of the apse window above. 
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The crypt under the presbytery I have been unable to examine, as it is the family vault 
of the Earls of ]\Ialmesbury, the key being kept in their posser^sion. The advo^vson of the 
parish was juirchased by one of the ancestors of the present Earl in the nineteentli century, 
and the holder of the title takes the great tithe, amounting to about a4,000 per annum, 
while the Mcar has to be content with the small tithe, which only amounts to a very small 
fraction of the great tithe. 

The nave is a splendid example of Early Xorman, built chietiy in the reign of William 
Piufus, but the clerestory was added during the Early English period. There are seven bays 
in the nave, all of them being Xorman. Originally there were nine Ijays, the western one 



- ^ca/e — 


Fii;. 0 - i.iniHTCHui’j u prioky : throui.r nwi’ 

lieing smaller than the others, the original west front extending beyond the west wall of the 
existing to'wer. Before the present tower was built the west front was destroyed ; the tower was 
built 'within the church, taking up the space of the last two western bays of the original nave. 
The piers are rectangular in plan, with coupled semicircular shafts attached on all four sides, 
the pair facing the nave being carried up to the clerestory level to form vaulting shafts, and 
being capped with Early English capitals. In all probability there was a Hat ceiling at this 
level before the clerestory was added. 

The half shafts on the east and west sides of the piers are continued round the arch 
above the capitals, and form the arch-mould of the nave arcade. The average size of these 
piers is about 7 feet by 6 feet ; but those at the crossing, probably being intended to carry a 
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Norman tower, are much larger, being about 11 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 8 inches. The 
structural evidence as to the intention of the builders to erect a tower at the crossing is 
strong, for besides the evidence of these large piers there is the fact of the east wail of the 
crossing being carried up above the roof of the original choir as if forming the eastern 


face of the tower, and being pierced by two 
semicircular-headed windows. Though the 
structural evidence is strong in favour of 
the intention to build a tower, there is little 
documentary evidence to prove definitely 
whether the tower was actually erected or 
not, though on the seal of the church is 
represented a Norman church wuth a central 
tower, and similar representations are seen 
on later bosses, in various parts of the 
church. The capitals of the nave piers are 
various : some are carved with grotesque 
decoration, but the majority are simple 
cushion capitals. The moulded bases of 
the piers are partly hidden at the present 
time by the pews. The spandrils between 
the arches of the nave arcade and the string- 
course of the triforium level are filled in 
with a simple diaper of hatchet work. 

On both sides of the nave the triforium 
consists in each bay of two semicircular 
arches supported by a central shaft and 
enclosed by a semicircular arch with bold 
moulding springing from engaged shafts. 
The easternmost bay on the north side is 
the most beautiful, and is a fine specimen 
of Decorated Norman work : it is enriched 
with scalework in the tympanum between 
the small arches and the enclosing arch. 
The subsidiary arches are also enriched 
with the billet moulding, and the central 
shaft is enriched wdth twisted decoration. 
It is most probable that the corresponding 
bay on the south side was equally richly 
decorated, but the central shaft and sub- 
sidiary arches were removed about 1820 to 



make room for a faculty pew. The richness 


FIG, 7 . — CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 


of this bay is accounted for hy the fact that 


this bay of the nave was included in the original Norman choir of the church, and this, as was 


customary in churches served by Augustinian canons, was the church of the canons, the nave 


being used for services attended by the laity. The shaft and subsidiary arches of the next bay on 
the south side were also destroyed about 1820 for a faculty pew, but have since been renewed. 

The capitals of both triforia exhibit great variety of treatment, and are much more 
elaborate than the capitals of the nave arcade. A staircase entered from the western part of 
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tlie aisle leads to the north triforinm, and is also continued to tlie parvise, now used as a 
choir-room, over the porch as well as to the roof of the tower, ihe south triforinm can only 
be reached by the use of a ladder, the staircase having Ijeen walled up. 

The north triforinm has several features of interest : pointed arches liavti ])ecn added to 
the thickness of the wall between the buttresses, pro])ably when the elere>torv was built ; 
the floor is very uneven through humps necessitated by the Early Engli'>h vaulting of the 
aisle, and at the east end is an arch wdiich once opened out to the transept, ]>ut now is 
walled up. Traces of colour decoration can still l^e seen on this arch a.- well a- on some of llie 
piers of the nave arcade. The walls of the aisles are carried up several feet above the level of 
the triforinm floor, and are pierced by several small semicircular-headed window^ or loops 
spaced irregularly on the north side, but more regularly on the -outh side. The^e window^^ 
are Xorman and remained unaltered when the aisle watlls w*ere refaced in Eciidy English times. 

The aisles have been very much changed from the Xornian originaE, the north aisle 
being pierced with fine late Early English windows, and both ai-les were vaulted at an early 
period of the Early English style. This will Ije considered in detail wlnii dealing with the 
later w'ork. 

The south aisle has arcading along its wdiole length, but mucli of the original w'ork has 
dii^appeared, its place being taken by modern restoration. One of the original Norman 
wdndows still remains in the western bay, but the places of the others are taken by window'^ 
inserted by B. Eerrey in imitation of Decorated w'ork. The^e insertions are in Bath stone 
wdiich has weathered extremely badly. The buttresses on the exterior of the south aisle are 
flat Norman ones, and along this wall a series of round-headed arches of stucco wdiich may 
hide the springing of the vault of the destroyed cloister or arcading similar to that on the 
exterior of the north transept. The walls of the aisles are about fi feet in thickness, and 
the width between the aisle walls is 59 feet. 

Both transepts contain good examples of Norman w^ork, but have been considerably 
altered in later times. Taking the north transept first, its we^t wall contains tw^o Norman 
window^s, one of wEich has since been blocked up, and on the interior i^ a piece of Norman 
arcading in its original state. The arcading on the exterior of the west and north walls of 
this transept has been considerably restored ; the wdndows wdiich light the crypt are inserted 
in this arcading. Perhaps the most interesting part of this transept is the rraind turret at 
the north-east angle. This is richly ornamented in several stories, the first being tlie arcade 
of intersecting arches wdiich extends round the wdiole w-est and north walls of the transept : 
above this on the turret comes an arcade wdth coupled columns ; a])Ove this conies some very 
curious reticulated wmrk ; and above this, again, conies an arcade wdth single shaft^. The 
turret is roofed wdth a sloping roof of stone slates built against the transept waill. It is 
interesting to note how this square roof is placed over the circular turret. In this turret are 
the stairs leading from the transept to the crypt and upwards by means of a passage across 
the transept to the clerestory and also to the roof of the transept. At the nortli-west corner 
of the transept is a cluster of semicircular shafts rising to about the height of the aisle 
parapet; but wEether these mark the height of the original Norman W'nrk, or wdielher the 
w^all w^as higher and the upper part pulled down and I'ebuilt wdien the large Perpendicular 
window w'as inserted in the north wall, is not known. The original seniicinailar apse built 
at the east side of the transept wais destroyed to make room for two Early English (diapels 
towuirds the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The saciistaii s house is said to ha\e been placed against the west wall of this transept ; 
but it has completely disappeared, though traces still exist on the nave aisle wall of a lean-to 
roof as well as of a doorway leading into the church. The soutli transept has also been con- 
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siclerably altered, Imt the apse still remains on iho east side, tliou.yh the interior of it was 
restored in a most injudicious manner ahout iSiiO. Tliis a[>^t* i^ divided e\lernally into tliree 
bays by attached shafts, and is capped by a semi-conical roi)f with stone sliinolf^s. A ta])le 
moulding with chevron decoration is under the eaver^. The ai>se is two storii^s in height, the 
upper one lighted by t\vo plain semicircular-headed wdndows and tln^ lower one by an original 
Xorman wdndow’ and a three-light Early English wdndow\ Almo-'l on tlie ground level is the 
window^ which admits light to the crypt ])eneath the transept. In the west wall is a line 
Norman window’, the sill of wdiich has been low’ered, and this transept wais at one time vaulted 



with stone vaulting of a late period ; })ut this wars removed about 1S20, owdng to doubts as lo 
its stability. At the south-east corner of the transept is the tui'i’et containing tlie stairs 
leading to the crypt under the transept, and also by a passage acr()ss the transept to the south 
clerestory of the nave. This is very different from the staircase turret of the north transept, 
and has been altered in later times. 

In the south wall is a dooiwvay opening from the interior of the church into a wall 
passage originally connected with the monastery, but this is now blocked up. The exterior 
of the south w’all and the upper part of the w’est wall of this transe[)t w’ere altered at a later 
date, and have subsec[uently been taken down and rebuilt. 
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Both transepts have modern galleries and pews in them wd:iich it would be as well to 
remove, as they are decided disfigurements. The organ, which up to about 1884 was placed 
on the rood screen between the nave and choir, is now in the gallery in the south transept. 


EARLY ENGLISH. 

In the Early English period a considerable amount of building w^as carried out, the work 
including the vaulting of the aisles, the addition of the nave clerestory, and the cloisters and 
chapter house. This chapter house is known to have been on the south side of the church, 
and remained as late as 1498. Cloisters would of course have become necessary as soon as 
the secular canons were replaced by regular canons in 1150, but these have completely 
disappeared. The clerestory wundows are much earlier in type than those inserted in the 
north aisle wall, and this helps to prove that the clerestory is the earliest ]3art remaining of 
the Early English work. It was carried out during the time of the third Prior, Peter, who 
was Prior from 1195 to 1225. Each window of the clerestory consists of two simple lancet 
lights, set in a plain recessed pomted arch without any hood moulding. The tympanum of 
each window is perfectly plain, not being pierced or decorated in any way. The bays are 
separated by very slightly projecting buttresses with gable heads, and the wall is capped by a 
simple parapet. In the thickness of the wall of the clerestory is a passage usually called the 
monks’ walk ; this probably was continued originally across the west end of the nave, but 
with the erection of the tower this w^ay of communication between the two clerestories ceased 
to exist. The openings from this passage towards the nave are pointed arches, and just 
above them is the wall rib of the nave vaulting : this rib is of stone, as are also the first 
courses of the other ribs, though the rest of the vaulting is of stucco on a wooden framing. 
This makes it appear that a stone vault was contemplated at one time, though w’hether it was 
ever completed is a matter of doubt, as there is no documentary evidence to prove it, and 
little provision has been made to resist the thrust of a stone vault. 

The Norman wall of the north aisle was refaced both inside and outside, and Early 
English windows inserted, towards the end of the thirteenth century. These windows are 
remarkably fine specimens of work of that period ; all of them are similar in type, though 
those in the two western bays are rather different in detail. Each window consists of two 
lancet lights under an enclosing arch divided by a simple mullion, and the head of the window 
is filled with a circular cinquefoiled light. The cusps of this circular light are detached and let 
in, as w’as common in the Early English period. The glass is set near the outer side of the 
w^all, and the window’s are very deeply splayed internalljL The soffit of the splay is vaulted 
with diagonal and w^all ribs springing from small attached shafts in the window’ jamb ; the 
inner arch of the window opening also springs from attached shafts, and serves as a rib to 
complete the vaulting. A rather curious feature about these vaulting ribs is that the backs of 
the ribs are much plainer than the fronts, wiiich are visible from the aisle. 

The vaulting of both aisles of the nave is very simple in character, the ribs simply having 
chamfered edges and no other mouldings. Each bay of vaulting consists of diagonal, trans- 
verse, and w'all ribs, wdiich spring from clustered attached shafts on the aisle wall, and from 
two semicircular shafts with a curious Early English corbel betw’een them on each of the 
nave piers. The aisle-clustered shafts have fine moulded capitals, as have also the vaulting 
shafts in the window recesses. Stone benches are placed against the aisle walls, and form a 
base for the vaulting shafts. The buttresses placed against the north aisle w’all to resist the 
thrust of the aisle vault are boldly projecting ones of Early English character, with gabled 
tops and strongly marked base mouldings, which are also continued along the wall betw’een 
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the buttresses. These buttresses were ])uilt without proper foundations, just resting on the 
footings of the Norman wall, and have recently been underpinned. 

Originally in the south aisle were two doors leading to the cloisters, one the prior's 
entrance and the other for the canons ; but both these doors are now Idocked up. The prior’s 
doorwtiy in the bay next the transept is semicircular headed and French in character, and is 
said to be the design or workmanship of a few French monks who at one time were inmates 
of the monastery, having been shipwrecked on tlie coast. An opening was cut through the 
wall in the west bay of this aisle in modern times, and this revealed a staircase in the wall 
which, without much doubt, once led to the dormitory of the monastery. As has been already 
stated, the buttresses to this aisle are flat Norman ones, strengthened later, after destruction 
of the cloisters, and none of the original Early English windows remain. The clerestory is of 
the same plain character on the south as on the north side. 

The two Early English chapels which have replaced the Norman apse of the north 
transept are very interesting : they were built by the De Eedvers, Earls of Devon, to whom 
the castle, which was close to the church, belonged, and are rather late examples of the Early 
English style. These chapels, which are together known as the Montacute Chantry, are 
separated from the transept by two stone piers. The windows in these chapels are good 
examples ; the one most to the north is a three-light window with three foliated circles in the 
head, the other window is a two-light one with a single foliated circle in the head. The 
vaulting is irregular and interesting : in some cases the ribs are joggled in a curious way, 
and the junction marked by a head or a bunch of foliage. 

The floor of these chapels is raised considerably above that of the choir aisle into Avhich 
they open. There is a wooden staircase leading from this chantry to the gallery in the 
transept : the staircase is modern and spoils the appearance of this splendid piece of work : 
and as at the present time it is not of the slightest use, it is greatly to be hoped that before 
long the chantry will l:)e cleared of the presence of this ugly piece of modern joinery. I 
understand from the Vicar that the staircase and gallery are to l^e removed as soon as the 
building is restored to a sound condition. Until then the restoration committee will not 
sanction any expense for interior alterations. 

Opening out of the north wall of these chapels is the entrance to the spiral staircase 
leading to the crypt and upwards to the transept and clerestory. Above these chattels there 
is a room known variously as the tracing-room, and Oliver Ci’omwelFs harness-room ; but as 
the Protector never came to Christchurch the latter name is clearly an incorrect one. It was 
on one of the walls of this room that Mr. Ferrey found a pricked design for a window. Tins, 
it is said, he copied and afterwards used. The room is lighted ]>\ a two-light window in the 
eastern wall and by two small lancet windows in the northern : these windows are Early 
English in character, and the eastern one lias a quatrefoil in the liead under the enclosing 
arch. 

In the north wall of the north transept is an Early English recess, originally used as a 
tomb. A chapel of this period, known as the revestry, is placed lietween the apse of the 
south transept and the south choir aisle wall ; and, l)y reason of its position, it is verv 
irregular in plan. On the south wall are triple sedilia, with Purbeck marble shafts and 
foliated arches under a gabled hood mould ; and in the north wall, between tlie sacristy and 
south choir aisle, is a very small scpiint. 

The revestry is lighted by two windows of Early English character, with attached sliafts 
in the jambs carrying the internal arches. The east window is a two-light one, witli the 
remains of the super altar and reredos below it, supported liy corbel heads. The soutli 
window has three lights, the centre one being carried right up into the head of the window'. 
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Both of these windows have been restored. The entrance to the revestry is in the south 
choir aisle, the doorway being of Perpendicular character, with depressed arch, under a square 
head. 

The vaulting of this chapel indicates that originally it was larger than at present, it 
being reduced to its present size by the insertion of the wall separating it from the south 
choir aisle. A three-light Early English 

window has also been inserted in the apsidal i ^ 

chapel of the south transept : this is badly HNTRAhjrrr -tv. iBW n ' , 

filled in to replace the old Norman window. 

One of the finest pieces of Early 
English work in the church is the magni- 
ficent north porch, which dates from the 
end of the thirteenth century, and replaces 
the Norman porch. It forms the chief 
entrance into the church, and is remarkable 
for its great depth and height ; its projec- 
tion from the aisle wall is over forty feet, 
and, including the room which was added 
at a later period above the porch, it is 
over fifty feet in height, so that it rises 
almost to the level of the parapet of the 
clerestory. 

There is a space between the clerestory 
wall and the south wall of the porch, as the 
porch is not continued back beyond the 
aisle wall. The entrance to the porch is 
through a fine, deeply recessed archway 
eleven feet clear in width, with Purbuck 
marble shafts in the angles of the recesses, 
moulded capitals to the shafts, and an 
elaborate arch mould above. The jambs of 
the inner doorway are also elaborate, there 
being clusters of Purbeck marble shafts on 
each side, from which spring a very fine 
arch mould. This arch mould, as well as 
that of the outer entrance, impinges on 
cylindrical cushions rising from each capital, 
and so all the mouldings are not continued 
down to the abacus level. This also happens 
to the mouldings of the inner arches of the 
window recesses to the north aisle of the 
nave, and to some of the vaulting ribs in 
the same aisle. 

The doorway is divided by a slender pier, from which spring two cinquefoiled arches ; 
and in the tympanum of the enclosing arch is a quatrefoil, the upper part of which projects 
to form a canopy with a gabled head. The side walls of the porch are divided into two 
compartments, each composed of two pointed arches under a larger one, with a cinquefoil in 
the head. On the inside of the west wall of the porch is a recess, with shafts and foliated 
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cusps, which is said to have originally’ contained a desk and to he the place where the Prior 
met the parishioners and signed deeds. The buttresses are boldly projecting, and are placed 
on each side of the entrance, and two on each side of the porcli : they are in three stages, and 
finish under the parapet. The porch is elaborately vaulted, ])ut this is not the original work, 
as it was entirely renewed about 18(30. The room above the porch proper was prol)ably added 
in the fifteenth century, and is finished with a very fiat gable, at the apex of which is a 
fine cross. This room is lighted by two pairs of narrow single-light windows on each side, 
and another pair on the north face, and was used as a belfry before the present tower was 
built, traces being found of holes in the walls for beams supporting the bells, as well as 
traces of louvres in the window openings. At present it is used as a choir-room. 

DECORATE! >. 

X good deal of the Early English work is very late in the period, approaching the transition 
to the Decorated period : but the work which can really be classed as Decorated Gothic is con- 
fined to the magnificent reredos and rood screen. These two features, however, form splendid 
examples of Decorated treatment, and must be seen and studied to be properly appreciated. 

The rood screen dates from late in the fourteenth century, and forms a very substantial 
division Ijetween the nave and the choir. The west face of this screen projects considerably 
westward of the east walls of the transepts, and the east face rests against the two eastern 
piers of the crossing. The screen is about 84 feet wide, so that it is wider than the nave, 
nearly 17 feet high and over 7 feet in thickness. There is a narrow opening in the centre, 
giving access from the nave to the choir ; and the roof of this passage is covered with a small 
though elaborately decorated vault springing from corbels. From the north side of this 
pas^5age a staircase leads to the top of the screen. The decorative scheme of the screen is an 
elaborate one ; the base is plain, then comes a row of (puatrefoil panels, each with a plain 
shield in the centre : above come two tiers of canopied niches, the upper tier containing twelve 
niches in the width of the screen, the lower only ten, owing to the doorway in the centre. The 
returned ends of the screen are decorated with similar niches. The lower niches have pedestals 
of rather an elaborate type, each pedestal consisting of four short shafts with detached bases, 
])ut with capitals which intersect and are covered l)y a single abacus. These capitals are 
ornamented wdth various kinds of foliage, and in all probability figures were placed on these 
pedestals at one time. The rood is said to have ])een taken from the screen about 1540. In 
1788 the organ was placed on the screen, and this caused the destruction of the upper part of 
the screen, but after the organ wars removed the screen was extensively I’estored ])y Mr. Ferrey 
about 1848. 

The magnificent stone reredos, which is probably unsurpassed liy any in England, 
occupies the whole width of the east wall of the presbytery, which divides the choir from the 
Lady Chapel. The date of this reredos is late fourteenth century, and so is earlier than the 
choir, which is of fifteenth-century date ; it possibly may have been an addition to the 
Norman choir before that was destroyed to make room for the existing choir. In Mr. Ferrey’s 
opinion the screen may once have stood across the nave lietween the second piers from the 
crossing, forming a reredos for the western part of tlie nave, which was used as the parish 
church. These two nave piers are without the attached vaulting shafts of the other nave piers, 
and so it seems probable that the division at this point l)etween the church of the canons and 
the church of the laity was marked by a screen, even if the existing reredos never stood there. 

The reredos is aljout thirty-four feet in height and eigliteen feet in width, so that it is of 
considerable size : it is divided into three tiers, with five compartments in eacli tier, the 
central one being wider than the two on either side. In the wall above the reredos is a small 
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door ^\’hich communicates with the room over the Lady Chapel, and above this are two holes 
in which a crucitix is said to have been tixed at one time. 

The subject of the sculpture of the reredos is the tree of Jesse. In tlie central compart- 
ment above the altar Jesse lies sleeping ; on the left hand is David playing tlie harp ; and on 
the right is Solomon. Above Jesse, in the centre of the reredos, is seen a com])ined repre- 
sentation of the birth of Christ, the visit of the ^lagi, and the ap[)earing of the angels to the 
shepherds ; while throughout the screen are thirty-two smaller figures in niches representing 
other of Jesse's descendants. 

The canopied niches on either side of the central group, as well as those in the u})per 
division of the reredos, are empty, though at one time these contained figures, for the Com- 
missioners of Henry Till, mention having seized eight wooden tigure.'^ covered with silver, 
which probably occupied the empty niches. The reredos is finished with a cornice and 
cresting, the centre part being occupied by a small panel bearing the monogram LII.8. The 
canopies to the niches are highly decorated with crockets and linials, the under part of the 
canopies being vaulted. The wdiole screen is in a ^YonJerful state of preservation, and has 
hardly been touched ]>y the restorer. There is a door in each of the t'wo side compartments 
of the lowest tier, w'hich leads to a platform at the back of the altar to enable the priest to 
make the complete circuit of the altar while censing at High Mass, and steps may have led 
from this platform to the ambulatory. 

Seen in all the splendour of its original colouring, and with the present empty niches 
filled with figures, this reredos must indeed have been a magnificent sight : Init even now, 
stripped of some of its magnificence, it remains a w’orthy object of admiration to all interested in 
media* val architecture. 

PERPENDICULAR, 

The fifteenth century was productive of great additions to the church, the Lady Chapel, 
western tow’er, and choir all being of that period ; so that besides the tow’er practically all tlie 
church east of the crossing is Perpendicular in character. The Lady Chapel is the earliest 
part })uilt in this period, being finished by the commencement of the fifteenth century. The 
date can be fairly definitely decided by the date of the two tomlis in the chapel, wdiich are 
placed one on each side of the stone altar. The-e tombs are those of Sir Thomas West, who 
died in 1406, and his mother, who died in 1395. 

Sir Thomas left directions that he was to be luiried in the new Lady Chapel, and as the 
original arcading has been cut away to make room for his tomb, it is fairly evident the chapel 
must have been completed before his death. The chapel is situated at the east end of the choir, 
separated by the ambulatory from the platform at the back of the reredos. It is over fifty-eight 
feet in length to the back of the reredos, twenty-four feet in wudth between backs of wall jianel- 
ling, and about forty feet in height to top of vaulting. The side walls of the chapel, including 
the width of the ambulatory, are divided into three bays, the easternmost of which on each side 
are filled with large four-light windows, which, with the large five-light east window, light the 
chapel extremely well. The window tracery is repeated as panelling in the other two bays ; but 
without any doubt half the bay next the window on each side has also been window space at 
one time, for the panels are filled up with brick, and the iron stanchions of the windows still re- 
main. The wall of the chapel below the window level is filled with ogee-headed arcading, wiiich is 
still in a good state of preservation. The ambulatory opens into the choir aisles, with depressed 
four-centred arches about eighteen feet nine inches in height. The vault is an extremely 
fine example of Early Perpendicular vaulting ; the ribs do not spring directly from the vault- 
ing shafts, but from pendants, octagonal in plan, placed some distance from the side w’alls and 
supported by arches across the chapel. Above each pendant is a sort of sheath, about two feet 
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high, which encloses the ends of the vaulting ribs, and the undersides of the pendants are 
ornamented with carved figures of angels. The vault is an example of stellar ” vaulting 
and is composed of diagonal, transverse, wall, ridge, and lierne ribs ; the soffit of the space 
between the ribs and wall caused by the pendants being placed aw’ay from the wall is decorated 
with foiled panels. The chapel still retains its stone altar, in this case composed of a slab of 
Purbeck marble 11 feet by 3 feet 10 inches. This altar has two sets of dedication crosses, 
having been rededicated probably after the mutilation of the reredos. The east wall under- 
neath the window is decorated by a much-mutilated stone reredos, which in its original state 
must have been a very rich example. Two doorways are cut in bays of the arcading, one on 
either side of the chapel ; the one on the south side opens into what used to be the canons’ 
burying ground, and the other into the churchyard on the north side of the church, though 
originally it opened into a chapel which has since been destroyed. 

The two tombs mentioned above are placed on the north and south sides of the altar. 
These are both of Purbeck marble, and are built into the wall ; the designs of both tombs are 
interesting, the one on the north still retains the shafts supporting the canopy, but if the 
other one had shafts for a similar purpose they have disappeared. 

These tombs are elaborately decorated with traeeried panels, and each is covered with 
a flat vault. The eastern ends of the choir aisles are continued for some distance along 
the Lady Chapel walls east of the ambulatory, thus forming recesses, the south of which has 
a stone screen across in line with the end of the Lady Chapel, and forms the Draj)er 
Chantry. In the north recess, which at one time was used as a chantry, is a tomb with 
effigies of Sir John and Lady Chidioke, which was removed from the north transept to its 
present position in 1791. 

The room over the Lady Chapel, known as St. MichaeTs Loft, is of about the same 
period as the Lady Chapel, as are also the eastern ends of the choir aisles. It is reached by 
stairs in turrets at the ends of the choir aisle walls. These stairs are carried up in the turrets 
in the aisle walls to the level of the aisle roof, then by passages across the aisles to turrets 
built against the Lady Chapel walls, and so up to St. Michael’s Loft ; the staircase on the 
north side is continued up to the level of the roof. The room is a plain, low room, about fifty- 
eight feet by twenty -three feet, extending over the whole of the Lady Chapel and ambulatory. It 
is lighted by live two-light transomed windows on either side and a three-light window in the 
east end. The side walls are about twelve feet to the wall plate, and the room is covered by 
a low-pitched tie-beam roof of oak. There is a piscina at the east end, which clearly shows 
that the room was once used as a chapel : this was dedicated to St. Michael, and report says 
that it was used as a chapter-house for some time. A dilapidated schoolmaster’s desk 
occupies the site of the altar, for this room was used as a public grammar school for nearly 
two hundred years, from 1662 to 1828, and from the latter date to 1869 as a private school. 
In England the existence of an upper chapel is an uncommon occurrence, and probably the 
perfection of this one at Christchurch renders it unique. 

The exterior of the eastern end of the church is very interesting, the height of the Lady 
Chapel and the largeness of its windows contrasting with the domestic character of the 
windows of St. Michael’s Loft ; the great projection of the buttresses, the octagonal staircase 
turrets rising above the roof, all combine to make it an effective piece of architectural 
arrangement. The pierced parapet of the Lady Chapel was, without any doubt, intended to 
be carried the whole length of the choir, but has been carried only to the end of the Lady 
Chapel.* The great diagonal buttresses of the Lady Chapel are in four stages and finished with 

* Some of the stones for this parapet were left partially and used when the parapet was extended to its present 
worked after the dls^olution of the monastery, and these, length in recent years, 
after an interval of over thiee hundred years, were finished 
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square turrets, panelled and battlemented ; the other l}Utlresse>5 have ,val>led heads: tliev are in 
five stages, with well-marked set-ofik and with a r^trongly mai’ked base mould, which is con- 
tinued all round the Lady CliapeL The passages connecting the staircase turrets on either side 
of the church are carried considera])ly above the aisle roofs, and are lighted Iy means of 
narrow unglazed openings. It i.'^ interesting to note how each octagonal turret against the 
Lady Chapel wall is carried by means of a s(]ninch arch over the ai^^le roof on to the end wall 
of the aisle. The entrance to the north staircase leading to St. Michaebs Loft is by a passage 
cut through the buttress to the west of the turret : if tlmre wa-. ever a corre-'ponding entrance' 
from the outside of the south side of the ])uilding it has since ])een ])locked u}), and the only 

entrance from the ground 
level on this side is by a 
do(jrway in the interi(n‘ of 
the church. 

The western tower is 
of fifteenth - century date 
yrircn 1470l and is 11 b h'et 
in height to tlie to[) of the 
para}>et : the interior plan 
is over 2*2 feet by 21 feet 
to the west of the arch 
dividing the tower from the 
nave ; the walls of the tower 
at base are from 7 to S feet 
in thickness. It was not 
added to the outside of the 
old west front, but that was 
pulled down and tlie tower 
set partially within the 
church, taking up the space 
of the two western )>ays. 
IJy this arrangement two 
recesses were formed at the 
w’estern ends: of the aisles: 
the one on the south now’ 
l^eing used a< the clergy 
vestry, and the other, which 
contains the entrance to the 
stciiicase leading to the north triforium, Arc., w’as until recently used as a lumber room and 
coal cellar, but is now cleared out. 

The towei is di\ided into three stages : the low’est stage is lighted ]>v the west window* 
and vaulted w’ith a stucco vault similar to that in the nave : tlie next stage is the ringers' 
chamlier, lit liy small windows on the north and south sides ; while a])ove that is the belfry, 
which contains ten bells. Eight of these are old, several dating from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and bearing inscriptions ; the other two were added (niite recentlv beiim 
dedicated in 1904. 

The west entrance to the church is in the tower ; on the exterior this doorway has a 
square label over the arch, the spandrils being filled witli tracery and the arms of thel-hurch 
and the Earls of Salisbury. Above this doorway is the large west window of six lights, 
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divided into three stories bv transoms, the head of the window being filled with tracery of 
Perpendicular character. The window was restored in 1828. Immediately above it is a 
canopied niche containing a figure of Christ. Above this comes the belfry stage, which 
contains two two-light louvred windows on each face of the tower, each window l^eing divided 
by a transom. 

The battlemented parapet which crowns the tower has pinnacles at each corner and in 
the middle of each face, and is decorated by a row of sunk quat refoil panels. The roof is a 
low pyramidal one placed diagonally, and was covered with stone shingles until last yeiir, 
when the shingles were replaced by lead. 

The staircase turret is at the north-east corner of the tower : it is octagonal in plan, and 
continued up above the main parapet of the tower, and finished with a parapet and pinnacles. 
The upper part of this turret and the pinnacles on the parapet were renewed about 1871. 
The tower is strengthened by pairs of buttresses at each angle, except the angle occupied by 
the staircase turret. The ends of the aisles come against the north and south sides of the 
tower, and have windows of Perpendicular character. 

In the north wall of the north aisle a semicircular 
headed doorway has been cut in modern times. 

The windows which light the ringers' chamber are 
small trefoil-headed windows with square label over, 
and come immediately under the clock face on the 
north and south sides of the tower. An interesting 
series of masons' marks can be traced on the stones 
of the tower, some of which also appear at Wrexham. 

The present nave roof is fifteenth-century work, 
and was evidently erected after the tower, for on 
the east wall can be seen the marks of a steeper 
pitched roof, and the gable at the east end of the 
roof is also much steeper in pitch. When the roof 
was lowered the same timbers were used : these 
were shortened, and so brought about the lowering 
of the pitch of the roof. The roof consists of oak 
principals spaced about 10" 9' centres with 

tie-beams and collar beams, and curved braces 
moulded on edge extend from tie-beam to collar beam ; above this comes a second collar 
supported with struts resting on the main collar beam. These struts also carry a longitudinal 
beam which supports a collar between every pair of rafters. There are three purlins, and 
l>etween the principals and purlins are arched wind braces decorated with cusping, and on 
some of these braces are traces of painted decoration. As a matter of fact, this roof was 
open to the framing until the present stucco and timber vault was erected in 1819. The 
roof is covered with stone shingles ; and as this forms a very heavy roof covering, the roof has 
Ijeen strengthened in later times by the insertion of an extra truss in each bay. 

The choir is the latest part of the fabric, not being finished until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The earlier choir was destroyed, and the present one was fitted in between 
the Lady Chapel and the early work of the nave and transepts. The junction between the 
early and later work can be distinctly traced on the exterior, the surfaces of the wall at 
the junction not being exactly in the same plane. This fitting together has led to rather 
irregular planning of the vaulting bays of the north choir aisle, although the choir itself is 
planned regularly. The floor of the east end of the choir is raised considerably above 
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the level of the nave, and has a crypt underneath ^Yhich was enlarged in the Perpendicular 
period. 

The choir, w’hich is entered from the nave by the passage through the rood screen, is 
divided into four bays and lighted by large four-light clerestory windows in each bay. The 
style of the choir is similar to that of the Lady Chapel although about a century divides the 
date of completion of these two parts of the building. The wall space between the clerestory 
windows and the arches between the choir and choir aisles is filled with panelling ; in other 
words, there is no open triforium. 
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These lower arches have l)een more or less hlockeil up, the westernmost two on either 
side by the woodwork of the back of the stalls, the next pair are open and have steps leading 
down to the choir aisles, the remaining one on the north side has been completely filled with 
the Salisbury Chantry, and under the corresponding one on the south side stands a modern 
altar-tomb to one of the Countesses of Malmesbury. These openings are spanned by depressed 
four-centred arches, but the window arches are much more pointed in type, and are filled with 
fine tracery similar to that of the wundows of the Lady Chapel. The mouldings of the piers 
are continued round the arches wuthout any capitals, and also form the jambs of the windows ; 
the vaulting shafts attached to the piers have carved capitals, some of which, as well as some 
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of the vaulting bosses, still retain their original colouring. The vault is very similar in 
character to the vault of the Lady Chapel, springing from pendants in the same manner, but 
has bosses at the intersection of its main ribs, whereas the only bosses in the Lady Chapel 
vault are over the windows at the junction of the wall ribs. The choir vault was not completed 
until after 1500 . 

Almost the only fragments of the medicioval stamed glass remaining in the church are 
placed in the upper parts of the choir 

windows; other fragments are buried j||j|||| so-ajH choir ais it 

under the floor of the Lady Chapel, but cmapeu 

these are too small for it to be of any ^ 

practical use trying to fit them together. 

Altogether, the choir is an extremely V-*'* ^ ^ ' 

interesting part of the building, not only ^ = '■ ,/■ - ij|j||j( 

as part of the main structure, but on ” iliitsuij'’' 

account of what it contains ; for besides " V\ i j.’' 

the splendid reredos already mentioned, ^ 
it contains the fine chantry known as the ^ 

Salisbury Chantry, and also the original ^ 
choir stalls of the fifteenth and sixteenth 5 

centuries with some misereres of earlier § ' 

The choir aisles may be entered 5 
from the nave as well as by the steps W ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

leading from the choir. Both aisles are | ||rf j 
wider at the east end than at the junction = ^ '1 ! |! _ , > , v 

with the transepts. They are each lighted r ‘ ’ ' “ 

by four windows at the side and a window § g| ij'' r ' - 

at the east end, but the window on the r ^ 

south side next the revestry is only half ^ PT ' f ^ 

the width of the others owing to the ^ f jj : ' • v -'''IM 

junction at that point between the east 1 1 |j ; ; | • - ijiwMM . iS\ 

wall of the revestry and the aisle wall. § | jj ' ’ | j ; i Hnn-jl' ^ i 18^*5 i'‘ 

The side windows are all similar in type = = ■ "'.V.-p- ^l^li 

with depressed arches of so slight a curve § | ^ 

that each side of the arch appears almost 
a straight line. The reason of this is |||r 

that each bay of the interior wall is '111^'—' _ - 

panelled with depressed four - centred l||M ' ' 

arches spanning the space between the ^ 

vaulting shafts, the windows being the 

four centre panels pierced and decorated ^ ^ ' 

with tracery. The four-light window in "" 

the east end of each chon* aisle is different i„j. t uiouy. 

in type from the side windows, being en- 
closed in a much more pointed arch. In the same bay as the steps on the south side is the 
entrance to the Malmesbury Crypt. 

This completes the development of the main structure of the building, but the church 
contains some fine chantries, as well as choir stalls, and these are well worth describing. 
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CHANTRIES. 

The chantries are four in number, two being on the south, and two on the nortli side of 
the choir. The earliest in date is the Berkeley Chantry, in the second l)ay of the north clioir 
aisle. This has a stone screen front, much restored by wooden mullions, and divided by tlu' 
doorway ; the ceiling is a flat wooden one, with painted decoration. The origin of this chantry 
was not known until recently, but a short time ago documents were discovered proving it to 
have been built by order of Sir William and Lady Wargaret Berkeley, IdTo-sfl. 

The next in date is probably the well-known Salisbury Chantry, the design of which is 
attributed to the Florentine sculptor Pietro Torregiano. If it be his design the date must be 
between 1509-17, as this was the period he was in England. The chantry is in the eastern bay 
of the choir, on the north side, and can be entered either by a doorway inside the altar rails 
or by steps leading from the choir aisle. It is rectangular in plan, and the floor level is 
raised eonsidera])ly above the level of the aisle. There are two bays of open tracery on either 
side, with battlemented transoms, and the two doorways are to the west of the>e ])ays. The 
east wall of the chantry is occupied by three canopied nicdies, and the veiling is covered by a 
very elaborate fan vault, with sculptured bosses ; but the'^e bosses have been much mutilated, 
the armorial bearmgs being deleted by order of Henry VIII., the Countess of Salisimry, for 
whom the chantry was erected, havmg been executed as a traitor. The side facing the choir is 
carried u}) nearly to the level of the sills of the clerestory windows, and is decorated with 
canopied niches, and the side towards the north choir aisle reaches from the floor to the vault. 
This side restb on an elaborately decorated basement, above which is a row of canopied niches : 
then come the bays of open tracery, above which the screen tinishes again^^t the vault. At 
each corner, and dividing each of the two sides, are attached octagonal shafts, elaborately 
panelled and decorated ; the shafts are carried above the screen on the .^outh side, and 
between them are elaborate finials. The whole chantry is covered with niches and rich 
carved decoration which shows strong Italian influence and gives a decided Pienaissance 
character to this splendid chantry, even though the general lines of the design are GL>thic. 
The whole of the carving on this chantry, though about four hundred years old, is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and is as sharp and clearly cut as though only executed a 
few years ago. 

The Harys Chantry, in the south choir aisle, nearly oiiposite the entrance to the revestry, 
dates from about 1525, that being the date when Bobert Ilarys, the thirteenth vicar, died. 
This chantry has a doorway in the centre and open tracery panels above a panelled base on 
either side. 

The LTaper Chantry, which is the latest in date, is formed ])y a screen i)laced across the 
recess at the east end of the south choir aisle, and bears the date 1520, although John l)rai>er, 
who was the last of the priors, did not die until 1552, thus enjoying for alxmt twdve years 
the generous pension granted him l^y Henry VIII. on his surrender of the monastery to the 
King's Commissioners. This screen has a central doorway with depressed arch, witli eialiorate 
canopied niches over ; on either side are transomed open tracery panels, and at either end are 
cano[)ied niches. Aljove these panels is a band of lettering, and above that a sculptured band 
of decoration, Benaissance in character. The screen is surmounted hy a battlemented parapet, 
while over the centre and end niches are crocheted finials, 

CHOIR STALLS. 

The upper series of oak choir stalls numlier thirty-six, tifteen on eitlier side and six 
against the back of the rood screen. On both sides of the choir is another lower series (»f 
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stalls, numbering eleven on either side. The seats of the prior and sub>prior on either side 
of the entrance to the rood screen are canopied, the only other canopied stall being that of the 
precentor, at the east end on the south side. 

The arms of the stalls have quaintly carved figures, and so have a good number of the 
misereres. In the upper part of the panels, at the back of the upper rov' of stalls, are carvings 
in low relief ; and above these panels is a boldly projecting coved cornice, with pierced parapet 
ornamented with pinnacles. The style of the stalls is Late Perpendicular, and, judging from 
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FIG. 19. — CHRISTCnURCTI PRIORY. 


the subjects of some of the carvings, the panelling at the back of the stalls is later still. The 
misereres generally date from the same period as the stalls : hut some are much earlier in 
date, and probably belonged to the stalls of the original choir, the earliest probably dating 
from about 1200. These old misereres were found amongst lumber, and now replace some of 
the later ones which have been lost or stolen. The subjects of the carvings on the stalls are 
not by any means all sacred ones ; satire and caidcature are frequently seen, while political 
subjects are also made use of. Probably the finest of the misereres is one dating from about 
1300 ; it is much undercut, and is an e.xcellent piece of craftsmanship. 
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LATER WORK AND RE>TORATIONS. 

After the completion of the choir, 1502-20, no structural work wuh undertaken, and 
nothing seems to have been done in the building until the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when about 1<S19 Garbett inserted the stucco and wooden vault of the nave. This, however 
much one may dislike it as a sham, undoubtedly improves the proportion of the nave, and 
certainly has some justification ; for a vault was originally intended to cover the space, though 
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there are no flying buttresses, and the walls have scarcely sutficient strength in tliemselves to 
resist the thrust of a stone vault, even if there had been sufficient means availa))le to erect 
one. The west window, as previously stated, was restored about 1829. 

Mr. Benjamin Ferrey did a good deal of restoration in the south nave aisle, and restored 
the upper portion of the rood screen in 1848. Most of the windows of the south aisle of the 
nave were inserted in Mr. Ferrey’s time and are all of Becorated type. 
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One of the Morst effects of modern restoration is seen in the apsidal chapel of the south 
transept, for here, although some of the original ^York is preserved, the effect given is that of 
a modern copy of a Xorman chapel, and the charm of the original work is lost. This work 
w*as carried out about ISGO under the Hon. C. Harris, Bishop of Gibraltar. The Xorman 
areading on the wall of the south aisle of the nave has undergone much restoration, some of 
the bays ])eing entirely modern work. 

The exterior of the north transept has also been extensively restored, as may be seen by 
comparing the illustration of it in Britton's Architectural Antiquities with its present state. 
In 1871 the upper part of the stair turret of the tower and the pinnacles on the parapet were 
renewed, and since then various repairs have been executed, including ^even entirely new 
roofs and the underpinning of the north side of tlie nave. At the present time restoration is 
proceeding under the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, B.A. 


MATEPJALS. 

In conclusion, it will be of interest to mention the materials used in the laiilding, as given 
by Ferrey, The Xorman round tower is of limestone from Hendon Hill, in the Isle of 
Wight, and probably the piers of the nave are of the same material ; the north side of the 
nave and the north porch are of Binstead stone, also from the Isle of Wight Ahese Cjuarries 
are now worked out) ; and the part of the church east of the transepts is principally of 
Purbeck stone. Purbeck marble is used for the shafts in the door jambs of the north porch, 
while the Draper and Salisbury Chantries are of Caen stone. Whether it is owing to these 
stones being of good quality, or whether the purity of the atmosphere is the principal cause, 
it is remarkable what a wonderful state of preservation the buildmg as a whole is in. A con- 
tributory cause to the preservation of some parts of the building, notably the reredos, has 
been without much doubt the way in which they were covered with whitewash at one time, 
and a debt of gratitude is due to those who, even without intending it, helped in this preserva- 
tion. This coating of whitewash was removed about 1810. The fine detail of the chantries 
and the sharpness of the mouldings generally are as clear now as if they had only been 
executed within the last few years. 

Most of the oak roofs are covered with lead, but the roofs of the nave, the IS^orman tower, 
the Early English chapels on the north transept, and the south transept and apse are covered 
with stone shingles. 
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CHEOMCLE. 

Royal Commission for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments in England. 

A comimimcation froiij DowninL’’ Sireer addressed 
tu the President states that the Government have 
deC'ided to aj^point a PlOVciI Commission to Ee^^ort 
on the Preservation of Ancient Monuments in 
England, that it is considered desirable that a 
lepresentative of the Institute should he a member 
of the Commission, and that the President is in- 
vited to nominate some one acquainted vrith early 
and mediieval architecture vEo would he prepared 
to serve on the C jmmis^ion. The President has 
nominated Mr. Leonard btokes. who has accepted 
the nomination. Lord Bun^hclere is to be the 
Chairman < f the Commission, and sittings are 
expected to begin in October. 

International Competitions. 

In accordance with the Eesolutions and Eecom- 
rnendation of the Tilth International Congress 
{London 1906)'^ a Special Commission of seven 
members — consisting of MM. A. Weber (Austria), 
L. Bonnier (France), L. Xeher (Germany), John AY. 
Simpson (Great Britain), M. E. Canniz/aro (Italy), 
Eepulles y Vargas (Spain), and G. 0. Totten 
( Enited States) — was appointed by the Permanent 
Committee of these Coiigre~>ses to consider the 
various reports and communications'^ received 
from MM. Guadet and Tredat, the Committee of 
the Society Architectura et Amicitia ” (Amster- 
dam) and ‘'Bouwkiinst en Yriendschap ” (Rot- 
terdam), MM. Cannizzaro, Harm and, Totten, Eey 
and others, and to report thereon to the next 
Congress (Vienna 1908). After repeated meetings 
and discussions, the Sx^ecial Commission condensed 
the matter put before them in the form of twelve 
Eesolutions, which, as translated by Mr. John AV. 
Simpson [F.), Acting Secretary of the British Sec- 
tion, are as follows : — 

1. International Competitions should be reserved for 
except! Dnal occasions of a really international character. 

Yule Tfafisactions of the Congress, p. 517. 
j Ibid. pp. 495 to 517. 


2. Intcinatiumd C uinpetitiun" ma\ be either open 
tu all architects viruout in\it:uion or hniitcd and liy 
invitati- tU. 

Lmiited and uuitLd coinpLtiUons may cull^i8t ut a 
'iineh -Ta_;c. 

huinpetition- open to all nIh.uIJ be ludd prthraldy 
111 tu i I -<ta^L s, 

d. liif '• cOTiditMR< " td‘ TiUtU’n uittnal Gompctitii'iiN 
aie U) la idciitiiai loi all LOiiipcii:.>r-. 

Xu dia\’,inL; <>< tlucunicii: 'Ui-iuittcd "huunl la tain n 
into cun-idLratiuu cxctpt thu-e -ptcnUt^d m tlu c*in- 
diiion'^. 

4. Tin in^trui til - 11 - to l i.-nqa iiini’^ ^lurald -laie 
deriiiiiel\ tin Cuiidu-on- ui tin cumi'L atyun, .nul matn-r^ 

I un-idi.ud dt -li ibk -liould nut In .ctt tu tic option of 
competitors. 

d. In limiT<_d and invited eiiinpLtitiuii" tin eonditiun^ 
-hould lie lidh di taiUd andi sliould inquiie tin -(.liLme 
to i’L Tui’y (Ua elupcd. 

Ill CMiiipLtULiUii^ open to all. tin. cuii.iiiiun-- -hu'tld 
cxpre-"' t’ e iLLimnLi. it.pi.ii i, ua nt'' in oa nt rai lerni'' 
anil hiiiii tile numner an I -Lale oi tiie *iiauinL,n to the 
liiimmuiii iucn'>-ary lor tin- jur\ to iindti^tand tin 
de^i_n-. 

Tile condiaons -huuld inijune d-.-innn to be -nb- 
nntti.il anonyiiniu-U muhr im.uto in il l ih-t -tc.ge. 
and to In -iciied by the autbor in the >^ 00 --nd -ratrt-. 

0. Ill ibjuble Lompctiiiuin the (.onditioiis in the 
rir-L -L.ige '^Imubi be tho-e fa Luuqntiuoiis L'j'en to 
alb and in thr Second stam as iho-e for bnnted and 
iiiMitd competition. 

Ih-ign- -enited in tin tii-t -taon iJidv laii be 
admitted to tin second starte. 

7. Tin coiiditii>in uf a Lompetitioii -h-aild be}>ub]i-lied 
and placed at tin di^po-cfl uf C’-'inpetitui- t-n the -aine 
date in ah cuuntriLS. 

Tin dati nl dequmli {cxaEncnd by tlie earner’s 
receipt, uhich nnnt be -Liit i-n to the jure i- to Ijl the 
date of clo-iiiy the competition. 

t:>. The condition- niu-t bt drawn np in on-. oib\ of 
the lour languages otMcially admitted at the Inter- 
national Gonortr'Ses of Arcliuects of lUOO ! London i 
and 19()S lAdennap : Engli->li. Ibnucn. Cieiinan. or 
Italian. 

The condition- -hould be prepared in eonsult.itioii 
with expern need nrchitect-. 

9. The jiny of an International ( i>iiipetitiepn shall 
eonsi-i of -e\tn architect^-, all (*1 dilftieiit nation.ilit\ , 
one of whom ^hab belong to the conntiu which iimti- 
tutes the competition. A legal tiutliority. nominated 
by the adminntratioii promoting the compeiitiou. 
shall presiele in order to insure regular procedure, hut 
biali hav(' no \ote. 

The meinhers of the iurv hy acd jtting noininati()n 
shall be lield to have declared tlieiii'^elves to have no 
niateiial intei (‘St, eitlu i' dirtctly or indirectly. ni tlic 
execution oi the woik the ct of the competition, 

10. It is desirable in Internaiional Com}>etitions, 
and especially in tin prehminary stages, that the exact 
limit of cost -hall not be iixed, in order to ban e full 
liberty to the artistic conception of competitors, 

11. The total value of the pi't-miums tt) bt* awarded 
shall be at least double that of the fees payable upon 
tlie execution of the work if it had been entnisted to 
an architect without competition, 

Tlie principle immt be enforced that the carrying 
out of the work be entrusted to tlie architect placed 
first, subject to the condition* in iurce in the countrv 
promoting the competition. 
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The aulonnr of the pri/o ^hall not be dcclucted irom 
the amount ol the fee^ i:)a\able. 

In the e\ent of tlie ])t.mun or corporation promoting 
the competition wi-hing to rc-erve the right to pass 
over tile architect place el iirst. the conelitmns of com- 
petition must '^tate tlie term's or compensation. 

bhoulel the work not be executeel, the same com- 
pensation sliall Ite title. 

In all cases the authors of designs submitted retain 
all artistic iiuht lu their elcsign and in the bmleiing 
dieted iroin it. 

I’i. In mis:] e -stage competitions all the designs 
sliall bu exliibited ni a -uitable place aiiel for a sufticLent 
Time to enable all competitor to \isit the exhibitifUi. 
which sliutilel be advertised beforehand in the profes- 
sional papers. 

In double competitions there shall be no exhibition 
alter the llrst award. All tlie drawings shall be placed 
under :?eal and exhibited ^ubsC(|uently together with 
the designs in the rinal eompetiticm. 

The lull lepui’t ut the jurv e:i\iug their reasons for 
the award sli.iH h^ pubh''ihe‘d before the opening ot the 
exhibition lor the mtormation ol all parties interested. 

The above Eesuiutions were read at the closing 
meeting of the ^henna Congress and approveel of 
generally : but at the* subse'jiient final meeting of 
the Permanent Committee Mr. John W. Simpson 
(Great Britain! pointed, out that in order to render 
them really elfective the various nations adherent 
to the Permanent Committee should be given an 
opportunity of considering and confirming them. 
To this end he moved that a copy of the Pesolu- 
tions be sent to each section of the I’crmanent 
Committee with a request : — 

1. To consider them in detail, and return them 
to the Secretary-General (Monsieur J. M. Poupinel, 
of Paris) with their observations thereon. 

2. To appoint one member of their section to 
meet the other delegates at Paris with full powers 
to discuss the said Ee^olutions and settle a final 
and definite Eeport. which shall be held to express 
the views of every nation represented on the 
Permanent Committee. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and it 
was finally agreed that the meeting of the delegates 
should take place during the second week of No- 
vember next. The observations of the sections 
have to reach the Secretary-General at least three 
weeks before that date, to enable him to prepare 
the necessary classification and comparative report. 

As it is particularly important that the delegate 
appointed to attend the meeting at Paris should be 
fully informed as to the views of British architects 
on the subject, copies of the above Eeport and 
Eesolutions have been addressed to the Competi- 
tions Committee and to the various Allied Societies 
of the Institute, with a circular letter inviting 
suggestions and observations on the Resolutions. 
Architects in the home district desiring to ofier 
suggestions are requested to communicate them to 
the Competitions Committee of the Institute, and 
members of the Allied Societies to their own 
councils. Such communications must be made 


early in the month of September, as the reports 
from the Allied Societies and Competitions Cum- 
mittue have to be in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Institute by the 30th. Clear indication should 
be given as to the Eesolutions to which suggestions 
relate. 

London Building Acts : Proposed Amendments 
re Thickness of Walls. 

At tliL last meeting of the London County 
Council before the recess the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following report : — 

111 accorikuice with the uiKlertaking iriven in the 
Council by our Chairman, we liave cavemlly cuimdcied 
the question of the amemlment and consolidation of 
tliL London Building Acts. 

AVc aie of opinion that the existing building lav,-^ of 
London leqiiire amendment in several directions, and 
that there i^ a pressing need fur their cuiisCilidation, 
but we do not Sec oar way to reeonnnLn'line the 
Council TO deal witli the important questions invoLed 
until suiiie deliniti decision is come to with ngard to 
the Housing and Town Planning Bill now^ before 
Parliament, and, it the Bill become law. until the 
Council has had an opportunity ot considering the 
effect of its provisions. The Bill as it -tands no: only 
ahects Part II. of the Londuii Building Act iJsdi, 
wdiich iLgulatOb the furination and widening of streets 
aiiel the erection of binlelings abutting upon -^Treets, but 
possibly other pans oi ih.it Act. In the circumstanecb 
w'e think tliat it w'ould be useless to aiteiiipt to pro- 
mote legislation in the next Aessiuii of Parliament lor 
the general amendment of the Building Act^. though 
W'e propose proceeding with the consideration of the 
general (piestion at the cailiest possible moment. 

There i'^, how'ever. one important matter which 
shoulel be elealt w ith in the ^-ession of I’arliament of 
1909, MZ., the use of steel construction anel reinforeed 
concrete in buildings. This method of consrruciion 
was not contemplateel in the Act of 1894. and there is 
no doubt that a change of the law in this direction is 
necessary in order to meet modern lunlding recjuirc- 
ments, and we have been strongly urued bv the Loyal 
Institute of British Architects, the Institution of Cnil 
I'ingineers. and the Surveyors’ Institution to promote 
legislation witli that object. Under the Lundeni 
Building Act 1894 the walls of all buildings must be 
ed the thickness prescribed by the first sclieelule of the 
A_e't, wuth the effect that the walls of buildings mainly 
constructed of steel or reinforeed concrete have to be 
of a greater thickness than is necessary for stability, 
tlius unnecessarily diminishing the tloor space of the 
binlding'=J. 

The Eeport concludes with the following recom- 
mendation : — 

That application be made to Parliament in tlie 
8ession of 1909 with a view to the amendment of the 
London Building Act, 1894, so as to facilitate the use of 
steel or reinforced concrete in the construction of build- 
ings, and to make any necessary provision wfitli regard 
thereto. 

The Institute Contract Form. 

One of the subjects discussed at the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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hold at Birmingham recently, was as to ways and 
means of making more universal the adoption of 
the R.I.B.A. Form of Conditions of Contract. The 
following motion was broiuoht forward : — •• The 
Conditions of Contract issued by the ll.I.B.A., 
aial approved of by this Federation, havine: now been 
in continuous use since -Tuly 1903. during which 
time they have been found to iiive general satis - 
faLtion. the Council be, and are. hereby instructed 
to appro.ich the R.I.B.A. with the object of obtain- 
ing their suppDrt in a united etrbrt to extend the 
Uee of the-e Cuuditions to districts that have not 
already adopted them.’' On the -uege-tinn of the 
President, Mr. C. H. Barn-ley, of Birmingham, 
the Vvords “With the co-operatiuii of the Institute 
of Builders, should they think it de-irable.” were 
in-erted after “ R.I.B.A..’’ and the motion was 
carried. The following supplementary lesolution 
wa^ also carried : — “ That the admini-trative cjin- 
mittee approach the Government I>cpaiLni:uit- and 
thevariou- as-ociation- and dirterent local authori- 
ties in order to obtain rec-gnition of the national 
foim of contract, and that the Federation and local 
ass jciations be recommended to f^ How u]') any action 
of the National.’’ It was also resolved to regue-t the 
abimini-trative committee to con-ider the desira- 
bility of approaching the other societie- of architect- 
with the view of getting them to adopt the Form 
of Contract. 

Council Appointments. 

The following appointment- to the In-titute 
Standing Committees have been made bv the 
Council under By-law 4<) : — 

Anx ConniTTiu:. — Sir Astjn AYebb, R.A. "F.' ; 
J()hn Belcher, A. R.A. T’. • George Frainpton, 
R.A. ; T. Raffle- Davi-on ~JLA. ; Geotfry 

Luca.- hi.'. 

Liteloture Co:\niiTTEE.- -J. D. Crace ; 

Fraud- Bond H.AJ ; G. II. Fellowes Prynne ~F. ; 
C Harrison Townsend 'F.' ; C. E. Sayer hi. . 

Practice Committee, — Ernest Flint TF.' ; 
J. Douglass Alathews [F. ; AV. E. Riley 'F. ; 
Thomas Henry AAMtson 'i‘h ; AAh G. AAulson "F . 

Science Comahttee. — F. N. Jackson [JI.A.] ; 
A. AAh Aloore jF.l; F. T. Reade, Assoc. AI. Inst. C.E. 
[/Fd.j ; Lewis Solomon [F .] ; T. II. Alarkham H.h 

Air. Edwin T. Hall, ]7cc-Prcsh/c//C has been 
nominated by the Council to luguv^ent the Institute 
on the sectional committee on Bridges and General 
Building Com- true tion (Chairman, Sir John AAMlfe 
Ibirry, K.C.B.) of the Engineering St-indards Com- 
mittee. 

A/'acant London District Surveyorships, 

The London County Council are ab )ut to 
appoint District Surveyors, under the London 
Building Act 1894, for the districts of Einsbury 
and Fulham North. Applications must be made 
before 28th September upon the official form, to be 


obtained, tOLieiher wAli particulars of the appoint- 
ment, from the Clerk of the Lond(Mi County 
Council. County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.AAh 

Welsh Historical Monuments : Royal Commission. 

The King has app anted a R )yal Commis-ion to 
make an iii\entory of the aiiciLiit and liistoriLal 
monument- and construction- c )nneeted with or 
illustrative of the coiuemporary culture, dvili-a- 
ti"n, and c aidirion^ of life uf the people in AAhiL- 
from tlu earlie-t tinie<. and to -p^citv tho-e whidi 
seem most wortliy of pre-ervation. Tlu Commi- 
-ioners are ; —Sir John Rliv-, l\nicipal of Je-u- 
Colltgt. Uxtord : ih'ofe-eor Anw\l, ALA., lh*o- 
fessor of Celtic in tlu University College of AAhiks, 
Abery-twyth ; Proie-sjr R. C. Bosaiupiet. Pro- 
fes-or of Clas-icil Arch i ology in the Univer-ity 
of Liverpool: Air L. A'inc-iit Evan-, -ecretary i)f 
the Cymmrodorii'in Society; Alderman Robert 
Hughe-, J.lb. Pi'e-ident of the Cyniinrodoriun 
S -cTety : the RlV. Grinith Hartwell J-uus. luctor 
of Nutfiebl : and Lieut. -C dMiel AAL L. Alorgan, 
R.E., late of the Orlnance Survey. The -ecretary 
1 - Air. Edward Uweii. of the Ind.a Otiiee. 

Dr. Evans's Work at Knossos. 

The Tu .c - of the 27th iii-t. publi-he- a long and 
most interesting communication trom Dr. Arthur 
Evans, in wLich the brilliant and indefatigable ex- 
plorer render- account of hi- iate-t di-eiverie- on 
the site of Knos-os. in Crete.'*' Some extracts are 
given below as far as space permits. 

... It mav be reiiiembeie 1 that we:^t ct the Palace, anJ 
LnnneCt^I with jt h\ a hne et pa\ el v. ay — tile tilJe-t roail 
in Euiope theie h.i'l alie.uly It-en biouaht t>^ Imhit part of 
a Coiniilti.ihle ilepeii'h iicv liclutlinv a reuiaikabie -hiine 
with tetnh i(h-.R con-i^tim uf .en-'tesijue enneutiuns of 
natural stone The shiiue e’.nitaiinn:^ the^e images “ not 
male hy han<F helnnge'l iii'heT to tile deealt net* of tile 
HinCan civilisation an>l to tlie latest period of the buiMine 
inIku Its L'rieinally looinv di^pusition liad lieen >acritieed 
to the Cf >nvenien«"e of puoiej, ('conpants. Rut the laiee hall 
on the edit bcrdei oi thi^ hou^e with it- peiistyle and 
literal Colonnade would have ti)and a wuithy plaee in the 
Palaee it-relf, and this and other ffatnres pointed to a re-i- 
dence ot eieat impuitanc.e. The tiirtlur e -.plniation of thi'- 
’ Little Palace'’ wa- uigent. but the undertaking was one 
OI eon-ideiable ditticultv and expen-e owin^ to the tact that 
It iiin into the 'tf'pp -ideuf a lull l'u\ t-u d aljo\el)v anolue 
wood. JJfciieath the loo^'^ ot till-, nuueo^er. there lava 
touch inteneiiir c -tnituiii con-'NiiUL; of tlie leniains ot a 
^eue> ot unimportant Gieeo-Roman homes, the wells of 
^^>lne half-uo/en of the-e being earned down through the 
MmiMU hoor^ helow. ];ut the r« ^ult ha^ been quite woitlt 
the labour. The builuing hu^piovedto be of extraordmaiy 
diiuen-ion-', and, tliougli iu» ijinpletely excasated at one 

Among the tir-.t lu ( ount- ot Cietan exploration wa-» 
the Paper lead before the Institute by Di E\am him-.ejf 
in lliui, entitled A I 3 ii<]'--eye \ low of tlie Minban Palace 
of K110--0-. Ciete ■’ Mipphuiented bv Mi. Theodore Fyfe'- 
I^a[)ei on the " Painted PUi'^ter r)L‘<(aation at Kno->^ov 
Lutli Papei> Will lit; found in the Ji cuxal f' r * 2 uth Oecem- 
bei, P.iirj. 
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point, occupit' an aita ut u^el 1K400 ^<|tiaie feet, v.ith ii 
trontage ot inoie than 114 feet There wt^re within it no 
less than four '.epaiate stone 'staircase'?, one of which, in 
aiUlition to ih»- two lowci tintiits, lenniin^ ot -tops 

fallen from ahu\e, ]!ioMug the existfiice of at lea-«t two 
'•torey^. 

The lelu - fi.un'l within tlie i)Uil*ling ^how that it^ toun- 
(hition dates troui the cloee of the nnddle or the \eiy 
heginning of the late Miiman Age. in othci w'oriB. troin 
about the seventeenth century before oui era. A perfor- 
ated ^caUione wa^ found here of a unique character, 
beaiing an in-cription in the earlier edaas ot linear charac- 
ters on two faces. Among the \a3es brought out. one 
with u high -pout represented quite a new* type or painted 
vessel, di-playing on both -ides papyrus group- rn relief 
suspended from triple knot- with fi-h between them. The 
discoveiy of remain- of a painted ves-el or •• rhyton.” in 
the form of a bulls head, with a small perfoi.aion to the 
mouth, as if it had been used for libation^, led me to 
expect the vicinity of a domestic shrine euihei than that 
containing the feti-lies. 

This expettdticn was speedily eonhrme'l by our finding, 
hard by, a chambci with two -tone pilla.i- of a kind -<> 
often associaltd with iitnal remain- in the Cietan build- 
ings. and m the shaft of a contmuuus <Uain two fuither 
cult objects, appaieiitK deli^ed from a chamber abene, of 
which the “pillar lOom “ mu-t have fanned a kind ot 
crypt. One ot these was the remains oi a stepped ba-o uf 
steatite, provided v iih <i -ocket above- — in othei w'oids, 
the typical base for the shaft ot one of the sacred double 
axe- of the ('retail sanotuarie-. The other objett, the 
greater part of whitdi was preserved, was a ve-sel of the 
same black steatite in the shape of a bull's head, repie- 
-enting a ’* ihyton," for ritual u-ago. like the clay example 
already discovered, but of far more elaborate woikman- 
-hip. The modelling of tin head and curly hair is 
beautifully executed, and some of the technical details are 
unique. The nostrils aie inlaid with a kind of -hell, liki 
that out of which cainco'^ are made, and the one eye, 
which wa- perfectly preserved, presented a still more 
remarkable feature. The eye within the socket wa- e it 
out of a piece of rock crystal, the pupil and iris being 
indicated by means of colouis applied tv thv low( i t.uc of 
the crystal which had been hollow'ed out and has a certain 
magnitying power. The hoi ns, which seem to ha\e been 
of wood, had peiishcd, imt -oine remain- of gold fod found 
with the object evidently belonged to their oiiginai co^er- 
ing. Til e artist who had wrought thi- beantitul w'ork had 
engra\ed on the ba( k of the neck a kind of signature or 
personal mark in the -hape of a mini.iture engia\ing of a 
bulks head facing Almo-t at the last moment of the 
excavation thi- “Little Palace" wa- found to have an 
imexpeeted e\ten-ii,>n to the -outh-east. 

l*I-('o\ 1 Klh- IN Till I'MACr. 

Rut It i- time to pass on to the Palace area propel. The 
covndvv 01' tic/ib on the southern fiont, the tii-t 

section ot which W'a- <liseo\ered last >car, ha- been traced 
westwards to a point where, at theelo-e ot the early period 
of the Palace hi-t<ny, it was deliberately cut into to atl'onl 
additional room foi a building on a lower terrace level im- 
mediately to the south. No considerable structure had 
been hitheito su'^peeted on thi- part ot the southern slope, 
and the discovery of this building, which may reasonably 
be suppostsl to have been .i Palace dependency, took u- 
completely by sui prise and gave lise to some interesting 
developments. The space left between the well-pieservcd 
back wall of this house and the cutting beneath the inner 
line of the c) uptuporticiis had been largely choked with 
ma-si\(‘ blocks troni this fiont of the Palace, probably at 
the time of its final catastrophe. Here, too, weie numeious 
other relics huiled by tlu' same overthrow fiom the rooms 
and repobitoiie- of this pait ot the building. Pragmentavy 


as many of them are, they make up a kind ot epitome of 
the wdroie Liter civilisation of the Hinoan lords. ^Ye have 
here glimpses of vanished tieasuie. -pecimens of ^aried 
teehni(pie, si<le -light- on Minnan cult such as are supplied 
by a bronze votive figure and by the fiasment- of a -eries 
of laigL jais with designs of -acied double-<ixe- and altar 
horn-. There were other tine examples of the painted 
\a-e- in the later “ Palace st\ie"and heap- of painted 
stucco fiom the walls with -ainples of many brilliant 
de-igns. One of the best preserved pieces shows the 
protile of the face of a youth, in fiont of which is 
seen the richly embroidered loin-cloth and girdle 
of another at a somewhat higher level. It may be rea-on- 
ably concluded that this had formed part of a processional 
design analogou- to that of the Corridor of the Procession, 
but in this ca-e on a atairca-e wall. The Palace had been 
picked too clean of jiiecious metals at the time of its de- 
struction to leave much to hope for m that direction, but 
among the minor relics found was a tine gold-mounted 
intagUo of lapis-lazuli, exhibiting a man behind a lion. 
There w'eie fragments of beautifully cut erystal bowls and 
boxe-. and the Renaissance ait of “ back-wovk " on crystal 
w'as leprcsented by a pLujue with trace- of a ininiatuie 
design of a braiding with isodomic masonry. A very curious 
discoveiy was a rough -tone box containing samples of 
te-seixp tor mosaic work, each of a ditt'erent material — 
rock crystal of two kinds, clear and smoked, amethyst, 
beryl, lapis -lazuli, copper, and pure gold. Among the ivory 
relics is a piece ot a plaque, apparently derived from a 
casket, with a relief— extraordmaiily undercut — exhibiting 
the toiepart of a gritfin seizing a bulk The fine modelling 
of this reliet, us concentrated foice. and the imaginative 
anatomy of the monster's -kull proclaim it to be from the 
hand ot a master. Fragmentary as it is. it can safely be 
said that if this object stood alone it w^ould -utficiently 
attest the extraordinarily high artistic level of the civilisa- 
tion that produced it. 

The contiguous building, tor wdiich this cutting into the 
original -outh front of the Palace was made at the close of 
the iMiddle Minuan period, may well have been an official 
lesitlence. The basement rooms, orre of wdiich had a row* 
of three central -tone pillars, displayed a peculiar itv 
exemplified by other external houses. Where in the 
Palace it-elf there were ahvays wooden post- were here 
-tone door jambs, perhap- a symptom of incipient scarcity 
of timber. Another point in which this aird other sur- 
lounding houses ditfered fiom the Palace it -elf w'as the 
greater wealth of metal objects, the pie-ence of wdiich w'as 
doubtless due to comparative neglect bv treasure seekers. 
Lndei one of the three stairca-e- of this, house w*as found 
a nest of siUer bowls and a very beautiful silver jug. and 
one of it- cellars contained a deposit of bronze arms and 
implements, including three saws. In another building 
that came to light immediately east of tln^ wxis found a 
still moie important bond of bronzes. These consisted 
of a magnificent tall ewer, a large ba-in. three tripod 
caldrons, and a bionzc saw nearly six feet in length, 
probably used tor cutting -tone. So, too. in a house dis- 
covered on the north borders of the Ikilace there occurred 
anothet bronze tripod caklron and a hoard of bionze 
implements and w'eapons in perfect condition. 

The new’ exteii-ion of the palace to the south-west, the 
existence of cvhich w’as discovered last year, has now been 
explored, and seem- chiefly to consist of another laige 
otlioial lesideiu’e. But, in spite of all our efforts, the still 
more interesting problem of the deep rock-cut vault under 
the southern porch has not yet received its final solution. 
Its section now appears to be more that of a sugar-loaf 
than of an oven, and by means of a small shaft sunk down 
through the later filling, it was possible at last to reach 
its rock tloor at the extraordinaiy depth of about 5*2 feet 
from the oi iginal summit of the cupola. . , . 

Its great antiquity is ascertained by the fact that the 
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c\irlie-t Palace foundatioiis aie caiiie*! deep down into it, 
and the lclte^t leinains of it" tilUiiLr only u*ach to tin- 
threshold of the Middle Mm dan A^e Hence it i" rt aton- 
al )lf* to hope that it may e\entu<iliy thiow "Oiiie new U'^hi 
on the Eaily Mindan culture that immediately pit cedes 
the ,uu>at of the Cretan Palace". 

nii: loMD" oi MomiLO". 

A" u i". ]iow't\er, the postponement of uui hope" in thi" 
respect has iieen soiuewhal compensated by the disLO\ei\. 
in a neighboium^^ area of the "outh fiont. of a well-dehne<l 
hoU"e tioor jlyin." below another ot “Middle Mino.in" 
date). Containing a rich stole ot potteiy belonging to the 
“ Early Minoan” class. It is the fir-t time that we have 
jiropeily represented at Kuos so s this pieliimnaiy phase ot 
the gie.it 5lindan culture, the impoitanct ot wliich h.i^ 
been receiving signal illustiation from the discoveiies 
made this season in the east of the island by the Anieiican 
exx^lorer Mr. Seager. In the small island, once piobably 
}H-ninsula. of Mochlos he ha" opened a seiic" ot ossuarv 
tombs vith iieh contents all belonging to this early period 
Thanks to Mi. Stager's kindness, I was able to be pie-ent 
at part of the excavation, and 1 have his courteous per- 
mission to mention some of the lemaikable lesults o’n- 
tained. Perhaps the most "urpiising weie a series of small 
gold objects including tine chains — ^as beautifully wi ought 
as the best Alexandiian fabiic" of the beginning of oai 
era — artiticial letnes and tiowers. and ( the distant anriei- 
patmu "luely, of the gold ina-k" of the Mvceme gla^e■') 
gold bands with engraved and /cpuus^e eyes tor the pio- 
tL'ciive blindft tiding ot the dead. Another lemaikahie 
fear me was the abundant series of miniature stone vast". 
di"plaving git^at \aiiety in form, and cut nut ut the must 
beautiful nt.tive mateiials, though betraying the stiong 
in due nee oi protodynast ic Egyptian models. And lieie 
the Kno-'ian e\idence canies u- a step fmthei. Near, 
and appaiently belonging to the same -tratum as that 
eontaining the Eaily Muinan (ILl va"t ' lefeired to on tile 
south border of the Palace, was found a fiagment of a 
tine dioiite bowl of Egyptian fabiic and matmial wlinli, 
like another '-imilar fragment touml at an eailiei stage of 
the e\c.L\ ati' in>. \erv clo-elv ic-embles a diorite bowl 
found in the tomb of King Snefeiu. who-e date according 
to Di . Edwaid Me\er’s i educed \ei^inii ot Egyptnin 
cbronolo-ay. ]>. :^s40 ut , though uuiny would "till cairy it a 
millennium liighei, 

llIL nOMFs'lIC pUAKlLU. 

It niav be "aid that the iceil work ot exploiation begiU', 
where wlmb-ale excavation end-^. Supplementaiy re. 
-caKhe- ha\o been ( oiitnuied tbruughout tlm J'.il.u e aiea, 
and in caiiviiig out thi" work of re\i-ion we wem fortu- 
nate m again -ecuiing the "ei vices of Mi. 'Thcniloie E\tf, 
the architect to whom the eailier plan" of Kno-^o" were 
tlue. The analy"is of the slieids contained in the undi"- 
turbei] paU" of walls and foundations has bt en found 
specially usetui in determining the relatue chionologv of 
\,iiu)us part" ot the building, and its .iichitectuial stiat id- 
eation mav now be regaidedas fairly determined. A great 
pa It ot the Pabiee pl.ui ha" also been t hoi o uglily re- 
modelled, and it has been pos.-ible to add or complete 
main impoitant feature", e-pecially on its "outliem 
borders and in the northern portico. The outlines of the 
noith-ea"t hall, with it" peristyle and stairc.ise. ha\e been 
vecoNcied, and a new’ lavatory lui" come to light to the 
noith-west. Moreo\er, the examination of seme plaster 
dvf'fis again-t the "OUth wall of the Hall of the Houlde 
Axes has revealed traces of a throne of wood with a high 
hack like that in the w’est (piaiter of the building. Hanked 
by "inail columns with con \ ex duting. This, the principal 
h.ill ot the “ Donie-^tic Qnaitei,” may therefore be re- 
LMi'led a" a leyai leception loom 


Aug. lit OS 

It is in till" donu-tK tpiaitei wheie the uniain" of upper 
"toie^N- all itio^r in i \ idence. that the woik of I'W.nation 
his lUNulved tin ile^n lest le-jioii'iljlluic- Tllr woodwoik. 
pioM"iona!ly imeited loi the -nppoit ot tiie upj er tb o* - 
and giilieiie". has pio\ed iii'-udn lent to withstand the 
\ lo'eut ( \tu me- ol thf (’letan < liniaie. The ciaiid -tair- 
CM'-ie indeed, h id bveu ahead\ lesLlI- d tiom it" ptuiiou- 
p '"itioii and Ml C’loi-lian to who-r i jn-tiuctp.e 

ability tins woik wa" dut . wan Intppily t'U.ibled to rome out 
.igain till" -ea-on to lollow up iIil woik of eoii-i*i \ ation in 
tne boiiKiing region Thank" to hi" edoit". iho tloor of 
tliL adjoining uppci cotiidoi ha" bt e.i tboiou^bp o "tip 
poitt 1 .ind at till 'ame time tit* aufinv, ot tin lowei 
galleiy. loukiiia on the lichl well ot the Hill ot tlw Double 
A\e-, opi 111 d out a ta"kwliiih imohid tbi ia'''ng into 
tiuii oiiginal po"ition ab »\e it" itstoiid lintel of o\t. i " 1 a 
toii^ weight or "Unki n IiIolK" Another window clf the 
“Coiiit oi the Di"t lit" hd" been opened out in a -imilar 
way, an<l the pa\od tloor m tiie loom abo\e, which is 
danked bv a "t nu bench m po^ ’ion ha- iuiii leion-ti- 
tuted and pLimaueiitiy "appoiit.d. 

In the neignboui itig ” ( uieeii'" Megaton" a -nil mote 
-eiiou- gue-tioii L on I ion led u- loi thi", the mo"t latoie-t- 
ing ot all tile Palace hal ", iLinai'iiMl e\j)o-ed to tlie 
lapidly decomp.j-oig tOiLsS ut tlie element-. To put It iii 
a position of permanent -enii ity iM\ul\e'i noth me le-s 
than the rooiine o^e^ the whole aiea. a- a pieliminaiv to 
which the omnt wn.iden colnnui- anil pillai- had t** be 
le-toied in -tone and a laige pa it oi the ea-t wall i eco li- 
st r acted. Ml. Doll - eneigy, hoae\ei. lia- been tgual to 
the ta-k. and thi.s con<ideiahle undertakin-a ha- now- 
been 1)1 ought to a -Licces-tal cuiielu-ioii The glazing 
over 01 tilt' light colli t on the ea-t side of the Hall eiiable- 
it to fulnl the function of a -mall P ilace Mii-eum. in 
which -onie riiit painteil jai- ha\e .ilicady Ijctui pLiced, 
and It is to be hoped that the remains of the w*all painting 
tound he^e. re})re-c ntmg dolphin- and otlier d-he- amid 
sea -pi ay, may be ultimate! v -et up once mote acainst the 
wall to which they belongi d. The -hape and < olmiring ot 
the column- and cajjitaL ot the adjoining portu-o have 
liet'U lepiodnceil fiom di -ign- -applied by uthei wall 
painting" thednaiiof tlu' iniui -i-Ltioii ot tin* hall ha" 
been pjitlv lestoieil. and the culunui ot the miici iIco\e, 
that-ci\ed as a hath-iooin, ha- been modelled attei one 
of the dated example- of W'hich impie--ioii- weie pic- 
s'‘i\cd in an inqduMUin of the • I.ittle Jkilace.' 

It i- speciallv intere-ting t > note that not only the 
geneial teatuics ot the ' " M< gaion ' have been 

thn- le-uscitated. but witli them the original -v-ti ni of 
lighting. Fiom the opi-n couit to liie cast and the 
narrower area that dank- tin- mnei -ci lion of the hall the 
light poui- in between the piei- and column- just as it did 
of old. In coolei tone- it -ttal- into the httb- h.itli-room 
behind It diinlv iliunnne- the painted s[nral fiieze above 
its white gvpsiim d.ido and tal - below on the "in.ill terra- 
cotta bath tub, -tanding mindi as it wa- left sonu three 
and .1 half millenniums btek. Tlie little bath bc>ar- a 
painted design of .i eliiiaetm that maik- the clo-e ot the 
great “ Pal. lee Slvb*' P>v wlmm w.i" it la.-t u-ed * Pv a 
(^ueen, ])erhap-, an<l niolliei foi - )ine Hop** of Minos ” — 
a llope tliat hilled. 

American Architecture. 

liHll Jfhjust P,M)S. 

To th(‘ Editor Journal U.LILA., — 

SiK.— I have reatl with interest 'Sir. .Vhix'y’s 
letter in the current number of the Jot Kxvr,. So 
far as my observation goes, the shams in American 
buildings in respect of pi as ter work are all in tlie 
showy interi trs, whore it is carried out with great 
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elaboration. The walling itself, although perhaps 
only a skin, is of costly and lasting material — ejj., 
granite, marble, splendid brick, and terra-cotta 
dressim^s. Seme mi Hi. naires’ palaces are entirely 
of granite — statues, car\ing, Ac. Eight million 
dollars’ worth w^as quarried in three States alone 
in 1906 , an increase of one and a quarter million 
over 1905. The new Cathedral and Central Library 
in New York are being constructed of granite and 
marble. In fact, it is humiliating to a Britisher 
to see these monumental buildings going up 
regardless of cost, many by order of the (lovern- 
ment, while he knows of colonies under his own 
Sovereign’s sway where they are in financial straits 
and obliged to build necessary municipal buildings 
of stucco, and cut out all interior finishings except 
those of the meanest and cheapest kind. — Yours 
faithfully, Edwaed ^Y. Hudson [A.]. 

Mr. Medland Taylor (of Manchester) : a Correction. 

In the notice of the late F. H. Oldham, of 
Alanchester, in the last number of the Jouiinal, 
Mr. J. Medland Taylor (whose office Mr. Oldham 
entered as pupil or improver in the year 1861) was 
referred to a^ ** the late.'' We are happy to state 
that Mr. Medland Taylor is still alive and in active 
pract’ce at 7 Chapel Walk^, Manchester. The 
writer renders his sincere apologies to him for the 
error, and his ackno^^ ledgments to Mr. Isaac 
Taylor Mr. Medland Taylor’s son, for calling 
attention to it. 


THE LATE HEC.H STANNUS ;F.l 

B Y" the death of Mr. Hugh Stamms, which 
occurred on the iSth inst., at his residence. 
The Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey, the Institute 
loses a staunch supporter and a keen and strenuous 
worker. His coiinection with the Institute dated 
from the year 187H, when he passed in the Class 
of Proficiency the old Voluntary Architectural 
Examination, and with such distinction as to be 
awarded the then newly founded Ashpitel Prize. 
In 1877 he won the Institute Silver Medal for an 
essay on “ The Decorative Treatment of C ms trac- 
tive Ironwork.” Elected Associate in 1880, he 
proceeded to the Fellowship in 1887, his sp insor 
on the latter occasion being his friend the late 
John D. Sedding. Mr. Stannus gave valuable 
service to the Literature Committee, of which 
during his many years’ membership he rarely 
missed a meeting, besides devoting much time 
and labour to one or other of its sub -com- 
mittees. He was a constant attendant at the 
General Meetings and other functions of the 
Institute, taking part in the discussions, and on 
two occasions contributing Papers — one, in 1882, 


on ‘‘ The Artistic Treatment of Constructional 
Ironwork ” ; another, in 1884, on “ The Internal 
Treatment of Cupolas in general, and of St. Paul’s 
in particular.” He was also an occasional con- 
tributor to the Institute Journal. 

Hugh Hutton Stannus was horn at Sheffield 
sixty- eight years ago. He came ot an old Irish 
family, and was the son of tire Lev. Bartholomew 
Stannus. His architectural education began at 
the local School of Art under H. D. Lomas, a late 
Felbxv of the Institute. He afterwards studied 
under Alfred Stevens, eventually becoming his 
assistant, and remaining always his devoted dis- 
ciple. The acquaintance began through his being 
ai tided to the celebrated foundry of Messrs. Hoole, 
at Shelfield, then engaged in the production of de- 
signs by this master. Mr. Stannus identified himself 
closely with the technique of foundry work, and some 
drawings of his for metal production were selected 
for the Exhibition of 1862. He assisted Stevens 
in the production of the Wellington Alonument at 
St. Paul’s, and prepared a design (not, however, 
carried out) for the decoration of the cup^Ja of 
the Cathedral. When in 1903 it was decided to 
complete the AVeliington Monument in St. Paul’s 
by the addition of the equestrian figure of the 
Duke, one of the first steps of the authorities was 
to acquire Stevens’s plaster model, which it 
owed its preservation to Mr. Stannus’ s care and 
foresight. The Satiirdai/ Hevieic, which had 
strongly advocated the monument's being com- 
pleted from the material left by Stevens, paid the 
following tribute to Mr. Stannus : — “ The nation 
owes no little gratitude to this pupil of Stevens 
for preserving at his private cost this precious 
document, which was allowed to take the chances 
of the auction-room at Stevens’s death, instead of 
being guarded in a museum. Mr. Stannus further 
helped the Committee by the lean of drawings 
that establish Stevens’s final intention about the 
pedestal of this group.’’ The model had been al- 
lowed to remain in the crypt of St. Paul’s, minus 
the Duke’s head which Mr. Stannus bad sawn ofi’ 
and preserved separately for greater security. 

Mr. Stannus studied for a time in the Architec- 
tural School of the Royal Academy, under Mr. 
Phene Spiers, and started in independent practice 
in Loudon, in the neighbourhcod of Kennington, 
in 1879. His early commissions included the 
alteration and decoration of a church at Shelfield ; 
the offices of the Phmnix Brewery at Bedford — an 
admirable example of town architecture ; the in- 
terior architectural fitting and decoration of a 
mansion at xAscot ; the Sunday School Centenary 
Monument ; and he built for himself about this 
period The Cottage at Hindhead, Surrey. The 
late Air. Sedding, in proposing him for the Fellow- 
ship, testified to the thoroughness of Stannus’s 
acquaintance with Classic architecture, both on its 
artistic and scientific sides, and also to the exten- 
sive study he had mad(' (d* painting and sculpture 
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as subservient to architecture. Mr. Stannus assisted 
the late Mr. Fergussoii in some of the illustrations 
for his books, notably in the case of St. Paul's and 
the Parthenon ; and he \Yrote an e^say on the 
History of Founding in Brass, Co^Dper, and Bronze, 
which secured for him the “ freedom and li\ery’' 
of the Founders' Company. A few months agt) he 
was sworn in as subAVardeii of the Company. 

In later years Mr. Stannus dov^ited hinist If 
almost entirely to literary work and teacbiiii?. He 
taught for a tune at the Hoyal Academy luodelliiig 
Schools for architectural students, lectured at 
University College and at the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington : was fur two years Direct r 
of Architectural Studies at the Manchester School 
of Art, and subsequently lectured at the evening 
schools of the Architectural Asscciation. He was 
Cantor Lecturer in PsUO and l89s, and in 1901 
delivered a course of lectures in the Applied Art 
Section of the Royal St ciety of Arts on ■■ Roman- 
esque Architecture in Xorth Italy.” He had paid 
several visits to Italy, and a few years a^o was 
engaged for a season ^dth Professor Flinders Petrie 
in Egypt. His puhlislied works comprise the large 
and very important folio volume A/rVed 'Steven s 
and IIi^ ]\ urk (l!S91i; Dcc-,_:/ ai ivc Ticaiment nf 
Xatural Fohdii(‘ (ld9D; Den>i ailvc Treat me nt or 
Artijicial Foliuae (ls95i : Theory of Sto> .atioa ii 
Applied Art I SohLo Print loles or Foini Fe^rpt m 
Applied Art {lb9s). Some FuimpJcs af Foiniin- 
esqiie Architeetin'e in Xo,th Italy (1901). He 
revised, for the third Engli'^h edition, ^leyer’s 
Handbook of Onuiment. 

In compliance with Mr. Stannus 's express wish, 
the funeral ceremony wns kept as simple a;^ p- s- 
sible. The remains were cremated at Woking on 
Saturday, the *22nd inst. 

SOME KECOLLELTioNS OF THE LATE 
IHSrH >5TAXXES. 

Lv 10 Them Spurs F. . 

I am <|uite unable to den.ite for certain when I 
first met Stannus, but I imagine it may have 
been in ISTI, and at the Architectural Ab^ocia- 
tion, I vas attracted to him at once- first, in 
consequence of the pleasure which it seemed te 
give him to render service of any kind ; and, 
secondly, because he always seemed to attach 
great value to the advice I gave him. Beyond the 
fact that he was a pupil of Alfre 1 Ste\ens, the 
sculptor of the W('llington monument in St.PauFs 
Cathedral, I am not acquainted with the details of 
his architectural training, hut I recollect that be 
was anxious to impro^e his knowledge of de'^ign, 
and although he was ohler than any other student 
then in the architectural school of the Riyal 
Academy I persuaded him to present himself as a 
probationer. (In his admission as a student I 
recognised at once the grasp he had ot the princi[)les 


which giiukd the Italian revivalists of the sixteenth 
century, and there are few architects at the present 
day — and that is saying a great deal - who would l>e 
able to rival him either in design or in draughts- 
manship. Thirty yeai*'i ago. therefore, he was much 
in advance of any < ther student, and I am certain 
that, if he had had tlie chance of winning some 
important competition, he would ha\enuide a great 
name for hinuelt. He ^ent in a <et of drawings 
for the ureat American competition for the Univer- 
sity of Califoiina, but as he had no knowledge of 
the French method ot tinting architectural draw- 
ings he -'tood no chance as against either the 
French competit U'S or the American architects who 
liail studiid in the 1 cole dt^s 1 ieaux- Art- at Pans. 
I compared his design with that of the winner of 
the competition, a Erenrh architect, and found that 
lie had conceived a design similar in plan and 
setting-out to the fortunate winner, hut showing 
more knowledge of the peculiaritie- of the ^ite and 
the undulation- of the ground. He had. in fact, 
mastered the problem better than any tUher com- 
}ietitor. hut the ab-euce of the -'ectiunal drawdngs 
wljich chaiacteiDed the other dt -^igns placed him 
at a di-advantage, a- hi- de-ign was not apparently 
understood by the judg s. 

Stannus alwa}^ telt that his weake-t -ide was 
the lack of a practical acquaintance w'ith construc- 
tion anil the writing of specihcation-^ ; hut as he 
passed the A^s ciate^’ examination in 1873 and 
carried off the Ashpitel Prize the ffr^t year it w*as 
awatrded, hi-> practical knowledge must have been 
acquired at tbat timo. He bad also the courage of 
liis opinion'-, a-- one of his first jobs warn a little 
house he built for himself at Hind head in Surrey. 
\YhGn obliged ti> Icicate himself either in Manchester 
or London he u-ed to let this bouse, and from one of 
his tenant'^ I had the ino-t favourable account of 
its comfort and solid construction. Another tenant, 
an Anicrican, w\is so charmed with it that he again 
and again offered to buy the property. As poor 
Stanmm hoped ^o^ne day to be able to retire there, 
he always lefused to part with it. 

I have mentioned Stannus’s connection with 
Alfred Stevens. At the time he entered the Academy 
schools, in 1872 «jr 1M73, uwdng to the action of 
the then First Commissioner of Works, ^Ir. Ayrton, 
there was some cbaneeof the Wellington nieimuual 
being taken out of Stevens's hands, and he told 
Stannus that if tliat wxue done he w'ould sinasli up 
ail his w'ork. Fortunately, through the medium 
of ^Ir. Leonard Cullmann,'^ this course w'as not 
taken, but I recollect Stannus’s trouble and anxietv 
through tlu‘ whole peri off. 

It !- tu t’m-^ same Mr. t’offmanii that we ao* iiidebted for 
the Ste\ens\ Uou-a on the railing foimerly existing at the 
Ih'iU-li Mnscuii! H(' knew tlie ii onfounilei ^ w ho obtained 
tht ('ontraet tor the railings which were designed by Svdney 
SniiiKe. Die model m.nie tioni Mi. Sinirko'- «lraw mg of a 
'Seated lion wa- nn^atisfactory. and tlie iron founder appealed 
to Ml. C'ulliminn who into)ilui ed Stmen- tm the woik 
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Somewhere about twenty years ago Lord (then 
Sir Frederic; Leighton prevailed upon the C )uncil 
of the Loyal Academy to establish a modelling 
school for the architectural students, and Stannus, 
who was well known to the President, was ap- 
pointed the first teacher, F(-r some years it was 
a great ^access ; but, adding another evening of 
attendance at the Academy school, the students 
diminished in number, so much so that Stannus 
telt he was not earning his salary. He came to 
ask me. therefore, whether I should object to his 
giving a course of demonstrations on classic mould- 
ings, iliu'-trating his subject by drawings on the 
blackboaid. I was (Uily too glad that he should 
introduce this new training. I should like to 
have attended his lectures, but I saw his notes 
and soiiiLUimes the drawings he had made, and 
they vrere quite admirable. Either from this or 
otlier causes 1 think he felt that his mission lay in 
teaching, and he gave a -^eries of lectures at South 
Kensington, and had, I believe, a numerous class 
there. This, as also his ^vork in the Academy 
.schools, was given up when he was appointed master 
of the architectural school at Manchester, to which 
he devoted one or two years. In later years he had 
lectured in various towns, and the Architectural 
Association has had the advantage of his teaching. 
I have understood that he had for some years devoted 
himselt to a book on the Cia>sic orders, a subject 
on which be had considerable knowdedge, having- 
made tours in Greece and Italy and taken photo- 
g-raiplis of the best known examples. 

Personally I shall feel his loss very greatly, for a 
month never passed without his calling to see me 
to a^k my opinion on some knotty point, and I 
feel I owe a great deal of such knowledge as I 
possess to the searching enquiries he was in the 
habit of making. The students of the Architec- 
tural Ass.X'iation and the members of the Art 
Workers’ (iuild will greatly deplore his death, as 
he eniild always he counted upon to render a service 
when it was required in an emergency. 

'2'2iOI All(JUr>l llMIS. 

THE INTEKKATIONAL AKT CONGRESS. 

By Fkancis Hoontm ,F’. . 

I T was wdth great dittidence that I acceded to the 
request of the Editor of the Joiunal to fur 
ni^h some account of this Congress for the 
cnidance of our members as to its aims aiul objects 
anti the trend of the discussions w’hich have taken 
place, and I ask the indulgence of the authors of 
papers, w'ho have been all too briefly reported. 

At the outset 1 should state that this is the third 
(’ongress, the first having been held in Paris during 
the Exhibition of 1900, the secoml in Berne in 
1901, the present in Loudon during the first Aveek 
of August. 'Ilio purpose of the Congress is ‘‘ the 


development of Drawing and Art Teaching and 
their application to Industries.*' The Earl of 
Carlisle, of Nawmrth Castle, w'as elected President, 
the meetings wxre chiehy held in the Hail of the 
Imperial Institute, w’hilst a most comprehensive 
Exhibition of students’ w^ork occupied some of the 
new’ galleries in the ^'ictt)ria and Albert Museum. 
The 1,^00 members attending were for the most 
part art teachers, official delegates from some thirty- 
seven countries, including almost every Continental 
nation of Europe, with some of our must distant 
Colonies. Whilst both Scotland and Ireland w’ere 
adequately represented, our Home Guveimneiit 
regrettably maintained an apparently stolid indif- 
ference to the importance, both educational and 
commercial, of the subjects dealt with and the 
opportunity ot taking counsel wdth experts of other 
countries. The President in his opening address 
alluded feelingly to this al^^ence ot official recog- 
nition, and urged the need of strenuous effort to 
arouse public interest in the value of artistic train- 
ing in the schools throughout our land, in view’ of 
the increasing competition in every branch of in- 
dustry and the advance of cultivated taste in every 
part of the world. 

Amongst the earlier Papers w’as one by Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, of Manchester, upon ‘‘ Disseminating Art 
KnowTedge,” in w’hich he described the effort ot 
the Committee of the Manchester Art Museum 
since its foundation in 1877. Its work consisted 
in estahli'^hing loan cullections of caretully >elected 
pictures tor use in elementary schorls, with 
natural objects illustrative of plant and bird life 
in the locality, together wdth such objects in art 
forms. No part of the Museum had more in- 
liuence for good than the model sitting-room and 
bedroom prepared by the late W'illiain Morris and 
iMr. AY. A. S. Benson, wdtli a view’ to show visitors 
that even a small house might be made artistic 
and attractive. Its inlluence has already extended 
to America, w’here Professor Goodyear has estab- 
lished collections on a large scale in connection 
with Brooklyn Museum. Following naturally w’as 
a plea for improvement in the environment and 
dwellings of the people, and for the better physical 
and manual training of the children of our cities 
and villages. 

Alonsieur A. Keller, of the F.cole Noniiale of 
Saint-Cloud, also dealt with *G\rt in the School 
and Home,” insisting that the teacher should sup- 
press his owui individuality and teach his pupil by 
the observation of Nature to develop in himself 
Some feeling of appreciation of art, growth of taste 
and the sense of beauty surely following. M. Keller 
suggested that the regulation book-pri/es might be 
superseded by really w*ell- framed engravings, and 
that the cultivation of liowers should be encouraged 
amongst children. AI. Leon Biotor advocated com- 
petitions to encourage the artistic embellishment of 
dw'elliiigs, school buildings, and even shops, and the 
publication of general art manuals for the use ot 
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teacher'^ in the puKlic eleinenrary ^cliooh. Miss 
E. P. Hught<j a former principal ol tlic Cambridge 
Training Collegt^ tor Secondaiy School-, dealt with 
the value of [/iLtiiivs illustrating lessons which, 
whilst dtc 'rating the Lhis>-i‘ooms, w.aiid torm the 
nucleus of a pictina^ calh ry. Ctuiiimiirinu on the 
striking appieciation or art in Japan, Liinongst rich 
and poor alike. l\Iis- Iluahes te-tiliul to the result- 
ing love ler the drdicate tieaiuiis eif nature and the 
most retiiieil beauties ut iirt in deArc-c^s scarcelv 
credible by MsIous to that inteLestniA country. 
“The T)cA‘ lo]aiient ot rubiic Tast./ in Art ” vas 
dealt with by i\Ir. T. iJeleaty Dumn, Chairman ot 
the Scottish C 'niinittee. llo da. dared that the 
poveity of aitistie appi-eciaiion ,it houie retiected 
Itself in the search for cheap and tawdry novelties, 
lie had no faith in improMim public ta-ieby leci^* 
iation. Their Work lay witli t'ne yoiuie, and he urued 
that a pjrtion of the Time now ulven to dmwing 
might ad vaiitjgeoii-ly be utilised in impartinL; Iniow- 
ledgeof the hist ay and piindples ot au. TtiUs t'ne 
ait-idea would he deVel.-ped, and, if art was t\er 
to ]>e either than a weatnie-s m later veai-. pu}'il- 
iiiUst early hecoiue accustorned to re.<aril seulpture 
and architecture with intdlinence. W'hat were 
commonly called minor aid ludius trial art-; ot a 
peoplcc were their univer-al aiul evciw-Jay arts, aii'l 
these retiected tile pb'jple s culture as certainly as 
dill their literature and ,irclntecture. I me prop ir- 
tion-, sounbi con-tiuctiun, anisuital'ie enriciinicni. 
Were cpialities which made tor beauty : but their 
recognition and appreciation Were not instiiiLtWe. 
Erawing, modellinn'. and colourinn Avere some ot 
the means I>y Avhich they mmht hope to develop 
and direct scdt-acti\ ity, hut it was not on these 
alone that the traiiiinn of the yoiinu in ait-idea 
re.sted. The time -eeiued ot)portiine for au etlort 
to add t(j tho hand <ind ( ve trainiinj >udi renulai' 
and p j^itive iiistiuetioii lu the evolution and ])rjn- 
ciples of art iis would hva.l to an intelligent pereep- 
tiun ol lieaiiU, and a culinaKil judenr nt on the 
part of pupils as Would contrdait^ to their intel- 
lectual anrl social well-beimj. ihoteSsor Jdrestord 
Pite, who so uhly directs the Architectural >dio'il 
of the Koyal Coliucc of Au, took jUit in thn Mib^e- 
4uent discus-uai of the ikipeis. He claimed tliat 
the simple-t nil alls of dis-cminatine art was to 
avoid dusociatiiiA it from lift. : that history should 
l)e taucdit l>y hut uic art. The Creek au wju 
it pai t i-f Cntit life. ddie classical teaidiing 
at our univer-ities lost half its pow'ei* and halt its 
iutu’e^t wlifii dis-ociated frtjm cLissic tirdueologN 
and classic ,ui. It wms to him tutraordina i\\ that 
Students ot Ci’ttk literature and thought Aveie not 
deiinitely tiMiued in the kiKAvledge of (Irt'ck 
architecture and scul[>tnre. It wais the sauu' wutli 
the Kenaissanc-'. The moimmt they dissociated 
art fianii history the\ lost the real meLniing of aid, 
for life wau thouglit. He concluded liy stating 
that the (Uie soveiaign way oi ilisseminating s.miid 
ideas in art and in t'levatinu public taste wais to 


employ goiad architects and to put up good build- 
ings. Suh-t(]uently. in the Lecture Theatre, Mr. 
E. Couke, ot “Laxana,'' Wimoledon Park, lectured 
on “ Ex})erimentN in Teaching Drawing adapted to 
the Pliihl's Aature." with illustrations by which he 
deiiionstrati d, as the rt sult of long and close 
obseisation, the natui al muscular movement^ of 
tlu \euiiL! chil lA aims and its mental im}iressiun 
ot liviiiA foinis, both of which he utilised a^ the 
basis (it extrcises tending i>y gradual staues into a 
dt \elopiiient of form and pattern which by retieti- 
tum t>^‘'.duced a deeoiati\e scheme, and formed the 
toiindatiou for design and colour stutly. the whole 
beinu worthy of carciul c 'iisideration by those 
dealing wuth the Very young. 

(dll Tuesday, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Jiilin (dorst, ih’Dfe-^s^ir Lethaby read a Ikiper on 
•* Apprenticeship and Education,'’ contending 
that e lucatiou bad become t )o bookish. In--.tead 
of leaining directly how t(^ draw’ in the ''inqilest 
and \et suicSt way, the pnt)il has now* to follow* 
variius -ubdivisions in artiiicial compartments, 
Comprising freehand, iiiodtd ilrawing, })erspecti\ e, 
life-draAving, .vc. Tlie great end should be pro- 
duct! m : the great thing was the trade —the craft, 
and sudieit.nt culture could be hung to any bUth- 
cient trade. 1 >raw’iiig wa> best taught along with 
apprentiecbbip to a craft. < therwuse it became so 
gfuieralised that it was difficult for the ordinary 
student to see its a})piieation, and it became only 
a “ subject." The old masters, as W’ell as the 
modeiui inabti m. regarded their school btudies from 
“ tile life " as woi-k to he laid up for reference; 
hciice “life-drawings” heCMine obbervatiuns of 
attitude and action, forming s,> much stock-in- 
trade. The professor urged liis own view' that all 
art training siiould he in close relationship to some 
eiMtt. IMi. E. P. Taylor, late headmaster of the 
ihrnnmgham School of Art, dealt wdtli the ** Or- 
eLinisation of Profes-;ional Art Training,” inci- 
dentally quoting tq)tly tlu' dictum of Idmer-'on that 
“ th ugh w'e travel the worM over to find the 
heaiitiful. we must curry it with us (*r we find it 
not." This faitli had no placa' with the world in 
g» iiei ah including, with comparatiAely few excep- 
tions. the cultured in even ihi' educationists. 
Th(‘ danet'r Avas great in art teachingu as it 
AV.LS the Cinderella of eilucation, admitted only 
on sutferancc', and not as esbiaitial. We luul 
coiiH' to coiisidei oui's(dves as not an artis- 
tic nati )]i, despite tln^ fact that our w^orkers m 
forimr times biulr those cottages ami manor- 
houses with theii* fuinishings wdiich wen' now 
regal •ded as art treasures. There Avim an impera- 
tive iie^'d c ) get back that seime of iitness and 
right-doing. It followed that until art Avas made 
an essential in all our universities and schools, in 
the same mamu'r as other esst'utials, the primary 
ohjoet of t( clinical craft and art scliools must be to 
de\elop and train the innate vision of beautv. 
Thus Avas provided by drawing, using the word in 
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its widest sen.^e. “ Imagination in Figure Compo- 
sition'’ was dealt ^^ith by M. Tardo^, PrcdV^sor of 
Composition in the Eoyai Hungarian Colk^ee. Buda- 
pest. He held that after anatomical study and the 
anic Illation ot the joints and their proportion, 
action drawings from imagination could made 
to show the human figure performing physical 
movements, the right grouping ot tigures being 
as important as the correct delineation ot the 
simple figure. Mr. ]). M. Berry .spoke on *• Crafts- 
men and Scho' )ls of Art ” and the need of inculcating 
the decorative factor inti) every sphere of handicraft, 
lamenting the present insignihcant inlluence of 
schools of art upon local industiies. Protes'^or Paul 
Valet, of Paris, followed in a similar strain, and later 
Mr. Francis Black, of the Camden Sch( ol of Art, 
London, .spoke on the “Co-ordination of Ait- 
teaching,” suggesting the formation of Consultative 
Committees consisting of employers, employe'^, and 
the local authority. Avho would oiler sugge^^tions 
as to the practical side of the training, and secure 
that the students should be steadily trained R>r the 
Avorkshop with a reasonable hope of being ad- 
mitted. Manufacturing centres such as Birming- 
ham, Sheffield. Burslem, Nottingham, and Man- 
chester have their schemes for transfer from the 
elementary to the evening intermediate school Avell 
in hand, Avhile London has initiated a similar 
system at CamberAvell and Camden. 

On Wednesday Papers Avere read up m The 
Training of Teachers in England and M ales ’ and 
npon“ Art Training Abroad,” from Avhich it AAoaild 
appear there is universal dissatisfaction Avith the 
present system. Professor Nadler, of Budapest, ex- 
plained that at the Royal Hungarian College of 
Art, diplomas Avere awarded after examination in 
figure draAving, modelling, freehand, perspectiAe, 
architectural draAving, decoratiA'e drawing, hist ory 
of art, pedagogy, and Hungarian literature, but he 
claimed that the teaching ot draAving should be on 
a par Avith the other subjects of the curriculum, and 
that the teachers should have the same >tatus as 
the rest. Professor Bere'^ford Pile explained the 
sA’stem of training at the Royal College of Art. 
Many local authorities have scholarships tenable 
at tlie College for a live yeiirs’ course, consisting 
of six months’ training in each of the four ‘Schools 
of architecture, design, decorative painting and 
modelling, Avith sculpture, folloAved hy three ye.irs 
of specialisation. Mr. Eger ton Hine, art master 
at IlarroAV, urged the introduction of draAving into 
all university" course^. The folio Aving day was 
spent in the consideration of “ Art Education of the 
Young,’ ’ as Avell as Museum co-operation in teacliing. 

Bearing in mind that consideration of teaching 
Avas the essential purpose of the Coiigiv^s, much 
original thought and experience Avere embodied in 
the speeches and discussions. The exhibition of 
draAvings in one of the neAv galleries of the Victoria 
and Aliiert Museum Avas of extreme interest, illus- 
trating as it <lid th.e Avork of State schools in 


Era nee. Germany, hAvitzerlaiid, Hungary, Hollau'l, 
S\Aedtn, aiul the LTiited States ot America, our 
Colonies of Canada, Ncav South Wales, Cape 
Colony, Scotland, Ireland, the Provinces and 
Londmi, A\hich was remarkably well represented. 
The Tii^titute Council must ft el gratilied that it 
voted substantial liiiancial siippoit to this Con- 
gress tlie nature ot whieh Asa< no\ el, exceptional, 
and extremely useful. 


IIKVIKWS. 

ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 

-Iji Aruini'f :> oiilci o/?-/ pltutst- > ich 

I'll I'//’'/ T^lr h'l Ot 1 >' st I. nCt W’- I uj ilt > 

/-'// •/. <•/ r/.e .inii i icioi 

'<■'>. T or.d a Xtic lyO-s. 

I*} III lie./it.e /;. 7’. *,*4 IL Ilium, li'.C'. 

Mr. J. B. Robiiisou has. in a A'olume of 
'2'26 page^, attempted to teach the underlying 
principles AA’hich goA'ein the massing of the parts 
of a building so tliat the coiiipo'^inoii of the AAhole 
shall be harmonious. 

Undoubtedly there is miieli in Mr. Re.biiison's 
theories that might bt- ot ^ome si rA'ice to the 
architect in designing hi'^ buildings, but it seems 
to us that Mr. Robinson is inclined t > he too ready 
to lay doAvn the laAV and as'^uiiio that architectuial 
c imposition an exact science. 

The author’s object appears to be to raise the 
poAver to deGgn to tlie dignity of a science, biii 
for onrseh'es Ave must frankly admit that this 
seems imp s^ible. 

In chapter x’x. on “ A^ymim trical Composition.’ 
reference is made to a modest house Avliie-h appears 
to liaA'e i)een designed in accordance Avith the 
author’s precepts. There is noth ng very striking 
in its c mipo^ition : it has a front door in the 
centre or nearly so, and a cii\ ular bay on either 
side: iuit such a design, Mr. Rohiii'-on consider^, 
“ is Avonderfully improved if small differences are 
introduced. If one of the bays is lo feet across, 
make the other 14 : and. keeping the roofs of tlie 
same pitch, let the ridge of one Avork out a feAv 
inches below that of the other, ^lake the room 
in Avhich the Avider hay occur'- a foot or two Avidor 
than the corresponding rooin. thus bringing the 
entrance out ot tent re, and place the central 
AvindoAV above it "till a few inclifs more off’ centre. 
These dLergeiices aaIU be distil iguisliable only 
to a critical pi’ vfo"sional obser\t‘r, and A\ill ofttui 
be overlo )ked eA'en by him, Avhik* they Avill add in- 
credibly to the softne"" of effect of the completed 
Imilding.” 

Noav if this is a principle go A'ei ning the com- 
position in one building the same principle should, 
Ave assume, hold good in tlie composition of all 
buildings. The greatest artists the Avorld has ever 
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known do not appeal* to have adopteil this prin- 
ciple in the de^iuni:? of the Greek temple'^. But 
as deepen is really a matter of ta^ite and not of 
science we do not want to dogmatise. 

The book is profusely illustrated with examples 
of known and imaginary buildings, whicdi ?^[r. 
Robinson aldy critiei-es. 

G-EOKCrt: Hubbard f \ . 

S^OME OLD ENGLISH ART. 

. 0 : .,i Ed’iliivl ihifid'i t\> Kuiah f'in,i mia 

I'cfj. B . t/ V,t . ' iB> a X-dt ini c f 
Ci)yii> ‘ "T IB. .f,/' inij 111 M</ '>:■>' /d ( ' . S>' 'a 

/ O'l C'^.'hie< 4 '-i. Lojo] I'.tOS. )s 

rr\ O'rcts of " The Si idlO. '[ 

Alth.aigh bearing the above comprehensive 
title, the special spring number of the Stwll<^ is 
none the less welcome, resolving itself, as it do 'J, 
into dissertation and illustration of the domestic 
phase only of thi- interesting uansitioual period 
of English art. interesting a> a time when no 
more nor less than a pitched battle was in progress 
between Gothic conservatism and Cla-sic innova- 
tion, the latter e\entually ousting the deep- -ea ted 
traditions of the middle age by reason chietiy of our 
introduction to the system of symmetrical plan- 
ning and its conbCgiient effect upon the exterior. 

Apart from tunctions descriptive, the text, by 
Hr. Aylmer Valiance. is rendered valuable by its 
probings into the oriranic bases of most of the 
picturesque features of timber-framed buildings 
and the theory advanced that varied manners of 
framing are of an origin local rather than periodic. 
Dotted about a wa-.te of somewhat arid pen-and- 
ink illustrations are to be found ^ome delightful 
oases in the “^hape ot reproductions from pencil 
drawings by William Twupeny made durine the 
e irly part of the last centiu’y. These are plainly 
the work of a faithful but sympathetic recorder 
who did naught extenuate nor set down in malice. 
The drawing of Bishop Sparrow’s House, Ipswich. 
IS indeed a fine example of what can be done with 
pencil a> a medium. A few colour illustrations, 
of excellent technique, after E. Arthur Rowe, 
Wilfrid Ball, R.E., and 11. P. flifford, R.B,A„ are 
refreshing. The furniture, textiles, and engraving 
of the psriol are also touched upon in an instruc- 
tive manner. Robert P. G(mES]5Y. 

OLD ENGLISH rOFNTRY BLILDINGS. 

(>h.l Cnfrnqr^ a'mJ Fa m Stnu'ii fifloi 

Ijij ir. < ioBn .>) thif D>n Inti od m tuDi lunl ShelcJu'^ 

h)/ W Cn,t' (lUL'd. S(i Land, LaOS, Prii c 216. 
'B. T. Bahfnid, U4 ILvih Ibdboni. 

This book is another collection of collotypes 
from phfitographs }>y i\Ir. Galsworthy Davie of 
delightful old cottages and tarmhouses, with an 
interesting introduction and sketches by Hr. 
W. Curtis Green. Hr. Davie is to be congratu- 
lated on the choice of subjects and aspect, making 


artistic pictures without in an\ way detracting 
from the architectural value of the jiliotograph. 
The introduction contain^ dtUaiB ot the timlber 
frame coimtruction and pla^ter\\‘,-rk. tiling, hrick- 
work, and metalwork ; all illu^traitd hy ^k* tche< 
or photographs and ret^remL^ to the i)kite-- ^^hich 
follow. The htautyof many of the -uhjt ct- would 
he much impri)Vt.d by the effect of tlie colouring, 
yIiicIi unfurtiniateiy is Inst, to a gre.it ixtint. in 
photography, but tlie textuus wf the \arious 
materiaL used are iiiq)ortant factors in the pieas;- 
ing results. The irregular outlines of many of 
tla* buildings illustrate'! ni the ])ook ha\e a charm 
of their own, and are undoubtedly i-roducad hy 
accident and force of circumstanc.-s rather than 
hy desien : in atteuq>ts to design ihcst* accident^ 
many mnd^rn huiLlings f.iil to exp> rlie ch.iractcr 
possessed hy the okl. It is useless m tht' present 
day to attempt to rLpiuilLicn these oM buildings 
for modern requirements, lie cause the conditions 
are so different : but a c ireful study of them will 
enable us to realise the meth'.d'^ ad-qued. ami the 
conditi-jiis under which the work was ext. cured 
with such pleasing re-ults, and thus erive some 
degree of true charactei* and c> 'm[)leteUt:s^ to our 
modern domestic work. Take. b*r example, tht* 
ovorlianging upper story, eaves, and gahk'.— the^e 
appear to indicate the dc-sire to puaecr fr. an the 
weacher the limber construction and tilliiig-in : 
again, the intersection benveen tbe bip anil Edge 
tiles would be a little awkward, whih. an ea^^ier 
and more pleaEng effect is iLtained by -topping 
the hip^ a little short and f-rming a gablet, and 
the hipping hack aho\e the win-low in the , gable 
ends, the space above being umieces-ary in the 
roof, and less wall surface i- expose d. These minor 
detads, ot which there are m.iny, show that the 
woiLman of the past e\id<--ut]y to 'k a keen intenst 
in his Work and put ex])ivs<ion into it. Do we 
fully realise' how' giear is tlie L ss, in modern w'ork, 
of the individuality and semimeiit found in these 
old i.uildings? It w'iil he noticed that most, if 
not all, of the examples illustrated are not more 
than tw'o stories high, and another is Sometimes in 
tlie roof ; thi'^ has been pointed out before as gi\ing 
the most pleaGng arrangement for domestic w’ork. 

We hope iHr. Davie will continue his work i f 
collecting these valuable records nf old work in 
other counties. Their value w'ould lu' enhanced 
hy the addition of some plans and sections to scale, 
or at least with the principal dimensions, to enable 
us to form a better conception of tht' scale and 
proportions of tlu' buildings. 

Eredk, Osborne s.miiui J.h 
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THE ILUriHEXUN, AXD ITS IXFLEEXCE OX THE AITTHTECTEEE 

OF THE OLASSK' EEYIVAL. 

By Charles (tourlay, B.Sc. I Professor of Architecture, OlasgoAv and We-'t 

of Scotland Technical College. 

L— THE PAETHENOX. 

A thens is situated four miles from the sea, and its port is the Piiacus. The modern 
city lies between a lofty hill called Lycabettus, 910 feet high, and the hill called the 
Acropolis, which is about 510 feet in height. The latter is a rock of coarse bluish- 
grey limestone and red schist which was at first of a conical form, but just before the time of 
Pericles it was broadened to its present shape, so that it is now about 1,000 feet by 400, 
surrounded by very steep sides except at the west end. 

The principal buildings, now in ruins, on the Acropolis are the Parthenon, Erechtheion, 
Propylica, and the little temple of Nike Apteros, which were all built in the fifth century b.c., 
an era which has ])een fitly named the Golden Age ” of Greece. It is to the first mentioned 
of these— the Parthenon — that the reader's attention will now be directed. The building occu- 
pies the crown of the hill, and, as has been well said, is the finest edifice on the finest Mtein 
the world." After passing through the Propyl;ea the best obtainable view of the Parthenon is 
seen, and its proportions as viewed from this point are certainly most impressive. 

Although no building has been more completely and thoroughly studied than the 
Parthenon, yet on a close exammation of the actual building as it now stands the student 
receives a more accurate impression of its real greatness than can be obtained by the study 
of Penrose's great work, The Principles of Athenian Architecture A and of other works 
dealing more or less with this temple. As a result of thus studying the remains on the 
spot,” the impressions formed by the author are that it is undoubtedly the most admirably 


^ Which the author has cliieriy consulted in preparing thi^ article. 
Tlunl Senes Vul. XV. Xu. ID. — -b sept. I'JUfS. 
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proportioned, beautifully detailed and soundly constructed buildinj^ ever erected. There is no 
false construction about it, for 

In the elder da;* ^ ot Art 

Builders wrou,i?ht wiih "reatesi care 
Each minute and un^ccii part — 

For the i^ods see o\('i \\\hcru ; 

and although these v'ords of the poet Longfellow were written al)out a Clothic cathedral, yet 
they apply even more truly to this Classic temple. 

The Parthenon was built between 4-34 and 4oS and its architect was Ictinus, who 

wrote a book about the building, which is lost. Ictinus was assisted by Callicrates, who is 
sometimes referred to as if he were the master builder. The edifice was a temple dedicated to 
the virgin goddess Athena Parthenos, who was especially the deiyv of Athens, and was the 
goddess of knowledge and wisdom. In plan it consists of a naos or sacred cella called the 
Hecatompedon, which term indicates the length of this part to be 100 Attic feet, and it was in 
this naos that the statue of the goddess stood. The Hecatompedon was divided into three 
aisles by means of two colonnades of ten columns in each. Three additional columns were 
placed at the western end so as to form a stoa or ambulatory round that end in continuation of 
the side aisles, which enabled the statue to be seen all round. These columns were Doric with 
only sixteen ilute-) on their shafts, while the normal number of twenty i^ that Ubed on the 
external columns. There is another naos to the west of the Hecatompedon, which is often 
called the Opisthodomus or treasury, Imt this naos is really the Ihrtlienon proper, for in it the 
maiden goddesses known as the Parthenoi ^Yere worshipped. The columns in this naos were 
four in number and of the Ionic (.)rder, wdiich, being more slender than I)oric ones, would 
occupy less room on the floor. The space betw^een the inner colonnade of the portico and the 
wall of the naos at the western end of the edifice is the Opisthodomus or treasury. Bronze 
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railings were placed between the columns of the inner colonnade, also between the end 
columns and the anta*, which railings extended the full height of the columns, while there 
were gates in the central opening. Thus this part was made quite a safe place for storing 
valuables, and hence it received its name. 

The portico to the east is called the Pronaos, that being the front of the temple, while the 
one at the western end is the Epinaos. The edifice has eight columns on each front, and was 
surrounded by columns ; hence it is termed an octastyle peripteral temple ; and as it has seven- 
teen columns on each flank — counting the corner ones both for the front and side — it is in 
accordance with the rule that a Greek Doric temple should have twice as many columns, 
one in the flank, as it had in the front. These columns are of the Doric order, of which they form 
the tinest example. In height they are 34 feet 8 inches, being about five and a half times the 
diameter of the shaft at its base, which is 6 feet 3 niches, except the columns at the four 
corners, which are 6 feet 4^ inches in diameter, in order that when the angle column was seen 
against the sky it would not appear thinner than the others, while when seen along with 
the others the effect of the slight increase in diameter would be to give the corner of the 
edifice an appearance of greater strength than it would otherwise have had.* The entasis was 
a slight outward curve worked on the tapered outline of the column to prevent it appearing 
hollow, which appearance it would have if it were straight. The entasis on the columns of the 
Parthenon may be best seen by taking a position exactly in a line with the inner side of the 
front row of columns in the eastern portico and looking from south to north. In this view 
the inner line of the column is seen against the blue sky and the extreme delicacy of the 
curve becomes apparent. 

The columns rest on three great steps which form the stylobate, the length and breadth 
of the topmost step having in plan almost exactly the ratio of 9 to 4, the figures being approxi- 
mately and 101 feet respectively. These steps were not laid level, but were curved 
upwards in the centre of their length with the object of preventing them from appearing 
hollow as long level lines tend to appear. The curvature is so slight, however, that it is only 
perceptible when it is looked for. The steps vary slightly in height, being each about 


^ The fact that the column'^ next the covnev ones are which }j;ives that appearance of greater strength in an 
placea elo-,ui together than the others is another element angular view of the Parthenon. 
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1 foot 9 inches, and this very inconvenient height for ascending proves the necessity for the 
mounting blocks which were placed opposite the entrances. 

Above the columns runs the entablature, the horizontal lines of which were albo curved 
upwards, though to a less extent than those of the stylol)ate. At each end of the temple there 
was a pediment, between which ran the straight ridge-line of the roof. There is no doubt 
that the treatment of the external surface of the roof would be luoad and simple, for 
only such would have the effect of binding the whole edifice together to form one grand 
mass. 

AVithin the outer row of columns there was at l)oth ends an inner row, which with the 
two celhe rented on a platfurm raised two steps a1)uve that of the stylobate, while at the top 
ran the Panathenaic frieze, which wa^ continuous round the whole of this inner block of the 
>tructure. The ceiling of the stoa, 9 feet wide, which extended along the tlank> of the 
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laiilding l)etween the outer columns and the walls of the cellaa was of a double row of deep 
marble paneP, called lacunaria : but at the porticoes this space was 11 feet wide, and the 
panelling was here supported by marble l^eams. 

The roof of the temple probably consisted of framed trusses of tinilHa* })laced over eacli 
of the internal columns, wliich may have carried horizontal rafters or l)atteiis laid so as to 
directlv support the marble tiling. The tiles were of Parian marlde, whi(di ])eing traii'^- 
lucent would allow light in a subdued form to pass through for the illumination of Die 
interior. All traces of the method of roofing are gone, ]}ut it is known tliat the tiling was of 
marble fr(mi the island of Paros. In Athens at the present day Greek churches are not well 
lit, and perhaps this tendency to poorly lit interiors may be derived from ancient pagan limes. 
How the Parthenon was lit is a pro])lera wdiicli many have tried to solve. It is probable tliat 
the amount of light wlindi passed through the tiling was sufficient for most purposes, and 
that when greater lighting was required the door, which was 8:1 feet liigh and Ifi feet wid(‘, 
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was opened, whereby the interior would be flooded with light. This great doorway is slightly 
narrower at the head than it is at the sill, in order to prevent it from having the appearance 
of being wider above than below, which tendency would exist if the jambs were vertical. It 
is pro])able that the jambs were of wood covered with bronze. 

The foundation was of rock, but as it was a conical point on which the building rested, a 
level site had to be prepared for it. This was done by levelling the rock at the north-west 
corner and ]>y building over the remainder of the site a massive substructure of coarse stone, 
each block of which was rectangular in shape, thus enabling the work to be built in courses. 
This substructure was 
built ill the time of Cimon, 
who was statesman before 
Pericles, and was intended 
for a tem])le of ditferent 
proportions. Although 
this is so, yet it is re- 
markable that the upper 
surface of this sulistruc- 
ture, upon which the 
stylobate rests, is curved. 

Further, the paving slabs 
in the interior of the cella, 
which are 1 2 inches thick, 
are not laid quite level, 
luit have a gentle slope. 

The outer columns 
which rested on the stylo- 
bate were not built ver- 
tical, but are inclined 
slightly inwards, the ob- 
ject being to prevent their 
appearing to lean out- 
wards at the top. The 
faces of tlie architrave 
and frieze were similarly 
inclined inwards, but the 
face of the corona of the 
('ornice is inclined out- Fid. s .— thk papvthi'nox : >orin coloxxadf. 

wards, probably with the 

intention of preventing the inward mclination of the columns, architrave, and frieze from 
being observed by the spectator. 

The architrave has a broad soffit, the two joints in which show that it is Inhlt of three 
pieces of marble placed side by side, the central parts of the interior sides lieing hollowed out 
U) reduce the v eight. Upon the architrave the triglyphs rest, and between these were slipped 
the sculptured blocks forming the metopin, behind which hollow spaces were left, with the 
object of lessening the weight to be carried by the architrave. All these stones were, how- 
ever, bound together with metal cramps. Above all, the large stones forming the cornice were 
laid. Tlie cornice projected considerably lieyond the face of the frieze, and had on its soffit 
mutube with guttie formed on their low^er surfaces. These mutuhe gave a broken lower edge 
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to the cornice, which made the shadow falling on the sculptured metopa- a broken-edged and 
not a straight -lined one. 

The entire structure was built of Pentelicon marble, which is beautifully white when first 

cut, but soon turns ^lighlly yellow upon exposure to the 
weather and in course of time a-<sumes a golden tinge, while 
those 2)arts which are les;^ exposed became a rich brown, all 
owing to the oxidation of the iriui contained in the stone, 
the result being to give the Parthenon a colour effect which 
is charming. 

The walh of the Parthenon are built solid: their base- 
stones are called orthostata^, and are doulde the height of 
the other courses. Mortar was not used in any part of the 
building — the close-fitting of the jointing of the ^toue^ left no 
room for any — while the large ^ize of the ^tone-^ u>ed pre- 
vented, by their weight and the friction of their ^urface:^, any 
movement ; yet, nevertheless, they are secured with iron 
cramps of ' shape, which are of very varie<l ^ize- the 
average may be said to be about *20 inches long. These 
cramps were fitted into the beds of the stones at the vertical 
joints, extending downwards about an inch and a (juarter, 
and had a thickness of about three-eighths of an inch 
on their edges. In later times these metal cramps were searched for bv cutting into the 
walls from the face and tearing them from their places to obtain the iron, thus destroying 

the beautiful stonework and tending to make the 
building become ruinous. Thi^ clo>e-jointing i^ a 
very remarkable feature of the Greek work of the 
Periclean age. It is so fine that one can hardly 
detect the joint either by sight or by feeling for it 
by the finger-nail, and the neare>t resemblance to 
it the author has seen in modern work is in the 
building for the Houses of Parliament in Vienna, 
designed by Baron von Hansen, wliere the joints 
are very fine indeed, hut not so ch>se as thev are in 
the Parthenon. The object of such close-jointing 
must mainly have been to give the appearance of 
a monolithic structure, but it will al.-^o be remem- 
beied that such perfect jointing is an edement of 
gieat value as regards the duration of the building. 
It is considered that the fim-jointing of tlie Par- 
thenon could only have ])een o])tained hv rubbing 
the blocks on one another : and if this were so, 
one can only marvel at the ext)enditure of ])oth 
technical skill and patience necessary to carry out 
such a work. Ail the horizontal and vertical joints 
irio. 7.— FALLLx MiL'ii oh iHE I'AUTHENoN. wei’c tlius treated, the outer edges of all the joints 

left perfectly smooth, while within these 
smooth drafts the surface was slightly roughened, presumably to give the stones a firmer 
grip on one another. 
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Tims far, reference has been made only to the actual jointing ; but how were the outer 
faces of the stones prepared, built, and finished ? From unfinished buildings, such as the 
Propyhea at Athens, and others throughout Greece and Sicily, evidence has been obtained that 
a draft was accurately run round all the outer surfaces of every stone, and that the stones were 
built with unfinished faces, there being also projections, called ears or ancones, left on their 
surfaces to enable them to be set in position. 

After the stylobate and pavement were in position the building of the columns was 
undertaken. A circular draft was cut on the top step of the stylobate sufficiently large to 
allow of the bottom drum of the column being exactly set and rubbed on the spot where it 
was to be laid. The fiuting on this drum was worked at its base for the height of a few 
inches only, the remainder of the drum being roughly made to a cylindrical form. The 
inward inclination of the columns must have added considerably to the difficulty of forming 
this joint. Then the next drum was prepared by rubbing it on the one already in position. 
The exact section of the junction between the drums consisted of a perfectly close joint 
for nine inches all round 
the exterior, and for about 
10 inches at the centre ; 
the intermediate surface 
being slightly recessed for 
18 inches all round, but 
next to the central level 
part the recessing was 
about one-eighth of an 
inch, and the bottom of 
this was rough. Then at 
the centre slightly tapered 
holes, about four by four 
inches on plan, and about 
three inches deep, were cut 
ill each drum, into which 
cedar- wood plugs were 
fitted. Finally a round wooden pin or dowel was fitted into these plugs. After the rubbing 
of the one surface upon the other was completed there would be a scum, which it would be 
necessary to wash away before a close joint could be obtained, and to do so the drum would 
require to be raised. Probably the object of the pin was to guide the upper drum when it 
was being finally placed upon the lower one by the workmen. Further, in the case of an 
upper drum being rulibed upon a lower one which had been set in position, no doubt another 
object the pin might serve would be to prevent the very slightest movement of the drum or 
drums already placed. 

The capital, with its abacus, echinus, annulets, and fiuting, down to the hypotrachelium 
or necking, was on one block of marble, weighing, according to Penrose, about three tons, 
which was turned in a lathe. The uppermost drum had the fiuting started on its upper edge, 
and on this drum the flutes were rather deeper in proportion to their width than they were on 
the lower drums. The section of the fluting was not an exact ellipse, but was formed of 
circular ai’cs. After the walls the entablature and all other parts of the building were built 
and completely finished ; then the fluting was cut on the columns. This method of cuttin 
the flutes after the columns were built may be compared with the modern way of preparin 
a zinc mould for the upper and lower surfaces of every drum, and cutting the flutes on each 
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one before it placed in position. About 1S41 some of the rartlu^non eoluiuns were re])uilt, 
])ut the doing of thi^ was, fortunately, discontinued because the druui^^ did not exactly lit one 
another, and the result was very unsatisfactory. Finally the last part of the building to be 
completed was tlie stylobate. In this way there was very little risk of the ^hurp edge^ ot the 
steps being chipped by carrying up the material for the walls. 

The Farthenon was enriched with colour decoration, both internally and externally, 
though some authorities maintain that the application of this colour treatment may have 
taken place at a later time than that of the erection of the temple. Doric fret.-^ vere largely 
employed because of their suitability for the treatment of the broad bamF of marble which 

occur in iiLiny parts of 
theelitice. Fertect har- 



mony prevailed between 
this decoration and the 
surface to which it wa^^ 
applied. On a flat sur- 
face a straight-line deco- 
rative form was painted, 
while on a curvtnl one 
the enrichment wa^ of 
a ti owing form, suited 
to the nature of the 
curve, the honey '^iickle 
and scroll foimis being 
largely u^^ed tor thi^ pur- 
pose, as on the cyma- 
tium. 



There appears to 
have been little carving 
on the building. There 
was the egg-and-dart on 
the capitals of the antag 
and the small bead-and- 
reel on the bed-mould of 


the cornice all round the 


exterior ; also the lion's 


head near each corner 

of the temple, the antehxti* along the upper edge of the horizontal cornict* on the Hanks, and 
the acroteria on the top of the pediments. 

Sculpture w'as, however, the principal enrichment of the Farthenon, and this was all 
executed under the direct superintendence of Fheidias, the greatest of the Cireek sculptors. 
Fheidias is sometimes credited with the responsibility of directing the whoU> building; ])ut, 
considering everything, there cannot be said to be any evidence of a scul 2 )tor's hand in the 
design of the structure, wiiich is purely the w'ork of an architect, wiiile there is so much 
sculpture about the building that Fheidias w'ould not have been able i)ersonally to execute all of it. 
ni.>, masterpiece was the great statue of Athena Parthenos, made of gold aial ivory, wiiich was 
placed in the Flecatompedon in 488 u.c. F'nfortunately this statue is entirely lo>t, but rude 
copies of it exist on a small scale, as, for instance, the Varvakeion statuette in the National 
I^Iuseum at Athens, a cast of which is in the British Museum. The Ihiest sculi)ture on the liuild- 
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ingwas placed in the pediments, and here it was quite in the round. The nietopa* were parti}- 
in high relief and partly in the round. These were on the outside of the temple, between the 
triglyphs. There were ninety-two of them, and all were of different design. The Panathenaie 
frieze was a band of sculpture in low relief, having a total length of 5*22 feet 10 inches. In 
height it is nearly 6 feet 4 inches, and it inclines forward slightly at tlie top, the relief of the 
sculpture being greater at the top than the bottom. It is placed in the only position in which 
it could be in order to have it continuous round the celhe of the temple. It was entirely in 
the shadow cast by the entablature of the colonnade, and was therefore wholly lit by reflected 
light. By studying the effect of reflected light on casts of parts of the frieze it is possible for 
the student to appreciate the beauty of its illumination. How soft the shadows would be 
compared with their hardness and darkness had the direct light of the sun played on the 
sculpture ! Further there were no shadows from columns thrown across it, as would be the 
case if it had been placed lower down. It is to be remembered that parts of the figures in 
the sculptured band were of bronze, and that colour was largely used for the sake of heighten- 
ing the effect. Then Pheidias knew where the frieze was to be placed, with all the often-stated 
disadvantages of its position, and his intimate knowledge of these matters must have influenced 
him both in the design of the whole frieze and in its details. 

Not much need be stated regarding the later history of the Parthenon. In the sixth 
century a.p. it was converted into a Christian church, dedicated to the Divine Wisdom 
(Santa Sophia). The plan internally was basilican with three aisles, and a semicircular 
apse was then made at the east end, the entrance being at the west. The Christians put a 
vault over the church proper, similar to the one which may still be seen over the Theseion 
at Athens. The Baldachino was supported upon four Corinthian columns. It was a Latin 
church from 1206 to 1458 ; an Orthodox Greek church between 1458 and 1460, when it was 
turned into a mosque by the Turks with little alteration from the form given to it by the 
Christians. During the siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1687, there was a powder 
magazine in the building which, being struck by a shell, exploded and destroyed the entire 
central part of the building. In 1688 the Turks again became masters of the city, and 
they erected a small mosque within the building, which was removed in 1835. The edifice 
then suffered from neglect and want of repair, the sculptures especially decaying or being 
destroyed, till about 1803 Lord Elgin removed those now known as the Elgin Marbles which 
are in the British Museum. After the Greek National Revival, Athens in 1822 came into 
the hands of the Greeks, who now take zealous care of the Parthenon and other ancient 
buildings in Athens. 

Architectural design is the expression of the thought of man, and of this no finer 
example exists than the Parthenon. The construction of this great masterpiece, with all its 
refinements, could only have been accomplished by one having technical skill of the highest 
order. It is remarkable that these two qualities — the ability to design and to execute - are 
never found in a fully developed state in one man. Here, in the Parthenon, there is the 
united effort of the architect Ictinus and his craftsmen — perhaps with Callicrates at their 
head — and they have here produced the one edifice undoubtedly (as far as our knowledge 
extends) the nearest to perfection, in every sense of the word, of all the ])uildings ever erected. 
And just as architect and craftsmen worked together as one individual on the Parthenon, so 
the architects and craftsmen of the present time ought to work in order to perfectly design 
and execute the very complex buildings which are required in our day. 
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IL— THE INFLUENCE OF THE TARTHENON ON THE ARCHITECTUPtE 
OF THE C'LASSR’ RE\ IVAL. 

From Ancient Athens it is not difficult to turn our tliou^dils to Edinhurgh, ^^iuch lius 
heen aptly termed the “Modern Athens/* for, as has l)een (')ften printed out, there art* marked 
resemhlanees between Athens and Edinlmrgh. Leith i> the Piranis of Tidinburgh, Arthur's 
Seat is its Mount Lycabettus, and the Castle its Acropolis. The view from the Castle over 
the City of Edinbui*gh and its surrounding hills, plain, and iirth is remarkably similar to 
that from the Acropolis at Athens. Again, on the Calton Hill, there is the incomplete 
National Monument which was designed to be externally an exact facsimile of the Parthenon 
at Athens, here executed, however, in Craigleith stone, the best of sandstones, instead of 
Pentelicon marble. 

This National Monument was proposed shortly after Waterloo w’as fought in 1815, to 
commemorate great Scotsmen. The public mind was at that time attracted to Greek archi- 
tecture through the Greek revival in architecture, wdiich was partly originated by the 

publication of Stuart and 
Pievett's Antiquities of 
Athens, and ])y other 
works of a similar nature. 
In fact, Greek architec- 
ture was then the style 
of the day. Everything 
was right that was in the 
Greek style, and it was 
applied to churches, town 
halls, houses, prisons, Ac. 
Hence the selection of the 
Parthenon at Athens as 
the model after which the 
Scottish National Monu- 
ment on the Calton Hill 
was to be built. The plans 
were prepared by Professor C. Pi. Cockerell, Pi.A., and the work was to be executed under the 
superintendence of W. H. Playfair, of Edinburgh, both of whom were very able architects. 
The size of the edifice and every detail externally were to Ije the same as the Parthenon, 
and it is to ])e regretted that the scheme fell through for want of money. The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 27th August 1822, but only the foundations and the twelve great 
columns, with the architrave above them, w’ere erected when tlie building was sto2)ped. The 
steps of the stylobate of the portion l)uilt are not curved lengtliwise, as were those of tlie 
ancient Parthenon, for this refinement had not been observed at that date ; ])esides, as such 
curvature would enormously increase the cost of its erection, it could })e omitted. Were this 
National Monument to be completed it would be a beautiful building, just ])ecause the original 
is so. Certainly it admirably suits its position on the toi) of the Calton Hill, at the east end 
of Princes Street, and it is to be hoped that some day it will be completed. Of course, if a 
Scottish National ?^Ionument w^ere to be started now, tliere would ])e no such copying of an 
ancient building, no matter how beautiful it might be. Architecture is too truly a living art 
at the present time to allow of such a thing i)eing done : but when a ))uilding has been begun, 
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its exterior slioukl be completed according to the original plans. As regards the interior, its 
arrangement will depend entirely upon the purpose to which the building is devoted, and the 
author would suggest that the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh, to whom it ])elongs, miglit 
complete it as a city museum in which to house the man}’ treasures of the Scottish capital. 

Throughout the whole of Great Britain reproductions of the Order of the Parthenon, 
as porticoes or other adjuncts to buildings, were erected under the inHuence of the Greek 
architectural revival during the first half of the nineteenth century. One excellent instance 
of its application is the portico of the .Justiciary Buildings m -Tail S^juare, Glasgow. 

The Parthenon Order was similarly used all over the continent of Europe, one excellent 
example of the complete reproduction of the exterior of the Parthenon ])eing the Walhalla, 
near Eegensburg (PiatisbonC which was built as a German National ^^lonument and Temple 
of Fame by King Ludwig I. of Bavaria. The foundation-stone of the edifice was laid 
in 1860, and it was opened in 1842. The site is on the crown of a slope above the 
Danube, and the monument is approached by ascending a great outer staircase containing 
250 marble steps. Its dimensions vary slightly from those of the Parthenon, but practically 
the Order externally is an exact copy executed in white limestuiie. The architect was 
Leo von Klenze, who here iiroduced a magnificent interior, entirely ditferent, however, from 
that of the ancient Parthenon, of which the exterior was such a close facsimile. Internally 
the monument consists of one large hall, having on each side two projecting piers which 
divide its length into three compartments and support massive iron roof-trusses. In each 
of these three rectangular compartments there are large ruof-lights glazed with ground glass, 
and there is one end window. Xo timber is used in the structure. The fioor and walls are 
lined with polished marble from Bayreuth and SaL])urg, while colour is very freely employed 
throughout the interior, producing quite a gorgeous efieet. 

In the United States of America there is one well-known example in the portico of the 
Custom House at Philadelphia, which is octastyle, and was modelled on the Order of the 
Parthenon. In scale the building is about four-fifths the size of the Parthenon, and its use 
is merely to forng a facade for the block of offices used by the Collector of Customs and other 
officials. 

By this review of tlie ancient Parthenon, and of tlK)se modern examples in vliicli its 
Order has l>een applied as a mere fai cule decoration, one cannot Imt observe liow unsatis- 
factory a thing it is to reproduce the design of another time ; it may be dej^cribed indeed as 
an archaeological proceeding utterly unworthy of the true living art of architecture, which 
should express the aspirations and necessities of the age when its buildings are erected. 




O NE of the chief objects of my visit to the 
United States v'as to see ^Yhat is being done 
there in the Gothic style. Its use is as cer> 
tainly increasing in collegiate and ecclesiastical 
'\vork,a'< the Homanesque of Richardson is declining 
in all classes of buildings, the rule being proved 
by exceptions in a few cases of domestic work. 
With the majority of public buildings of the last 
decade steeped in Renaissance, with the financial 
buildings in ;stly Grecian, and the commercial 
“Hocks ” of every conceivable and no conceivable 
style, things did not look promising for a result 
of much interest in Gothic sculpture. Rut a leaven 
is working powerfully towards that end. 

Naturally, my first visit in New York was to the 
new Cathedral of St. John, Morningside Park, 
between 110th and lloth Streets. The Iniilding 
has been making slow progress during fourteen 
years from a design by Messrs. Heins and La 
Fargo of New York.' The nave is not yvt even 
i)egun. The crypt is completed, and the choir over 
it has reached the level of the eaves east t f the 
crossing, and the Lady (or St. Saviour's) Chapel 

Accoidin^ to tht' book ot pu])hslif'd coniputite, e plans, 
an excellent Bjzantinc design was chosen, and huge pieis 
weic built suited for a wide dome at the crossing. The ex* 
ternal walk, however, ot the ^upeistructiire being executed 
.lie 111 .ihite fu’e (lotlnc '-tyl* , -^uch n-'in Kneland might be 
c.ilb'd •• ^'u•tollan ■ .iiid -ligAo-l niiiic change in dc'-ign. 


and one other of seven to be built round the apse 
are completed with the exception of the altars and 
internal decorative mosaic. Contrary to general 
practice in England with civic and commercial 
buildings, this great work gees on piecemeal, and 
the eastern portion thus begun promises to be 
completed before any other portion is started. 
For one thiog, unusual in church work, some of 
the statues are already in their niches outside and 
inside the chapels referred to : some are offered up, 
while others are being modelled in a temporary 
studio on the site. 

^Ir. Gut/on Rorglum, the sculptor entrusted 
with the modelling, kindly gave me particulars of 
his scheme, and showed me the work in progress 
both in his temporary and in his x^ermanent studio 
at East 8Sth Street, New York. 

I said “ entrusted with the modelling,'' for the 
sculptor was until recently ban dicax)ped by the fact 
that his models had to be sent away to he jucchaju- 
cally wrowjht and finished by machinery, under 
contract, he exercising a general surveillance, and 
having to pass or reject the result when complete, 
according as it reached his standard or not. Hence 
it is unfair for a ^msser-hy to judge of anything set 
up until it can be seen finally ax)X)roved. In no 
other case has such a method of xu'oceeding been 
forced upon him. It does not tend to a good under- 
standing between artist and x^‘ttron. I could hut 
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compare it with the way the late Alfred Stevens 
was working out his contract for the Wellington 
Monument when I visited his studio years ago in 
Eton Road, Haverstock Hill. While other critics 
had looked and condemned the work at St. John’s 
Cathedral, I felt it unfair to do so offhand ; I 
therefore sought out Mr. Borglum, and he gave 
every facility fur understanding his views and his 
position. 



iio. 1 . lAlLI ol ? r. J ,,, 

"J XI U' YOl.K (Mil. (^L'l/|)\ 

i.UUM.UM, '* ri.'T'M, t 

For a merely nominal sum which cannot be called 
remuneration i\Ir. Borglum agreed to make models 
for all statues required, and with the enthusiasm of a 
true artist he lias manfully .^tuck to his undertaking 
tor three years, and produced the models from 
which the figure^ have been “machine-made,” 
(Jwing, howev(‘r, in part to the cutting price at 
which the Committee let this part of the work, 
the “manufacturer” hi\< modilied the execution to 


suit his blocks of stone (and the price), depressing 
an arm, drawing in a leg, or closing a wing, as 
economy dictated. The consequence was that 
after protest to the architect at their being set up 
the sculptor had no alternative but to disown and 
condemn much of the finished work, while still 
continuing to produce the other models according 
to his undertaking. Ilis protests have, according 
to his letters to the Bros, merely been acknow- 
ledged, and his insistence that the work should be 
done under his o\\ n eye on the spot practically 
resulted in a deadlock. It is hard to believe that 
in this wealthy city no advantage should have been 
taken of the artist A dc-siu^ to give i f hi< best to a 
great Wi.rk of the kind.'* Mr. Borglum, moreover, 
is so jealous of hi*^ work that, a controver'^y having 
arisen over a model for an angel which critics said 
was too generously endowed with an outline of femi- 
ninity, although otherwise beautiful, lie si ttled the 
matter by breaking it up and consigning it to the 
rubbish heap. 

It would have been wiser, perhaps, if funds were 
short, to have deferred such accessory features as 
sculpture and carving to a future period, as we 
have to do in England. In fact, if it be the case 
as the architect stated in explaining their non- 
adoption, that “ granite will not in the form of 
dying buttresses stand the climate,” it is less likely 
that limestone will be more enduring in figure 
form ; and carving and such accessories would 
have been better kept to the inside. 

Frontenac limestone is being used for outside 
and inside statuary ; but even in the latter position 
the finished figure pruduced in the same way is 
not equal to the model, as may be seen by com- 
parison of statuettes in St. Columba’s Chapel with 
the sculptor's models. This must be expected where 
the artist’s conception is entrusted to someone else 
to fabricate away from the artist’s supervision. 

The scheme for the sculpture on the outside of 
the eastern chapels is as follows : — 

Central (Our Saviour’s) Chapel on plan, 
fig. 8). — In the gable, young Christ seated ; S.E. 
luittress, St. Michael; N.E. buttress, St. Gabriel; 
under window N. to S., Zacharias, Virgin Mary, 
St. Simon ^ffg. 1 . 

St. Columba’s Chapel adjacent (/>, on plan). — 
On four buttresses at angles, from N. to S., St. 
Patrick, St. Andrew, St. George, and St. David. 
St. Columba (small) in window tracery. All these 
are in position. Models for the Twelve Apostles, 
10 feet high, are in progres.s for niche.s on top of 

* Sinc(.‘ till'' wiittcn, Mr. Boviilunr.-, pci''i>t(.'ii( c 
lui- pioviulcd. The and ^tatnetted ln‘ disapproved 

(d are being lecut under his inimedialc supei \ ision, and 
Ills withdrawal from the woik thus pi evented. This means 
that the sc*venty-ti\o oi nior*- small tiguies in the inteiior 
of the Chapels will form one ot the hugest collections undei 
one roof of figures ot aposths, <ing«ds.and udigious leadeix 
of ail ages since the vear of oiu Loid. hy one eminent 
seidptor, and tin y (oiistitute a woik of wliicli sculptor and 
city may he proud. 
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the choir-buttresses, at the height of about a liun- 
dred feet. Eleven are completed. 

Four of the statuettes for the interior of the 
chapels are shown in fig. 2 : The Venerable Bede : 


MSI is M 

ii*;. 3 — cii'iiK rLA\. -1. < ai iie-lh'at . mw 

I’ciirS Ct 1 shOAh Ll< litcO’-C. 

St. Augustine : William of Wvkeham ; Bishop 
Hooper. 

Mr. Borglum’s work shows a marked originality, 
tending even to impressionism, and his determinii- 
tion not to sink his individuality has brought upon 
him the criticism of contemporaries of a parsing 
generation working in Gothic, whose sympathies 
are with the arehteological exactitude of the Eevival 
and who strive to get as near as possible the 
etiects of a past age. On this account Mr. Borglum 
will probably have to wait awhile for full apprecia- 
tion, as M. Eodin himself has had to do. He would 
seem, however, inditierent to praise or to blame, 
and appears determined to retain his individuality, 
although it has involved the refusal of commission'- 
for collaborating with architects who'>e buildings 
in American cities require as the suminum honnm 
exact compliance with conventional precedent. 

Mr. Borglum’s early years were passed in San 
Francisco under Virgil Williams and Wm. Keith, 
while seeking also in xrainting direct inspiration 
from Nature. He worked two years in Spain, and 
in 1803 returned to America. Coming later to 
England and making his mark by exhibitions, in- 
cluding that held in 1806 at the Hanover Gallery, 
London, he received important commissions for 
decorative painting. Sculpture, which he started 
with as a boy, was taken up again somewhat later. 
He was made a member of the Societe Nationale 
des Beaux- Arts of Paris at the age of twenty-five. 

Amongst his later exhibits the statuette of 
“An Armed Boer” attracted much attention as a 
strong piece of work of contemporary interest. In 
the New Salon at Paris his study of a “ Horse 
bending over a dead Indian ' ’ obtained for him 
membership of that body. 

One of Mr. Borglum’s important groups in 
bronze, “The Mares of Diomedes,” was purchased 


an<l pre-ented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, by Mr. Jas. Stillman. Another notable 
'^tudy is the modt-d for a statue of John Smithson, 
the Engli'-hman who founded the Smithsonian 
in'>titution in Washingtnii. 

The '-mall ^ittinu figure of John Buskin at an 
advanced age is a masterly piece of work, full of 
dignity and force, though in ri^pose lig, -1 . 

“ Tlu* FiiNt Nuggtu,” aPo a forceful woik in 
1)1011/ e, is a portrait ot Mr. Mackay. kno^\n as 
the “• Silver King.” It was made for the College 
of ]\Iine'^. Nevada, of which iMr. Mackay was a 
benefactor. It represents a sturdy miner holding 
the handle of his pick which rests on the ground ; 
in the other hand is a large nugget which he has 
just dug out. 

Mr. Borglum, as a Californian, is as much at 
home with the p. )iuts of a hor'-e as he is with 
the muscles of the human body, and in the 
competition for the General Grant Memorial for 
Washington his exact kno^\ ledge ga\e vigorous 
and more naturali'^tic expression by adhering to 
normal representation, so losing something of the 
BodineS(]ue effect, or the weird and almost un- 
canny impression left by some of Mr. Gilbert 
Baye's’ work. 

The study entitled “ I have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced " tells the story of the world's 





IK,, i — JOHN ilUfcKIN. ^.L1ZU^ BOlJfjLUjr, -aLLIHoI! ) 

apathy towards genius until it is called away from 
earth find it is too late to hear such a voice (‘xcept 
in echo. This work is to be executed in marble. 
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A Dream of Motherhood” is one of his most 
expressive, imaginative works in the nude — a young 
woman straining forward in anticipatory yearning, 
with hands pressed upon the bosom. “Night” is 
a lightly veiled figure, calm and beautiful, but less 
intense. 

Mr. Borglum^s model for the General Sheridan 
statue at Washington has just been selected by 
the Commission. The general is reining in his 
horse, and returning a stilute by his men. It is to 
be of heroic size, and to stand on a low ptde^^tcll 
surrounded by a platform at the top of six steps. 
Marble benches and fountains are to face the statue. 
The >ite is in Sheridan Circle, at Massachusetts 
Avenue and Twenty- third Street. 

That Mr. Borglum has not caught the mediitval 
spirit to the extent of destroying individuality may 
be seen in the models for Princeton U niversity. 
Examples are shown in tigs. 5 and G of some of the 
gargoyles, pateras, and bcsses. In this matter of 
individuality he differs from Mr. Livingstone Smith, 
who designed the grotesques for the City of Xew York 
College, where medieval exactitude is so sharply 
exprtssed that they might have been modelled in 
the fifteenth century. (Examples of them are 
shown in fig. 8.) It is interesting to compare 
these with tlie cJii)ncrL‘S of Notre Dame, Paris. 

The archaeologist may contend that !Mr. Bor- 
glum's work is hardly sympathetic vith the 
mediieval spiiit : but the cathedral at New York 
cannot be called mediaeval ; it does not pretend to 
be other than a twentieth- century design, with 
details on Gothic lines. 

Opinions will no doubt differ as to the com- 
patibility of Piodinesque statuary with pure Gothic. 
In the eyes of the Pugin-Hardman school it would, 
of course, appear unorthodox. But look, c.p., at the 
chiniere^ on Notre Dame, Paris. Are they dis- 
cordant with the architecture *? Yet how much they 
differ from the regulation figure under its canopy 
and from the restrictions of geometrical tracery. 
Mr. DeKay, with l>roa<ler \iews, describing Piodin’s 
“ Le Penseur ” in front of the Pantheon, Paris, 
says ; — “ It would suit better the neighbouring 
church of St. Etienne (du Mont), with its mixture 
of styles, including Gothic. It belongs with gar- 
goyh'S and statues under canopies, with pointed 
arches, and the splendid spring upwnrd of flying- 
buttresses, and Nanlted choir.” ^ 

One trait is noticeable in Mr. BorglunUs prac- 
tice, He shares honours with his assistants at the 
CathedraU wlio, be it noted, are Englishmen — Mr. 
Price and Mr. Gregory. They w'ork together in 
the light of day, and their names are added to bis 
owm signature on the w’ork wLerever done jointly. 

Mr. Borglum, as stated above, w^as first knowm by 
his oil paintings, and he is evidently equally at home 
with landscape, portraiture, and decorative paint- 

* Review of Fredeiick LdwtoiTs Li fe and Ic of Rodin 
Scribner’s). 


ing. In the first order of w’ork he had the honour 
of a command from Queen Victoria for his can- 
vases to be sent for her inspection ; in the second 
order, his w'ork may be seen in the galleries of the 
w^ealthy ; and in the third, his mural paintings at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leed<, “The Story of Pan,” “The 
Coming of Guinevere,” a surface of 340 square 
feet, are evidences of his versatile ability. There 
may also be >een at the ^lidland Bailway Hotel. 
Manchester, an important seilces of panels from his 
brush, “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

One hears on all sides of the entire absence of 
the commercial element in Mr. Borglum’s practice. 
He gave his ^eiwices for a >rar to the work of 
reorganising the Sculpture Class at the National 
Academy, New Yoik,a})propriatingfor pii/es to the 
students the ,f‘d00 set apart for a teaclier’'- Hilary. 
With his hands full of important commissions for 
American millionaires, he is yet Going all he canto 
beautify the Metropolitan Church in face of ob- 
stacles that might deter any but an enthusiast 
wlio enjoyed the fiiend'^hip t f John Buskin. 

Mr. Kirschmeyer is another 'sculptor wlio has 
done good work in Gothic chuiche'> in tlie Ihiited 
States, almost exclusively in w'ood. Part of the 
tabernacle w'ork at Hilberd Memorial Chapel, Chi- 
cago, is shown at the beginning and end of this 
article. 

Mr. Ciam is tlie author of -^Lweral wauL^ relating 
to Gothic architecture. He is an mthimiast for the 
style, like hi:3 partner, Mr. Goodliiie, with whom it 
is a pleasure for an\s iie with lingering regrets over 
the passing of the Victorian Bevival to converse. 
The^e architects, with a few < thers practising in 
New* lork, Boston, and elsewhere, form together 
a potent voice crying in the wilderness. 

Mr. Jantsen, a Dutch scul})tor, has ^Miipathetic 
feeling for Gothic, as evinced in the four figures 
for the reredosat St. James’s Church, Philadelphia 
^fig. 9 . He has also, with equal sympathy and 
exactitude, taken to Spanish detail for ^res:^is. 
Cram, (loodhiu', V Ferguson for some Bonian 
Catholic churches in Mexico. 

iMr. Domingo Mura sculptured the stonew'ork of 
the altar and reredos at All Saints’, Dorchester, for 
the same architects. 

Mr. Lee 0. Lawrie modelled the grotes(pU‘S for 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, V Ferguson at the ^filitary 
Station, Yest Point, of wliich several are shown in 
figo 7. They appr(q)riately represent typt'S of ancient 
military weapons, Vc. 

Ameiican architects are ajqiarently anxious to 
impart some humour to work in this comiiHuxIal 
epoch. Mr. Livingstone Smith, as mentioned above, 
designed for ^fessrs. G. Post V Sons many gro- 
tesfjues, which are executed in wPite semi-gla/ed 
terra-cotta, for the City of New York College, on 
Harlem Heights, New' \ork. They wvvo modelled 
by Mr. Grendelis. A few' are shown in fig. S. They 
represent Egyptian Architectun' ; (i redan Architec- 
ture ; Study ; a Smith ; a Fitter ; Carving. Mr. 
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Smith has shown his ability in quaint mural paint- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania in a way that 
I think the late Wm. Burges would have approved, 
the medium being oil on a dull natural burlap. 


Governor ^Volcott and other iigures for State 
House, Boston ; a statue of Francis Parkman, the 
historian, and of Senator Hoar, for Worcester, 
Massachusetts ; a quadriga, and large tigures of 



IIG. 9. — 31. JAML-?’- CHUilCH, PHILADELPHIA : tIGULEa UN HEKEDUS. (MR. JANTaEN, a<_LLPT<iR. • 


A large volume might be filled with a detailed 
account of those who are working on Classic and 
Renaissance lines in America, many having come 
from oversea to share in that prosperity which a 
rich country in the course of a wonderful develop- 
ment is enjoying. How many are actually Ameri- 
can-born it is impossible to say. Space only 
admits of reference to a few. 

Mr. Philip Martiny, an Alsatian, studied at 
Strasburg and worked at Rbeims, He subsequently 
did some fifteenth-century Gothic work at Niort, 
Southern France. Circumstances have kept him 
chiefly to Renaissance since he came to the Lhiited 
States, and he has done much work for Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, & White, also for the Government, 
at the Library of Congress, Washington, where 
work by many of the leading sculptors in Re- 
nais.sance is in evidence, among others ^lessrs. 
B. A. Pratt, Boyd, Adams, Hartley, Warner, Mac- 
Monnies, Bartlett, Flanagan, Ward, and Donohue. 

Mr. Daniel C. French has executed groups in 
front of the New Customs House, New York, 
representing the four quarters of the globe ; 
groups of “ Commerce ” and ‘‘ Jurisprudence,’" for 
the Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio ; statues of 


“ Truth,'" “ Jurisprudence.” “ Charity,” and 
“ Courage,” for Minnesota State Capitol ; and con- 
siderable work at Boston Library. 

Mr. St. Gaudens executed two heroic statues 
of Lincoln, the Shaw Memorial, Boston, statues 
of General Sherman and Admiral Farragut, New 
York ; figures representing ‘“Portugal” and ‘‘Hol- 
land ” at the Customs House, New York.^ 

Mr. F. L. Barrias execute! the “Record Monu- 
ment,” United States; Mr. Fred W. MacMonnies, 
the “Army Monument,” ]h'Ookl}n ; iVIr. P. W. 
Bartlett, “Michael Angelo,” Washington Library ; 
^Ir. J. Massey R hinds, a Fountain Group in Mr. 
Geo. J. Gould’s Garden^, Lakewood, and pediments 
and heroic figures at ShGley Court House. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Mr. Tho-. G. (’rawford, “ Peri at the 
Gates of Paradise,” in the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington ; Mr. Thos. J. Jbitt, statues of Washington, 
at Boston and Methian, Massachusetts, Montclair, 
New Jersey, and of Webster, Central Park, New 
York. 

* Since this was written. Mr. St. (hindens ha^ dird. He 
seems to have been consideied one of the most talented 
sculptors of his Kcneratmn. An cxhiletiou of Ixis works 
was held at the Metropolitan Art Museum in March last. 
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Mr. G. Grey Barnard has been working on 
important groups for the Harrisburg Capitol. His 
complaints of payments withheld and contracts 
broken by the architect and committee got into 
the Pre^s, and funned the subject of a public 
inquiry. The ground covered by this inquiry 
included charges of graft ” and corruption over 
this and other contracts, the extent of which must 
appear incredible to anyone living outside the 
Ignited States and not conversant with its daily 
Press. It is stated that the French Government 
ohered to purchase several of Mr. Barnard’s groups, 
to provide a studio, and to bestow upon him the 
cross of the Legion of Honour if he would remain in 
France, but he declined the distinction, and preferred 
to return to his native country. The sculptor’s 
position seems often less happy than that of his 
brother of the brush, and hnancial reward is rarely 
his only aim. The Metropolitan Art Museum, 
New York, owns Mr. Barnard’s ‘‘ Two Natures in 
Man,” a truly remarkable production. 

The figures representing foreign nations and 
Europe on the facade of the New Customs House, 
New Y^ork (Mr. Cass Gilbert, architects, are illus- 
trated in the Architectural lie cord, New York, for 
July 190G, and are by Messrs. Johannes Gelert, Ger- 
many ; F. E. Elwell, Eome ; F. M. L. Tonetti, 
Spain and Venice ; Aug. Lukerman, Genoa ; Chas. 
Grafly, France ; Dan. C. French, Europe; F. W. 
Buckstall, Phcenicia. 

Mr. Chas. H. Niebaus executed “ St. Louis,” in 
front of the Art Building at St. Louis, and the 
YIcKinley Monument, Canton, Ohio. 

The Jefferson Davis Memorial at Richmond, Va,, 
was recently unveiled. A bronze statue of the 
great Confederate leader, with the right hand out- 
stretched and the left on a Doric pedestal, stands 
on a granite block in front of a column seventy feet 
high. A semicircular colonnade with a pier at 
either end partly incloses the memorial. Messrs. 
E. Y. Valentine and W. C. Noland collaborated in 
its production. The ill-fitting frock-coat and 
trousers and the ugly bow at the neck form the 
usual drawback to a successful work ; the figure, 
however, commands attention by its verve and 
dignity. 

Edward Kemeys. the animal sculptor, who has 
just died, Avas a native of iSavannah. He w’ent 
through the privations and hardships of the Civil 
War in his early manhood. Among his w^orks 
are “ The Still Hunt,” in Central Park, New Y^ork ; 

The Wolves,” Fairmont Park, Philadelphia ; 
“ The Lions,” at the Art Institute, Chicago ; The 
Prayer for Rain,’’ Champaign, Illinois ; “ BulYalo 
and Wolves,” exhibited at Paris thirty years ago ; 
and “ Panther and CuIjs,” i\retrop(ditan Museum, 
New Y^ork. 

Mr. Solon H. Borglum is well known for his 
work in the last-named field of art. 

Mr. V. Alfano is modelling groups and figures 
for important commercial buildings in New York. 


This, unfortunately, has to be done against time, the 
result depending finally on the chisel work. His 
group of ‘‘ Riches rewarding Labour and Know- 
ledge ” for the City Investment Building, Broad- 
way, New^ York, is just completed for Mr. F. H. 
Kimball the architect. In his large study of 
“Cicero declaiming” one sees evidence of his 
versatility. The cosmopolitanism of art, too, is 
shown by his Italian sympathy with and choice of 
Irish poetry as an inspiration for subjects for his 
chisel, associating in romance-land Thomas Moore 
with Alfieri or Tasso in other works. 

Commercial combination in the United States 
obliges many foreigners of ability to take work 
under “ firms ” of carvers, decorators, cut- stone 
w^orkers, Ac., as a start ; and while a few of them 
force their ^vay to the front, there are good men ^ho 
have worked for years earning wUat by comparison 
are good wages — “ big money,” as the term goes — 
in the “ plants ” of masons, terra-cotta works, Ac. 

American sculpture is now represented in Paris 
by an equestrian statue of Lafayette, in bronze, in 
the square of the Louvre. It is by Mr. P. W. 
Bartlett. 

Happily the cult of the hideous in sculpture 
does not seem to have been entered upon. Arnold 
Bdckiin’s extraordinarily hideous masks at the 
Art School, Bale, are scarcely likely to appeal to 
travelling Americans and become the fashion on 
the other side of the Atlantic. They are described 
by one waiter as showing “ fresh feeling.” So do 
the horrors at the entry to the two show"- places 
in the Boulevard Montmartre, Paris ; but w"hat a 
demoniacal freshness ! They need something more 
than such “freshness” to recommend them, and 
perhaps one need not even regret that M. Rodin’s 
figures for “ The Gate of Hell ” have never been 
finished. If the vulgar go to see the banal shows 
at Coney Island, New" Y^ork, the men who control 
civic and commercial buildings are generally 
travelled men w'ho desire to import all that is 
considered beautiful into the United States if 
money can do it ; they w"ould, how"ever, draw the 
line at such wnrks as “ Le Ciel ” and “L’Enfer ” 
of the Paris cellars. 

When w"e look back forty years, to the time 
W"hen most people in England w"ere ignorant that 
there w"ere sculptors in America until Hiram 
Pow"er’s work came to London, w"e must recognise 
the great advance that has been made in sculpture in 
the United States, allow"ing even for the large num- 
bers of talented foreigners w"ho have settled there. It 
is difficult to distinguish them now" from natives, 
though Mr. Taft’s book'*' is a help in some cases. 

Amateurs, too, have entered the field w"itli credit 

-as, for instance, Dr. W. Rimmer, a physician, 
w"hose '‘Falling Gladiator ” is in Columbia College 
Library, New' York ; and still, I believe, living in 
retirement, the lady who as Miss Vinnie Ream 


* History of Amcrkan Sculpture, 1903. 
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was until recently the only female entrusted with a 
commission by the Government — for statues of Lin- 
coln and Farragut in Washington. Want of space, 
not of appreciation of their work, obliges me to (unit 
reference to other ladies, profe‘^^ional and amateur. 

Americans may justly taunt us with the poverty 
of our sculpture, arising from par-<imonious govern- 
mental administration, not from want of talented 
:>cuiptors. It is a shame to us that after forty year^^ 
the pedestals on the Wctoria Embankment should 
be still bare of statuary. Even the group at the 
end by Westminister Fridge only came t ) us as a 
gift. Are we waiting for some rich American 
speculator who has made a “corner" in something 
or other, and become a multi-millionaire bysguce/- 
ing the community at large, to ease his c m^cieiice 
by paying for statuary for the adurnment of the 
capital of the British Empire V 

We in England may well envy the m >ney thLit i< 
being spent on sculpture and deco ative painting 
by the Government and private patrons in the 
United States, although it cannot be said that the 
result at present shows the refinement which cha- 


racterises public monuments and statues in France. 
The spirit, however, is in course of evolution, and as 
the Xcir Vot I: ^peaking of ideaU in a practical 

age, puts it — referring, amongst others, to Mr. Bor- 
glum — “Bight or wrong, there is a great artistic 
future in store for American civilisation wlum men 
tight with such hdelity to tlu ir dream of art and 
harmony.’’ 

It is earne^tl} to be hoped that tlientuv cathedral 
for Washington will extunplity the harmony which 
should exi^t between the “Mother of the Aits’’ 
and her dauchtt rs, and that the scheme of art 
once clearly sft torth ill not be tanij)ered with by 
committees anti le "ubjtct to the predilections ( f 
indi\i hulls, but ^^ill cr\ stallise into a lasting monu- 
ment of retinement and beauty, aided by a sculptor 
whose genius is n u hampered by temporal anxieties 
or otlicial inditrereiice and “ graft,’’ or disheartened 
by the setting up of mechanical trave'-ties of his 
work. Thougli it- surroundings may be of Classic 
form, one may rejoice in this latc-t Gothic t/u'C 
(Vauirrc snaking a new note in the “ City of 
m ag n i fice n t d i - 1 a n ces . ’ ' 
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Arrang-ements for the Session 1908-09. 

The aiTangeiaents for the evening meetings of 
the coming Session are almost complete and the 
programme will shortly be issued. The President, 
Mr. Ernest George, will deliver the Inaugural 
Address of the Session on Monday, 2nd Novem- 
ber, and the Address to Students on Monday the 
Ist February. The annual exhibition of drawings 
submitted for the Prizes and Studentships in the 
gift of the Institute will open on the 19th January. 
The Council's Award will l^e made known on the 
isth January and the Presentation will take place 
on the 1st February. The Sessional Papers so far 
arranged include the following: — “The Eliza- 
bethan House as illustrated by Contemporary 
Architectural Drawings,” by J. Alfred Gotch, 
F.S.A. [F.] ; ‘‘Public Abattoirs/' by R. Stephen 
Ayling 'F.J ; “Technical Institutes,” by Sir Aston 
^Yebb, R.A. 'F.1 ; “ Smoke Abatement,” bv Sir 
Will. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. “ The 

Architectural Work of the London County Coun- 
cil.'' by W. E. Riley ]F.]\ ‘-The Principles of 
Internal Decoration,” by T. R. Spence. The sub- 
jects of two other Papers, including one by ^Ir. 
John W. Simpson [F.\ will be announced later. 
The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal will 
take place on the 21st June. On the 2nd July 
next the Institute will have completed its seven ty- 
fifth year of existence. 


Copyright in Works of Architecture. 

The Societe Centraledes Architectes francais has 
addressed a letter to ^Ir. Ernest George as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
inviting support of the Society’s prop >sals in favour 
of extending to architects equal privileges of copy- 
right with those enjoyed by p:rinters, sculptors, 
engravers, Ac. By Anicle 4 of the International 
Convention of Berne (1886) copyriglit is granted 
to “ works of painting and sculpture ; ” and the 
French Society, with a view to giving effect to the 
resolutions adopted at the International Congresses 


of Architects at Madrid (1904). London (1906), and 
Vienna (1908), are moving for the introduction into 
the clause of the word “ architecture.” This ques- 
tion, with other proposed moditications of the articles 
of the Berne Convention, is among subjects to be 
discussed at the approaching International Diplo- 
matic Conference at Berlin. The French proposals, 
which have been drawm up by delegates of the 
Societe Centrale, are set out in full in U Architec- 
ture for the 8th and loth August. 

The following letter on the subject has been 
addressed from the Institute to Sir Edw^ard Grey, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs : — 

1-loyal Institute of British Aithiteci'^. 9 Conduit Street: 

August 1908. 

Sir, — With reference to the International Diplo- 
matic Conference to be held in Berlin in October 
next : 

The French Government, upon the representation 
of the Societe Centrale des Architectes francais 
(a copy of w'hose “ Note ” W‘e have the honour to 
enclose for your information), is, we are informed, 
prepared to consider favourably the insertion of 
the w'ord “ Architecture ” in Article 4 of the Berne 
Convention, after the words “ Peinture et Sculp- 
ture.” This proposal appears to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to be reasonable, and w‘e 
therefore respectfully request that you wull honour 
it wuth your support, and direct an intimation of our 
accord with our French colleagues to be conveyed 
to the British representatives attending the Con- 
ference at Berlin. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects ven- 
tures to approach you on the subject, not from 
any selfish desire to benefit thereby, but with a 
view’ to advancing the general “ entente ” betw’een 
the two countries. Most of the other nations 
adherent to the Berne Convention are, w*e are 
informed, in favour of the proposal ; and as 
unanimity is required before any alteration can be 
made to the text of the Articles, the non- agreement 
of Great Britain might result in the postponement 
of the matter for ten years, the period required to 
elapse before another conference can be held. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Ernest George, 

P/ evident, 

Alexander Graham, 

Hon. See) eta) u. 


Books recommended to Architectural Students. 

A Joint Committee of the Board of Examiners 
and the Board of Architectural Education have now’ 
completed the revision of the list of books recom- 
mended to architectural students as indicating 
generally the nature and limit of the course of 
study required for the Institute Examinations. 
The list is given below’, and it wull appear also in 

4 Q 
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the forthcoming Kalendar in the chapter relating 
to the Examinations : — 

CtENER^L. 

AtkniivOii, T I) EiiiiliOi AiLliitt'ctiue, 

Belcher. J E'^senciaF lu Architecture. 11 * 07 . 

Brown. Cr. BaLlwin. The Fine Art> I'^lU. 

Brow'n. G. Baldwin . Art* in Early England 190 .:> 

Choi'.y, A. ' Hi^tdiiv de 1 drchUt'Ctni** IbOO 
Clioi*y, A L'art de batn It-' Egyptien-' 1004 . 
Cuinniiiig". C. A. History < 4 AiLlntt-t turc in Italv, iTtnn the 
Tinit of Constantine tn the Dawn i>i tlie Renais-.anLt . 
1901 . 

FtiaU''sOn, J ‘ Hi^toiy of Ai'< luteCtiUf' of all C’> 'Htitrit'>. I''!*.! 
G-wiltj J. Encyclopcfcdia or Aichiteetui'e. 

Siinps<»n, F M. A Hi-toiy of AreliitCL tural De\ ehnaiieut. 
190o. 

Cl l.-'-'L 

And'-ison Y' J . and Spicis. R PlnnU Arch-teLtiuv or ( heece 
Jlld Rolile, loo*'' 

Chc\nd..tr', Sir ■^V. Civil Architecture 1.''20 

C'oLkeiell, C R. Tein[ih of Jupitoi Raiilielh ii 1 Us at -Fhiiiia : 

and of Apollo Epicunus at Ba**ar. ISoO. 
d'E-poiiy, H Fragint-nts d'Ari liit^ cture anti'ine l^OO 
Gaiduer. P Graniniai' of Gre<-k Ait 

(.Tibbs, J Rule- 101 Diawin- the Several Parts of Architecture. 
ITdii 

Hi.ldleton, J, H Remains of Ancient Rome 1 > 0*2 
Xoniijiid, C, J P The (_»rdoc.^ (U AichitectiUf 1^:29 
Peiiiose. F C PriiiLiple.. of Athenian Arehite. ture. l'?al. 


>[>U IS. 

Pt 

P The (Jitters of 

Aidiitectuie !''***>. 


Litiltj 

J. 

, and Revert, . Ai 

at: lUitie- of Atlieii*. 

1762 . 

Ta^lol, 

J 

E , a>id (_ resv, E 

Aiitiqu’ties of Rome 

1821-22 

* 4 wil:’s 

f: 

r.i V -.kitit H! oT Vitcnv 

a-, is-n; 


Mbit:. . 

J 

C Example- or (xLcck and Pompeian 

Decorative 


W, -rk IvaT. 


By /.CN TINE 

Clifisv, A L'art de batir chez les Byzantins I'^.'^o. 
lauhaby. W R , and Sw'anison. H Church of Sancta Sopdiia, 
Constantinople. lS94. 

(_>n-ania. F, Basilica <li San Maico 1>''1-SS. 
iralzeiiburg. \V Alt Christliche Baiideukiu.ile von Coiistanti- 
iiopel. l''.5i 

Schultz, R W. and Barnsley, S H. . Church of ir^t. Luke of 
St iris, ecc 1901 

HEDI1.^.CL. 

Atkiusou, T. D. A GL.ssaiv of English Architecture, 190fi. 
Bils in, -I The Begiimings of Ciothic Architecture. S P. 1''99. 
Bond, F, ( lothic Architecture in England, 190G 
B'iAoiai. H. ..iud Crowthcr, J. S, . Chinches of the Middle 
Aaes l.'?4.5-.“>3 

Biamlou, R cud J. .V Analysis of Gotiiic Architecture 
Button, d . Cath-dral Antiquities, l.sl4-3‘'). 

(.'■illnias ,I K Details of ( rotliic Architecture Isrcy-rii;. 

Coll ugs, -I K ( 'rothic (Jrnaiuents. loIS-'O. 

(’oir.Aei, (7 Ti All hiteetuie gothique. ls91. 

I*olhnan, E T., and Johhnis, F. R . Analyses of Ancient 
Do'ne.,tic Aichitecture m (neat Britain. 1861-3. 

Dehio, G., and Von Be/oLl, (r ; Kirchhche Baukuiiit des 
Aiieiidlandes. Is.si-O* 

Enlait, C,: IManuel d .ncln ologio fram^aiso. 1902-04 
Lethaby, W, R. Medn-eval Art l'.>04. 

Parkf r. d H . Glossaiyot Terms used in Architei tine 18*»0, 
Prioi. K S. Gothic Alt in Fnigland 1900. 

Pnirin, A K^anqiles of Gotlin .\n hiteotuie 1^'3''<. 
lb \o>l, If. Architecture romane du Midi de la Fiance. 1864- 
ls73 

Rupiich-Robeit, V M C.’ L’architecture normande aux xi'' et 

xii' slecle^. 18S4-S9. 

S(ott, (V G , pin . Es^^ciy ijii the Histoiw of English Chinch 
Aichitfcctuie. 1'''81 

Sh.trpe, K. Architei'tural I’aiallels. 18 18 
Sharpe. K The Moulding's of the Six Peiiods of Gothic 
Architecture 1^71 

Street, G. E. Brick and Marble of the Middle Age* in Italy. 
18.7.7 

Stieet. G. E. ; Gothic Architecture ni Spam. 1865 
Violh t-le-Duc. E E * Dictionaaire raisonne de I'Architecture 
Iram.aise. I.s5l-6H. 

Wiliis, R. . 7'y.uUs of the Middle Ages. S.P. 1842. 


1 Un\I'"S\NcF 

.Vdanis, R amUI Works in .\iclntn tin * 177.5-79 

Bclcliei. J . and Mat arnu'V. M Latei Reiniis^aiu e Ardiitec- 
tuit in Knclaiid Isus-po 
Bc-rty, -V 1.1 Ib naiss me ‘ moninnent ile in Fi uic. 

Bu'cii, ir H l.*'ndou Gmndies in the >e\,ut*'enth and 
Fiji n.nth ( entnrir*s l.'^Oii 

Bh'inhi-hb R Reti ns..,an. e in Phul.iii'i 1.7*10-1*00 1''97 

Campl* 11. C Vitiu\.us Bi it sunn Us . with Supph nient b\ 

Woolle .uid ( rainlon. 1717 

(’i(M_oiQ.^i p Fabbi It h. e 1 m-.iium nt ' t ouspiem dt V< ue ii 
l^.G-4t). 

dKsp*iu\,H Ftac'tii’ Ills d’ Vn ’ti te. • un th 1 1 lb 'la's-auce 
( revniiilho*. H \,iu 1 laukin i ih‘i Benai'auiie in Eranki • It li. 
Get* h. .1 .V Alt Intel nir. ot tin* Ibna’-siiue in Em.'lan*! 
lM*i 

Kmit.W’ D.Maq^ or Lnao d*.' t ^ 1*.57 

Lctaroinllv, IMiiit . s <1, Ibe-i. m .t.'rn* ls 4 (i_tti), 

Pahistit', L R ''co-san. e e i Fi me l''7<> 

Ra'.clidorn, d C 1 ’ 1 1 n't Ai * h t .tiii '[''"i.tna lis*^ 

Ra-clid. -rri. O Pala-t- Aii ’oitt kttii V.nie'lia’ 13''*> 

Re nliaitlt. R F il i-t .Vuuit'ktur (■. la l''''t5. 

S,tu%ai;e>t. C. . Falai" China ix. IL'.teKci M.iisoiisde France 
ls*-.7 

Tiiggs. H d . and Tanner. H. Woiks of Png . d..nt-> 1901 

{ iLoHh i il\ 

Biniis, W ( tet 'hit ti u .il Di.iw ui J l**ii 
Davidson. E A, Ihactical Pe r-peetice 1**6, 

^McGoodwin. H Ai t Int' * tnr.il '^hale-.m-l ''hohtws, lOoj 
Spanton. J H, Sl e n._> an 1 Ait Dia \ing l's97 

MAiEiiic:- Thlih X\.i.,iiL vM) Ai'i'i.ic c t n -N. 

Butler. D B IhuGaml (.'eiut nt its m viiu.a- tnrr_. testing, 
and u*e. !>'•»;) 

Ellis, (h M..dornlhM ; icMlA'aip* nt r\ l‘>*.t5 
Elli-, G . M* (Urn Pract.e.il Joinery innj. 

John -on, J B !Matei lal- of Con-ti in ; lOo 190 t 
Yewlaml. J Caipenteis' an<l Joiners' A-''!-! lut l.**'> >, 
Purdii-e. W R : PiM' tieal Ma-. unv l‘*04. 

Rivington's Nt'tf s ,i*i Buildma Coiisti uc‘t-on. Vol 111. 

IDmivi I ''iiLNii, He MINI I, ^vc 

r)akes, Clement S,h.iol H\g'ent‘ 

HotnF C Wannino b\ Hot Water 1897 
Jones, W" Ht-atni'T hv Hot Water. vVe 11*04 
Knight’s Aniiot.iteil ^Nfoih 1 B\-l.iws l'.»n7 
Maxwell, W H Ventilation. Ht ttmg, .I’cl I,, .rhting. 

^luus, H A .and ( hosskec, R ; 'I’ln m nd itioii to Healtli 

1*:*.;, 

Mtdel Ry-l.iws LG B. 

Paikes, L. C , and Kenwool. H R Practical Hvgiene. 

Reid. (r. Praetn tl >auu.ititin inm; 

Sutdifte, (J. L Sanitarv Fittm-jts uid Idiimbnig, ll»nl. 
Sin.ciili Mtov, An. 

Duk'see, B Lontlon BuiMmg .Vt ts dor Foudon student*' 
i9ot; 

Dilapidations ‘RIBA publi atiou ) 19n;5 

Hudson, A A. Law' of Builthug (.'ontr.icts Ijs**.") 
laMUing, J Quanlit v Sin \ eying 1**01. 

Le.unni.:, d. Specihc.itioiis, r,*i)7 
Macev, F. W Spet iti -at. on. ].s9* 

Pte.i, d T, }[((w to Estim.it'’ 11*02, 

SlKl-M.IH ol Mvr.EHL\Ls \M ) C’oN * J HI t 1 It »N 

Afl.inis, H Prat tie, d Desigiung. Sti uetiu.il Iionwork. ispt 
Adam*, H. Stianis m lionwoik. l>'S.s. 

Berg, L. tie C Sate Biuhling l.s92. 

Biickuork Tests (R 1 B A j.iibln alion I 1**0.7 
Cliarnoek. ( h F. : Gr<*[ihn st.itn s ]s'r). 

Hardv, E < Viaphic St.itn s l'*i *4 
Middletoiij (r A. T. Stivs-es .uni Tlirusts l‘,t*t4 
Reinforced Cunerete db'poil ttf Joint Commit tee l l'.***7. 
Risingtoii s Notes on Biuhlmg Coiistrui tioii, Vol 1\' 

St ott-Monciietf, (t. K. Priiieiples of stiuctuial Design, 1897. 
Sj:uck, C.H : Sliurmg and Finlerpmning. 1902. 

Uiiwm, W. C . Testing of Materials. ls99. 
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The Public and Architecture. 

That a London daily sh(juld devote space to criti- 
cism of London archittcture is a circumstance 
unique enough to merit note in an architectural 
journal. About a year ago the suggestion was 
hazarded in these pages that the daily press, by the 
occasional admissii n into its columns of competent 
criticism of architectural work, might be a power- 
ful auxiliary in awakening public interest in the 
architecture of our cities. The Times on two occa- 
sions lately has favoured its readers with articles 
containing some well-informed criticism on archi- 
tecture, and it has been sugirested that space should 
be found in the Journal for a few extracts. The 
f()llo^^ing is from an article, headed “The New 
Architecture of London,” which appeared in The 
Times of the 9th inst. : — 

E\ery uiie ^^ho lues his eyes, in the streets of London 
niu-t be aware that a remarkable effort is now being made 
to produce a new kind of street architecture both practically 
and a'^thencally suitable to its conditions It is an effort 
often blind and ignorant, usually quite unsystematic, little 
encouraged by State patronage, and continually hampered 
by commercial necessities hostile to any kind of art. But 
its persistence through all these difficulties is all the irore 
signiticant. Thirty years ago there was scarcely a sign of 
it. Buildings then, though free for the most part from the 
troubled and fantastic ugliness of the worst examples of 
the i.ew movement, were either complacently mean and 
dull or else mere imitations of good models. Our best 
architecture then owed what virtue it possessed to the fact 
that it was dead, and the greatest praise that could be 
gi\en to an architect was to call him scholarly. The ambi- 
tion to be scholarly came in with Renaissance architecture, 
and, after the reaction from Baroque extravagance, became 
the chief ambition of Renaissance aichitects in all coun- 
tries. Nor did the Gothic revival in England lessen it. 
The scholarly aichitects only changed their masters and 
mistook this change for originality. But medneval church 
architecture was so obviously unsuited, both inform and in 
•-pirit, to modern shops and clubs and hotels and Govern- 
ment offices that the Gothic levival never made much cvay 
in the streets of London. Its gieatest success was the Houses 
of I’arhameiit, which have a pictoiial rather than an 
architectural beauty, and impress the imagination so long 
as it does not tiouble itself about theii uses. The true 
pioblem of arehitectuie is to express the uses of a building 
in terms of beauty ; and an oiiginal architecture is likely to 
aiise only when the aichitect cannot get aw'ay from this 
problem, when use dictates his design and his employers 
will not be content with it unless he makes it beautiful. 

Speaking of the desire for beauty in the public, 
the writer says : — 

This desiie scarcely existed at all fifty years ago ; but 
now it does exist, and ir is glowing strongei. Many 
persons of eulture will question this, oi will say tliat the 
new de-iie for beauty has veiy unfortunate lesult^. So 
it hi\<, as we might expi'ct m a people that has lost all 
tiaditious of beauty, and m conditions that are most un- 
favourable to its production. But the ugliness produced 
by that new desiie is diffeient m character from the old 
ugliness pioduced by mere indifference, and incomparably 
more hopeful. This profusion of ornament that w'e see 
eveiywhere on our new buildings, these rash experiments 
in style, this incessant search for new' material, however 
extravagant or absiiid their re'^ults may he, are all signs 


that the great mass of men aie no longer content with the 
bald ugliness or scholarly dulne-s of the past. We must 
remember that the desiie for beauty is a natural instinct. 
For a time circumstances all conspired to suppress it : but 
the suppression could not be peimanent. Now it is strug- 
gling again with circumstances ; and its first struggles 
must needs be blind and ineffective. But they are not 
therefore to be despised any more than the first struggles 
for freedom of a people long oppressed. If w'e consider for 
a moment, we must see that the revival of the arts, and 
particularly of arehitectuie, the mother of them all, cannot 
come about through the good taste of a few connoisseurs. 
There must be a popular instinctive de-ire for it, and that 
desire, by reason of its very universality and natural 
growth, cannot be governed by the good taste of connois- 
seuis. We must not compare its first fruits with any of 
the great popular ait of the past, for that w'as ahvays the 
result ot a desire for beauty ot long standing, and favoured 
rather than suppressed by circumstances. Nor must we 
compare them with the first efforts of primitive art : for 
they were preserved from extravagance by the artists’ 
want of skill, by their lack of mechanical power, and by 
the absence of bad models. We have enoimous mec-hanical 
power, considerable technical skill, bad models every- 
where, and very difficult conditions to deal wnth. The 
result is that our architecture is in a state of anarchy. 
Old principles will not apply and new ones have not been 
established ; but this very anarchy promises more than 
the mechanical uniformity that w'ould certainly exist if 
there were no popular desire for beauty. It would be easy 
now' to devise standard patterns for shops and fiats, and 
hotels, and theatres, and restaurants, which could be 
readily adapted to particular circumstances, and improved 
nowr and then in detail, just like standard patterns of 
machines. They would be cheaper and more convenient 
than the innumerable experiments that are actually made ; 
and, if theie w'eie no desire for anything but cheapness 
and convenience, they would certainly exist. They do not 
exist, because there is a powerful revolt again -t the 
standardising of buildings ; and that can only be the result 
of a new' desire for beauty, which, if it persists, is sure to 
produce some new kind of beauty. 

It is natural that we should he taken unaw'ores, 
astonished, and even shocked, by the first uncouth pro- 
ducts of this new desire. The art.^ have so long lingered 
under the protection of connoisseurs that w'e have not 
even asked ourseh es what would be likely to happen if 
they escaped from that protection. Now' architecture has 
escaped and is running wild, running into a thousand 
follies in its new-found freedom, like the French in the 
Revolution. These follies are inevitable : but jiersons of 
culture need not be horrified by them and despair of the 
issue, like the ^DUijres of the Revolution, it is a common 
fault of connoisseurs to despond over the present state of 
the arts, and often they infect artists with their own 
despondency. But, luckily, there are many signs that our 
best architects are not despondent or scandalised. Their 
work also is inspired by the new desire ; they do not stand 
aloof from it in mere scholarly pedantry, but do theii best 
to control and enlighten it. Besides all the anarchical 
buildings of the new’ London, many are arising which 
show' an attempt to adapt the great principles of the ait to 
the conditions imposed upon them. How difiicult that 
attempt is, how' much hampered by materials, by building 
regulations, by commercial necessities, and by the bad 
taste of employers, only the architects themUfives can 
know'. But they also know' that an original architecture 
can arise only through grappling with alfthe-e iliffieultie.-, 
and not thiough abstract designing that ignores them. 
Know’ing that, and acting upon their knowledge, they 
have already produced many buildings of considerable 
actual beauty, and of still more promi-e for the futuie of 
the ait. 
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The Right Use of Art Museums. 

In an article un museums in tiiis month’s 
BuriuKjton B^tujazuie the opinion is 
German authority that it would be better for art 
if there were no museums — better for the student 
if he were always taken to see the object of art 
amidst the surroundings for which it was originally 
created, where he could realise the just proportions 
the particular woik of art held in relation to its 
purpose. •• He should see the statue in its niche 
un the cathedral wall, the altar-piece in the chapel 
tor which the artist designed it, even the bi\ n/e 
inkstand or the clock in the palace for which ^iuch 
articles of ve) tu were orginally made.’* The Timcb 
of the 23rd inst. takes this opinion as a text for 
an article on The Right Use of Art Museums.’’ 
Recaliiiig the fact that public museums have had 
their origin in the private collections of gieat 
personages, and expressing the view that the very 
idea of collections of works t-f art is vicious, and 
has done much to deprive our notions of the func- 
tion of art, the writer continues : — 

Public niu-euin- art attempt- to leiiicdy the public- 
poverty in an. but only by putting the public in the posi- 
tion or the pruatc collector. Though a collection becomes 
public. It i-tiil lemaiu:: a collection. Woiks pioductd toi 
It ha\e all the Mces of the collectoi's ait and the gie.tt 
woik- of public ait which it contains are -till divoiced irum 
the pioblem- they weie meant to -oi\e and the condition- 
in which they were produced. Thus the public- in its 
mu-eiun-' can have only the collectoi’s plea-uie, and i- 
always tempted to take tiie collector’s view oi ait. The 
greatest art of all. aichiiectuiv, cannot be collected, except 
m tracment- that lose most of their sigmncance becau-e 
they are ti<igmeiu-. No great woik ot ait i- pioduced lor 
a mu-eum : and, when w^e -ee great woik- in a museum, it 
IS only by a deliberate and pamiul etfon that we can bung 
ouisehe- to undei-tand the condition- lor which they weie 
pioduced, and -o leain the ie-soii which the\ are meant to 
teach U-. ^^'hen we -ee an ultai -piece in the National 
Galleiy. how haul it i- for us to imagine the altar it was 
painted to adorn, and how much harder to feel the religious 
emotion it wa- intended to eypre--- and communiCii.te. 
let. unle— we can do this, we aie meie connoi--eur-, en- 
jo\ing art as we might enjoy good wane, with a nauuw 
eiJicure b plea-uie ; and tlieie i» no rea-on why public 
money should he 'peat to gi\e u- that enjoyment Piivate 
collection- and mu-eums of art, between them, are respon- 
-ible tui the connoi-beur and the conrioi— eur- \iew ot uit 
which now pievails everywhere. There is no gieat harm 
in the connoib-eui. but theie i- al-u \eiy little good, -o tai 
as art u concerned. His enthu-ia-m rai-es the prices of 
old woik-' ot ait. but doc- not help to produee new one-. 
Fui ait made for the coimoi'-eur'.- demand i- steiile and 
puipu^eleba. He gets hi- idea- of art iiom the art ot the 
pa-t, which he i- apt to legaal only as an iii'triuaent of 
his own piea^uie; and liom the art ot the 2neseiit he 
lequiie- only w'hat plea-es him in the art of the past 

Touching the lessons ^\hich museums are meant 
to teach, and the pleasure to be derived from the 
contemplation of the objects they contain, the writer 
sa}S 

In the hmt pkice, the public must learn, liom their own 
delight in gieat ^York.- ot art, that such delight is noble 
ami desirable foi all ; and they can leain thi- only by 


expeiiencing a noble delight, and not an idle epicureN 
plea-Lue. Put a noble delight in great woik- of ait, and 
a de-iie that "Ueh a deliglit should be 'liuied by all. can 
come only to tho^e who leel all tile emotion- which gieat 
Works of au wtie dt'igiied to txpie" alid coliiniuincate ; 
and the-e emotion- aie po'-ible uiii\ to tiiube who under- 
-tand the condituui- lu which gieat woik- ot ait weH‘ [)io- 
duc-eii. and tht puiiJO'c- tor which they weie designed, 
lo ie\i\e -uch an undel-taiidiiig. tiulelule. is, ui -huuld 
be, the mam iuapo-t oi om public mii-euuu-. -o that upon 
tliLit undi 1 -landing a gicat ait ma\ be i -tiibli-lied in the 
future. They ale but imiaitect and aiimcial mean- , but 
they aie the be-t wc cancoiitiive m oin iul'ciu condition- ; 
and It 1- the duty of thu-e who ♦ njo\ them to make 
what u-e ot liiem thcN Liin. liiiouch tlie Iiagmeiil- ul 
tile Taithenuii IritZe. thii>ugh the aitai-jaeces ui Italian 
chuiclie-. thiuugn all tlu beautiiul objt. cl- ot .at now pie- 
-el^ed in the bouth Ken-i!jgtL>u Mu-eam. the ja-t tell- u-, 
howe\Li ob-cLUely. the -esiet- of a n"i'ie delicdi: whicii we 
have aliiio-t lo-t m the ja-e-eiit: aiul it bid- u- not to ue 
-ati-fied with oui pool model n -u]>-tmilia lui that 'it light 
The ait pie-ei\ed undei cua-s ca-e- wain- u- that it wa- 
rn t plealuced to bt -u jnt-erstd, .ind lu ij> '-Min d at ’ey 
holiday ciuwds, but that i: Wa- meant to be i -ed, .md 
e-njoyed by the u-ei- or it li wc t.ikc ttiis w.aning to 
heart. We -hall -ee that it- beauty eviue-se- ui s\mboii''e- 
tbe eiijONinent ot u- use. and become- .i ilea'l bedUt\ when 
that u-e 1- at an end. Pat the uielanc-holy charm of this 
dead beauty -hould make u- diteimine not to be coiiii nt 
with It. but to pioduce a li\ing beauty oi our own. It i- not 
enough tliat we -iiould ha\e a di-gu-t of tiie meciiaiiical 
parothes of ait that abound. That i- ea-ily aci|iiiied. The 
tiue puipu-e ol mu-'t-Um- i- to gl\e U- a ile-Ue loi a -pon- 
taneous. noble, and univeisal ait of our own times, and 
some undei-tandiiig ot the mean- by which -uch an art 
can be produced. 

Aiclutectuie i- the mothei or the ait-, and the firobleiii 
of architectme is to expre— u-e in teim- or heauty. Thi- 
remam-, to -ome extent, the pioblein ot all the ait- while 
they still keejj their connection wnth aichitecture. E\en 
paintinv and -culpiuie aie eithti coiitiodcd b\ the condi- 
tions of decoiation im2i05e<l ujion them h\ the great, 
u-eful ait ot aichitcctui e. ui rl-e -hale tiie puipo-e ut tlie 
buildings which tlie} adoin : and -o long as ait- -haie in 
the puipu-e of aichitecture. they ha\e -oine of the 
grandeur and -imphcityut that puipo-e. For .aelntectuie. 
while It remains gie.tt, i- an ait. not ot iiiui\iduaU, but of 
a whole society, and exjjie--!.- rlieieligion oi })atiioti-in of 
that -ocicty, nut the idea- oi of induidLial-. No 

doubt some of the greatest painting and -culptuie at the 
Penal— aiice weie pioduced wiieii the-i ait- weie beginning 
to be divorced tiom aichitectuu : but tlnii gieatiie-- w.is 
built upon a long tiadilmn that ha*! ueeii e-tabh-hed 
while aichitteture was -till llie predominant ait and 
impo-ed it- own puipo-e- u^xjii the other ait-, biiiee 
ai'chitectuie ha- lost it- 2>iedoiniiiance. the othti aits ha\e 
slowly but -Liiely bi en lu-iiig the giandeiii uml -imidicity 
ot purpo-e whicii they got fiom it. The fii-l guUt 
coliertiun- of work- ol ait beg. in wlien the Peiiai-sance 
wa.- reachiug it- height, and wlieii arcdiitci tuic wa- lapidly 
lo-iiig It- pieduiiiiuance, and they weie at once a -ymiaum 
and an encomagenient of the ih\oice bt-tween the ait-. A 
collector mu,-t legaul a woik of ait a- an ab-tiact thing, 
without any pr.icticai u-i oi ^mipu-e oiit-ide it-elt , ami 
w'Olk- of uit in a c<jlb clion. e\en if the} were jaoduced tol 
some 2’^ir’po-e outside lhemsei\e- oi toi -ome piactical 
use, au diNorced liom that luu'po-e oi u-e and become 
mere in-tiument-. ot pi* a-uie to the collector. . . . 

The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Lectures and Demons trutions on Sanitary Science 
as applied to Buildings and Public Works have 
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been arranged for the eaiiy months of the Session 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute at the Parkes 
Museum. Margaret Street, \\\ A demonstration on 
Building Materials and Construction ^Yill be given 
on the 19th October. Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F," 
is announced to deliver lectures as foliuws : — 
Oct. 20, Building Construction; Oct. 22, Sanitary 
Building Cjnstruction and Planning ; Soil and 
Local Physical Conditions ; Oct. 28, Sanitary 
Building Constructi.m (Advanced). Among other 
Demonstrations to be given are the lollowing : — 
Oct. 20, on Baths and Lavatories ; Oct. 27, on 

aste Prevention and Water- Ck sets ; Oct. 28. 
on Pipe-Joints, Ac., and Drain-Testing Appliances ; 
Xov. 5, on House Drainage; X'ov. 9, on Water- 
Supply. On the 19tli October Mr. J. Osborne 
Smith F,' will lecture on School Buildings — 

ater-Siqiply, Ac. ; and on 2/th October on Ven- 
tilation, Warming, and Lighting. On the 2Lth 
October Mr. J. Osborne Smith will give a Demon- 
stration at a school on the General Planning of 
Schools and their Sanitary Arrangements and 
Fittings. Mr. W. C. Tyndale, M.Inst.C.E., lectures 
on Sanitary Appliances (Oct. 20) and on House 
Drainage (Oct. 80) ; Dr. James Kerr on Physical 
Conditions adecting Health in Schools (Kov. 5 
and 6). Various lectures on Hygiene in its bearing 
on School Life by well-known experts have also 
been arranged. 

School of Art Wood-carving. 

The School of Art Wood- carving, Exhibition 
Road, Kensington, has been reopened alter the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state that 
some of the free studentships maintained by means 
of funds granted to the school by the London County 
Council are vacant. The day classes of the school 
are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of 
the week, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. The 
evening class meets on three evenings a week and 
on Saturday afternoons. To give the public some 
security as to the competence of teachers of wood- 
carving, periodical examinations of students of the 
school are held, on the results of which certificates 
of competency are awarded. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and any further par- 
ticulars relating to the school may he obtained 
fi‘om the manager. 

The late L. W. Green IF._. 

Mr. Leslie William (ireeii 1899, 

Fellow 1907] died on the Blst August in his 
thirty-fourth year. Mr. Green was educated at 
Dover College, and served his architectural pupil- 
age in the office of his father, Mr. Arthur Green. 
He attended lectures in the Arts School at South 
Kensington, and studied for a year at Paris. After 
serving two years as assistant in the office of his 
father he started in independent practice in 1897, 
his office in later years being at Adelphi House, 


Adam Street, Strand. His early commissions in- 
cluded the remodelling of 26 Kensington Palace 
Gardens, and various alterations and additions to 
Messrs. Lewis and Allenby's premises in Regent 
Street. He designed and carried out the shops and 
residential chambers erected upon the site of 
Xos. 29-30 St. James’s Street and Nos. 26-27 Bury 
Street. In 19U3 he was appointed architect to 
the Underground Electric Railway Company of 
London, and he designed and completed for the 
company more than fifty Tube stations, including 
the decorative works to station tunnels, plattorms, 
and passages. He also did architectural work for 
the District Railway Company, designing and 
carrying out their large electrical transformer 
station at South Kensington, and supervising other 
works for them. 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE LATE 
HUGH STANNUS. 

By Paul Watehhouse, M.A.Oxon. F,]. 

rpHERE is a suggestive sentence in Mr. Phene 
jL Spiers ’s appreciative Recollections of the late 
Hugh Stannus which makes me wish to add 
a word or two of friendly homage to what has already 
been written. ‘‘ If he had had a chance,’’ says Mr. 
Spiers, of winning some important competition he 
would have made a great name for himself.” 

I should think that no one who came into contact 
with Stannus ’s forcible personality could fail to 
realise that his was the nature of which artists are 
made. His loaks, his speech, his idiosyncrasies — 
I use the w'ord in a literal and entirely respectful 
sense — were all evidences of a character akin to 
that wffiich finds its issue in vigorous artistic pro- 
duction. I like to record these things. They were 
signs of a very distinct personality, and are integral 
bits of the portrait that may well be allowed to stand 
out in memory. That fine head in the dignified 
skull-cap, that somew'hat stately utterance, and not 
least of all that unique and scholarly handwriting, 
with its ingenious system of contractions, were 
signs, manifestations, of a mind that could think 
for itself, and could travel on its own course indif- 
ferent— genially indifierenfc— to the commonplace 
uniformity of the multitudes. If Mr. Stannus 
spent the longer years of his life, not in producing 
works of art, but in training artists, it was not, 1 
feel sure, for the lack of the vision, the force, and 
the unswerving purpose which are the conditions 
of artistic creation. To come into company with 
him w^as to realise that his thoughts were fixed on 
high ideals and that his mind was, as we say, 
made up ’’ on many of those elusive subjects 
which to some remain for ever undefined. 

* JouKXAi. Aug., p. o88. 
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I do not know that it lies in my power to add to 
the fiicts of Mr. Stannus’s biography, but I may 
perhaps be allowed to supplement the statement^ 
already printed in the Journal by recording that 
he was married in liS72 to Ann, daughter of the 
late John Anderson. B.A. : that Mr-^. Stannum ;?ur- 
vives him, together with two daughters and a son ( Dr. 
Hugh S. Stannum); and that, besides his member- 
ship of the architectural and artistic societies alre idy 
referred to, Mr. Stannum belonged to the Hellenic 
and Japan Societies, to the St. Paul's Ecclr-iological 
Society, to the Society of Arts and Craft-, and to 
that for the Preservation of Ancient Du Idings. 

On one occasion, when I had an appointment to 
meet him at the Institute on a subject i.f over- 
whelming dulne-s, it happened that I was on my 
way to Covent (Tarden. and I am afraid that we 
talked more of Wagner than of the nmittr (Ui 
which we met as a sub-committee of two. i\Iu-ic 
was his chief recreation, and in his' lei-uie he 
sometimes even c miposed. He was aPo a writ r 
of verse, and once, I believe, he was respon-iide for 
the inii-ic and librett j of an operetta performed ])y 
the members of the Architectural Association. 

There is no doubt that, having once devoted Lis 
energies to lecturing, be brought to bear (Ui his 
career as a lecturer a singular combination of effec- 
tive qualities. H<jwever eva-ive the nature of art 
may be, there was to be nothing vague about his 
methods of exposition. Scientific analysis, laborious 
induction, the formulation of law from individual 
facts — these were the processes of his work as a 
teacher : and with them was coupled a special 
lucidity of exposition and a wealth of illustration. 
One of the most striking proofs of his energy in 
the gathering of evidence is to be seen in his 
uni«]ue collection of photographs and lantern slides. 
iMo-t of the-e were, I believe, of his own produc- 
ti jn, for he was an excellent amateur photographer, 
and had visited in p-rsou the scenes of the w'urld s 
greatest architecture. Travel was in his eye- a 
great duty m the student of art. He advocated it 
w'armly ; and his knowledge of foreign languages, 
especially of Italian, served not only to bring his 
owm mind into the company (jf Dante and Petrarch, 
but also to make him a valuable guide to those 
wdio accompanied his searches among Italian art 
on Italian ^oih 

Certainly his was a I'are equipment for the 
enjoyment of all that is fairest among the products 
of human thought and liuman '^kill ; and so far wats 
he from keeping that enjoyment to himself, that 
there must be full many anmng his ^ur\ivni’s who 
originally owed to his encouragement the awaikm- 
ing of that perception 

\\!n< li and healing undt i-taiuL " 


IIEVIEIVS. 

CONCKKTE. 

\ : It> I Il/i tfohi I'l'lDiii (fiihis 

I in '-Ji I>>/ TlL>,nt- Tuini LJ.* a. }\ I'-ed 

ana </ >> > L-il lUO-. iE j-.a 7^. U,/. /h T 

/L.e’ llon-'in 

This book, the ffist edition of which a]*peai\d in 
IsTT. and the second in l-spl, is the work of a 
practical man who ha- laboured for many year^ in 
comrete work. It has the imrit- a< well as the 
lb fect-. of its class. It i- tree from the complica- 
tions of mathemaiies or theory : it puts the prac- 
tical ways of dealing with concrete--the results id' 
much experience — in a way wdiich will be readilv 
understood by the builder, the clerk of works, or 
tlie architect for wdiom theory and algebra are 
things to be avoided, it diocs not deal primarily 
or chieffy wdth reinf a-ctd concrete, but rather 
with ordinary plain concrete, a- to which there is 
much to be learnt. 

A c insideraljle part i f the book —which is so 
changed in form, matter, and arrangement a- to 
be more of a new book than a new edition — is 
devoted to the history ot concrete, of monolithic 
walls and building appliances in connection there- 
with, and of ffre-resisting and cement ffoors. 
There is an intere-ting chapter on aggregates, from 
which the following remark- on coke- breeze are 
taken : — 

■■There is a confusion of idea- and nomenclature \v'ith 
logaid to the pioduct aii-iiig liom ttie ci ui-umption ut 
coal Hme we call it a-he-. cindTi-. ennkt-r, and hietze 

■' The siitin;^- truin d-hdiule- n u-ed tor burning buck- in 
clamps, and i- ai-o called ” breeze ' : .ishe- i- tht_- geneial 
iianm given to tin* resid.ie ut almo-t cNcrykind ot tii*_d 
beside- cual- . liiitifi-, gont_iall\ as-ociared \\ith the 
lemains ot tile- in d.am.slic bmiding- : dinkm- i- tho 
re-idiie of coal ^\hich ha- paitially c.ilcined or lu-ed nom 
high temiieiatiue; and ( oke-biorze -uuctniigs called cuke- 
ashe-. is the tiner pait of tlie ( oke in mi ir torts, but a^ 
It 1 - now cmfum.Lgv to 1 l- tlit 1>» -l pititiun- i>f the coke 
to as-ist in he.iting the retoit- and tlie lemaiiidcr that 
^MlI not pa-- a halt-inch -i ir»‘in foi cun-ti vatoi} boiloi- 
and -innlar ob]e< ts, the rc-idno is too tine foi goiit ral 
IJiu230-e- llu' portion that dio 2 »- tliiougli the bars duiing 
the heating of the naoit- i- called ]'an-bne/e. and being 
thoruughl;\ buiiu i- the be-t toi com lote. ' 

There are chapters (Ui the application ot con- 
crete to ffoors, roof^?. and pavings, on slab wails 
and faced concrete walls, on concrete for landed 
e-tates, concrete foundations, Ac., in which the 
author embodie- the results of his forty ye, irs' ex- 
perience, all oi great intere-t and much oi \alue. lie 
disarms criticism to souu' hy tolinig ns that 

he 1 - aware that tin' information coiitanied in his 
pages ‘’do(>s not in some iii-iance- fall in with the 
views f)f other pi'actitioners. lJt‘ appeal^ to differ 
from thead\ice gi\en by the Koyai lustitiite Com- 
mittee, but that is suiaetimes bocausi' be applies 
the rules of the Committee to ca^es for which they 
Were never meant. 1 or in-tuiice, in tlie chapter on 
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Concrete Fouu'lations hf says that the rec )m- 
meiul.itiun of the H.T.ICA. CiJinuhttee that concrete 
should be deposited in layer:> not exceeding three 
inches in thickness will not, I think, find favour.” 
Now the Committee’s Heport deals with reinforced 
e mcrete, which in general depends on its high 
quality and not on its mass for strength as ordinary 
concrete on foundations does. This remark applies 
also to the Miialler size of tlie aggregate and the 
screening out of the sand, which also do not 
apparently commend themselves to Mr. Potter. 
Larger sized aggregates and less punning or beat- 
ing make good enough concrete in mass, but the 
strength required iu pieces subjected to stresses 
usual in reinforced concrete work could not be 
obtained without this ramming. Nor could the 
water-tightness, which is so necessary in some 
applications, be secured without it. 

^YILLIA0I PlXN . 

SPECIFYING DECORATIYE ^YORK. 

.SVt’f-onctOiua s Ti'} DetO} ^Vurk. A Giiidf to Atclii- 

ftcN, Ku'jiiUij} it/. B)i FiedK, Stotr-MitchcIL So. 

Loiid, 190 s. Tht' T}ndt PnuliyJiLfbf Cu., Ltd.. 

.UF) JJl> lUrod (’ I Holbo} )i. U’.C.' 

Every architect who has had to draw up a 
specification for painting and decorating must feel 
that a guide to that end is greatly wanted. He may 
know what the work, when done, should look like, 
and have gathered some knowledge of the details ; 
but he cannot have such an intimate ac(]uaintance 
with the processes and the reasons for them as to 
enable him to draw a specification which will secure 
good work, nor such as can form the basis for com- 
petition without many loopholes for evasion. 

Mr. Scott-Mitchell’s book should be a great help 
if carefully read through and discreetly used ; for 
he points out many of the pitfalls common to such 
documents, and indicates w^here it is easy to trip 
in preparing them. It is doubtful, however, 
wdiether, in the effort to close all loopholes for 
error or evasion, he w^ould not produce a speciti ca- 
tion too cumbrous and too complicated for any but 
very large works. As in many other branches of 
building, the real <}uality of the work wall ahvays 
depend on the competence and the character of the 
man wdio undertakes it. Old and pure linseed oil 
is as essential to good painting as thoroughly 
seasoned w^ood is to good joinery, and neither 
architect nor clerk of w'orks can be quite sure of 
either beforehand. It is not sufficiently knowm, 
how’ever, that if the builder’s first two or three coats 
are executed in a bad quality of oil no purity in the 
materials of the decorator’s subsequent finish, nor 
any care of his, can make perfect W’ork. It is the 
first stages of painting wdiich are all-important. 

Taking the work in detail as specified in this 
little book, there are necessarily some items open 
to <piestion. Thus, in making good to plaster-work 
there is no mention of “ cutting out cracks ” ; and 


in every case defects are to be made good “ in 
Keene’s cement,” w^hich presents so different a face 
from plaster that it is, in many places, open to objec- 
tion. Again, on page 27 and elsewhere W'e have 
oil-paint described as to be “ made from genuine 
wffiite lead or zinc oxide, or both,” This last alter- 
native, or both,’ ’ is not to be encouraged. In men- 
tioning “driers ” there is no caution against their 
excessive use — a practice very injurious to light 
colours, and to wKich painters are generally prone. 
Rape-oil is mentioned among painters’ materials 
without w^arning. It is a pernicious adulterant of 
linseed oil, difficult t3 detect and fatal to good 
drying. The distinction in the proper use of 
different qualities of varnish is usefully pointed out 
(page 74), and should have attention. The injunc- 
tion never to peimit any varnish to be thinned I 
cannot endorse. There are many cases wffiere a 
very high gloss is objectionable, and a satisfactory 
result maybe had by thimiing a good copal varnish 
wuth twice the quantity of best turpentine. Ex- 
cessive thinning, how^ever, Tvould prevent hard 
drying. 

Ill comparing the covering powder of lead and 
zinc paints the author gives an advantage of 25 per 
cent, to the zinc, but wuthout mentioning the great 
difference in bulk per lb. of the tw^o materials. 
Curiously, he puts his illustration of the fact in 
reverse, wdiich alters the percentage. 

A chapter is given on x^^it^ters’ charges, as by 
measurement, Ac. In another edition a brief de- 
scription of the method of measuring, allowdng for 
mouldings, Ac., w'ould render this part more com- 
plete. In his schedule the author apparently in- 
cludes the “ rubbing down ” and prejiaration ; but 
it w’ould be w^ell to mention that, in old buildings 
esx^ecially, the condition of w^oodwork, from neglect, 
Ac., varies so much that a provision of day-w’ork 
for this is cnnmonly necessary in very variable 
degree. 

Mr. Scott -Mitchell very properly give^ tw^o years 
as a reasonable interval after the completion of the 
building before final decoration. The impatient 
owmer wdio disregards this advice wall find much 
to regret later — shrunk door xianels, discoloured or 
faded w^alls, and probably cracks in some ceilings. 
The little book contains much that wull assist the 
architect, and no less the decorator himself, who, 
as the wu'iter x^oints out, suffers much from incom- 
petent specifications. Yery wisely it stops short 
wuth the more ordinary requirements — or nearly so. 

When decorations of a more ambitious and more 
artistic character are in contemplation sx^ecifica- 
tions and even drawings to small scale are i\\A t > 
be delusive. Artistic quality cannot be specified in 
writing ; and even Mr. Scott-MitchelTs 
providing that cornices shall be “ picked out in 
harmonious colours,” will not secure that excellent 
result. The fact is that for a good result in x^aiiiting 
and decorating the only safe way is to be sure of 
the character of the man or firm employed ; for 
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neither the (quality of the material'^, the skill with 
which they aiv used, nor the hannonious treatment 
of the coloiuine: and ornamentation can be assured 
by the mo'^t inerenious specification nor by the 
most attractive “ coloured sketch/ 

.T. T). CuAen [11. A, . 


ROADS. 

M,ni:ial of Boad isn‘UctL>.->: aod Mti>LU>'ano\ Com- 

j’lltd Lit ^lic SlilooI Of A/uTe/ i'/ Eti(/^)i(.L) i/oj A/tz/i'/ 

K. M. Paul B E.. As^ocJnsf.C.E. So. Chafhani. lyus. 
Pnct 4s\ 6J. }itt. \Tfvijnl Eiiijincod Iii^t .f : AotiiiS' 

TF. d’ J. Mo A an a Co.. Lid.. 

Major Paul of the Corps of Royal Engineer^, 
shows in his Alaniitd oj Itoa l. Coii'^tnicticoi cin>l 
Maintenance an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
He has, as he states in the preface, omitted the 
tables and statistics which may be found in 
the numerous engineering pocket-books, and are 
so frerj[uentlY given in works of this kind, and 
has wisely confined himself to practical data 
which appear to be the result of his own experi- 
ence. The book is divided into four sections, 
dealing with construction of roads and streets in 
a country similar to our own; roads con> true ted 
in an undeveloped country and for military pur- 
poses ; maintenance, estimates, and specifications : 
and, lastlv, bridges and provision for the escape of 
fiood water. Several descriptions of cross-fall in 
roads are given, but in this country a curve from 
the channel to the centre is invariably adopted, 
bcinct either a segment of a circle or funned with 
ordinates. The straight slope is for many reasons 
undesirable. There is one point which does not 
appear to have been treated— namely, the question 
of longitudinal fall in a road laid out in a per- 
fectly level district. This peculiarity frequently 
happens in EnRand, and one method of getting 
rid of the water is to slope the channel towards 
the gullies, keeping the crown of the road levod 
throughout. This, however, causes an exces-ive 
cros^'fall from the crown towards the gull}’. If, 
on the other hand, both crown and channtd are 
lo.pt graded in separate watersheds towards their 
ro''[)ective gullies a uniform cross-fall is main- 
tained throughout the road, but the undulating 
appearance may not be pleasant to look at or travel 
over. It would be an advantage if IMajor Paul 
would treat this subject in some future issue. 

A useful comparison is drawn between the “ Tel- 
ford” and the Macadam ” types of road. The 
usual practice with us is to combine both systems. 
The specifications are good, and useful both for 
ordinary and tar macadam roads, wRile all the 
modern methods of road -making are dealt with, 
including Diirax, granite-sett paviiig, Avood and 
a.sphalte. 

There are a few points in this otherwise excellent 
treatise that modern English e^sperience differs 
from. In the figure No. b, which represents a 


section of a granite-paved rwad, the curlw are 
shown to be splayed oft’ on the channel side. This 
is not thu practice, and there are niciny objections 
to it. The concrete foundation of the road is 
generally carried also under the curb, and a o-inch 
‘4te]) t ) the curb h too -^ball *w. 

With regard t > wood-paving, red gum is men- 
tioned as being an efticieiit substitute for Jarrah ; 
but useix of wo -d should '-enously ('onsider this 
point in view of recent experience in London. 
There i- an ( rror in fig. IL which a o-inch by 

o-inch plank. 12 feet long, laid longitudinally be- 
tween the wood-pa\ ing and the expansion joint ; 
this is iie\er d'lue. and would be detrimental to 
the road. One or two courses of wood blocks are 
laid lengthwi-e instead. The general practice is 
against the laying of wo d blocks during hot 
weather, as the subsGijUeiit wet cause.-? them to 
expand excessively ; a medium temperature and 
dry weather are preferable. 

The author is more at home in his description 
of roads made in undeveloptr-d countries, where 
sides of clift’s are worked out to form a military 
road, or a roadway is constructed alongside a 
deep gorge. Such roads a s the Ge >rgian military 
road "from Vladikavkaz to Tilii-, \) inile^ long, 
with a gradient of 1 in 20, present difticulties 
which are ably dealt with in the book, and the 
construction of a roof-covering to protect a road 
from a falling avalanche does not fall to the lot of 
every r( ad-nuiker. 

The figure^ on maintenance and estimates gene- 
rally will prove useful to all interested in roads, 
while the diagram-^ and plates at the end are 
invaluable Altogether the book is one to be 
recommended. 

R. J, Ax(,j:l M.;, M.Imst.C.E. 

OLD FLEMISH TOWNS. 

l.r - s Vide- d. Fdtndu-. A. Roh.'do Bn,t^ 12s. 

ii't. it 7. Bo ' i ' J .'I'l an > I hir’'.i,i-Ain>'. 

One can hardly imagine Mr. Rat-sford, for in- 
stance, pr. ducing a book like this in paper covers, 
but vheii one lias pa^'^ed within them the pleasure 
of the inspection, even if it be cursory, will oblite- 
rate the impressi<ai at first suggested. All students 
of FTemish architecture, whether tourists or archi- 
tects, will find among the hundred and fifty draw- 
ings which illustrate M. Robida’s pages a great 
deal to please and little to criticise. rne<pial they 
may be, perhap.s, b d. as a wlnle they give a faithful 
representation of the eftect of Eleiiiisb buildings, 
ranging from the solid fortress to the beautiful 
town ball, from the simple gable to the turrets 
wliicli liave ])et'on]e bi/arna In the text, too, there 
is plenty of interest and delectation, with its stories 
of old-world hates and loves, which have left the 
cities Rs we see them now. 

R. Langton Cole 'E’.]. 




FAMAGUSTA. 

Uy Gkorgk Jeffery. Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 

T he fortress of Fuma^nsta, in the island of Cyprus, is one of the most remarkable 
structures of the kind, and a monument to the colonial enterprise of the sister republics 
of Genoa and Venice during the later Middle Ages. _ As the emporium of Levantine 
trade during the fourteentli century, Famagusta oves its origin to the fall of Acre, the last 
stroimhold of the Crusading kingdom of -Terusalem, in 1-291 GSth May) ; but its still perfectly 
nreserved walls which di^plav the whole course of early artillery fortification science, belong 
to the fifteenth ’and sixteenth ‘centuries and the changed conditions of warfare imposed by the 
Turkish advance on Europe. 

History. 

In 1191 CvL>rus was conquered and definitely occupied by the Latin Crusaders 
accompanying llichard L, King of England, on the third Crusade. In the following year the 
island wa; ceded, apparently as a fief of the English Crown, to Guy _de Lusignan, titular 
Kiim of .Terusalem. At that time the present city of Famagusta, with its surrounding wall, 
luurno existence, and the feudal lordship of the first sovereigns of the Lumgnan dynasty 
centred in the strong castle and royal palace of Nicosia, monuments which have since 
comoletelv disappeared. The principal port of Cyprus during the thirteenth century was 
LimassoUknown under a variety of names), and thence the Crusading expeditions were fitted 
out, and there the commerce of the island centred. 

During the reigns of — i 1 o i . 

(1) Guy de Lusignan, King of .Terusalem, Lord of Cyprus, 11. 

y2) Amaury. King of Jerusalem, King of Cyprus. 119^1205 ; 

(d) Hugh i.. King of Cyprus, 120o-121S; 

(4) Henry L. King of Cyprus, Lord of Jerusalem, 1218-12.RI ; 

G) Hugh 11. . King of Cyprus. Lord of .Terusalem. 12.5:H12G7 : 

(6) Hugh III., King of Cyprus and .Jerusalem, 126 (-1284 , 

(71 .lohn L, King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 1284-1285, 

the site of Famagusta was probaldy occupied by an unwalled Byzantine village at the side 
of the lagunes which occur at this point on the coast."" At some date during the thirteenth 

■“'A AccJi-.lin- to a .lescription I.y tlie pilsvun Wilhbal.l of “ ivmains appear of ayub^equem 4.ite and the church (if St. 
OldeXa- 11211. the poit of FunacuMa was in exigence Geoice is certainly in the ear y tourteenth-ceutury style, oi 
hr hlriime, and protected by .i caAle ; but the present at Rnrst belongs to the end of the tlurteentn century. 

Tbinl Seiio-, Vul. XV. No. 2'b— 17 UH. 1908. ^ 
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century a castle was built in the Latin style at the entrance of the natural harbour fornieh by 
these lagunes, which in those days were pr(jbably much deei)er and more extensive than at the 
present time, the coast line having percepti])ly risen during the past thousand years. This 
castle still survives in a curious manner embedded within the later fortitications of the town. 

It is recorded that King Hugh III. ordered the destruction of an ancient castle of the 
Knights Templars at a place still called Gastria GAa.'^trong on the northern side of Famagusta 
Bay, about the year 1280. We may suppose that to replace this fortress as a protection to 
the eastern shore of the island the present citadel of Famagusta was erected. 

Attached to the castle of Famagusta was a very beautiful church, now known as St. George 
the Latin, perhaps the most beautiful specimen of thirteenth-century ecclesiastical building in 
the French style remaining in the island, built just across the moat near the original castle gate, 
on its south side. This church (illustrated in Journal E.LB.A., 28th July 1U06, p. 4S8) was 
evidently intended to supply the needs of the local Latin community as well as of the garrison 
of the castle. It is an example of the not uncommon fortified churches of the period ; and, 
although completely ruined, it still retains evidences of its curious destination and use in the 
days before the introduction of gunpowder. From its ornamentation it is certainly no earlier 
than the end of the century. It is partly built out of the remains of an ancient temple. 

The foundation of Famagusta as a walled city, much as we see it at the present day, dates 
from the reign of — 


(8) Henry IL, King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1285-1324. 


During this eventful period the fail of Acre and the loss of the famous Crusading kingdom 
of Jerusalem caused the greatest change in the island. Henry welcomed the refugees from 
Acre, and established the greater part of them in the new settlement on the eastern coast of 
the island. The great military orders seem, however, to have settled at Limassol ; and tlie 
order in which Englishmen naturally take an interest, the Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, was 
provided with a convent and chapel of St. Xicholas, in Kicosia. 

On 18th May 1291 Acre was occupied Ijy the Saracens, and the Christians (such of 
them as escaped the general massacre) passed over to Cyprus in the course of tlie same 
evening and night. The great centre of European commerce in the Levant was thus transferred 
in a most surprisingly short space of time across the intervening hundred miles of sea, and the 
new city must have been immediately inaugurated. We have very clear evidence of the 
rapidity with which the new home of the Levantine merchants and nobles from the Holy Land 
was built by the statement in the inscription remaining on the south side of the cathedral of 
St. Nicholas to the effect that in 1311 two-thirds of this most important monument of a mediaeval 
city was already finished (/.r. twenty years after the fall of Acre). " 

The most flouiishing peiiod in the history of Cyprus laiid of Famagusta) was during the 
reign of - 

(9) Hugh lY., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1324-1358. 


The huge influx of Europeans into the island during the preceding reign liad introduced 
the arts and civilisation of the M est. To this period belong the numerous Gothic churches 
which have lieen exhaustively studied and described by :\L Camille Enlart in L'Arl Gothiqiic 
en Chj/pre (1899). Many accounts survive of the wealth and luxury of the citizens during 
the early fourteenth century. The extravagant prodigality of certain merchants reminds one 
of similar stories of the Fuggers of Augsburg in later times : even the wives of these merchants 


* According to the Historia of Florio Bustron [1489 , a 
great expenditure of money took place in the vear 1:310 for 
the enclosure of the city with a fortified enceinte. To 


thi-- peuod wo may perhaps a^^ign tlie excavation of the 
gieat fosse. I he “Tower uf the Chain,” or chain-gate of 
the port, is mentioned i)y Machera-^ in i:93S. 
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dressed in a manner which astonished European visitors unaccustomed to such display in 
their own less luxurious courts. The presence of so much wealth and luxury naturally 
necessitated a strong protecting wall round such a city as Famagusta had become, and the 
magniticent rock-hewn ditch which forms the most remarkable feature of the fortifications 
doubtless was excavated both as a protection and as a quarry for stone to be used in the new 
buildings. 

For eighty-one years the city of Famagusta was under the rule of the Lusignan dynasty 
of Cyprus — from its origin as a place of refuge for the exiled Christians of the Holy Land 
and Syria until 1872. To this period belong the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, the adjacent 

mediaeval bishop’s palace, the churches of St. George the Latin, the Carmelites, the 

Franciscans, the Xestorians, and perhaps St. Anne. Some mediaeval shops, formerly the 
ri^z-de-cliaussi'e of the bishop’s palace, and the hardly traceable vestige of the original royal 
palace in the centre of the town, may be added to the list. But the most important historical 
monument of the city is perhaps the castle or citadel of the forlress. 

To the splendours of the reign of Hugh lY., in whose time most of the tlnest buildings 
in Cyprus seem to have been erected (Bella Paese, Cathedrals of Xicosia and Famagusta 
completed, numerous churches, Ac., and above all the city of Famagusta, created the 
emporium of the East), succeeded the disastrous period of— 

GO) Peter I., King of -Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1858-13G9 ; 

(11) Peter 11. , King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1369-1382. 

Abandoned by the European princes, who no longer led their feudal levies and armed 
pilgrimages or Crusaders on fruitless efforts to recover the Holy Sepulchre and the possessions 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens, the Lusignan kings began 
to find their position untenable. The misfortunes of the Lusignans and their feudal govern- 
ment became the opportunity for the great trading republics of Italy to step in and secure 
lU'Ovinces in the Levant under a system approximating to the colonisation of modern days. 

In 1372 occurred an untoward incident : Peter 11., then King of Cyprus, was crowned 
King of -Jerusalem (according to custom, and as an empty pageant) in the Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas, in Famagusta. The custom seems to have been for the two Consuls of Genoa 
and Venice to lead the horse of the King in the procession returning from the ceremony^ 
one on either side. On this occasion a dispute as to precedence between the two republican 
representatives led to a bloody fray, in which the King, siding with the Venetians, was rash 
enough to order a general massacre of the Genoese. This very naturally led to a terrible 
reprisal on the part of the Genoese Eepublic, which at once dispatched a considerable fleet to 
avenge the victims. The island was ravaged, Famagusta was definitely occupied, and -Tames 
de Lusignan, the King’s uncle and heir to the throne, vas carried off as a hostage for the 
payment of a heavy indemnity. 

From 1372 dates the Genoese occupation of Famagusta and a considerable area of country 
around. Thereafter the rest of the island, although nominally still under the swa}^ of the 
Lusignans, was to a great extent tributary either to the Eepublic of Genoa or to other powers. 

According to Sismondi {liepuhlique^^, iv. p. 55), the Genoese admirals Catani and 
Fregoso treated the island with consideration, but the cost of the expedition for its subjection 
had to be borne by the unfortunate islanders. M. Camille Enlart recently contributed an 
interesting article to the Arclucological Institute Jourml (‘' Fouilles dans les eglises dc 
Famagouste, 1899 ”), describing the Genoese occupation of the city in connection with certain 
tombstones in the church of St. Francis. He says: -‘‘The Mahone ^Magona in modern 
Italian = a foundry or wt>rkshop) was a very curious institution. At the present dav we are 
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disposed to consider a war carried on a^ a linanciai .'>pecnlation to be a very modern idea. 
Nothing is lesb exact. ^Yhen the (xenoese i>roeeeded to pillage Cyprub and occu})y FamagUbta 
in 1378, they had already organised the expedition by meaiib of subscriptions, according to a 
system then in vogue. The citizens (.)f Genoa armed and eipii[>t)ed their tleet as shareholders 
in a company, and it was at a jvo nitd on their investments tliat they received dividends of 
the booty, and an interest on the perpetual annual tribute exacted and ph*dged by tlie posses- 
sion of Famagusta. At the end of the year, when the treaty was signed, the sub-criber'', who 
had invested a capital of 2,760,000 francs in bond^, con'^tilLUed lhemselve'^ into a company 
called 'La Mahone,' with permanent commercial privilege^. The administrators of this com- 
pany were called * Massari* (stewards). 

''In 1403, when Ugolino Frisco di Careto, Ma^^aro di FamagU'-ta, di^^d, the ^lalione wa> 
divided into two companies, the Old and the Xev Mahone. A few yeai'b later, in 1 10s, these 
companies were fused with the Cu-toni^ admini'-tration, tnider tin* name of tlie Ollice of 
St. George, which at a later date was known as the Bank of St. (b orgo : ])Ut in thib coml>ina- 
tion the Mahone maintained its distinct interests by accepting bonds for about bix millbuis. 
In 1447 the Bepublie of Genoa, which had been for boine years uitable t() di -charge itb 
liabilities towards the Office of St. George, wai- (obliged to abandon the colony rd' FamagUbta 
to that corporation/' 

The Genoe-e occupation extended throughout the reigns of — 

(12 i James L, King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 13s2-189s : 

(13) Janub, King of Jeru-aleiu, Cyprus, and Armenia. 139S-1432 : 

il4) John II., King of Jeru-alem. Cypiu<, and Armenia. 14)>2-145s ; 

(15) Charlotte, Chteen of Jerusalem, Cyprtt-, and Armenia, 145s -14ffiL 

But few, if any, monumental records remain of the Superb*' Bepublie. King J<inub seems 

to have attempted to regain i>ObSeb-ion of the city for the Lu-ignan Cro\\n in 1402, for 

which purpose he obtained artillery (for stone shot) from Venice, but hib etfbrl- were in vain. 
The Genoese maintained their hold of the only important port of Cypru- until the complete 
collapse of the Lusignan dynabty took place in the di-puted succe-sion of Charlotte, the last 
legitimate representative of the house. Her lustard brother -ttcceedetl, with the aid of his 
suzerain, the Caliph of Egypt, in driving out of the ibland l)oth the Genoe-e and the last 
legitimate kings of Cytaus. " 

From this time dates the imposition of a tril^utc on the island ]>y tlie Moslem Govern- 
ments of Egypt and afteiuvards of Turkey. 

(16) James 11. (Bastard), King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1460-1473 : 

(17) James III., King of Jerubalem, Cyprub, and Armenia, 1473-1474 ; 

(18) Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia. 1474-1 18 L 

In 1484 31st ^lay) Catherine Cornaro ceded the kingdom of Cvprus lo the Hoge 
Agostino Barl>arigo, who died in 1501. 


Dor/r^ of ] r/flrr. 


Leonardo Loredano . 

. 1501 

xAntonio Grimani 

. 1521 

Andrea Gritti . 

. 1523 

Pietro Lando 

. 1538 

Francesco Donato 

. 1515 

Marcantonio Trivisant) 

. 1553 


In 14ri was n]),ma(>nei] by tlie Gonoe-o 

GoM'rniueiit to Kinu' J:uues IJ-anU hi- allies the SoUlin ot 


I raHC(‘b('o \ eiiieri > 

. 155 1 

Lorenzo de Prioli 

1 ;").")() 

Hieronimo de Prioli . 


Pietro Loredano 

. ir)C.7 

Alvigi Aloceiiigo 

. loJK 


1 ‘jC\ [)t and tlie t rneti.in-. iimh i atn-atN l^vwhieh thrGmoi'se 
taws .111(1 custuiii- weie tiilx eiailinned within the tit\ 
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The Venetian administration of Cyprus was confided to a lieutenant-governor, assisted 
by a council consisting of two “ Consiglieri/* two '' Pdcevetori i^receivers-general), and the 
“ Proveditore,*' or military administrator. In conformity with republican usages, this 
“ Council of Six ” ret)laced tlie former royal court, with its constable, seneschal, chamber- 
lains, Vc. 

The first care of the Venetian Government was to place the island in a state of defence as 
an eastern ‘‘ bulwark of the Faith,” adopting such improvements as were then being intro- 
duced into the military art of the vanishing Middle Ages. With this object in view, the hill 
fortresses of the previous Government were condemned, and in order to prevent their being 
used as refuges for ])anditti they were rendered uninhabitable. Each of the fortresses of 
importance which were preserved seems to have been placed in the hands of a governor, who 
wa^ also a military engineer. A list of the lieutenant-governors of Cyprus and of the sub- 
ordinate officials of the Venetian administration has yet to be discovered in the Venetian 
archives. Two names still survive on the walls of Famagusta, but apparently nowhere else 
in the island are such traces of its former administrators to be found : 

Nicolo Foscarini. Prefect, 1492. (Citadel gateway.) 

Xicolo Prioli. Prefect, l49G. (Water-gate and west wall.) 

It is also on record that the first Venetian governor was General Francesco Prioli ; that 
a certain Carlo Capello, Viceroy of Cyprus," was buried in the Cathedral of Nicosia ; and that 
Cristoforo del Moro, whose adventures in Cyprus aftbrded the subject for a sixteenth-century 
novel, was very probably the original of Shakespeare's '' Othello." In 1570 the unfortunate 
governor of the island, Astorre Baglione, was cruelly beheaded by the Turks in Famagusta, in 
spite of a treaty of capitulation.' 

In 1571 Cyprus became a province of the Turkish Empire, and has remained such ever 
since. At first it was classed as a pashalik, the government being entrusted to a Pasha of the 
highest grade resident in Nicosia, whilst two others of inferior rank were appointed to Papho 
and Famagusta. This arrangement seems to have been altered in 1670, when Cyprus was 
transferred to the government of the Qapudan Pasha (CTOvernor of the Archipelago), who 
delegated his authority to an official called a Musellim, the local governor of Famagusta being 
an Agha. In 1839 a Khatti-Sherif was published b}' the Sultan Abdul Medjid still further 
modifying the administration. The Governor of Cyprus now received the title of “ Kaimakain,” 
and was assisted ])y a council or divan of eight, amongst whom were members of the Orthodox, 
iMaronite, and Armenian Churches. t 

The CIttoman Sultan Selim II. enjoyed his coveted possession of Cyprus but for a short 
time. He died in 1574, and was succeeded by — 


In acquiring the sovereignty ot‘ the island the Vene- 
tians, doubtle^'^, anticipated that Famagusta would regain 
the remarkable position as an eastern empoiium wdiich it 
had enjoyed when lir>t built as a succes-oi to Acie. Ihit 
such an idea was doomed to disappointment. The city 
ne\er regained any impoitanci' at all. The tunes were 
changed, and the presence of the Turks in Constantinople 
accounts for the ruin of Christian commeice in the Ulaek 
Sea and the Levant. 

With the Venetian occupation, Famagusta was placed 
upon a new footing. No longer a mere stronghold w hence 
the unhappy tortunes of the Lusignan kingdom could be 
controlled by the hTannous Mahone,” the city now 
became the chief poit of a legular colonial ^lo'- session of a 
commercially minded republic. 


In addition to the imposing fortifications, the Venetians 
also huilt a suitable palace for the “ Proved it ore (military 
admin i ^trat 01 ). the ruins of wdiich. with its arcaded front, 
still survive in the centre of the city. OppO'-ite this palace 
w'ere erected the customary twin columns to support the 
insignia of the Uepublic of St. IMark, which aFo survive 
intact at the present day. They have also left a few 
tuu es of move domestic architecture. 

Cyprus nourished under the Venetian rule, the oppressive 
feudalism of the Middle Ages was alleviated, the natural 
resources of the country weie cultivated, but Famagusta 
as a city never recovered its earlier prosperity— it remained 
a mere fortress filled wdth ruins, as it stands at the present 
day. 

t Hackett's Chuicli of Cypms, p, 193. 
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Amurath III. . 

. 1574 

Ahmed III. 

1703 

Mohammed HI. 

1593 

Abd-ul-IIamid L 

. 1773 

Ahmed 1. . 

. i(;03 

Mahmud 11. 

. 1 SOS 

Ibrahim . 

. 1G40 

Abd-ul-^fejid 

. 1S39 

Mohammed l\. 

. it;4S 

Abd-ul-Hamid 11. 

ls76) 


(The above are Sultans in the direct line only.) 

The records of the Turkish occupation of Cyprus are of little interest and ditticult to 
discover. Famagusta remained for three hundred years closed to the Cliristians of the island, 
and consequently but little affected by the tritling revolts and disturl)ances vliiidi oecurred in 
other piirts of Cyprus during that period. Like many other Levantine fortresses, it seems to 
have been chiefly used as a prison by the Turks, and many names of unfortunate Europeans 
conflned within the bastions are still visible, scrawled upon their \\alls. 

During the earlier part of the Turkish occupation of Cyprus, Famagusta was very nearly 
recaptured for Christendom by the fleet of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I. of Tuscany, who laid 
claim to the crown of Cyprus in virtue of his relationship to the last legitimate sovereign of the 
Lusignan dynasty, Charlotte. But the expedition failed, partly through adverse weather 
scattering the ships, and partly through the misconduct of the captains ; and instead of 
attacking Famagusta seriously, it merely degenerated into a piratical raid in the Levantine Sea, 
in the course of which a sum of more than two million ducats was secured by the capture of a 
Turkish caravan from Alexandria. All through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries plots 
and schemes were proposed for the recapture of the island, but no serious attempt was ever made 
l)y any European Power after this futile cruise of the Tuscan fleet in the summer of 1607.^ 

Since 1878 the island, though still a part of the Ottoman Em})ire, has l>een governed by 
an English administration (^Colonial Office), in accordance with an agreement with the Sultan 
made under the Treaty of Berlin, July 1878. 

English High Commissioners of Cyprus. 

Sir Garnet J. AVolseley, K.C.B. . 1878 Sir J. Sendall, K.C.M.G. . . 1892 

Colonel E. Biddulph, C.B. . , 1879 Sir W. F. Haynes-Smith, K.C.M.G. 1898 

Sir H. E. Bulwer, G.C.M.G. . 1886 Sir C. A. King Harman, K.C.M.G. . 1901 


Note on the Loss of Cyprus in 1571. 

The decline of Venetian supremacy in the Levant has l>een well compared to a descent 
by a series of steep steps, each steeper than the preceding. During the sixteenth century the 
Serene Eepublic still enjoyed the reputation of being one of the Great Powers of Europe : her 
alliance was sought by the sovereigns of Christendom, and her alternating friendship or enmity 
was of the greatest importance in Constantinople. A century later Venice had sunk into a 
condition of pitiable helplessness, carrying on a mere struggle for existence. 'With her fall came 
to an end that brilliant Italian enterprise of the Middle Ages in the Levant, that lion's share 
in the ancient Eastern Empire secured by '' blind old Dandolo " foin* hundred years before. 
But for the contemporary collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the ‘'Bulwark of Christendom,” 
as Venice continued to be called, would probalfly have been swept away ])y the overwlielming 
forces of the Turks more than a century before the revolution of modern Europe and the 
decree of Bonaparte, 

The battle of Lepanto marks the period of a complete collapse on the part both of the 
great Mohammedan Empire and the Christian Eepublic. After tliat date Venice was never 


The last actual claimant to the Crown of Cyprus was 
Charles Albeit, Kinj^ of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, 
Duke of Savoy, Genoa, Montferrat, and Piedmont, 1831, 


who'-t' gold pieces of 20 fianc^ aie common enough in 
the monetary circulation of modern Europe. 
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able to really regain her former position in the Levant (in spite of Morosini’s brilliant cam- 
paigns^ and at the same time the Turks never again attempted to overrun Europe. The occa- 
sion of the famous ])attle l>etween the t\YO great races, the two great religions of the Middle Ages, 
was undoubtedly the loss of Cyprus. This event created a remarkable impression in Europe. 
The island had been considered part of the European feudal world for centuries, and its religious 
and political associations were far-reaching. Its loss produced a momentary cohesion amongst 
the disunited iiations of Eui'ope, and the crushing victory of Lepanto was the result. But 
although the Turks lost for ever their naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, they were 
allowed to retain possession of the island. 



ilG. 1.— PLAN OF I VMAGUfeTA IN THK f-IXTEENTlT (. ENTUUY. 


Venice lost her hold of the vast possessions which fell to her share by the partition treaty 
of the fourth Crusade in 1204 by endeavouring to retain her inland fortresses. If, instead 
of carrying on fruitless campaigns in Dalmatia, and what was known as European Turkey 
during the nineteenth century, she liad strengthened her naval position and guarded the great 
fortresses of the eastern Mediterranean, her development and the development of the Italian 
nation would have been very different when the Turkish collapse occurred after the battle of 
Lepanto. Greek independence was a thing but little thought of in the later Middle Ages, 
and all the Oriental Christians seem to have been willing to accept Italian domination in 
preference to the tyranny of an alien race and religion. The natives of Cyprus fought against 
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the Turks ^^ith loyalty to their Venetian ina-tei^ a> long they received any support from 
them, and even at the present day the modern (Ireek^ rely upon Italian lielp whenever they 
venture on a struggle with their hereditary eiiemie'^. 

The loss of Cyprus in 1571 was one of the most im}>ortant and earlie-t stages in the 
decline of Venetian power — that decline, which afterward- Ijecame so rapid, ending in the 
com})lete eclipse of the repuldic in the year ITIHR The tloiu-i>]nng colunit'> planted by the 
inediLeval Italians in the More g the Archi}ielago, and Crete followed, and iilmost the only 
evidences of a great commercial colonisation of the Middle Agt^^^ now remaining to ^:<atisfy the 
curiosity of a modern generation are the magnitieently built fortre><e'^ of the period. These 
old fortresses seem designed to mark historic epoch-. The memorial emblem-; and in-criptions, 
the dates engraved upon their wailb-, make them monumental in twery sen>e of the wmal ; they 
also represent the last phase of what is now the ob-;olete art of •• military architta-ture.'' 

Contemporary with the development of artillery fortiticatiun in the Levant the huge 
media:-val castles of Europe, with round to\Yer- connected ])y a curtain wall, crowned by the 
cJumin cits ronds, still served to a certain extent the i)urpo-e^ of defence : but towards the end 
of the sixteenth century siege guns began to be ca^t on .-o fonniilable a scale a^ to give rise to 
what may be considered the first attempts at modern earthw'ork fortification. In Cyprus we see 
one of these earliest attempts at a new style in the curious circular fortre-s of Nicosia. But 
the defensive ingenuity of the Italian engineer, (liulio Savorgnano ovho is })erliaps the earliest 
known inventor of the earthw^ork fortrer^sg w\is (juickly overcome by the Turks with their 
recently improved artillery. Nicosia was captured by a--au]t after a siege of but a few days. 
In the case of Famagusta the heroic Marcantonio Bragadino wa.'^ able to maintain his 
position for more than a year against an overpowering force, abandoned in every sen^e by his 
Government and its allies. The strength of hi> defence may, perha])-, have been partly due to 
the remarkable rock-hewn ditch wTiich surrounds the city, and also to the tact tliat, although 
the Turkish cannon were heavier and better made than formerly, there were no ^ 5 urrounding 
heights on which to plant the batteries, as had been the case in the ea.-ily captured Nicosia. 
Famagusta was never captured; it surrendered — starved out — under a capitulation which was 
immediately violated by the Turks with every circumstance of barbarous cruelty. 


Description or the FouTincAXioNs. 

As already stated, the citadel at the north-east corner of the city, fiu-ming tlie principal 
defence of the port, is of early mediaeval origin. At the present day it consi'.ts of the 
remains of a sguare castle, with four square towers at the angles, and of a curious early 
artillery fortification superimposed ])y the first Venetian Brefect/’ Nicolo Foscarini, who has 
left his name, with the date 1492, upon the marble slab with the winged lion of the republic 


The following bibliographical notf's on Famagusta 
will be found useful to those interested in the bubjeet : — 

Bu^tron, F., Le A-di-c dell’ alta Corte . . . per me Floiio 
Bustron cosi comandato dali claries. Sigg. Betton. 
Venice, 1585. 

Enlart, C., L’Art Gothii|ue et la llenaissance en Chypre. 
Paris. 1809. 

I’Anson, E., and Vacher, S., Mediaeval and other Buildings 
in Cyprus. Tiivnsai tiuns B.I.B.A., 1888. 

Jeffery, G., C.A.M. Notes on Cyprus. JoruNAL R.I.B.A. 
190b. 

Jorga. N., Comptes de la colonie genoise de Famagouste 
et Syndicamenta Famagusta (14l8-1449),Pvev. del’Urient 
Latin tome iv., 189b. 


lai'.iLUian, 1 r. Stetaun, Chom-raiba di Cipro. Bologna, 
1572. 

iManti. (tio\ iuiiit. \ iaL';^i pn I'onla di Cipin. Lucca. 

M.iitinengd. Ciuitf Ne-toie; L'a>^edio ct pre^a di Fama- 
gusta, VrriMi.t, 1572. 

Ma^ J.ati i*>. Cnmtt L. de : Bocumrnt^ nouv>.Miix seivant dc 
preiucv, X'C. Pans, lss-2. 

Paiuta, Paulo: Stoiia df.lla Guerra di Cipro. W^ritten 
about 151M), tian^lated into JAiglibh bv Henry, F.arl of 
Monmouth, liondon, 105s. 

Piloti, Euiiuanuclc . i'a-^-vagio Chri',tianouun, Ac. (1420). 
lUffonbmg UruxellH^. I 84 r». 

De Simoui, C<ls, ( oindio : Acte-- genoi^ de Famagouste 
(1299). Archives de 1 Orient Latin, tome ii. 1894. 
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over the entrance gate. The seaward side of the castle was considerably modified by the 
erection about the middle of the sixteenth century of the great w'ail which forms part of the 
general enceinte of the city. 

The shell of the mediaeval castle is remarkably intact up to a certain height, but the four 
towers at the angles were cut down and much mutilated in the process of forming the 
artillery platform of 149:^, and the north-east tower, wdiich undoubtedly existed, and wdiich 
may have been the most important of all, has practically disappeared. A series of large 
vaulted chambers on the east side is in a fair state of preservation : the keystones are deco- 
rated with the arms of Jerusalem, but the windows and doors have become shapeless holes in 
the course of clumsy repairs, or are blocked by the later additions on the outer face. On all 



sides of this medbeval shell, and also within the large chaml)ers, the arrow slits of the period 
are visible. During the Middle Ages this castle was surrounded by a wide expanse of water 
wdiich completely isolated it ; the Venetian additions have reduced this to a mere ditch, 
which was finally filled up l)y the English administration a quarter of a century ago. The 
original entrance to the citadel was on the west side, and not as at present through 
the south-east tower. Its archway, with portcullis grooves, still survives in a blocked 
condition. 

On the west side of the remaining shell may be observed traces of wood construction 
which probaldy represent the former residential portions of the fortress : a staircase led up to 
them from the centre of the court. These residential arrangements were all cleared away in 
the formation of the Venetian citadel, and since the year 1492 there has never been any 

4 s 
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accommodation for even a small garrison within its precincts, such as may have occupied it 
in the times of the Genoese Eepublic or earlier. 

In figs. 2 and 3 the plan and elevations of the citadel show the monument as remodelled 
in 1492, with a conjectural outline of tlie medueval castle reproduced in accordance with the 
plan. In the Middle Ages its appearance must doubtless have closely resembled contempo- 
rary fortresses of the opposite coast. The details of vaulting and arched embrasures which 
remain are similar to work at Athlit, Gebail, and Tortosa. The additions made by the Venetian b 
to the fortress have, of course, no resemldance to the Turkish military architecture of Syria— 
a style with special characteristics of its own which have never been introduced into Europe.! 


* Since the Jliiti-h occupation of Cypius the citadel of 
Faniagu-t.i ha^ been a^-ociated with the tamous legend of 
Othello. Shake^peaie doe.- not, ho\ve\er, mention the 
-ca-tle, ' although he refei< to the fortith-ation^ of a 
'• ;-eapoit in Cyprus.” At the period \shen Othello ^^a- 
written the ca^^tle would ha\e been considued of little iin- 
Xiortance, and, a^ has been aheadj lemarked, the le- 
inodelled ca-tle could never ha\e been the re-idence of 
aiiNone ot rank nr iinportanee. We must, theietore, 
di-mi-s any idea of the famou- tragedy taking jdace in the 
buibling a- we -ee it at the pie-ent day, whatesei tlie X)roba 
bility may have been in the Middle Ages, when its towei^ 
and ^aulted apaitnient^ may possibly have been u^ed tor 
residential puipo-es. 

(Jthvlla — Story taken fiorn the 'Seventh tale of the thud 
dec.ide in the Hecatomniithi ” of (liraldo Cinthio, a 
Venetian noveli-'t who wuote about loSO. The stoiy i- ^aid 
to ha\e been derived from the life of Cii^toforo Moro, 


Luogotenente di Cipro, who returned to Vi-nu'e without hi-* 
wife in lobs. Arm- of the Moiu family of Venice (example 
in the Doge-’ Talace : tlii- (oat-of-aims ha- imt .vet been 
di-rovered in Cypru-I. (»n a fudd aigent throe mulheirieb 
'^able between three b( nds a/iire. 

t Di Ce-nola {('j/pnis, ls77, p. i‘i7) nnntions that in 
1S7C “near the ea-t wall ot the foitie— aie tw'o casein. ites 
tilled with aini-> taken finm the Vt-netian gan i-on. On the 
handles of -nnieof tlicbe mpiei*; I ob-eis* d tiie cie-t-of the 
owiteiN inlaid in gold, and with the Jeiu-alein cio^-. Mr. 
Hilehcock, who accompanied me on one ot iny\i-its to 
Fainagu-ta, expre-sed a dt'-ire to po*>-»‘-,- one of these 
interesting weapon-, and I -ufceeiled in obtaining seveial 
foi liim.' Fhi- nnintelligilde ai'count pi-rhap-* refei- to 
‘-ome jiart of the ca'-tle. oi x) 0 — ibiy to the Diamante towel, 
wlinh seem- to iia\e been u-ed a- a -tore in the -,ime wav 
as it IS at pre-ent. 
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Fin^. 4.— FLAX OF THE (JATE AND RAYEETN. 


The ^reat bastion of the “ Limassol or “ Land Gate ” [tig. 4] is perhaps the oldest por- 
tion of the fortress after the citadel. This immense mass of masonry, which forms a principal 
landmark seen across the fiat country near Famagusta, is very remarkable both in construction 
and plan. Fronting the town is an immense archway, 30 feet in height [tig. 6], which may be 
possibly older than the 
Venetian enceinte of 149*2 ; 
on either hand witliin the 
arch are tlie faint traces 
of large square panels of 
frescoed plaster containing 
coats-of-arms. According 
to a local tradition, these 
are known as the ‘‘Ge- 

,, nr.. .5.— FLW OF A. HAVELIN, FROM EOUINl’^ ‘'DELEV FoRTlFir V. nONlV’ 

noese badges, ihey are 

now so much defaced that little can be made of them, but at the time of the English occupation 
a shield charged with a fess chequey/' and underneath the inscription “ sancta patern a meworia 
D owiNE,” could be deciphered on the northern wall. On the southern side are traces of a strange- 
looking armorial bearing consisting of six rows or ‘‘bars ” of black balls touching each other, 
the fifth row from the bottom on a red ground, the others on a dark blue held. 

* A precisely similar coat-of-arms occurs on an altar- Historic Museum, Athens. See head-piece of present 
piece, painted in the Italian style, now in the Xation(\l account. 
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Whatever the original design of this gt 
period, the present arrangement has all the 
appearance of dating from 1492-1496. It 
is planned on a system of protecting the 
main entrance to a city with an immense 
ravelin — a system completely condemned 
by the end of the sixteenth century. The 
ravelin was intended, as will he seen from 
the plan, to have two entrances on its 
flanks, approached by more or less perma- 
nent bridges with drawlaudges at tlie gate->, 
for which the recesses remain. This ravelin 
was the part of the fortifications most 
hotly contested during the famous siege of 
1571. Completely ruined by the batteries 
and by mines, very little remains of its 
original construction at the present time, 
as the Turks in recon^trueting the enceinte 
have changed the ravelin into a sort of 
secondary bastion, closing the original gates 
with masonry, tilling the interior with earth, 
and erecting two capunicri at the sides 
principal entrance to the city now passes 



ri(. 7.— MODERN IMKAXfJ. 'I O 1 \ A(rl r. I V LiMA-hOL EAS'l ION 

AND \ I \i-HMI i:i 


iteway to the city may have lieen in the Genoese 



r.->. 6.— IN>II'E ni. lAMV— -L A'-I.XN >jU LVM> 


the formerly detached outwork. The modern 
;05S a permanent bridge and through what was 

in the sixteenth century a gun-chamber for 

flanking the ravelin ^tig. 7]. 

In spite of Turkish alterations in later 
times the Limassol bastion, with it^ rave- 
lin, is an interesting survival of the earliest 
artillery system, and 2)erhaps almost unique, 
such features being usually removed during 
the subsequent modifications of ancient for- 
tresses."^ 

The west wall of the city is, fortunately, 
dated on the marlfle slab on the Moratto 
Ijastion, recording its erection by 2sicolo 
Prioli in 1496. This wall is defended by 
three very small demilunes or ])astions, with 
a larger one at its northern extremity — the 
S. Luca bastion. The S. Luca bastion is 
precisely the same type of construction as 
the three large demilunes on the southern 
wall ; we may tlierefore consider them all 
of the same period. The most singular 


* In Loiim'r, Della VurtiuLatione (VunicF ISOO) i- a 
chapter on the use of the rcLvelin and Us Ueft'Ct^. " In 
thoactimeN when they u^ed to build the ba-tiun^ of u louiid 
form, they thought the most important thing was to safe- 
guard the entiance of a fortress with an ingeniously con- 
trived ravelin. But this defence has been found in our 


times to lie not only imp('ifect but ingbly ilangeious to the 
garri.son Thn ditch aiound the lavelin is difliciilt to 
enfilade and becomes a c<uei for the enemy, and after 
mininL' operations tin* enemy easily occupie.s the iu\elin 
and captures the entrance of the city.'’ See tig. .h 
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thing about these to^Yers is the very limited space within them for working the artillery. 
This is referred to l)y the hibtorian Paruta (c. 1590), who speaks of them as of little use, 
owing to the coutined accommodation. In his time they were considered very antiquated 
[figs. 8 and 9j. 

The south wall, with its three bastions — Andreuzzi, Ay-Xapa, and Camposanto — was the 
most exposed to the Turkish attack in 1571. Opposite this wall the great earthworks of the 
ber^iegers were erected, and the heaviest batteries extended from before the '' Land Gate ” to 
the seashore. Judging by its present ap- 
pearance, we must suppose this wall to 
have been very much rest(jred by the Turks 
subsequently tu the great siege. At the 
seaward extremity of thi'^ wall is a large 
round tower, built in a more medic'eval 
fashion as a circular structure, and not as 
a solid earthwork or casemate. Out of it 
leads a large vaulted gallery running along 
the face of the sea wall on the east side of 
the city. This gallery, recently cleaned 
and opened out, measures about 100 by 
20 feet : it serves partly as a communica- 
tion between the great round tower and 
the ancient gateway of the Arsenal, and for 
a gun -chamber commanding the approach 
to the Arsenal. The round tower was 
known as the Arsenal bastion, and being 
exposed to the fire of the batteries on the 
seashore, which seems to have been the 
strongest position occupied by the Turks, it 
w^as completely destroyed. The enemy very 
nearly succeeded in carrying this corner of 
the city by assault, and in commemoration 
of their prowess they have rebuilt the 
bastion and placed a tomb of one of their 
standard-bearers in the space at the 
bottom. 

lYithin the south wall, between the 
Arsenal and Camposanto ” bastions, 
was situated the arsenal of the city. The 
sea-gatewa}' of this most important of Vene- 
tian institutions still survives, as also a few imperfect vestiges of the ancient buildings and the 
outline of the slips on which the galleys were hauled up for repair. The mass of ruins now covering 
the ground looks as if they had been blown up with powder intentionally. The gateway for 
drawing the galleys through and up on to the slips [fig, 10] was probably walled up by the Turks 
in the course of their repairs to the fortifications after the capture of the city, and it is pre- 
sumable that the buildings of the Arsenal were destroyed for the purpose of supplying stone for 
such purposes. This gateway, which has recently been opened out, is of a very curious construc- 
tion -evidently much older than the greater part of the wall (dated 1520) in which it occurs. 
In the arch over it are certain openings which suggest defence on the principle of machicoulis. 
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The immense iron hooks on either side of the H^iteway for supporting an iron gate or doors 
still remain [figs. 10 and LI]. 

The eastern wall of the city, at the southern end of which i> the Arsenal Gate, was 
decorated at two points with the usual Venetian lions of colos^al size, hut nothing beyond the 
empty panels for these figure^ now remains. Beneath tlie larger of the two panels are the 
traces of a fresco inscription with the date 1.V20. In all probability the whole of thi> side of the 

city wall was rebuilt at this period: 
it ^hows evidences of great alterations 
at difierent times. 

About the middle of the eastern 
wall oc(‘ur.'^ the round tow'er of the 
Water Gate. This is the mo-t elegant 
and important architectural feature in 
the fortifications of Famagu.sta. Fig. 
1*2 shows the gate tower, wdth its 
marble doorwaiy, before the altera- 
tions to the Itarbour carried out by 
the British Administration in IfiOl. 
Fig. 13 gives a detailed dnuving of 
this elegantly designed gateway. It is 
decorated with fragments of coloured 
marbles (perhaps found at Salamis) 
Used, in the very characteristic manner 
of Venice, as a background for the 
finely carved lion wdiich fortunately 
has survived untouched to the present 
day. The whole of the low*er portion 
of the design is in local marble, the 
original iron portcullis still occupies 
its place, and the circular tower, the 
interior of wTiich is covered i)y a large 
and beautifully constructed dome, is 
in a very fair state of pre^>ervation. 
But for some injury caused by carts 
driven through the marble gateway 
at the time of the modern harbour 
works this most interesting monument is practically untouched, and it does not appear to have 
suffered from the bombardment in 1571. In the centre of the design is a tablet containing 
the inscription : — 

M CO LAO TRIO LI 
C YCRI CKAUrKC lO 
MCCCCLXXXXVl 

The round tower, in which is the Water Gate, has i>attlenients with arrow-slits of an 
antique appearance. It ])elongs to the style of construction of the se*cond (dtadel built by Nicolo 
Foscarini in 14S2. Prioli was, however, an architect as well as a military engineer, and 
evidently wished to give his constructions that characteristic Italian elegance wliich renders 
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Hucli monuments interesting to the artist as \vell as to the archaeologist. Foscarini's work is 
of a le>s amhitious character, and the carved lions which decorate the citadel are of a 
particularly uncouth and inartistic species. 

A specimen of this latter kind decorates 
the corner tower in tig. 14. 

The forlrehse^ l)uilt l)y the llepuhlic 
of St. TIark to defend her po^^^e^sions in 
the Levant were primarily designed to fulfil 
a warlike purpose ; such a fact goes with- 
out saying : at the same time they were 
designed ab architectural monuments, and, 
like similar constructions of the period in 
Europe, they were intended to convey by 
their proportions and details an impression 
of power and grandeur which is very ap- 
propriate under the circumstances. The 
most imposing of these immense monu- 
mentb of the “ Italian style '' are naturally 
to be found in Italy, and in some cases 
they are still well preserved. At Aquila, 
in the Abruzzi, for instance, is an example, 
built in 1530, designed with all that Italian 

. . . FIG. 10.— THE WAIER-GATE OF IHE ARSENAL VIEWED FROM THE ruill. 

tacility tor adapting the object in view to 
an artistic expresbion. The marble en- 
trance, enriched with warlike trophies, 
approached by a picturescpie drawbridge in 
the midst of the immense flanking bastions, 
with their sinisterTooking emi)rasures 
turned on the visitor in a forliidding man- 
ner, suggests luxury combined with power. 

The remains of the great fortitication by 
Michele Samnichele at Verona have been 
described by (4 wilt as wonderful in the 
mode in which Samnichele combined pure 
and beautiful architecture with the requi- 
sites called for in fortitication.'' In Fama- 
gusta we see the same sentiment expressed 
in the work which liears the signature of 
Xicolo Frioli in 1490. A marble tablet on 
the Moratto bastion, on the exactly oppo- 
site side of the town from the Sea (iate, 
also records the memory of Prioli, and 
displays a similar artistic feeling. The 
inscription and date are the same as on 
the yea Gate [tig. s]. 

The northern wall of the city seems to consist of portions of the earliest and of the latest 
types in its construction. It has been suggested by M. Enlart ''' that the “ Diamantiiio " tower 

* L A) t Gotlibjue, p. 619. 
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may be of the Genoese (if not Mediitval) period, liecause it resembles tlie roui^dily executed work 
in the Levantine fortresses of that republic. But the great feature of the north side of the 
fortress is the immense Martinengo ba>tion, \vhi(di is certainly one of the most imposing 
examples of its kind inexistence. It is an immense vaulted casemate, of which the galleries 
may be traced on the a<‘companving plan, and the construction may best be understood by a 
reference to the views Id, lb, and 17]. 

In the Marti nengo Bastion we see the transition stage, or compromise in tie signs bet\\een 
the older round tower or casemate of the Midtlle Age:^ and the t>erfecttd earthwork system 
adopted by Giulio Savorgnano about 1560 at Aicu>ia. The ^hirtinengo Bastion is built of 
masonry of the most sub>tantial character and in the ancient manner, iuU there mu^t of course 
be a certain amount of tilling in with earth behind the massive walls. In the con >t ruction 
great care has been taken to provide ventilation shafts for the escajie of the gunpowder smoke, 

“ st»iragli,*' as they are called in the old 
books on fortihcation. In tlie walls of 
all the gun-c]iaml)ers are small cupboards 
or recesses in which were doubtless stored 
the kegs of powder. 

The average thickness of the walls 
seems to be about 4 metres Gd feet) of solid 
masonry, in some pla'.es 6 metres o20 feet), 
against which earth has been banked up 
on the inside, with the excet>tion of the 
curtain fronting the t>ort and the outer 
harbour. The Plan of Famagusta 'Mg. 1] 
show's the gun-cliambers of the lower tier 
which enfilade the ditch completely. The 
iit^t^er tiers of artillery sweep the glacis, 
and the ‘’cavaliers*' or high platforms 
were intended to have an extensive range 
over the adjoining country. These cava- 
liers are truly earthworks with a stone 
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faein;," ainl belong to the latent [iliase in the 
remodelling' of the fortress. 


Mo name of any engineer or " military 
architect connected with the earlier Venetian building of tho fortress of Famagusta siirviveSj 
but the designer of the sixteenth-century fortitications as they stand at the present dav is 
sufficiently well known. 


Giovanni Girolamo Sanmichele, the nephew of the celebrated iVIichele Sanmichele, was 
sent to Famagusta about the middle of the sixteenth century fur the purpose of designing 
the new fortitications of the place, and died there in aged forty-live years. The death td 

Giovanni so much atfected his uncle, to whom he had been a chief assistant, that the elder 
Sanmichele died the same year of grief. It seems reasonable to suiipose that the “ Idaidinengo " 
bastion, and the other extensive alterations to the walls, which evidently date lespecially onlhe 
northern side) from the fifties and si.xties of the century, were designed' by Gh.vanni (iindamo 
Sanmichele. 


Giorgio Vasari, the famous author of the Vifc d. i I’itfnri, SntUori. ct Architrtti, was a 
personal friend of the Sanmichele family, and has consequently devoted several pag^^ to 
Michael and his nephew. « As the favourite pupil of his uncle,” Giovanni Girolamo seems to 
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liave (li'voted hi^ attention to the “art of military architecture” exclusively. Whilst still a 
very youn.i; man he was ^hven a .i;ood appointment as Government architect by the Venetian 
Si^niory, and many repairs and remodellings of fortresses within the Venetian territory were 
entru^^ted to him. a^^ well a.^ the carrying out of several of his uncle's designs. Amongst his 
earliest works were the fortresse^^ of Zara and the remarkable fort of S. Xicolo placed at the 
entranee of tlu^ ( iulf of Sebenieo. lie also remodelled the great fortress of Corfu (considered 
the •• Key of Italy ''i with the assistance and advice of his uncle, employing many ingenious 
device^ for the complete defence of the 
position, (liovanni Girijlamo had a remark- 
able aptitude tor judging the capabilities 
of >ites for fortification, and in addition he 
was particularly clever in making relief 
modeh of his projects, much to the j^ati^.- 
faction of his employers, the Venetian 
Sigmuy, who were so pleased with these 
models that they caused them to be pre- 
served in the Palace of the Doges for public 
exhiltition. 

In spite of offers and rich inducements 
from various prince> (4i(>vanni Girolamo 
continued faithful to his beloved Venice, 
and with the idea of ^pendmg hi^ life there 
he married a lady of the noble family of 
the Fraca^tori of Verona. But. alas I within 
a few days of his marriage with his beloved 
Madonna Horteusia, he was suddenly called 
to Venice, and thence sent in great haste 
t(') Cyprus to .'-tudy its defences. Arriving 
in Cyprus he spent three months in 
travelling and inspection in the island, 
preparing a complete report upon the subject. 

But whilst i‘ngage<l in these arduous labours, 
and careless of his own health in the burn- 
ing heat of the climate at that season, he 
fell sick of a pestilential fever which carried 
him to the grave at the end of six days. 

At the same time there were not wanting 
those who attributed his death to poison. 

However this may have been, he died happy 
in the satisfaction of having (executed im- 
portant works in his pi’ofession of ^filitary Architect, a profession he esteemed above all 
cuhers. Directly he was aware of the fatal nature of his illness he bequeathed all his 
writings, drawings, Ac., relating to the atlairs of Cyprus to the care of Luigi Brugnoli, a 
cousin of his, and an architect engaged at that moment on the fortitications of Famagusta, 
the so called “ Key of the Kingdom,” in order that the documents might be forwarded to the 
V(‘netian Signory. 

The news of Giovanni (firulamo's death excited much regret amongst the Venetians; the 
lletuiblii' could ill spare so capable and devoted a servant. Giovanni Girolamo banniichele 
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died at the age of forty-live years, and was buried with all honour in the Cathedral of 
S. Nicholas, Famagusta. 

Luigi Brugnoli, after attending to hisrelativeV obsequies, immediately repaired to Venice, 
carrying with him the documents of the deceased for presentation to the Signory. On his 
arrival he was dispatched to superintend the coniidetion of the fortiticutions of Legnago, ^here 
he had previously been engaged for many years in carrying out the project of his uncle, 
Michele Sanmichele. Here he died not long after his arrival. (Vasari, dl Michele 

Scau/iichele.) 

In the Sturla delV Architettura in Italia, by Marchese Licci i^Modena, Lsr)0, iii. p. 
is an excellent rtsumt of the history of early artillery fortiheation. According to this account 
the hrst introduction of the bastion system was due to a certain Irancesco di Giorgio 
Martini, of Siena [t\ 1480). Early attempts were, however, little more than the round towers 

of the Middle Ages projecting from tlie 
curtain wall of a massive stone fortress. 
To Michele Sanmichele must be attributed 
the actual adoption in practice of the tri- 
angular bastion with its '* piazze " and 
‘‘ orecchioni ” or covered embrasures for 
cannon enfilading the curtain walls and 
neighbouring bastions. But although no 
earlier example of this idea seems to exist 
in actual construction than the famous 
bastion of the Maddalena ” of Verona, 
built by the great master in about ir)20, 
several suggestions for such a treatment 
may perhaps be traced in the drawings by 
other architects of the period ; notably in 
a drawing ])y Lionardo da Vinci, di^agnu 
del rii'tllino per un furte'^ (discovered by 
Cav. Venturi of Modena, and perhaps in- 
tended for the use of Ciesar Borgia). 
Marchese Ricci gives a lengthy description 
of the famous Castle of S. Nicolo, erected 
by Sanuiichele on the Lido, to protect the 
port of Venice ; a remarkable work considering the nature of its foundations, and yet the 
enoiTiious solidity with which it is constructed. Its architectural decorations are extensive, 
and well designed for the positions they occupy. Fronting the sea in a majestic manner, 
it seems to bid defiance to the waves and winds as well as to the enemy who would dare to 
invade the quiet waters of the lagunes. Its architectural character was considerably injured 
by an attic added to the work at a subsequent date. 

The walls of Verona are perhaps the best known, and also the finest examples of Sanmi- 
chele’s work. The gateways designed in the pseudo-classic style afterwards became the models 
for such features of a monumental city, and the type was generally ado])ted all over Europe 
in succeeding ages. It was, perhaps, a somewhat wasteful display of architectural pomp and 
magnificence to decorate with sculpture and all the refinements of the ‘‘classic orders” those 
parts of the city wall which would naturally receive the greatest amount of damage during a 
siege ; but in those martial days, when warfare w\as regarded from a more si)ortive and less 
scientific point of view than at the present time, the splendidly attired armies of the period 
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demanded an apj^ropriate display of fine architecture in their fortifications and lodgings. 
The \ enetian military engineers of the sixteenth century were the inventors of what is styled, 
according to an old classification, the '' Italian type ” of fortress ; and this is the earliest of 
the four styles which are associated with the successive developments of the military art 
during a great part of the period from 1475 to 1715, The best preserved of the fortresses in 
the Italian style are perhaps to be found in the Levant, although Treviso, Yerona, Turin, 
and many other towns of the Italian peninsula, and even such modernised cities as Milan, 



retain to a remarkable extent their ancient walls of the sixteenth century, Negroponte, Napoli 
di Romania (Nauplia), Maina, the fortresses of Crete and Cyprus, to mention but a very few’ 
amongst the scores wdiich still attest the magnitude of the Venetian Republic, aflbrd an interest- 
ing study in ingenuity and fertility of invention in overcoming natural obstacles and difiiculties 
of site. Some are founded on sandy seashores, or on the picturesque rocks skirting the bays 
of the .Egean ; others climb the inaccessible clifls and hills of more inland districts, but every- 
where they blend and harmonise wdth the landscape, their massive proportions, covered with 
moss and wild flowers, adding a touch of human and romantic interest to the beautiful scenery 
of the Levant. As political and historical memorials they have few* rivals either in magnitude 
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or solidity of construction. The classic remains of E'^ypt, (ireece, and Itonie are, after all, 
not more monumental in material or construction, and their interest cannot be ^jjreater as the 
landmarks of the flow and ebb of ancient civilisation. 


liELiEF Models 
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OF EaMaoIM’A. 

In the ^[u^tuui of tlie Ai>cnal, Venice, 
arc preserved two intta'e^tin;.,' relief models 
of Faiiia;aU''ta, evidently the vork of the 
sixteenth century. One of these lian.e^ 
on the vail at the entrance of theniu-eiun, 
ground door. It niea -flirts about 1 luetn* x 
1 metre dO cm., and is evidently carefully 
executed to scale. It is wrongly labelled 
"Maina.” On it all the buildings adjoin- 
ing the fortiticatioiis ure also shown in 
relief perhaps they were considered Ou- 
vernment property], but the churches, the 
catliedrah and even the “ Eala/zo del 
Eroveditore *' are omitted. Tlu^ Lima-'Srd 
Grate bastion is sluxwn without the ravelin, 
and of course the famous Martinengo 
bastion is not represented, but in it^ place 
the wall is shown in a simple curve 
from the ** S. Luca '* bastioii to the 
l^astion '* del iNfozzo,*' with one 
demilune i between, wdiicb now' no 
longer exists. This interesting relief 
model may perhafis represent the 
eom2)letiun of the w^orks undertaken 
by Micok* Prioli after the cf->mmence- 
ment madeby his [»redecessor, Xicolo 
Foscarini. in 1492, at the cita<]el. 

Another relief model in the 
Arsenal collectitui, also intended to 
refa'esent Famagusta, is a very 
inferior piece of work, evidently 
by someone who had never seen 
the place. It is correctly labelled 
Famagusta,** ]»ut seems like some 
project never executed. The Mar- 
tiiuaigo ]>astion i> sliown, but then* 
are nniny diverg(*nces from the 
actual work, which may he eitlier 
intentional or t lie result of ignorance 
on the ])firt of the maker of the 
model. The ancient citadel is not 
shown on this plait, and on the west 
side of the city is retu’esented a 
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remarkable e;ate\vay Aliieli never had any existence. It should be noted that both these 
modeli5 were *■' restored ’* iii 1S72. 'What the value of such “ restorations can be at the pre- 
sent day ib best known to the military authorities of the Arsenal. 

Could these models have been the w’ork of Giovanni Girolamo Sanmichele, as described 
by Vasari? It w'ould ]>e interesting to know’ something about the collection of such things 
which lines the entrance-chamber ot the Arsenal Museum at Venice. At present the objects 
are guarded with the greatest care (perhaps a mere matter of military routme surviving from 
the days of the Venetian ReiaTblic), and no one is permitted to take photographs or make 
notes on these seventeenth century fortresses whose value for the purposes of modern w'arfare 
would perhapb be on a par with the use of plate armour, rapiers, and Hint -lock guns. 

The Harbour of Famagusta. 

As was usual wdth mediaeval ports, the harbour mouth w’as protected by tw^o tow’ers, 
which are clearly enough bhowm on the curious broadsheet engraving published by Stefano 
Ghibellino, of Brescia, in 1571. (A reproduction of this is included in Enlart's VArt Gotliiqne, 
1899.") The tow’er wdiich stood on the end of the protec tmg mole or reef of rocks forming 
the harbour has completely disappeared, and the tow’er on the land side of the harbour mouth, 
of a parallelogram plan, has been partially rebuilt during the recent construction of a modern 
entrance to the new’ har- 
bour. During the progress 
of the modern W’orks in 
1908-04 the present waiter 
discovered the remains of 
the ancient iron chain, 
once stretched across the 
harbour mouth, lying on 
the new’ quay : it had been 
lishedu]) during the course 
of operations. He imme- 
diately secured it for the 
small collection of medi- 
aeval fragments now’ de- 
posited in an ancient 
chapel in the centre of the 
city which has l)een ap- 
portioned for the purpose. 

This chain, which, to judge 
l)y its corroded links of 
about 85 centimetres in 
len^^th, was made out of round bar iron about four centimetres in diameter, wtis suspended 
across the mouth between the two tow'ers. One end oi it w’as fastened to the tower on the 
mole ; the other end w’as affixed to a windlass within the low’er story of the landside tower ; 
and in this way it could be raised to the level of the sea as a barrier or dropped to the 
bottom to allow' of the passage of vessels. This relie will suggest the similar ehaiii hanging in 
the Cainpo Santo at Pisa. 

The harbour of Famagusta was considered of little importance even in the sixteenth 
century {cidr Paruta s Gi/crra di Cipro, c. 15901. It could then contain but a very few large 
vessels ; its value depended on the fact that it was the only port of a secure kind existing 
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in the island where the galleys of the period could take refuge and lie up for repairs during 
the stormy months of winter. Jaiina de Chijpre) states that the port could only he 

used by ships of war after they had discharged their artillery. 

After the Turkish occupation of Cyprus. Famagusta ceased to he considered a commercial 
port ; the trade of the island passed through Limassol and Larnaca, where the foreign consuls 
had their establishments. Previous to the Venetian period Limassol had probably recovered 
its position as chief port of Cyprus owing to the Genoese oc(‘Upati(.)n of Famagusta. Larnaca 
came into prominence more especially after the events of 1571. 

XoTE ON THE ArTILLERV OF THE SIXTEENTH CeNTURY. 

Amongst the wonderful developments in arts and science during the sixteenth century 
none was greater than that in the art of cannon-founding and the manufacture of arms. 
Collardo, in his Pratica Manuale di Artiglleria, 15S(), gives a list of the guns in use at his 
period and of their capabilitie.^ : — 


Rebudochino carried 

1 lb. 

-hut 2>0 pace^. 


Falconetto ,, 

4 Ib 

400 

(on an elevation 3.000 pace- 

Mezzo Sacio ., 

5-7 Ib. 

5u0 

( .. 4, Odd 

Sagro 

S-10 lb. 

sOO 

( ., 5,0)00 

Mezzo Coluinbriua 

10-ls lb. 

.. 1,000 

( .. O.OOo .. 1 

Columbrina 

20-4 3 lb. 

3.01)0 

( . s,000 


Moiana, a short naval gun. carrieil a shut of >-10 lb. 

Cannrii cast for iron balls could also carry stone shot, but not vice ver^cL 

The Turks often dispensed with gan-carriage:^ : they trained their guns on the ground. 
The Turks were also in the habit of transporting their heavy cannon in a broken-up condition, 
as the roads suitable for wheeled vehicles were rare in any part of Turkey imtil within a very 
few years back. In their campaigns against the Persians the broken-up metal conveyed on 
the backs of donkeys and camels was recast on the site of a siege. When the Turks evacuated 
Famagusta in 1<S78 they were allowed to remove the armament, and for that purpose they 
blew to pieces mobt of the larger cannon, many of which were probably of artistic and historic 
interest.'" 

Wr. C. I). Cobham. C.M.G., formerly Commissioner of Larnaca, has contributed the fol- 
lowing note on the Famagusta armament. ‘‘Angelo Angelucci, in .ire/// r/o J'vnrtu, viii. 1 
(no date), describes seven guns from Famagusta given by the Sultan in 1870 to the Duke of 
Aosta and now in the Arsenal of Venice. They are all cast by Venetian gunsmiths : — 


1. Falconetto da *2 Ib. . . . . . Dated loTD. 

1. Clin none da ->0 ib. . . . . . ,, 

3. Cannone doppi da 100 lb. . ..... 152s. 

1. Falcone da 0 lb 150u. 

1. Aspide da 12 Ib. ... . . . , " 


In this connection it may be of interest to include some account of tlu^ gun recently 
discovered at Famagusta, which proves to be one of the most remarkable arclneological 
trouvailles on record. 

By a mere chance the sponge-fisher Siavrinos Koutales, of Kastellorizo, whilst pursuing 
his avocation at a short distance from the harbour, discovered the cannon half burie<l in the 
sand and mud at the bottom of the sea. binding that it was (»f bronze he ventured to suggest 
the raising of it for the value of the metal -a suggestion which was fortunately adopted by 

The iiHL'ji'nt aitilleiy of b iiuinv specIiiKuis a eou-^iderablr 'lUin to the fatiioiw “liaroii* Hir-^ch, the 
of which were very large, was disi^osed of by the Turk^ tor dewisli philantliroida. 
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tlie Cyprus CTOvernment. The operation 
was successfully carried out on the Ist 
November IPOT. 

The Curator of Ancient Monuments was 
invited to inspect the gun on its being 
landed on Famagusta quay, and much to his 
astonishment recognised amongst its deco- 
rations the familiar badge of the Tudor 
dynasty of England as well as the coat-of- 
arms of a Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, Yilliers de ITsle Adam. The eombina- 
tion of these badges, at first puzzling, refers 
to a little-known page of histoiy. In the 
H is fui re dt s Ch e c a I it rs de S a invt Jean d e 
Hierustdem, by I. Baudoin, Paris, 1629, 
folio, appears a full account of the donation 
by King Henry VIII. to the Order of St. John 
of a ‘‘ park of artillery," in the year 1527, 
as a contribution towards the expedition 
which the Knights were contemplating for 
the recovery of Bhodes. 



Philip Yilliers de Flsle Adam, Grand i9.-view of the wall from an emlrasure ur ihe 

Master 1521-1584, passed most of his reign 

in a state of exile. Driven from Phodes by the Turks after one of the most famous sieges in 
history, he was obliged to establish the headquarters of the Order in a temporary manner 
successively at Yiterbo, Nice, and Malta. During his stay at Nice he made a journey through 
Northern Europe for the purpose of collect- 
ing funds with which to carry on the,' war 
with the Turks in the vain hope of recover- 
ing his lost possessions. During this begging 
expedition he visited the English Court, and 
seems to have been received with consider- 
able favour and as a sovereign prince, 

Baudoin's account of the visit of the 
Grand Master to England is as follows : — 

“ Ce qui tit prendre opinion an Grand Maistre 
(Iliilippe de Plsle Adam) d’y aller, nonobstant son 
\ielaa‘je ct la rigneur de I’hyvor. , . . Le Grand 
Maistre partit siir les galeres le deuxiesme jonr de 
Tan l.j*27 et prit terre a Antibe, ot de la prit le 
Cheiuin do la Conr. . . . Et avant qne d'entrer dans 
Londres, il s’arivta eii la Conmuuiderie de S. Jean 
on il tit assembler les grands Croix et les Comman- 
dcurs d'Angletevre et d'Ecosse. et trouva qne le Hoy 
avoit laisse prendre possession du Prieure all nom de 
la lieligion, en luy payant par Yeston nou^'eau 
Prieur quatre mil livres a Pesterling cliacun an. Les 
Alilors et Koblesse de la Conr luy allerent an devant, 
et fut logo an l^rlais du Hoy auquel il tit le diseour^ 
de Hhodes, et luy communiqua les desseins et les 
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movens cle la recouvrer, Le Roy proniit tVy contriTuer \ out mil (ijui tur«'nt cT on Toniu' 

artilleiie) ot (.‘11 cas quo reiitrepi‘i-<t. no l‘iu oont( lU t]U'ou aoctpta^t Maltt VniUpart Tu (imml 

Maistre le Roy et la Ro\ue luy lirtiit (Vliono^to'- pro-'^ms ; tiirri aiuri nn 1 1 uiu* 0()U[>pt u ur ioi-t onrichy 

di ])i<. rrorit qiit U ( li aiiil MaiAtrt- rappoita 
an thu <t\" p. ’^**4. 

Another account of the same 
inciJent containeil in tin* Ahla- do 
^ e! 4 ot > i>J tin of 

Mitlrd tKn^di^h traimhition, London, 
17'AS, fitlioi : — 

•• Tlu kimt ‘>f Umrlaiul tlo-imlit tlie (T - 
si_rii uf IN 'I onqiu i'imt RhotV" w a proiLa-t 
liiuhlv un}j\ ot iiu ciainl-ma^tfr ^ooiua^^e 
aihl \al(>’a . aiiil lu ill older to }ia\t^ ^uiiie 
^hare in --o no]>Ie an t nterpn-o. promised 
him 20.000 eroun-. tht \<thi.' itf \\liieh he 
paid artti Wards m artdleiw aii>l liiearms/’ 

Still ariotlier reference to the 
matter occius in a modern W()rk, 
Lh/c th par MM. I3il- 

liotti et Cottret, l-ssl. p. did. ‘^Le 
Eoi d'Angleterre, Henri YllT..envoya 
a i'ijrdre 10 pTo^ canon^ de ]>ronze 
et lO’id hradet-.*' 

In view of the above historical statements it is perhaps impos'^ihle to d(ai]a tlie identity 
of the bronze cannon found at Famagusta as one out of the nineteen gun> ta'estmted by King 
Henry YIII. to Yilliers de Tlsle Adam. It happens also to be numbered XlHI on the moulding 
of the breech. As a piece of lironze ca^^ting it i^ of very inferior workmaimliip, and 
compares unfavourably with contemporary French or Italian examples. The diflerent part>^ 
of the wooden mould hax^e been fitted badly, and the ]>adges and insci'iption aiv of tlie 
roughest description. Above the coat-of-arm^ of He TLsle Adam i.^ a label with a name 
inscribed, lait only the central letters LEAH " are legible. 

To speculate upon the way in which this old ('annon has found its way to Cyprus would iier- 
haps be vain ; we may, however, conclude without improliability that it once stood u[>on the b(>w 
of some Maltese galley which was wrecked just outside Famagusta haibour. It has Iain at the 
bottom of the sea for perhaps nearly four hundred years, and now. rescued from a watery gi*ave, 
it stands on an ap2:)ropriate j^edestal as a declaration of the terrace of ( Government House, Nicosia. 

Sea water seems to have but little effect uixm bronze or gun-metal. Hut for a few marks 
or stains, where the extent to which it ha^ sunk into the stai bottom ^liown, tlu* gun still 

remains in ^jerfect j^reservatio]!. 
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UOMAX(>-MlilTl<II PRECEDENTS FOR S( OIE EXOLISH 
R< RMAXESiiEE DETAILS.^ 

l-)\' E. Inxocext CIS. 


T ^OMAXO'BlilTIsn (letaiX exi'-tjoi’ the mo^t 
I part, in fra^i^iiientary ccnditit)n in HiU^eiims 
ur burifil i/i under the acennuiiaiLd 
debris of au^e-, and our knuwleibje of Roman work 
i'' deiived generally from b -ok- of the Orders and 
from examples at Rome, Pompeii, and other homes 
of art. Such citie- a> Rome and Pompeii were 
hiijhly civilised ; but Rritannia wa^ at the end of 
the Empire, and though all road- led to Idome, the 
City wa^ far oh'. ]vlany of the details of Romano- 
Rritish work are crude, almost barbaric, and inter- 
C'^ting to student- of architectural history for their 
close likeness to some of the most usual and per- 
sistent minor features of the RomaueSitue styles. 

Professor lialdwin Rrowii in The Arts in Earhj 
En<}land pointed out s une of these resemblances ; 
such are the (1) banded or baluster shafts ; (2i 
astragal or cone ornament : \3' columns apparently 
without diminution or enta-is. These occur both 
in Romano-British and Romane-nue work, and it is 
unnecG-sary to say more concernin^^ them. Pro- 
fessor Brown also mentions Roman mosaic patterns 
copied on Rominescpic -t'jnes, an example of which 
occurs at St. Mary's Church, Lancaster. 

The example- which f >llow are, with one or two 
exceptions, from my own tibservatioii. 

The chevron or /ig/ag i^ the m -t common 
Norman ornament and occurs from the Viking age 
t ) the transition to (i.nhic : it is one of the most 
universal and, indeed, one of the most primitive of 
decorations, and it i- therefore somewhat surprising 
t() find it in Romano-British work ; but. formed of 
simple incised lines, it occurred, c.o., at C’arraw- 
burgh (PiMC'ditiab anil with the zigzags in relief, 
r.g., at (’hesteriiolm iMndolana). When the angles 
of the zigzags of the latter variety are connected, 
triangles are formed, which is a common decoration 
of Ibunano-British altars, and also occurs in the 
Norman style ; in the Black Clate Museum at 
Newcastle a variety of this ornament occurs with 
the triangles divided by ^ertical lines. A combina- 
tion of both these two Romano-British decorations 
is on a stone built into Laughton-en-le-lMorthern 
Church. This does not seem to have been pre- 
viously recorded ; it was probably a jamb stone 

“ 'File term " i- here applied to \^ork 

executed by the Kornans in the-e isUnd- while they were <i 
poition of the Pouian Pinpiro, and the term TiiL;h-h 
lloinane-ipie " i- applied to the -tyles current in England 
from the lemtioduetion ot (’)u i-tianity to the complete 
development ot the Goth ic -tyle. 


of a church earlier than any portion of the existing 
building. 

Aiijther of these primitive line ornaments is 
t(j rmed of crossed lines. This was a favourite orna- 
ment during the Viking age, and it also decorates 
the imposts at the early Norman church at Hooton 
Pagenal, Yorkshire, and occurs on a Romano-British 
finial at the Y^ork Museum. 

Another common Romanes<jiie ornament is the 
cable moulding, in vogue from the beginning to 
the end of the period : thus it occurs in the early 
Anglian period as a border to the band of running 
animals at Moukwearmouth uf that is really the 
Work of Benedict Bisc ip) ; on the Viking-age cross 
shaft at Hal ton, Lancashire ; on early Norman 
bases at Hootjn Pagenal, already mentioned ; on 
the corbel table of the later Norman church at 
Kilpeck. The cable moulding is one of the most 
common Romano-British ornaments. 

Pellets arranged in rows form both Anglian and 
Norman decorations, and scattered promiscuously 
or used to fill up gaps in plait work are one of the 
surest evidences of Scandinavian intluence. Pellets 
occur on a Romano-British stone in the Chesters 
Museum. 

When the pellets are arranged circularly round 
another pellet tliey make the most usual form of 
Anglian rosette ; there is an example on the -tones 
considered to have been string-courses of the 

Saxon" church of Bakewell, Derbyshire. They 
also occur in the Norman style, and a Romano- 
British oxampla is in the Newcastle Museum. 

Pellets, when small, approximate to the so-called 
nail-head, which was in vogue in the later English 
Romanesrpte for some two hundred years. This 
again was a Roiiiaiio-P>ritish ornament. 

Nearly allied to the nail-head is the Romanesque 
ornament known as the star, of which the early 
(lothic tooth ornament is probably a development. 
A star ornament of Roman times occurred at 
Castlesteads. 

Many Roman mouldings are exceedingly rude, 
and are as varied and bizarre as Sixon mouldings. 

The roll, most common of Hominesque mould- 
ings, is also Romano-British; the roll moulding is, 
however, merely an arris-bead of clumsy pro- 
portion. 

Romanesque chamfered imposts and abaci 
continue from the west doorway at Monkwear- 
m )Uth to the close of the period. A Romano- 
British chamfered impost still remains in position 

4 u 
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on rhe easr uateway at Cheniers A’iluniinn ■. 
'•Clustered'’ colunius (d Jioman. -British dale 
occur at Lincoln. There die naturally mere 
ivinain" of leases than of sh.ift- aial imIuiiiii-. A 
Reculiamy of >cnie N’ornivUi hase- rh. ^1 _hi 
projectiun in proporiTn to htiLilit. and lea'ij.i!,.- 
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of Anndiiin -crolL ; oc( i-iondlv tlio buneda- ci* 
h(»ri/ont;d. or e\en up ient.with tli- -tclh- ii-lnv, 
.m fjH tlie shettield ( I'o--^ sheft — prf'UiiiiiL c 
W()rk ot rho b-Ldnnui'j ot the idntli Ct nnu v. A 


ivnmii.b n-d thm en< rnmea- tjuenriti^- ( t Komano- 
Ihiri-h w o. h,,ihd .d-o . .f cood . >rly Ro;{uino-..|ne 
wori:ofi]i. ' ieliCn ( eut'o \ yji.i . . ptri-liMl. TivApn- 
\enL- i I '■ opt. r coni]< i I :-on, o-' prolriidy nnuiy more 
]). pri c hor- woullbf kuow'n. 1'ln' uitlin nee 
ot rm iithai d-mf wcciM :d.-t» bi\' to i'e taln-n inr('> 
c ']i-’Ut (’..ri an end t, i htn n \\c- ^ xto niely potent 
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twi't cici ''Oi, ]. itt. Ml lit nm :il w irh tliH port’ mted 
plaitwoik 111 (he lowtu' liehr- ot rMnnick Clnirch. 
Xo» llicmptoiMhire. 

\.W fit - 1V|.M 

l.M M. A, 
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'.'C.-M'Ui I L A \V. IT ’ 

CllUoMCl.K. 

London Building- Act 1S94 : Amendments 190S. 

Tht- Li'liaoil ( < iiliitY Council ( ftUt:Iail'u^Ycl- Act 
IDOS rc-cciMtl the icAal A--tiit t>n th_‘ l-i August 
lust aii'l Lame iiici iiuiucdiate < p ration Parc III., 
relating t') buiLlina-. reptaP the iV'ili.nY:ne ^eciiun- 
of the L iii'lon Juiihhrii.: Act I^'IU — -section 75 
tCui deal extent oi huiLlincr-’. -ecti'ai 76 A'cii'^eiit 
ti> larger Jimeii-ion- ■. aiil -eeti ai 77 i Pule" a^ to 
uniting hniluinu^ ) - aial '^nb-tnute- iie\Y piani-ions. 
For the inb 'niiatioii ot meniberSj Part IIP, eom- 
}u’i''ing "ecti* u> 15 to ' 2'2 of the new Act, i^ printed 
bebiw in its integrity ; — 

lY, Weed- lU 1‘1 \i .1 l e-t.-'l iii t'u-, L'.liI. ei tl 11- 
Act "liall iinU-' the ceiu. V. rOuiw laipiiiL- '-wc 
^ ^ ^ mcanui^- .I'-utud tu thtui in '* The 

J^eiidim 1 ’.uildine^ Ai t 1^0-1 ' . in tin- I\.H 
. itlLtrcd In a-- " th* nmuipn 
Act ") and an\ icteo iicl-- in iht lu’incin d Act lU’ ac\ 
t\i-tine Aft anic-ndin-t tln^ -anie to i.u't ^ 1. ft the 
principal -Vet lai an\ <'i iKc piiui'^iiai - et tliai 1 art mi all 
he con-tnicd a- o ttniane tf -nch Tan or j.ivvisicn- a- 
amciidcd h\ thi- I ’art ft tin- Act aim tin piimipal Act 
the Loiiflon rnnhltn- Ad .Anu-ndiuciiT) Ad Isps 

tin London Jhiihliiiu Act- ■ Anididnieiit i Act 100“. and 
tin- l*art i-f thi- Ad luav he cuid tigdlu'r as "the 
London Ihiildine^ Acts ISUl to lOoS. ' 

l(h Scction-75 iCuhicaKdcnt ot hnildina-! 7 *ACun- 
Neiit to larger diulen-ion^l and < 1 litulc- as to uniting 
. v..','. . . hiiihlingr,) oi tlu iH-nunpal Act arc hcielo 
7 \ no / h d 7 d ' r 1 p t al e d a n d f r 0111 an d a ft c r t lie p . i — i n g 
uf tin- Act the ]>iindpal Act shall la- read 
and have etiVa t a- if the tollon ing prf\isifn- of thi- 
Pait of tin- Ad had hecu in-cru d in tin jirinLipal Act 
instead ot the said Sictions 75. 7b atnl 77. 

17 . il' 1 -Y^ept as in this section pro\ idcnl no 
building ol ilu' \Yarebonso cl. is-, and in* building 01 
part of a building used for an\ tiado 01 
I uiu, ,if ^ r> n mjiiufacturo shall extend to inoie than 
t\\o hundred vind thousainl ciihic 

feet unless diYuh d h\ dix ision \\ .dU in such niainu r 
that no dhisum ot smh huihhng or pait of a huilding 
(as iJic- c.ise IIUIY he) shall i-xteod to iinu'e llniiituo 
luunlved .onl iifi> ihons.iinl euhic tcet and in* addition 
shall he made to any such huilding part <*1 a hiulding 
or fliMsion so that the luhical i xtent of such huilding 
part of a building t’r dl^lsu>n shall exceed tN\ o liundir •! 
and lift\ tliousainl cnhio iia-i. 

p 2 ; WTiere the Council are sdUbtkd on the ixpoit ot 


thi 'superintending Arcdiitect and ot the h hiet t.hlic cl- 
ot the LiiL iJiigade that additional cubical extent 1- 
n« I t. s-ar\ tm aiP sUch buiMing p.ot ot a budding tu- 
d:c:-i\.n a- eu-. repaid and are saiistinl that luopcr 
' 1 .iiiCi mentb ha’\t btcii or v. ill be iinule .ind Ji!,inn 
t o 1 a. d T f'-r le s s e nin g s o lai* a s 1 ^ a son abl v pi a c t ic ab i e 
U.iugi. t iL<aij 111'..- th* I’oiuicii uiaY con-cait to sucli 
i'”i'-h.ii_: ]'.ot of a bonliling 01 divisi(,ii coniainiug 
"hlitiMua' cuhual extent but -nch CLai-eiii shall con- 
L.uue in t.-i-io oiil\ v.lnie sr.ch huildiue part (.1 a 
bu.lllUL: O' dni-lon 1- .ictaaih Used lor tile pai’po-es 
'1 till' iia-h m mainithcoire iir au\ ) in aspect uf 
a Inch the c >..*iseiit na- granted. 

lo' 'Lit t i*nnc 1 iiii\ :n an\ t*.*'C in wliieli tluY 
thnik lit so to do Consent ti* aiiv -Uvh bialding c.v p^it 
-.1 u brniilioe as .Uoi’t -ant beU'g ili valid >\s'! t*lly or 111 
i ' ar : ! h 01 Ua .* n t al i \ b y d «.* ti-r - t . j i * c c onst en c 1 1 d in s uc li 
in iiiiiL^ and tif siu h materials in ail >'iin r r, spt ois 
as liie Co’ Hall may re'paire or rppiovtr anti 111 such 
t a-t. -Uch -Yi.ill tfii' the pinpo-t- 01 l 111 - -L c l ic*il be 

themed IC. be divi-ltHi AV ills. 

(4i The pioM-lull- oi till- s. clLOli shall Jiot appl\ to 
anv buildine \\hiili heine m a grcaiir fhsiaunce tliaii 
tuo iiiile- ''^aiiit I’aul - badiulral :- ^^-ed uimllv 

tot tile iiiaiiuTacturc ot the m iclnin r\ and hodir- of 
steam YCsslIs el’ ioi a retoii; lit > use or tt_f^ tile liiallU- 
Tat tuix of ea- i*i it.i eeiieiat ng chcirnitc pro\ xled 
that such buihliiig coii-i-t ot oiit door aiiK aiul he 
Loii-tructtfl ot biuk -null iron or other nicoml.u-tible 
mateiiai tliiuituhout and be not Used tor any pu^ po-e 
oilier than -uch <ls aic sjm cilied in tin- slih-ection and 
cverx such building -hall ter the puii osts ot the pio- 
M-itUis ot the priini}ijl Aet wiiii iX'-ipeci to -peeiai 
building- be- deemefl a building to winch the ceiieral 
pioMsion- oi ihu't \i. ot the principal Act aie m- 
a]iplicaiih . 

il' Liuldings shall not without the con-* iit ot 
the Council hr united miles- 1 m they ace wliolK in 
one oecupatioii aii'l sU' nlieii -o unit eel 
' '' ' ■'' ' and CfUi-idcred a- one huilding they 
wonlel he ill contoimity witli the priii- 
eitial Ael a- ame-'itdcd h\ tin- I’arl c'f ihi- Act ami 
with this Pair of this Aet. 

ig) An up< Ring -hall noi lie made m aiiydici-ioii 
^\ all -cparating di\ i-ions c*t a building ot the naie- 
lu)U-c‘ chi— or u-cd lf*r any tiadc or maiiuhicture 01 in 
;in\ party wall or in two ixtii-nal walls separating 
buddings ill an\ case m whieli sUcli di\ i-ioiis or 
huilelings nis the case may he) if t.ikeii togetlier would 
extend to moie than two hundred and tilty thou-and 
cubic feet excipi under tlie ti>Ilowing eondinons:- 
sa) Mich opening shall ha\e the deior jambs and 
head tiumicd ot hrick stone non or other in- 
conihusiible materials and be closed by two 
wre'Uglu iron doom sliding doors or shutters 
eaili imt Ic—s than one tourth of an ineh thick 
in the t'anel at a distance from each other ot 
the full thickness of the wall dtted to grooved 
or rehateil iron frames w ithoui woodwork c*! 
an_\ kind and all such dotu’s sliding doors and 
shut’a-i’s sli.dl be dtted with suidcieut ami 
pixtpcr bolts or other fastenings and hi- capable 
c't being opened from eitlier side and shali 
liave on each tacc theieot styles and rails at 
least four inches wide and one fomtli of an 
inch thick ami sh.ill he constuicicd titled and 
maintained m an cflicienl condition. IbvMded 
that m lieu of being constructed and lit ted as 
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afou‘'>aitl ^uch doois -liJiiiij: dour^ .uid ^hiuttr> 
iiia\ be constructed of any such tiie-iesistin^i^ 
materials aiul be htted iu am such niainur as 
iua\ la .ij.-]iro\td by the Couucd. 

(til Such oj'tiiiUi,^ shah nt>t e\cccd m Uidtli -cn eii 
teet or :u lieii,du eiLdit leet and the^\idth ot 
o|Xiiuu: ill aii\ wall of a steian lor it 
thcia be inr.ic iluin cUc such iiiiu; in aii\ 
sUch wall the wahh ol all sUch L]a. iiiiics 
taken toitethcr! -hail not e\cet d oiu iiah ot 
the h until ol aiieh waH. l’io\:dt-d that aii\ 
suclt open nn maybe niiic itu -i\ nichts in 
heinht in a w all of wlmh the thiLkue-s i-, not 
ks- than twent\ four im hes vv if tin dn^r- 
sjidiny d'-Ois or shutters clusinn such uptinnu 
are placed at a ilistauce ef lau than 

tweiity-ioiir inches troin e.u It othei . I'l * u ick-d 
also that tile C'Diincil uia\ con-t nt to any -ueh 
opeiunn btinn of siicdi greater heinht or widtli 
ab the\ may think tit. 

(O' WlieiieVer any buildmns which iiavc hcc-n united 
Cease to be in one etecllpa tlOll the owner theleot or if 
the buildinns aie tlie property of ditieient ewneisilieii 
each ot -^uch owners -hail tortliwitli ^uve notice ot -ueh 
chan^^e of occupation to the 1 listrict Siu \e\ or anil shall 
cause all upeniims uniting the same ui am [uirty wall 
or in any external wall to he sTO}'ped i omless th^ 
Council consent to such openinns or an> eU them beinn 
retained) wuth buck or st(jue csork not h -s than thir- 
teen inches in thickness < except iu tlie case of a wall 
eight and a half iucIks in thickness in wliicli case 
eight and a half inches shall be sutiicienn and pro- 
peily bonded with -uch wall and any timbei placed in 
the w'all and not in conformit\ w'ith the principal Act 
shall he removed and if notice he not gi^en to the 
District Snrveycr pursuant to thi- section such owner 
or each ot sueh o^\neis shall upiai con^lctlon m a 
summary manner be liable to a penalty imt exctediim 
five puuuils. 

(4 1 Duildings -hall be deemed to be united when 
any opening is made in the party wall or the external 
walls -eponuing -uch buildings oi when-ucli buildiiig- 
are so Connected that there is dceess from one building 
to the otln r witbout p,i--ino into the' op) n .lii 

id) The provi-ion- of this -ectitiii shall extend and 
ap])l\ I//) to all openiiiu- at aii\ time afti i the [)a-sing 
of this Act made or prop<ised to be made in anv pai ty 
wall e'r two extermil walls e>r iii any dici-ion all not- 
withstanding tlie existence in an\ such ^call ot an 
opening uniting buihhnus or affording comuiunication 
betw'eeii division- of a building ui- tlie case may la i 
and (6) to sueli buildings as it thev had not prevKjusly 
been united. 

ly. The pru\isi(/ny of the principal Act with respect 
to part\ walls sliall extend and aj’ply to such duision 
walls as are refeired to in this Tart of 
this Act. Ih’ocidMl that in the case of 
^ ini,\ />/<„./- any such diMsion wall the ('ouncil luav 
/u,} A. I think tit con-ent to such tleiiarture 

in J'l'i II li'ilh, 1 *■ /. 

as tiiey mu\ consider expednait from 
sucli of tlie said pi’o\isions as are contained in Part 
of and the First Scheilule to the prineipal Aid. 

'20. A cop\ (jf am plans and p.uticiilars appio\ed 
('iipiinfphiu^iind h\ the Council under tins T‘ait of this 
luiitniihu^aji- shall be furnislied b\ the (’ouncil U) 

!H, /iidiiii ttie District SiU’\e_\or witliiii whose dis- 
III > 11 ' i‘ mn trict the building to whicii such plans 
and paiticulars relate is situate. 


21. Aii\ per-ou nihug to coinplc with an\ itim or 

(. onditi^ai impo-ed h\ rlic (’lauicil in gi\ing an_\ con- 
y.,, ,,r, ,, SI ntiuukr this Fait of this Act .u* tailing 

" j to maint uii in an ethcimit condition a!i\ 

' door - sliding (loots ^huttL Is -i\ k-s or rails 
or holts c>r other tastelimgs .is iKpiio d iiiKb i this p.ut 
ot this Act shall I'L - ahk t" a pena t_\ not < \( • (.dme 
twenty pounds and to a dail\ n. ual \ 'lot t\ii«d;n'_: 
th'- IiLl amount 

22. 'St (, ti( lu 2o2 I I mptioii ot Go\ « n m t i t Fiiild- 

, mas' uf lliL pniRipal Act -h dl !•» 'i ni 

and (onstisad as it ila t \i iip-tioiis 
t]nr.h\ coni.-iiid » xiciah d ai-o to tin 
pLiuis lUi- ol tin k-'iidoii 1 diililing Ai ts I Ann ndiuciiti 
All luo.k 

Architectural Treatment of Reinforced Concrete. 

The proprietors of Thf lii'lliJcr are offering a 
first pri/e uf twenty guineas and a Second pri/.e 
of ten guinea^ for the two best dt^sigiis for the 
architectural treatment of the fa<;ade of a lanldmg-of 
ferro concrete constructiun, sup[>osLnl to be intended 
fora club, with an entrance doorway in the centre. 
Two drawings are re(|uired : (1) A general elevation 
to the scale of eight feet to an inch, wuth a plan of 
the ground floor story <4’ the front wall : an*l (2) a 
detailed elevation of one bay to the scale of half-an- 
inch to the foot, with plans and a section of the 
front wall to the same scale, the detail drawing to 
contain a note explanatory of the particular method 
of ferro-concrere construction proposed. What is 
especially to be aimed at is to express the character 
of a hemogeneous and jointless structure, as distinct 
from the character i^roperly belonging to a mastmry 
building. The lUiiiding Act re<_[uirements maybe 
disregarded, and the wmlls showm of such thickness 
as the designer considers ade(|uate for ferro-concrete 
construction, The selection of the designs is to 
be made by Mr. Fieginald Dbanfield, Mr. Waiter 
Cave, and the Edit r < f The Dnildi-r, It is jiro- 
p.ised to publish the first premiated design iu the 
Aew Year's uuuiber of The JJi/ilder. 

So far the use of reinforced coiici'otc for building 
lias been confined almost entirely to structures of 
a utilitarian character — warehouses, factories, Ac. 
There seems, however, no reason why structures of 
this material should not be as capable of correct 
artistic treatment as buildings of brick and stone. 
The Builder competition touches a problem of the 
moment, and allords the younger men of the pro- 
fession an opportunity of tackling it, and of demon- 
strating their creative faculties in the new material. 
The hope may he expressed that the invitation wTll 
be largely and satisfactorily n-sponded to. The 
result will be awaited with interest. 

Building Trades Exhibition Poster. 

Mr. II. Creville ^Montgomery, M.r.,is offering a 
pri/G of on(> hundred guineas for th(‘ best design 
for a poster in connection with next year’s Build- 
ing Trades Exhibition at Olympia, 
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Reformation Memorial at Geneva International 
Competition. 

The jury cipp mitt <1 to the 'sub- 

mitted 111 tht' iiiieniUtiuiial cuiiipetition fur the 
Eefoniiatiun Memorial at (ieiiexa met in that city 
to evimine the desiLnm mi tiie ‘2nd, Hrd and 4tli 
ill''!. Particular's of the cumpetitiuii were given in 
tlie JoL'UXAL for the 2oid May la^t, but it may be 
recalled that the promoters’ intention is that 
'sculptuie should play the principal part in the 
iiiitiiument and historical futures be the cbiet fea- 
ture. The jury consisted of Profe'sS u' Gull, of 
Zurich, who presided: A. Partin dumf, 

sculptor : Ch. Girault, Membre de ITn'stitut de 
France , Profesrsor Priiiio delimit/, Ge^jrge J. 
Frampton, R.A. lapp. anted by the President 
TLI.P.A.), Alfred Cartier, Horace de baussure, and 
Lucieii Gautier. M^I. Chaile:? Poretaud and \dctor 
van Berchem were delegated by the piomoteis to 
assPt in a consultative capaeity. ."seventy-one 
design^, had been sent in. Five of these weie le- 
ceived after the time fixed by the conditions, but 
the jury decided to admit them, re^^erving to tbem- 
seive-- the right to c msider more fully the (juestion 
( f their admisHon should any of them find place 
among the designs set a^ide tor final selection. 
The site cf the monument is to be that part of the 
Promenade des Bastions which lits between tlie 
main avenue and the Paie de la Creix Rouge, 
grounds much frequented by the public. In the 
preliminary examination fifty-two designs were 
eliminated, and nineteen reserved for more detailed 
study. The r^chemes submitted weie found divi- 
sible into three principal groups — (I; those adapted 
for erection on a site in the gardens: (2) those 
designed for the promenade : [S) tm adapted for 
setting up against the Reformers’ Wall. In the 
third group were included de::;igns iricing ramps or 
staircases to the Rue de la Croix Rouge or to the 
Promenade de la Treille. The third group, which 
gave scope for the monumental utilisation of the 
Wall, commended itself to the jury as the most 
satisfactory. The first prize (10,000 francs) was 
awarded to No. 52, under the motto “ Le iMur.'’ 
The jury were unanimous that this design offers 
the best solutii ii architecturally, possessing as it 
does that character of dignity and severity which 
the memorial should present, and by reason also 
of its adaptability to the Hte given and the distri- 
bution of the sculpture. The models of the figures, 
however, lacked the fine sculptural (jualities present 
in some of the other designs, notably Ni s. II, 20, 
and 1-S, and the jury advise aiTangements l>eing 
made with the authors of these designs in Older that 
the ])est sculpture the competition has called forth 
may be available for the monument. The authors 
of No. 52, the selected design, are ]\nr. ^lonod 
Laverriere, architects (Lausanne) : Taillens W 
J)u])ois, architects (Lausanne) ; Reymond, sculptor 
(Paris). The second prize (6000 francs i went to 


design No. 41, whose architectural, and especially 
sculptural, (jualitie^ wxu'e commended : the authors 
are MM. H. P. Neuot, architect ; Paul Landowski, 
sculptor : and Henri Bouchard, sculptor, all of 
Paris. Prizes of 2000 francs were awarded to 
design No. 1, Guido Bianconi, sculptor (Turin) ; 
No. 2, Paul Becher, sculptor (Berlin) ; No. 8, 
Edmond Fatio.arcliitect (Geneva^ aided by Adolphe 
Thurs, architect (PansK and A. Se-ysses, sculptor 
(Paris): N(e l^^, H. Jano^, sculptor (Budapest): 
No. 26, Charles Plumet, architect (Cirey, France), 
and r>e Niederlnat^en Rodo, scnlptor (Berne): 
No. 27, P. Heurtier, architect (Paris), collaborator 
G. Thurimbert, and F. bicard, sculptor (Paris), 
c-idlaboiator L. Baralis : No. 32. Jean Fiault, 
architect, and Andre Yeruiare. sculptor, both of 
Pari<, 

The late David Gostling ~F.\ 

Mr. David Goatling, who elied on the 10th Sep- 
tember la'!>t, aged sixty-nine, pa-sed into the 
Iii'-titnte in the Class ot Proficiency of the ( Id 
Voluntary Examination in the year lbl33, and was 
elected Fellow in 1S73, Dining his forty-three 
years' practice in Bombtiy be was largely engaged 
in the designing and erection of cotton mills, and 
with his partner, Mr. James IMorris, now retired to 
England, was responsible for the design and con- 
struction of the following, among other build- 
ings in that city : — The Stcuidard Office^, Green's 
Restaurant, the Gymkhana Chambers, the Free 
Church, The Tune^ of India piemises, the Jewish 
Synagogue, the Tata Palace, Whiteaway Laidiaw^'b 
promises, and the Army and Navy Stores buildings 
in Bombay and Calcutta. Mr. Gostling enjoyed a 
great reputation as an expert witness in the Indian 
Courts, and for many years was a Government 
nominee on the Bombay Corporation. The practice 
founded by Mr. Gostling is now carried on by 
■Messrs. Chambeis and Fiitchley, both of whom are 
Fellows of the Institute. 

The late Leopold Eidlitz Ccn. M . 

In the A] chitectural Iiecuvd (New York) for 
September and October, under the title “A Great 
American Architect,” Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
surveys the career of Leopold Eidlitz, who died in 
New Yoi'k on the 22nd March last. Mr. Eidlitz 
was born in Prague, 29tli March 1S28, and was 
educated in his native city and afterwards at the 
Vienna Poly technique. While undergoing training 
fiu' the calling of a land steward, for which he was 
at first destined, liis imagination became fired with 
the possibility of doing greater weri'k than the erec- 
tion of the lumible class of building which would 
fall within the province of a land steward. With 
the intention of taking up architecture as a career, 
he went to New York in 1848, and entered the 
office of Richard Upjohn, the pioneer of the Gothic 
Revival in America. After a few’ months he became 
associated in partnership with a young Bavarian, 
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Ml*. Ble^cli, a (Train! Pri\ of Miiiiicli, and the two 
collaborated in the design of St. (jeorgeS (^’hiircb. 
Xew York. Hi- partner fallinit lii. tliL work wa- 
executed entirely under Ei'liit/Y ^upei'inteiidLiiCL , 
and he heLaiuethe recogni5>eil architect of theLluiich. 
The popular '^access uf the huiL ling was imiiK-diatL 
aii'l -triking, and with tliat siicce-s young hiillit/ 
found liiui-elf fairly Loinchtd as a Cloihic praLii- 
tiohtr. In T^oO and f( ir year- atternards, to h, 
(lothiL architect was to he n church arch.ittcr, and 
Eidlit/'- practice at this period ^^as coniined :i] -no-t 
e\Llu-ivrly to ecclo-ia-iKal work. ()t tie. tlintyor 
more churchc- fm* whieii he was le-p-n-ihle in 
\ari us part- of the country, lii- atknowL.dgedt 
ma-terpiece i- C’hrist Church in Sc. Luui-, afttr- 
wards the Epi-copal Cathedral. This hiiilding. 
which Charle- King-E-y de-cribeil as ** the in> st 
churchly ” church he had -cell in America, a 
piece of -kilful and scholarly (lothic in whirli the 
schularliut-- by no mean- excludes individuality. 
A building of EidlitzA <»f a t jtally dihcrLUit 
character is the Jewi-h -ynag».gue in Fifth Avenue, 
the mo-t con-picuou- and [)rohahly the mo-t 
meritorious of the w'orks of its author which -till 
stand in Xew York. The building is an arteinpt 
to CDuibine Gothic -tructure wdth saiaceiiic de- 
coratifiu. including in that term carved and moulded 
as well as coloured (U-namenr. The result i- a 
fusion of -tyle- real and complete, not only in the 
exterior, hut in the iiiteiior, where occur such 
technical incompatibilities as a regular round -arched 
triforium amid Alhambix-<|ue decoration, and 
minarets crowned with Gothic foliated linials. 
Ml*. Schuyler devotes several page- to appreciative 
criticism of Mr. Eidlitz’s -ecular wsu-k—the 
American Exchange Hank ; The Continental ]>ank : 
The Produce Exchange; Tlie Academy ot Mu^ic in 
Brooklyn — destroyed by fire in lljOd : The Idry Dock 
Savings Bank — still, after a full generation, re- 
maining the chief architectural ornament of the 
liowery. 

Mr. Eidlitz war- elected an Hcjh. Corresponding 
Membeo* of the Institute in I-SRS. In the pre\iou- 
yearhe presented a Pajier to the Institute (Ui ** The 
IFlucational Training of Architect-/' which wa- 
read <ind discussed at tlie General ^Meeting of tljc* 
l-i March 1<SU7 Joli:xal, 4th March I'SUT . 

Architects’ Technical Bureau. 

A meeting of the Architects’ Technical Ihinau 
wa^. field on the* 24th ult. at their OHict s, Blooms- 
bury Mansions, Hart Street, when the autumn 
and winter programme was discu^>o 1. Among 
matters brought forwarrd w'asa prop ><:i\ totu’gaih-e 
periodical conferences hctw'een architects and 
leading raanufactureis for the purp S(‘ of dicitiiig 
the views of architects as to the letter architectural 
treatment of de^ign^ and fitments produced by 
manufacturers. An instance in point is the almo-t 
total disregard of architectural feature in an e^ery- 


day Lommodit\ such a^- a gas--toNe. The (.’om- 
mittce alst) discu--ed mean- tor gniiig assistance 
KmU'chitcct .-ub-ci'ii'ej-'. ill dulling Witii the mas^ 
ot liroiatuix -lun tin m from niaiuuactiavi s. A busy 
niau lias not the time to -iMixh tlnough thi^ 
in ti rogeiiei ui- m.t-- nu’ what i- lilulv to he ot 
iiil-n -L. with the i\-ult th<.t -al»ject- ot leai '.aliie 
ai‘e pc--id o\Lr. Comniitit e- are -ugge-tid to 
-Lk-cl tho^L -iihjccl- tliJt ale of -alhcieiit imrit to 
wairain an ardntt ct - attaitii'ii. and to -end 
iht -Lil'scriher’ :!h- intiuni-tion in a -tan^hirtli-t d 
toiiii t«>r tiling HI a tnlio to I'e -up[>li. d Iw tin. 
BuieiU tor the pui[) -e. it is -tat- d that tlie 
]1 iieaii i- i(a«i'.'iig lliL ‘■'Upport of a Luge inimLer 
or architects and manufacturt r-. the loll of 
-ub-ciibcrs t xc^uling one thou-au-h Since the 
la-t meeting tia iLntau ha- <lealt with some three 
hundred mguirie- fiuin aichit»cts retpiiring iii- 
twrmati'Ui on building mateiial-, -[lecialities, Ac. 
The Bureau i- oigam-ing a conterenee between the 
iiianufacturer- ot gas-apparatin. a- ret»rLSent*d by 
the S>.citty of Briti-h (oi- Industries, in cm- 
j unction with the In-ntutiou ot Ga- Engineers. 
The Secretar\ of the Bureau i- IMr. F. U. Gould 
Will- ; i._. 

Proposed International Memorial to Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. 

Tiie Aintiicaii In-ritute of Ardritect- are ar- 
ranging to hold an exhibition of the sculptural 
Work of Augimtu- Saint-t laudeii- during their 
annual convention on the 15th. 16th. and 17th 
Deceiiiher next: and on the opening day the 
American Institute will hold a memorial meeting 
in appreciation of his fame. In a circular letter 
addi'es--ed from the In-titute reference is made to 
the univci-al I'-tcein in wiiich the geiiiim of Saint- 
Gauden- i', held, and the piincipai ait societie- of 
the wu.iiid — painters, sculptor-, and architects — 
are invited to -(-nd for the occasion a short tribute 
-bowing their appreciation of his work. 

The Examinations. 

The Council, acting on the recommendation of 
the Boaid of Jvxaminers, ba\e decided to hold 
the Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
for Liverpool candidates at the I diversity of Liver- 
pool, under the auspices of the Eniversity. 

The Council have aj»p.)inted a Committee to give 
further Con-idu*ation to the li-t of hooks recom- 
mended to -tudiuits preparing for the Institute 
Exuiiiinations, w’hich was printed in tlu' last 
nuiiiber of the JuunwL. The li.-t w'ill be with- 
held from publication in the pending 

the Committee’s report. 
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HKVIEWS. 

INDIAN AHClilTECTURE. 

Ti.c InLi',‘1 fra:t'\tr <>r I , fie InJ.i.i E)>ti u. 

r. /// JL X. /. 

('/it' ain'i'iL'n -■/ -l/c! t"';- N StL/t^-/;/ >.>/ sr,'\ / r 

/(.(iia i, C‘'>ni ii. >10. /'/(A (’i A r. 

T\. C Am. _ 

This SGcoiid \oluiiie d the Iiiiperial (.hizetioer 
of India dt^ais with the history of the inhabitants 
of linlia and tlitir woik<, — from prehistoric time- 
t«' the ai)pv'intmGiit ot the Earl of Alin to as 
Viceroy,— as repealed by indigenous epigiaphy, 
coinage, liteiature, and aichitecture, besides in- 
cluding conci-e accounts of the Eiuopean settle- 
luentN and Ihiti-h rule. The work lias been done 
in tourteeu chapters, each practically complete in 
it-elt, by tell ditlereiit author-, but -0 edited as TO 
read ctui'^ecutively with little overlapping. The 
matter, of neCe'^Aty, is ixceedinely coialen-ed, but 
at the same time the impoitant historical land- 
marks are well aceeiituaieib 

Turiiuig to the chapter on Indian Archirecture, 
by James Durge--. what -trikes one nu-t i^ that 
he has apiu-oached his ^abject from the arebao- 
logical and historical, and not so much from the 
architectural, -tandpoint. Naturally this and the 
two chapters on Indian archieology. by Vincent 
A. Smith, -utler from Lick of illu-tratioii, but 
the reader is asked to refer to Feignsson's great 
work on Indian and Ea-tern architecture, which is 
really indispensaiJe while perusing these chapters. 

Incidentally the peoples of India and all those 
interested in the pre-ervation and study of native 
architecture should be gratetul to the Governmeiu 
of India for the noble work the Arch.i\dogical 
Survey is cari-ying out in this direction, and it A 
to be hoped that a -urvey on MUuewhat similar 
lines will lie soon inaugurated to deal with the 
historical monuments at home. 

l>oth authors lay stress upon tlie fact rluit early 
works were greatly iniluenced by the arcbiteeture 
ot the Near East, dating from alter the campaign 
of Alexander the Dreat, in the fourth ceiuiu'v 
until the time when lUiddhist arcliite cture 
matured. 

Defore commencing the history ot the art Dr. 
Durgess gives his definition of architecture. It 
“is something more than the uu re aia of building 
in any form ; and, if a detiuitiou is re<[uived, it 
must be that it is the line art of designing and 
constructing ornamental liuildings in wood, ^tono, 
or other material. It is thus distinct from common 
building or civil engineering.” 

Wood was from the earliest times the construc- 
ts material of Dunua, China, and Japan, and 
remained so even as late as the fourth century 
n.(\ This material can 1 h‘ traced in the designs 
of the Sanchl gateways lo the second largest of 
the Stupas. These Stut>as, or funeral inuiuli, wei e 
constructed in groat nninbers, together with large 
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stone commemoiative pillars, by Asoka the Great, 
King of Alagadlia or Dehru* ; he was the first 
important soveieign to be converted to Buddhism, 
and, like the later Christian convert, Constantine, 
was a great religious builder. The remaining 
pillars set up by him have a great likeness to earlier 
Assyrian and Persian sculpture, which appears to 
indicate that it was through this iniluence that 
these terms came. The Stupas were at first only 
small in size, and c antained relics of Buddha and 
Ins disciples. The largest and second largest of the 
Sfinchi-Kanilkheda Stupas are given as accepted 
example- of the Asoka pattern. “ On a low circular 
drum a hemispherical dome was constructed with 
a proce-sioii path round the latter, and over the 
dome a box -like structure surmounted by an 
umbrella and surrounded by a stone lailing. Bound 
the drum was an open passage for circumainbnla- 
tion, and the whole was enclosed by a massive rail 
with gates on f'Utr sides.*’ We were curious to see 
h('W a dome was constructed in India at this early 
period, and referred to the plan and section given by 
Fergu-son. It was found to be nothing more than 
outward appearance. The structure has a solid 
core of brick, laid in mud, with the exterior sur- 
face lined with -tones having their faces deiwes-cd. 
True domes were not con-trueted in India until 
after the Aluhammadan conquest. 

Sculpture was lavi-lied upon the stone railings 
and gateways, hut always keeping in remembrance 
we^oden conr^tniction ; and even at the present day 
true voodeii con-truction ot these features can be 
met with in tlie villages of Bajpntana. The 
carving in the^e early Stupas is decidedly, accord- 
ing to Abncent Smith, intiuencod by the Alexan- 
drine school of sculpture, and he asks the reader 
to compare Brofessor Gardner's descrqTion of that 
sculpture with the puUi-hed plates illustrating 
the S fin chi reliefs. 

(ira'Co-Boman in tluence was continued into and 
developed in the Ku-han period, A.n. 50-850. 
The inlluenco ^^as sti'ongest shortly before the 
destruction of Balmyra in \,r). 27*2, when the Indian 
kingdoms were in active commercial and occa- 
sional diplomatic relation'^ with the Bom an 
Empire ; consefjuently “ Indian Buddhist sculp- 
ture in till' Punjab is often hardly distinguishable 
from contemporary pagan w^orks at Palmyra or 
C'hristian works at the Catacombs.” Even the 
Corinthian capital in its most florid form is to he 
found. 

The principal examples fall under tw'o in- 
tiucnces -the Candhfira, which '-eems to ha\e 
come westward, and the Amaravati, wiiich prob- 
ably reaclieLl India by way of the ^ea, the former 
representing the usual '-tyle of the Gra'co-Boman 
sarcophagi, the latter an adaptation of the Antonine 
development of the Alexandrian art. These types 
of sculpture and the early cave temples, with their 
intt'i'estirig facades, are clearly described. 

By about the fifth century the “ Gr;eeo-Boman ” 
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lomis have passed, and a national typt- lias bet u 
LAolved. This is calkd the (iu]>ta ^tyh*, wliic'h 
embraces tromA.D. HlU to 520. aial is nan led from 
the then principal ruling dynasty. The ^anu 
gtneral character of the temples at thi> period pia- 
vailed all over Hindu- tan, and continued \vitli 
modifications to the Muhammadan coiKjUest. 

Column- were a nrcat feature in the internal 
design : tile shafts were round or of -ixteeii or 
mort -ide-, pila-ters were ornamented upi*n tlu-m 
standing upon high s-juare bases, and -ometimes 
a -urba-e. The capitals were richly tohated, the 
foliage failing down from the four corner-. The 
<pires Were simple in outline, and ro-e \ertically 
at first, and cur veil inward^ toward- the summit, 
which wa- always ca]'ped hv a large circular 
rluted disc -u 2 ) 2 >oitiiig a vast, whilst the surface 
of the tower wa- covered with a peculiar sort of 
horseshoe diaper. The elaborate storied tuw'ers 
were or later dare. The plan had developed into 
a nave and side aisles, sometimes doidde, with 
window’s lighting the ai-h-. which were impo-sibk 
with the rock -cut chapels. The Ct^Ua for the 
image wa- gi\en a -emicircular ba-e, also separated 
from the outer wall by the continuation of the 
aisles in the pas-age for circumambnlation : this 
pa--age also was ligdited horn without. In front 
w’as a porch, and r. umd the wh' le wa- a rais<:d veran- 
dah on Square pillars and plain bracket capital-. 

The southern portion of Imha. trom the -ixth 
or seventh century. deveio])ed a -omew'hnt dif- 
ferent t\pe, known as iJiaMdiam ( )ne of the 
best knowm groups of monuments is tliat of the 
Mamallapuram Eaths, or -even }ugodas,” on the 
sea r^hoi'e. to the south of iMadra-, and the rock- 
cut example :it Ellora. Generally -] leaking, in 
thi- -tylc the -brine i- quite in-ignihcant, while 
each -ub-eqiient court suirounding it i- laiger and 
more decouted than the preceding one. 

The mo-qiU'S of the Ivluhammadan conqueror- 
weie at fn-t. v.o. 1200 1220, e<>n-tructid of tla^ 
material- ot Hindu and -iani tem[)ks, some- 
times with coinpamtivel) -lieht nlreration-. -uch 
a-, to a colonnade of a temple couit. little more 
Was ,iddt d tlniii ,i wall on the we-t -ide htted with 
rnihiAbs ond kihlars, luid the n nKnal of tbe idol 
-brine. In other in-tance- they deinohshed the 
temples, but re-u-ed tbe imiterial- b\ jikiediiL’- 
column above eadumn (in .-ome ca-c-s e\en tliree 
tier^), thus obnninng gri iter lieigbi. 

The arclie- to tlie^e early mri-ijut ^ winch the 
MuhamuaKlans seeiu to hj\e insisted upon are 
imilt after the ^y'^tein of the Hindu dome-. \i/. 
ot horizontal cour-ts a- far a- })rncti cable, niid 
then closed by long -Lib- UK'eting at the apex — an 
evidence that the w'orkmen were Hindus Ihirly 
in the fourteen til eamtury the builders had discarded 
the imitation arch and hail learned to con-triict 
true arche-. Their architecture had now develo])r‘d 
into a new ami com[)l(Ae style of its owun Those 
interested in this exquisite development of arclii- 


teetnre- could not do better than refer for informa- 
tion to tliL-e p<im'-. The finc-t maimoleums and 
mo-qUe< wen. eixetid btlween the fourti enth and 
the middk ot the .-l \ ehiLu llth ci'liturk-. 

Some de-cri[»tioii of ordinary dome- tic architec- 
ture ''liould perhap- have been included in tbi-i 
chapter: luit, ncvcrthtle-s. in spite of this .-light 
omi--ion, we would i-ecomnu nd tho-e who coii-ult 
the bodk- tiimnerated in tiie hibho.irraphy at the 
end of tin ch.iptei to n fer to ihr preceding pages 
iiiid olitain there the Litt-t intdi-matiuii on tin 
pauicular style 'k-irtd. 

.VniHi n k. Hi:M)rn-o\, n.r. \ 

hlGAL 

Architect’s Fees : Contract not under Seal. Liability 
repudiated. 

Ar ]' f-e ' til Ik-' Octui-ci .* i.i'i w.i- lit .lel bLu’-'O 
Le-h Wk-.-e hi wbiAi .h! au kite, k Mi Cliaile- 

F vri-tei' Lialllit '1 1 1 (ihi te.' 1 ( ■ti-ll ■ I'l I’.i li-ll CuhlK. 1 ! 

tie 17 '. 1 ''’ l(-i v\t.ik lb Hit. il :Lt. I UU-l to lUOT. 

Tie 'b ieh( t- w.L- Teat no (.-a-Tiai t v.a- t.ntLi\tl into by the 
Coiiih :i an-b 1 -t ,0 t \ei. uo q ^ iiiiretina ut the Council 
piU-uant to iht_ k> - .il ( b i\ t > hiht la Act mU 4 It cqqit ait d 
th..t tl'e Co uiLi' i h, Ui.-kt .1 ro L'l iountl tin- ^ea- 

id.iu:, an.l Ml (.■>]-.■ v.i- iti-uii(h i [loqicoc ainl 

-pL' all .111010. JI^ ‘hd -Li and - b:;eqUontly the Co incil 
to -h-litlv aitti tlie i* an- .oiti pro\id. loi .i lo.id 
tU -tr\tpa\ het IL-tt-al ol tn Jt^- 51 '. It tr"'. Ml. Cob 
1 , - pi iM- ace- -eiio-’ \ Hit. t-:.iiiattd co^l \\a- ilo;';."). 
atnl thf aiciiiTtrt't ehaputd eln 17 ' I'O. .iijout H per Ctr’it 
'I ne Corn L'k otft 1. d lio-i i In wh-liln leitord 

C'lUiStl loi tht iiftt ndaiit'. in -t tknr lip liic plt-a thrt 
no t .oih .LCt a. ' t nft h d nto ,.ndt i -t il, -t Ut d link tiu \ 

ut.it b...ru.'l to niikt tin- ihi' nc* A '’th-conanutet ii.id 
}ict n .ippoiiit- d ; tbt-_\ Ir .1 ri)nf.ut''l uitli Mi Cohr .iiid 
thoii tho pi.'i - pi*_]'.iitd c n.( ..^},mItt^'d ri> the C'lunty 
(ouiitil Ai fill >' 1 l 1 i tin v.oik w - doii' in ipoq. Mi (.'oh 
dal hot -end in In- oil t a Apoi l‘*07. n,! tin* nnnnbers 

a 1 'o til* n I "Mipi '-1 d tin Ci'Utii I M* not the -aiiit* as in 
i'H)'; ihf-\\\*i* ihtu ioia .n aji a A kwj id position toi tliey 

0 "od a tlliiH* oI li* ll!_ '..nililLItd 'J )i« pi. ill W.i-toi 
n.akin:, .! lO'd .*nd tlio l.in-h C'oum il ii.iii no pti^aei to 
lual f a 1 1’nd 

flit* poim v.i- than lu - 1 .i- to nln-tliei (lu* Kaii-ii 

( ouiic;l li.'d pon t 1 ii > tiu tl'* n . a K and it v. ,i - st.itt d loi tiic 

dttriidaiit- th.-i ti’H ( i.'unv l nuiit d r* lu-od tin* P.ii i-li 
( .linn il ii.oi to the it'inihd anioinit. and tli.it lliis 

-hi.\\f<l that the lattti v.tit .-ttfinprin- to i]o -onte- 

t Inna /f 'h (/ ' ' 

Conn-* 1 loi lit** phiintut (ont*nded rliaf tin* inipio\e- 
tii* 111 I ould 1 h iiiMii'jiti iindei tin iie.td of o-cie.ifion 
cmniidoi p .i'h*' walk, in tin* matt* i ot uinrli a r-.u i-ii 
( oimcil h.nl ])t.\\ei 

din. duiLf. iia". ilia o \ iewt tl c,i-e- itii tin* ]»oint, -aid In* 
w.i -on \ h* coiH-i not '_t\( * It* ct to the ( ontention ot tlie 
pi.iMtTiP'- 1 111111-01 It -t'fn-it d to iiiin a nn ineijuit.iide 
tliinc ihicWfi* ( t 1 t.iin \'i iipli < oiinect»*d w liii the I'aii-h 
Council < uilinc in a eenrb jii.in, a nd cniny liiin .i lot ot 
1 1 oiil'le and tiien, \\ li**n tli* time cann* to pa} . tlieV dc( i<b*d 
the Work w.t- not wiiinn tin* -t'ape o! tin ii pnw« r-. lie wa- 
tln h*. lio'\t>\,j t*' lb rid** tin* law. aiitl he wa- -<it!>fie<l 
rliat tin* woik leijiiiiid wa- not witiiin tiie jinisdiction of 
the I ’a 1 i'll Con hi d. and in* wa - iiound to ene jiideincnt loi 
detfiidant- Ml, Cob* iiad no • laini acain-t tin* I’.iii-h 
( onm d, but In* would -a \ notlnnc about otliei people 
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Diicks, Rudolf. Tjihraruni, 

Dixon, A. S. [A.]. 

Dunn, W. [F.J. 

Enbut, C. 

Fawcett, W. M.. F.S A. [F.k 
lougere-s, Frofes-or GlHta^e. 


Fox. Francis. 

Garbutt, Matt. [F.]. 

Garratt, Thos. [A.[. 

George, Erne'-t. Prc>uu)A. 

Gibson, James S.. T'ac F) 

Gilbert. Ca^s [JFn.Ckn ,.y._ 

Goodyear, Wm. H. 

Gotch, J. Alfred, F.S.A. rF._. 

Gourlay. Frofe-ior Charles [A.k 
Graham, Alex.. F.S.A., FT-jn. .S’ec )\ :a ? y. 
Gribbie, Wm. J. k4.[ 

Hall, Charier R. Guy [FV. 

Hall, Edwin T., ]':cc-l'nshlcn:. 

Hare. Henry T.. Vue-F, e^idoit. 
Harmand. Georges IJIud.Cor, .M.]. 
HLirrir, E. Swinfen [FV. 

Htrbb, John [F.F.[. 

Henman, William [F.[. 

Hine, Geoige T. [F. . 

Hodges, Robeit F. [A k 
Hooper, Francis [F.]. 

Horstield, J. Nixon [A.]. 

Hubbard. George, F.S.A. [F.k 
Hudson, Edward W. [A.] 

Hulot. Jean. 

Humphrey^, G. A. ~F.'. 

Innocent, C. F. [A.k 
Jackson, T, G., R.A. 

Jeltei}, Geoige. 

JemmeitjA. R. [F.'. 

Kiib}, Edmun<l [F.\ 

Lancherter. H. V. F. . 

Langston, H. ILirdwicke A.]. 
Lethaby, Fr(jf elisor W. R, ~F.]. 
Le\ertun, W. J. K. 

M.icAlixter, Lin, B.A., etur)/. 
Macartney, iMer\yn [Z*'.]. 

McDonnell, Hon. Sir Schomberg. 
Mathews. J. Dougla-r iF.;. 

Ma\v-on. Thomii-, H. [ZFA.j 
Middleton, G. A. T. [A.k 


Neviil, Ralph. F.S.A. [F.[. 
Nort!io\er. G.. KdiUu . 

Ogden. Faul [/’. . 

(.igle-by, Robert 1*. 

01diie\e. W. T. [FV. 

Fick, S. l^erkiiir [F\] 

Pite. Proferror Beresford [7k]. 
Plummer. Aithur B. ]F.]. 
Poyntei. Ambrose \F.\ 

Prior. Edward S., M.A. [Fkk 
Rawnsley, Canon. 

Rediern, Hairy IF. \ 

Reid, Arthur H. ~F.\ 

Riley. W. E. 'F.\ 

Samuel. Stuait M., M.lk 
Seager, S. Hui-t [F.]. 

Searle, S. Cecil [A.]. 
Searies-Wood, H. D. [F.k 
Seth-Smith, W. Howard [Fd. 
Simpson, Proforsor F. M. [/’.[. 
Simpson. John W., Vicc-F) csiden 
Slater, John. B.A. IF.]. 

Smith, Fredk. Orborne [A.]. 
Spiers, R. Phene. F.S.A. [F.]. 
Spooner. Charier [F.[, 

Stannus. Hugh, A.R.C.A. [FA. 
Statham, H. Hcathcote [FT]. 
Stoke'^, Leonard, Vice-Frcbident 
Stratton, Arthur [A. .. 

Temson, Arthur H.Ry.iu 'F.]. 
Trafiuair, Ramsay [F.]. 

Troup, F. W. F.^. 

Walker, Benjamin [A.]. 

Ward, Win. Henry [A.k 
Warren, Edward, F.S.A. [/kj. 
Waterhouse, Paul, M.A. [F.]. 
Webb, Sir Aston, R.A. [F.]. 
Wilkinson, R. Stark [A.]. 

Wills, Herbert W. [A,]. 

Wimpeii^, Edmund [/•'.!. 
Woodward, Wm. \F.]. 
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THE LIBEAEY. 

Additions: 11th October 1907 — 1i!th October 1908. 


THE HEEEHENCE LIBRARY. 

Drawings. 

EATSFOliD (1>. T.) — Collinir : (J. K.) OriLjinal Didwin.ij^A, 
Arc. for Art Foliage and Analysis ot Form. 4o. IbO-S 


Books and Pamphlets. 

AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION — The Smoke 
Nuisance. pam. So. Salem lUOS 

The Billboard Nuisance. pam. So. Salem 1908 

The Removal of Overhead Wires, pam. So. Salem 1908 
Public Comfort Stations. pam. 8o. Salem 1908 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS— Glenn 
BKO^^N — Historical Sketch. 18d 7-1907. 

pam. So. Washington 1907 

BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION- Bulgaiia of To-day. 

So. Loud. 1907 
Official Catalogue. So. Lond. 1907 
BARRY (Sir dOHN WOLFE) K.C.B. 

Feukoni (Pietro)— Della veia curva degli arclii del Ponte 
a S. Trinitci di Firenze. fo. Verona 190S 

Hiort ( J. W.) —Construction of Chimneys. 

la. So. Lond. 1826 

Merrieieli* (M. P.)— Art of Fre'^co Painting. 

So. Lond. 1840 

BATSFORD (B. T.) the PubliAier— Dan (H.) A: Willmott 
(E. C.) — English Shop Fronts. So. Loud. 1907 

Davie ( W. G.) Green (CuRTih) — Old Cottages and Farm 
Hou-es in Surrey. 4o. Lond. 1908 

Fi.etaHer (B.) — Light and Air. 5tli edit. So. Lond. 1908 
— — The London Building Acts. lS94-190o. 

So. Lond. 1907 

Garner (T.) A Stratton (A.) — The Domestic Architecture 
of England during the Tudor Period. Part I. 

la. fo. Lond. 1908 

Rea (T. T.) — How to Estimate. 3rd edit. So. Lond. 1908 
Rowe (E.) — Practical Wood Caiving. So. Lond. 1907 

Stephenson (G.) — The Quantity Student’s Assistant. 

So. Lond. 1907 

Vulliamy(L.) — Examples of Classic Ornament; selected, 
with Introduction, bv R. P. Spieis. fo. Lond. 1907 
BAUDIN (H,)— L'Enseigne et lAffiche. 

pam. So. Geneva 1907 
Les Construction'^ Scolaires en Sui'''^e. So. Geneva 1907 
BERLINER ARCHITEKTURWELT — Anon. — Ludwig 
Holhiuinn. 4o. Berlin 1907 

BESNARD (A.) — De la responsabilite des Gouvernements 
daiib la conser\ation des monuments nation.iux. 

pam. So, Paris 1906 

BILSON (J.) F.S.A, Fclhnr — Gilling Castle. 

pam. So. Lond. 1907 
A Sculptured Representation of Hell Cauldron lecently 

found in York. pam. So. 1907 

La Catlu'drale d’Amicns et les rallinemtaits " de 
M. Goodyear. pam. So. Caen 1907 

BLACK (A, cVC.) the Publishers— Una\ in (W. C.)— ATreatix* 
on Hydiaulics. 8o. Lond. 1907 


BOND (F. B.) Fellow — Screenwork in the Churches of 

the Minehead District. So. 1906 

BROWN \ W. H.)— Monolithic Bnck\soik: a Senes of TTst^ 
to Demonstrate the etfect of Reinforcing the Mortar 

Joints of Brickwoik. 4o. [1907j 

BITRGESS (J.) C.I.E., LL.D., Hon. Associate — Indian 
Architecture : an Outline Sketch. so. Oxford 1907 
CARVALHO (J. L. i>e) — De Londres a Lisboa. 

So. Lisbon 190G 

CANTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, the Publishers— 
Mildleton (G. A. T.)— Modern Buildings : their 
Planning, Construction, and Equipment. Vol. iv. 

4o. Lond. 1906 

CONSTABLE (A.) A CO , the Publi-her'^— M vrsu |C. F.) A 
Dunn (Wm.)— M anual of Reinforced Conciete and 
Concrete Block Construction. So Lond. 190s 

CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON— Sharpe 
(R. R.)— Calendar of Letter Books preseived among 
the Archives (Letter Book H). So. Lond. 1907 

CRANAGE (D. H. S.) M.A., F.S.A.— Chinches of Shiop- 
shire. Part ix. fo. Wellington lOO-'^ 

DAITMET (H. A G.)— Le Chateau de Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye. 4o. Pans 1905 

DUTHIe (A. L.) — Practical Church Decoration. 

So. Lond. 1907 

EBHARDT (BODO)— Ueber Vertall, Erhaltung und 

Wiedeiheistellung von Baudenkmalen, mit Regein fur 
praktische Ausfuhrungen. pam. 4o, Berlin 1905 

Die Grundlagen der Erhaltung und Wicderherstellung 
Deutsche!' Burgen. pam. fo. Berlin 1901 

Deutsche Burgen. fo. Berlin ls9S 

EDITORS -AND PROPRIETORS— 

American Architect. Building News. 1907-08 

1907-08 Construction (Canada). 

Architect. 1907-08 1908 

Architects’ A Builders’ Construction Moderne. 

Magazine. 1907-0S 1907-08 

Architectural Record. Gaceta de Obras Piiblicas. 

1907-0S 1907-08 

Architectural Review. Indian A Eastern En- 

1907-08 gineer. 1907-08 

Architectural Review, Irish Builder. 1907-08 

Boston. 1907-08 Journal of Decorative Art. 

Art Journal. 1907-08 1907-0‘''^ 

Brickbuilder. 1907-08 Notes A Queries. 1907-08 

British Aichitect. 1907-08 Plumber A Decoiator. 

Builder. 1907-08 1907-18 

Builder’s Journal. Scutti-h Historical Rc- 

1907-08 view. 1907- C 8 

Building, Engineeiing and Studio. 1907-08 

Mining Journal. 1907-08 Surveyor. 1907-08 

EMDEN (WALTER) — Dover, England's Gate. 

to. Lond. 190S 

GEORGE (ERNEST) P/t’sh/tRf— Etchings of Venice. 

fo. I;ond. Is.ss 

Etchings of Old London. fo. Lund. 1SS4 

GOODYEAR (W. H.) — The Widening Retiiununt in 

Rheims Cathedial. pam. So. Lond. 1907 
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JOURNAL OV THE UoVAL IX-iTITlTE (U' i’.lUTISlI ARCHITECTS 


GOVEENMENT OF IXDIA ^B0M1!AV)— iTot'ie-s iRpoit 
of the AreU.eolot'teal bui\oy ut luili.u WT-teiu C\u!l 

tu P.MJj 

CxEIFriTH (H.) — Waiiii Xu dih\ VLiUila:ii'ii 

Kl. ''0. 

HKXAliD (E.) — EililIl- s'lr U. 3 tiaii-ii'int Ltiuii' I'.ai-. 

[HUii. >0 i’jl I" 1' )♦ I 

HUKSBUIUIH (V. A.i - l V m iT 

rile Intluei:ice ot :he LAc ui Iiuu .uitl bicti uii -MoaLin 
AilIuicc-iuimI MS. fn I'.mjT 

INDIA (CtUVEUNMENT UEi. ALLAHADAD-An-aaE 
ilLpfi:. tM Lahci. I'.miT 

SuperintenaciA ui the Ai\.hai'lo jieal SaiN^ y. 

I'.i, E.ihc 1 l‘M i7 

Cuu-LN^ iH.; — Illustieiiian- oi Mn-I IiIl-. 

hi. 10. Ll u4. 1' 

Madras — A ieh.tological survev. Annii.a i’i> Ec- 

poit. i-j. M..aiA- l‘.*U7 

^E'^HA^VAR — AreliJLulogical S-jivey: i’luntici Caclt. 
Annual liuport. lu. i’e^liaAca' lou7 

INDIA {THE SECEETAliY OF STATE FOlh— India. 
The Iiiiptliai OaZctttL'l. The Indian El: plK. %ul. li . 
Hi-tOi‘iL.T Uxiuid I'a'Jt; 

INUELOW (D.i FlI'-uic — Muxch iI'. A.i a SLinarnLi. ML E.) 

— Chitiiedial of Tliiu'idiiiLini. 

la. 10 . Cln.stiaiii.i 

Murray iJ. A. H.)— Nenv En.lish DiciiMnary r-. nu- 
n>'e^s\. lu. Oxfui'd Tjo7*-T.h:i-« 

JOHNSTON (T. M.) r.r.n-CiunMi Ch^ oi the 
Twelfth and Thiiteenth Centaiie- :n Enyiaxid. 

'^.. 1 . ].■ aid. 

KUCH Counry C- .;ncil Hail. lOnal Lomp-e- 

titiou. hi Dj. L-nd. IduS 

MACAKTNEY sM.E I— Tin Tiaeia .1 Lxcxnpha r: Aichi- 

teLlLiie. lu. Lull'l. 

MIELAiiD (MAETEEt -I'i-o - ChiiK.h'ui St. Niehod'^, 

Stevcnane. pjain. ^u. i'.Hj'r' 

OMEN lO. L.' — Slate an-1 Ti.e dahlL.s. lo. Fund. IJOh 
FllULsT (E.) — Eiutiusi: -Tir Armatar tin I der Eis-t tin 
Be ton aur dn TiaL'-iclnnheit. Ti Buhn T>o7 

HEADE (T. 31.) , A. F.G.S.— Post-Glai. lal Beds at 

Gieat CrO'Dby plain, '^u Liie piuid IDos 

ReaI'L ti. 31.) A H-'iLixi- tP.i — Anoly-r ot Lon_inyn- 
dian BocTn. pi inn •’^u. Ti\eipii)ul loys 

Analyses ot Einliow llocke. p-arn. <o LAcrptool 1J07 

BI\ UIBA (G. T.j — Be Oii;_nni della Aiehitf tti.iii LMinhaide . 

ii- lu. Boine Phj7 

BUDGLB )J. M .} — Lhint\Mt 3Iajot, Ghun. 

p.iin. ''0. Caiilirt p.Kjr» 
sCO 1 1-3111 CHELL Ip) — Spicedticatiuna fur Dteuiatui::* 

^Voik. Sm Lmid. p.)i)< 

SEM'ABD lE.) -^oine Ca-ties and Cliuicke- of G!ain< u :a.in. 

p.Lin. Si». I‘jn7 

SI31PSUN (Ih 31 I rjl, /'^Two Prendtntial Addie-M e 
delnere<l to tlif Li\<_ip)u(il Aieliitectuial Soi ,< tv, P.tno 
Uhl. p.tm 4-0. Eiv( i'p)(H)l 101)7 

sm JOHN SOANE S 3I(;slJhM iTHE TBEsTEES OL ) 
— P.riM.F (ih A. \V.jTr>)--An A( i u-int <>i the Saieo- 
pbaou- of Sell E, King .d Ej\pi. B.C, 1 )7(i. 

lamd. P.KJ.o 

Sl’oN (L. lV I' N.) tli*‘ Pubbslieis — Ji lA. S.) — 

Paint anu Cub.inr 3Iivniii. Stj I^ond. l'.)n() 

STUCK (ELIoT) the I’uldnln i’ -Ki.if^i.n (C. E ) A In-t 
of Ninnmn Tyiupnina and TiinteE. lo. Lond. P.)()t 
•‘illE SI I DIO" .\it in Eneland dining tin- Eli/abetiian 
and stuait Pe-iiod^. ' to. P.raid. P.K)S 

THo3Il'SoN (Mh) — Housing Ep) tn date. Xi, Lund. 1007 
iOM.VITN (H 1 ) !',‘jl.ur- (d ii.uN - Ai elia-i )I( rj u al Sm- 
\ey. lipim.iphiu Zeylanica. lu loud. IdO? 


rPANs VCTIoNS, KEPuilTS. am. ITloCEEDlNGS oi 
^ocilMTES, A. 

Ai oi 'A'- Alotlta A— .M at eu M Aiehlte. t- Act *’1 
.t .'’I ..'ill i'.N- .i\\ •'. I no. \..o> . la l'.»0() 
A.'.oi i 1.1 \.-i Aielnt.etaia it Aiiin.itia. Ai cliil. e tuia. 

l n. Am-:. lot)7 

D' Aieh.n et. lo Am-i P.)U7 

3Eiat-' iiapl’U ''’t Bt \oi.h iinu th i Bwaakan-t. - 
Bnu.sk. naiin \\\. kblad. In A;; -t. P.M)7 loo'^ 
BnnAkun.i.o rgd-ehnit. in Am-t lHU") pmi; 
\iii\s- Bi iti'h Sciiu' d Annual \.h-. n vn nal .xi i. 

gi. I.uni P.ttiP [‘‘Od: pin") P.(i)i‘. : P.mkI PM)7 
Bi RLUN Aichun klcn-Veiein. - /. it-cinill mi Baiuu -eu. 

lo. idhnn 1JU7 P.Hi'^ 
Bi‘-i- .V U S.A. 3El--aehli't It- In-tltictL nl leeknednj-M 

Tf ei.nnlu_y (j.aiin il\ . .a Bu-tuli PgUT - 1'*' >•- 
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ITet el line? for Essen Bait' m... anid ix 

>n Co.ehL-lei PHJT -idU'' 
I’ULLIX— Eoyai Institute ut the Aieiilteet- ot Ilehuid - 

Anniuh. Id 1 ".'1 1. P.'oT. Inibhii I’diJ-- 

Buyal Society— Scieiitnic Tnms.ietiuns. 

to. I)ablin P*0( 

Eeonuimc Ihoeee.lnms >o. l*ubhn P>IH 

SeientiliL i’luL'eidinns. ^n. Dublin 1 '.mj 7-1J0'^ 
Boval ^ueietv of Anti«paaines — Juunial. 

N,.. Dublin P*U7-1J0^ 
Glasu.iw -- I n-tit.ite nt Architeets — Menioianduin and 
.VltiClLs L>i A-snCatlnll. '^n. (ria-enU IhUt 

Lrei - — Yoik-liiie Arch v< oh'-en Cal Society — Journal. 

Balt 7(h ^o. Leed- l'.*07 

Lkii E-iLi. — Leict-ter and Lrice-tei shire >ociety of 
Arcliitects Annual Bepmit. Pmm>-Bh.)7. 

P'ain. So. Leeds B)Ui 

Leais- Sus-ex Aieha iJn^ieal Suciet\ — Collections. 

.'^o. Lewe- lh07 

l.ENeni N -- A--nC!ated Aiehili ctlual Nocn tit- -liepoits 
and Paper- Vuk xwiii . part ti. 

S('. Lincoln PJ07 

Ei-RnN - Beal A'-ocni'.af^ dos Arcliitectn- Civi-c Archeo- 
locei- IV'ituguc/As— Boletim. 

Su. T.i-bon 1007 -P.Mi'^ 
St>ci» dade dn- AujUiteetn- BoitUClle/a - -All- 
imaTn Ion? h’- Eislion 1007 

Lu.m.'in Aiclnt* ctuial A— ociatnni. A..V. Note-. 

io. Lnltd. lOllT-lOOS 

_ _ Blown Bnok. 

-.in LdikE lOO-S 

- — Slo tch Bea >k. 

la. fo. Bond. P.)07-100S 
Biitish 1 iic PreAeiuion Cennnutt‘‘e — Bc<l-bouk5. 

s,>. lamd. 1007 -lOOS 
Ininineei me Srand.iidsCnuiimttee -iTibheation-, 
No- IE PJ. to. r.ond. ions 

In-tilute of Clnirteied Accountants -Li^t of 
3[einljel s. P.»()(;. lOOS 

In-titutioii ut Ci\il Eiigmeeis 3linutes of Pio- 
ceedmg-. So, LtuuL 1007 -lOOS 
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London— I n^titLltioll ut Mechanical Enginucrd—List of 
Members I'JUS. 8o. Lond. 1908 

Pioceed- 

ings. 8o. Lond. 1907-1908 

Iron A Steel Institute— Journal. 8o. Lond. 1908 

List of Members 1908. 

8o. Loud. 1908 

Lodge Quatuor Coronati — Transactions. 

Li. 8o. Margate 1907 
Royal Geographical Society — Geographical 
Journal. la. So. Lond. 1907-1908 

Royal Society— Proceedings. 

8o. Lond. 1907-1908 
Sanitary In^^titute.— Journal. 

8o. Lond. 1907-1908 
Society oi Architects — Year Book 1908. 

lo. Lond. 1908 

Society of Arts.— Journal. So. Lond. 1907-1908 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies — 
Journal. sm. fo. Lond. 1907-1908 

Surveyors' Institution — Transactions. 

8o. Lond. 1907-1908 

LouvAix—Societe Centrale d 'Architecture de Belguiue — 
Bulletin Men^uel. So. Louvain 1907-1908 

M-U>raD— Sociedad Central de Arquitectos — Boletin. 

80. Madrid 1907-1908 

Manchester — L iterary A Philosophical Society — 
Memoiis A Proceedings. 

8o. Manch. 1907-1908 
Society of Architects — Kalendar 1907-1908 

8o. Manch. 1908 

Steam Users:’ Association — Meiiiurandum by the 
Chief Engineer for the year 1906. 

So. Manch. 1907 

MELBOURNE’ — Roval Victofiau Institute of Architects — 
Journal of Proceedings. Yds. iv.-v. 

4o. Melbourne 1907 

Montreal — C anadian Society of Civil Engineers— Trans- 
actions. la. 8o. Montreal 1907-1908 

— — — Report. 

So. 1908 

Institute of Architect-!: of Canada — Quarterly 
Bulletin. Yol. i. Nos. 1 and '2. 

8o. Montreal 1907-1908 
Proceedings of the Fir^t Annual Conventiun. 

So. Montreal 1907 
Pro\ince ot Quebec A-soeiation of Architects — 
Year Book. 1907. So. Montreal 1907 

NL\NCAbiLE-oN-TYNE — N oitIi of England Institute of 
Mining A Mechanical Engineers — Transac- 
tions. la. So. Ne^\c.-ou-Tyne 1907-1908 

Paris— E colc Specialo d'ArchuectLue--Obseque3 du 
Diiecteur Kinile Trelat, pain. So. Paiis 1907 
Societe Centrale des Aichitectes -Annuairc. 

pam. So. I’aris 190s 
— L'Aichitectuie. 

fo. Paris 1907-1908 

Sr. PhiLRbi'.URo — Societe Iniperiale des Aichitectes — 
L’Architecte. fo. St. Peteisburg 1908 

Sydney, N.S.^Y. — Institute of Architects— Journal, 

fo. Sy<lney 190s 

Toronto — O ntario Association ot Architects - Proceed- 
ings. 8o. Toronto 1907 

Yiennv ()steiTcichi'^chor Ingenieur- u. Arehitcktcn- 
Yereiii— Zeitschrift. la. lo. Yienna 1907-1908 

^YAbIUN(.TON American Institute of Arehitects - 
Quaiterly Bulletin. 4o. ^Yashiugton 1907-1908 
Proceedings of the Eortieth Annual Convention. 

4o. ^Yashington 1907 


TRIGGS (H. INIGO) Aisociuh’, Godwin Bursar 1906~Le 
Petit Palais, Paris. MS. 4o. 1906 

Planning of Public Squares and Open Spaces (Godicin 
Bursary Reijorts 1906). MS. fo. 1906 

YICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM.— Topographical 
Index to Meaoured Drawings of Architecture which 
have appeared in the principal British Architectural 
Publications. pam. So, Lond. 1908 

\YPiBB A.) Associate, — Sandturd Manor, Fulham. 

4o. Lond. 1907 

WEISSMANN (A. Yk) — Het Buuwen van Mu-ea. 

pam. 4o. "1908’’ 

YOUNG (ROBERT M.i iY//oav-Historical Notes on Old 
Belfast and its Yicinity. 4o. Beltast 1906 

Tot.al : YoLOiEs {ejiclusii'e of Periodicals, Reports, and 
Transactions of Socictic<=i, and Parts of Works issued 
in i^enal fuini now in 01 ; PAiiPHLETS, 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 

Reference Library. 

ALLGEMEINE BAUZEITUNG [in prog) eS:.), 

to. Yienna 1907-1908 
ARCHITECTURAL REYIEAY— Congress Number (Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, 1906). 

sm. to. Lond. 1906 

ARNOTT (J. A.) A YTLSON (J.)— The Petit Trianon, 
Yersailles. Pairs II.-III. fo. Lond. 1907-1908 

ASHBEE (C. R.)-The Trinity Hospital in Mile End. 

4o. Lond. 1896 

BAUDOT (A. DE|— La sculiDture frangaise an moyen-age 
et ii la renaissance. fo. Paris 1884 

BLONDEL (J. F.)— Reimpreasiou de *• L'Architecturu 
Fraiieaise" de J,-F. Blondel executee sous les auspices 
du Ministfre de I'lnstruction Publique et des Beaux- 
Arts sous le contrule de MM. Guadet et Pascal 
(4 vols.). fo. Pans ' — — ] 

BROYDsE (E. A )— Norman Architecture. So. Lond. 1907 
BRUTAIL8 (J. A.) — Precis d'Areheologie du Moyen-7ige, 

So. Pans 1908 

BUMPUS (T. F.) — The Cathedrals and Churches of 
Northern Italy. So. Lond. 1907 

London Churches Ancient and Modern (2 vols.). 

8o. Lond. [1908] 

CHANCELLOR (E, B.) — Hie History of the Squares of 

London. So. Lond. 1907 

CORRELL lE.) — Maleribche Kirchen-Anlagen, mit beson- 

derer Berueksichtigung deut seller Landkirchen. 

fo. Frankfort 1908 

DIGONNET (F.) — Le Palais des Papes d'Avignon. 

8o. Avignon 1907 

DITCHFIELD (P. H.)-The Charm of the English Yillage. 

8o. Lond. 1908 

EGGER (H.)— Codex Escurialensis (2 volsO. Text and 
Plates. 4o. Yienna 1906 

FORDRIN (L.) — Nouveau livre de Serrurerie. 

la. fo. Paris [172JJ 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN_Guide to Some of the 
Public YYiks. la. So. Frankfort 1907 

GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION— Town Planning in 
Iheory and Practice. pam. So. Lond. 1907 

GASQUET (F. A.)— The Greater Abbeys of England. 

8o. Lond. 1908 

GEORGE (ERNEST)— Etchings of Old London. 

fo. Lond. 1884 

GERHARD (Yk P.) - Modern Baths and Bath Houses. 

So. New Yuik 1908 

GODFREY' (Y'^. H.) — The Ykak of George Devey. 

sm. fo, Lond 19U7 
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GOD MAN (E.) — The OM Palace of Biomloy- by-Dow. 

l.«. Lon-1. 

GOSS iC. W. F.)— Cro^liy Hall, Su L »ii'l. P.>0> 

GREEN (E. T. I— Towel- and Sjia-cs : the r l>L-ion ainl 
Ananj^^enient. ''c Lnii-L I'miT 

GUERINET (A.)-— L'Hbtel cle la Pi-tSuLncc.- <lj S, n.ii • 
Dccoraiiuiis interieuie- fo. Paii- T'.'OT 

Le Palais da Grand Tiianou ft.> I’an- I'.mT 

Le I’alais da Laxeniboin>:. in Pans I'.'oT 

GUNN (E.l — The Great House. Leyton. -lo. Lend, luud 

HAIGH (A. E.i-^TTie Attic Theatie. old ed. 

>0 Gxford P.'OT 

HAUPT lA.i — Pala-t-Aicliitcktui \on Ober-Ita’acn and 
Toscana vom XIII. bi^ XVIII. Jahrhundtn Vti.>na 
Pait I. lo Deii.n PHtS 

HEATH iS.) A PRIDE AUX (W. DE C )— Some D-i-tt 
Manor Houses. 4o. I.ond I'MiT 

HODGES (G.l — Fountain- Abbey. ■''o. Lend. I'.*u7 

HOGARTH (D. G.l^Exeavations at Epbesu-, 

Text fo. Lou<l. 

Ath.- 10 . Loi-d. 1U0> 

HOLME (C.)— Old EngliAi Country Cottages. 

to. Lond Ih'iO 

HORSFALL (T. C.)— The Imi-rovenmut of the Duellino- 
and Surrounding- of the People. S-j. Mamh. I'jol 
KOLDE\VEY(R.}— Neandiia. 4o Deiliii l^hl 

LACEY (A. B.) - American Comi^etirions ''T 

T Sijuaic Club. 1907. 4o. I’h htdelplra 1'.'07 

LATHAM iC.) — In En.,li5h Home-. Vols. ii. a in. 

fi;. Lond. I'.t07 

LETHABY (W. R.)— Greek Buildiim. repiesemed bvEiao- 
ment- in the Diitish Mu-eum : ~ 
ii.) Diana's Temple at Ephesus. pL-.m So. Loml 190" 

(li.) The Tuinb of Mau-ulu-. pam. so. L<_aai. IPO" 

LICHTEXBERG tR. F. v.i— D.e lonisehe Satie 

> 0 . T-ein/iJ l't07 

LOXDOX COUNTY COUNCIL— Indicatir.ii of Hoam^ or 
Hi-iOiical Inteie-t in Li mdun '"o 'Lund 190> 

MANN |E. A.)— Brooke House, Hackney. 4o. Loud l^Oi 
MARUCCHl (H.j — The Roman roium and the Palatine. 

'^o. Lon'l 190i> 

MUNTZ (E.)— Guide de Pecule nationale do- Beaax-Ait-. 

Pat.- l''^"9 

NATIVELLE (IM — Nouveau tiaitt dkachitceaue ill \ol-.i. 

la fo. P.ai- 17il9 

IMRIS — Eluli' Nation’alk mi- Buaux-Ai.t- — Lc- Giand:> 
Prix de Rome d'Afehitectuie. 191)1 a 19i)7. 

10 I’aii- I'lOT 

PEPYS iHon. W. C.) A GODMAN lE ) - Tlie Cbmeh nf 
St. Dun-tan, Stepney. 4o. Lund. 1900 

PLAN AT iP.) — Le Mvle Luui- XVL Re card (b nmtit- 
chui-is cVAichitectuie au XVHI Sic cle. 

fu Paii- P.)l)." 

ROSSI (L. M.) — The Saiituaiio of the Madonna di Vico, 

la .'<u. f.und 19i)7 

SAL.VLTN (IL) a MIGEON (G.) — Manuel d ait musulman 
(2 \ul-.). J 'ail- 19(>7 

SCHMID (C ) — La Decoration dc- Int'-iieur- au XV III 
^i* cir. to. Jku is 1907 

Le- s.dun^ d'aicdiitccture. So, P.ais 19i)7 

S1I(')RT iK. H )— .V Hi-tuiy id S( idi>tuic, I>oiid 1907 
SMITH (\V.) — Dictionaiyot Greek and Roman AntiqUitie-. 

)^id ed. (2 So. Lund. l'S9l 

TROUGHTON (N ) — Sketehe- of Old Cuvr-ntiy. witli de- 
-ciiptne note- iiy M D. Han is. 

la. So. Coventry and Lond. 

^ AN DENPEEREPOOiM (-1 )-- La Mai -on Ilamamle 'PAii- 
derleclit. pam. -^u. Brus-els 1906 

\ ASART <Cr )--On T«clnii(pi( : Inti u<lui tiun tu the thiec 
Alta ot De-ign, Aiclntecture, Seulptuie, and Paint mg. 
prefixed to the ••Li\o-,” ti,iii-late<l hy L. S. Macleliu-e 
and edited by G. BahL\in Bru\su. So. Lond. 1907 


VULLIAMY {1. ) Example- of CTa--i<- Ornament from 
Cur r ct and Rome -tJ- ot. -i in -m tiie uiiginal puhl;-}u d 
wuik b\ R, Ph. m' c.iid w.ili Intiudiittni} and 

De-ci pti\t Nut. fu. Lc>nd. P.)t»7 

WALPGid'. ill I Vmedutt- .'I I’a.nt.na in Engl. aid 
Edin il b'. Ralph N. W.mmm (.> vi-L- i. "lu Lond. 1S'^- 
\V.\.Tm)N (\V C I I'ui lu-'ia -e .Vielnii ctuie. 

Lc.nd. 19ns 

\\1I.LLMIN (N H) Mi-iuiinm'l- Pranmii- m.tht-, pom 
-ei\ir I rhi-iu-u lb - Alt-, it oil -iiiit lepir -I ni. - It- 
(K-t.aiM- .i\il- it mdtan.-, les in-li uiin nt- de 
mu-epe-. h- nuirnb- dt- tuuti - i -p- cr- et le- diCOta- 
imn- mil ueuu- d. - ima-iTi' (2 \u’-.) 

fu. Pan- Is0b-1":]9 

WIDTH (W. I Lit.m.uni ,aid tb. L.tLi Lundmi (i.adeii- 

"e>. Lund 19U7 

Tuial. V.'i t :n -. ».9 : iAni-Hi i.i-. 


THE EOAN ElBRAKY. 

PURCHASES. 

ADKIN iB W.) — Latdioid .aid Tin. ait. 

-m. so. Lond I9u7 

ANDEBsuN i W. J ) A sPIERs iR P.i— The AnluteLturp 
C)t Gletce .!id Ri'li.e. 2nd t-d, S(j. J.ulld. l9Ui 

ASTLEY ^H. J- 1) I— Memuii.d- m O-d Noiiolk. 

"^0. Lund. 190> 

BABELON lE.i — M inucl (Paicheulca'ie orientab. 

So. Pali- A"<ss^ 

BAYET iCH.i— Lait b%/autin. "u Pan- A9u4 

Pi._ti- d hi-toiiv dr Pan. s’o. Pan- _1^'''^_ 

BOND iP I — Engh-h Catiudr.,!- Ihu-liate'l. did e<l. 

so. Lond. 1901 

BOURG< )IN t T ) — Le- . iLim nts de I'.-.i’t aiabt.. 

So. Paris Is 79 

Blb'AWN (-1. D.}— Maniidl uf l.ibi.uy Ecouumy. (Re^i.-ed 
Ed.) So. Lond. 1907 

BRUWNE (E. A ) Nomian Aichiteciuii-. So. Loud 1907 
BUEHLM.\NN t.J.)— Arch itec turn of Cla-sie.tl Antnjuity 
and of tile lb uai--anee. to. Berlin 1S',I2 

BURBOWS (R. M.i— The Di-cuverie^ in Crete. 

So. Lond. 190/ 

CAIN iG.i — Nook- and Conieia uf Old P.ais. 

4u. Luiul. 1907 

CALVERT (A. F.) — Gianada and the Alhambm. 

■Su Lond. 1907 

Sfc\dle. >0. Lond. "1907’ 

T-ibulu. 8o. Lond." 1907 

CHA.AFPEAUX (A. 1>E)--Lp meublr. So. Parn TSs.5; 
COLLIGNUN (M )— IPau ht'ol-'gie giecque. 

So. Paris Tl^^l] 

Mvthoii'git tigun'e de la Gnce. so. Palis ISs.p. 

COX <1. C. I A HARVEY iA.i— Engli-h Churcli Furnituie. 

<SU. Lond. 1907 

CROUCH (J.) A BUTLER lE )-Churche-. Mi-toii Halls, 
and Scliuo's fur Nb ‘ncunfuimi-td. 

4o. Binninghain 1901 
DAN (IP) A WILLMOTT jl^.C M.l -Englmli Shup-front-. 

Old and New. lu. I.oiid. P.H)7 

ELLIS i(k) Mudnn ihiu-tic.il luiiieiy, :Jrd id. 

la. so. Lond. 1906 

EVE (G Mb) -Heialdiy a- Ait Su. Lond. 1907 

EKA (A.) -Nooks and Coniei- of Obi England. 

So. Lond, 1907 

GARNER (T.) iV STR.VTiON |A.) Tlie Domestic Viclii- 
tee-tuie of Eimlund dm me tlie Tudoi' l'eii''d. Ihii’t I. 

l.i. to. Lond, 190S 

GAUT (.V )— Sea-ide Planting ot Tree- and Shiub-. 

so. Lond. 1907 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
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GAYET (AL.) — L’art arabe. So. Paris [1S93] 

GERSPACH ( -) — La mo-ai(]ue. ><o. Pans [ ] 

GODFREY (W. H.)— The Work of George Devev. 

•^ 111 . fo. LonJ. 1907 

JERROLD (W.) — ^Highways and Byways in Kent. 

So. Lond. 1907 

JOSEPH (D.) — Ge-chichte der Areliitektuv Italiens. 

So. Leipzig 1907 

KELLAWAY (H J.)— How to lay out Suburban Home 
Grounds. So. N. York 1907 

LEANING (J.) — Quantity Surveying, oth ed. 

So. Lond. 1904 

LETHABY (W. R.)— Greek Buildings represented by Frag- 
ments in the British Museum — (1) Diana's Temple at 
Ephesus: {2} The Tomb of Mausolu^. 

pam. So. Lond 190S 
MACARTNEY (M. E.i — The Practical Exemplar of Arehi- 
tecturt*. fo. Lond. 1907 

MARGOLIOUTH (D.S.)— Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus. 

So. Lond. 1907 

MARTHA (J.) -L'archdologie etrusque et romaine. 

f<o. Paris [ ] 

MAWSON (T. H.)— The Art and Craft of Garden-making, 
3 rd ed. 4o. Lond. 1907 

MAXWELL (W. H.) — Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting. 

2n<l ed. So. Lond. 1907 

MILTOUN T.) A ^[(.MANUS (B.)— Castles and Chateaux 
of Old Touraine. ^o. Lond. 1907 

MITCHELL (C. F.)— Brickwork and Masonry, 2nd ed. 

So. Lond. 190S 


MUTHESIUS (H.) — Landhaus und Garten. 

4o. Munich 1907 

OKEY (T.) — The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian 
Folk. so. Lond. 1907 

PARKES (L. C.} A KENWOOD (H. R )— Hygiene and 
Public Health, 3rd ed. So. Lond. 1907 

PASSMORE {A.,C.)— Sand and Clay. sm. So. Lond. 1907 
PLRATE (A.) — L’archeologie chretienne. So. Paris "1S921 
PERKINS (T.i d: PENTIN iH.) —Memorials of OldDoiset" 

So. Lond. 1907 

POPPLEWELL (W. C.)— Strength of Materials. 

So. Lond. 1907 

POPiTER (M. W.) — What Rome was Built With. 

So. Lond. 1907 

READ (D. H. M.) — Highways and Byways in Hampshire. 

So. Lond. 1908 

ROBINSON (J. B.) — Architectural Composition. 

So. Lond, & N. York 1908 
SHAW (W. N.)— Air Currents and the Laws of Venti- 
lation So. Lond. 1907 

SOPER (J. P. H.) — Arbitrations and Awards. 

So. Lond. 1907 

THOMPSON (W.) — Housing Handbook Up-to-date. 

So. Lond. 1908 

TWELVETREES (W. N.)— Concrete-Steel Buildings. 

So. Lond. 1907 

WILLIAMS (L.) — Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, B vols. 

sm. 4o. Lond. 1907 

Total: Volumes, 56; Pamphlets, 2. 
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